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TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE 

This  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Lang's  Lehrbuch  der 
Fergkiehende  Anatomie  may  be  considered  as  a  second  edition  of  the 
original  work.  Professor  Lang  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  his 
notes,  collected  for  the  purposes  of  emendation  and  expansion,  and 
they  have  been  duly  incorporated  in  the  text 

We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  book  by 
the  addition  of  footnotes,  either  for  the  addition  of  new  material 
where  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  account  might  with  advantage  be  fuller, 
or  for  calling  attention  to  the  opinions  of  other  writers  when  these 
did  not  happen  to  agree  with  that  expressed  in  the  text  In  one 
case  a  recent  discovery  (that  of  Jawarovski  of  antennae  in  the  embryo 
of  Trochosa)  lent  such  sudden  and  unexpected  support  to  the  mor- 
phology of  the  Arachnoidea  set  forth  in  the  text  that  attention  was 
called  to  it  in  a  footnote. 

In  carrying  out  our  work  as  translators  we  have  kept  as  close  to 
the  original  as  the  requirements  of  our  own  language  would  allow. 
How  far  we  have  succeeded  must  be  decided  by  those  who  know  by 
experience  the  difficulty  of  breaking  down  the  long  and  weighty 
German  sentences,  and  of  rearranging  their  contents  into  readable 
English.  We  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
the  too  free  use  of  periphrases  which  suits  the  German  style,  and  the 
use  of  single  technical  terms  which  better  suits  the  more  concise 
English  sentence.  The  former  style  has,  we  think,  some  advantages 
over  the  latter,  so  long  as  the  multiplicity  of  words  does  not  obscure 
the  meaning.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  appeaLs  more  directly  to 
the  understanding.     The  object  of  such  a  text-book  as  this  is  to 
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enable  an  ordinarily  intelligent  reader  to  obtain  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
facts  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another;  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  terms  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  is  easily  acquired. 

We  trust  that  this  translation  of  the  work  of  our  friend  and  (in 
the  case  of  one  of  us)  former  teacher,  Professor  Lang,  will  prove  as 
useful  to  earnest  students  of  biology  in  the  English-speaking  world 
as  it  has  proved  to  ourselves. 

H.  &  M.  R 

Jena,  1891. 


PREFACE  BY  PROFESSOR  ERNST  HAECKEL 

The  morphology  of  the  animal  body,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  excellent  text-book,  has  been,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
ie.  since  the  commencement  of  my  academic  career,  the  favourite 
object  of  my  scientific  labours.  During  these  four  decades  no  other 
Bcience  has  undergone  such  profound  and  striking  transformation. 

In  the  years  1852-1856,  when  I  attended  in  Berlin  and  Wiirzburg 
the  masterly  anatomical  and  zoological  lectures  of  Johannes  Miiller, 
Albert  Kolliker,  and  Franz  Leydig,  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  of  comparative  histology  had  been  brought  into  great  prominence 
through  Miiller's  classical  researches  in  the  former,  and  Leydig's  in 
the  latter  field. 

Oscar  Schmidt's  text-book  of  comparative  anatomy  which  resulted 
from  the  transcription  of.  Johannes  Miiller's  summer  lectures,  and 
passed  through  eight  editions,  gives  evidence  of  the  stage  then  reached 
by  that  science.  Upon  this  work  the  present  text-book  of  Professor 
Arnold  Lang  is  founded,  as  its  ninth  edition ;  the  present  state  and 
needs  of  the  science,  however,  compelled  the  new  editor  to  rewrite 
the  whole  book  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Johannes  Miiller,  the  great  master  in  the  domains  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  died  in  1858,  after  having  held  sway  as  the 
leader  in  these  sciences  for  more  than  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
very  year  1858  saw  the  simultaneous  publication  by  Charles  Darwin 
and  Alfred  Wallace  of  their  preliminary  sketches  of  the  Theory  of 
SilecHofL  The  year  after  appeared  the  Origin  of  Species,  which  at  one 
stroke  ushered  in,  by  means  of  this  theory,  a  new  epoch  for  the 
Uological  sciences. 
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The  theory  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  inheritance  and 
adaptation  in  the  struggle  for  existence  clearly  explained  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  production  of  biological  phenomeba.  The  facts  them- 
selves had  already  been  set  out  in  their  wonderful  array,  and  com- 
parative anatomy  had  even  arranged  them  with  profound  philosophical 
judgment^  but  no  mechanical  explanation  of  them  was  forthcoming. 

Thomas  Huxley  in  England,  and  Carl  Gegenbaur  in  Germany,  by 
means  of  their  well-known  text-books  of  comparative  anatomy,  were 
the  first  to  succeed  in  revealing  in  detail  the  important  transformation 
which  this  mechanical  explanation  of  morphological  phenomena,  by 
means  of  the  new  theory  of  descent^  had  brought  about  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

It  was  my  happiness  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  occupancy 
of  a  University  chair  in  Jena,  ie.  from  1861  to  1873,  to  have 
Gegenbaur  for  my  colleague  and  friend.  My  own  attempts  to  give 
the  theory  of  descent  its  widest  application  in  those  sciences  which 
are  comprised  under  the  term  biology  owe  much  to  this  stimulating 
intercourse,  and  are  embodied  in  my  works :  Die  GenerelU  Morphologie 
(1866),  Die  Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeschichte  (1868,  8th  ed.  1889),  and 
Die  ArUhropogenie  (1874,  4th  ed.  1891). 

Oscar  Schmidt's  and  Gegenbaur's  text-books  and  my  above-named 
works  all  issued  from  the  University  in  the  small  Thuringian  town  of 
Jena,  and  from  the  same  source  has  now  appeared  this  text-book  of 
Professor  Arnold  Lang,  formerly  my  distinguished  pupil,  and  after* 
wards  and  till  quite  recently  my  helpful  colleague.  Professor 
Lang  has  here  successfully  carried  out  the  very  difficult  task 
of  selecting  the  most  important  results  from  the  bewildering  mass 
of  new  material  afforded  by  the  extensive  researches  of  the  last 
decades,  and  of  combining  them  with  great  judgment  Besides  this 
he  has,  more  than  any  former  writer,  utilised  the  comparative 
history  of  development  in  explaining  the  structure  of  the  animal 
body,  and  has  endeavoured  always  to  give  the  phylogenetic 
significance  of  ontogenetic  facts.  Lastly,  he  has,  by  the  clear 
systematic  reviews  of  the  various  classes  and  orders  which  precede 
the  anatomical  account  of  each  race,  further  facilitated  the  phylo- 
genetic comprehension  of   complicated   morphological   problems,  his 
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wisely  chosen  and  carefully  executed  illustrations  assisting  materially 
in  this  result. 

It  18  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  commend  this  book  to 
the  English  student^  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  my 
friend  Professor  Lang  and  his  translators  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard,  and 
in  the  hop>e  that  the  English  translation  will  promote  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  German  original  the  wider  study  and  better  com- 
prehension of  animal  morphology,  and  will  attract  new  students  to 
this  noble  science. 

ERNST  HAECKEL. 

Jena»  1891. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  PART  I^ 

When  requested  by  the  publishers  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt's  Text-book  of  ComparcUive  Anatomy,  I  found  that  this 
could  only  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  revision  must  be 
limited  to  trivial  alterations,  and  to  a  different  choice  and  a  greater 
number  of  illustrations,  or  the  book  must  be  entirely  re-written.  I 
chose  the  latter  course,  which  the  great  advance  made  in  zoological 
research  seemed  to  render  unavoidable.  The  result  is  the  Textrbook  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  the  first  part  of  which  I  now  publish. 

In  compiling  the  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  nmnerous  important  results  of  the  research  of  the  last  decades.  I 
have  been  less  anxious  to  supply  a  complete  and  detailed  compendium 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  than  to  emphasise  those  points  which  it  seems 
to  me  are  deserving  of  special  a'ttention.  The  present  work  in  many 
respects  exceeds  the  limits  till  now  usually  assigned  to  text-books  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  It  contains,  separated  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  portion  devoted  to  the  main  subject^  the  elements  of  Compara- 
tive Embryology,  which  will  perhaps  not  be  unwelcome  to  many 
students.  Following  Oscar  Schmidt's  example,  I  have  prefaced  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  different  animal  races  by  short  systematic 
TeriewB,  ifdneh  laaj  i»  d  um  to  the  student  of  systematic  zoology. 
The  book  had  also  to  contain  what  was  imymuay  far  the  zoological 
education  of  the  medical  student 

All  these  parts,  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  also  many  theoretical  discussions,  are 
distingaished  from  the  rest  by  smaller  print. 

^  The  fint  part  consisted  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  volume. 
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I  have  taken  my  own  course  as  regards  the  arrangement  and 
method  of  treating  the  material.  I  must  naturally  leave  it  to  my 
fellow-zoologists  to  decide  how  far  I  have  succeeded. 

I  have  given  special  care  to  the  illustration  of  the  book.  It 
contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  now  for  the  first  time  accessible 
to  the  majority  of  students ;  these  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  myself 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text  I  have  to  thank  the 
practised  hand  of  my  pupil,  the  young  scientific  artist,  Mr.  Sokolofsky 
of  Hamburg,  for  some  particularly  good  illustrations. 

I  owe  my  best  thanks  to  my  honoured  publisher,  Mr.  Gustav 
Fischer,  for  his  obliging  courtesy. 


Jena,  1888. 
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CHAPTEE    I 

THE  CELL 


UnioeUiilar  animals— Tlie  cell  ai  the  itartiiig-point  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  aniwiale  (egg  and  eperm  celle)— The  ceUe  which  compose  the  bodies 
of  those  animals  (tissue  cells  and  cell  tissne). 

Introduction. 

The  starting-point  of  all  organic  life  and  of  all  organic  structure  is  the 
eelL  The  simplest  organisms,  the  lowest  animals,  are  cells.  Every 
higher  animal  begins  individual  existence  as  a  cell,  and  every  higher 
organism  appears  to  be  composed  of  cells  which  have  arisen  by 
multiplication  from  one  cell 

The  cell  is  an  organic  individual  of  the  first  order. 

In  all  cases  except  that  of  the  lowest  organisms  the  descendants  of 
one  cell  unite  to  form  communities  or  states,  which  then  rank  as 
indlYlduals  of  a  higher  order. 

Every  higher  organism,  every  bird,  every  fish,  and  so  on,  is  such  a 
cell  community.  In  such  a  community,  the  closely  united  cells  share 
in  the  common  work.  Some  undertake  one  function,  some  another, 
for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 

Every  cell  consists  of  two  essential  parts :  (1)  the  Protoplasm,  and 
(2)  the  Nucleus.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  special  differentia- 
tion (specially  developed  portion)  of  the  protoplasm.  Chemically  con- 
sidered protoplasm  is  a  carbon  compound  as  yet  not  fully  understood  ; 
it  is  related  to  albumen,  and  is,  in  life,  a  stable  combination,  though 
subject  to  variation  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  viscid  and 
capable  of  swelling.  The  nucleus  lies  within  the  protoplasm  as  a 
chemically  and  physically  differentiated  part  of  it.  It  is  an  essential 
portion  of  the  cell,  in  whose  multiplication  it  plays  an  important  part. 
According  to  some  observers,  if  the  nucleus  is  removed  from  a  cell  the 
ktter  perishes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nucleus  is  introduced  into  an 
onnudeated  piece  of  protoplasm,  certain  characteristic  phenomena  of 
life  otherwise  absent  appear  in  it 
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There  are  very  simple  creatures,  small  masses  of  protoplasm,  in 
which  no  nucleus  has  been  found.  Should  the  absence  of  nuclei  in  these 
creatures  be  established  they  would  rank  lower  in  the  scale  than  cells. 
To  such  organisms  the  name  '*  Cytods  '*  is  applied,  and  Haeckel  has 
united  them,  as  the  simplest  of  all  organisms,  under  the  group  of 
Monera. 

A  frequent  though  not  necessary  portion  of  the  cell  is  the  eell 
Integument  or  eell  membrane,  a  product  of  secretion,  serving  for 
protection  or  support  Such  a  membrane  can  also  arise  by-  the 
hardening  and  modification  of  the  peripheral  layers  of  the  protoplasm 
itself. 

A  single  cell  (a  unicellular  organism,  an  egg  cell)  is  in  itself  from 
the  first  capable  of  all  those  activities  and  functions  which  are  contained 
in  the  conception  of  Life.  These  phenomena  of  life,  though  they  may 
not  as  yet  be  physically  and  chemically  explained,  are  certainly  not  to 
be  referred  to  the  working  of  any  special  vital  force  peculiar  to 
organisms.  There  is  also  no  special  fundamental  substance,  no  life 
substance,  which  can  be  found  in  organisms,  and  with  which  a  special 
vital  force  is  connected.  We  have  to  do  here  with  the  same  forces 
and  the  same  substances  that  we  meet  with  elsewhere  in  natiu'e. 

The  life  of  the  cell  shows  itself  in  the  simplest  cases  in — 

1.  Motion. — Protoplasm  is  contractile.  The  finest  visible  portions 
can  change  their  relative  positions.  The  cell  can  change  its  form  and 
its  position  in  space. 

2.  Irritability. — ^The  cell  responds  to  external  stimuli  by  such 
movements. 

3.  Metabolism. — By  means  of  its  life -activity  some  of  (he  cell 
substance  is  used  up,  decomposed.  What  has  become  useless  is 
excreted  (excretion).  By  means  of  the  ingestion  of  food  foreign 
substances  are  introduced.  These  are  digestible  if,  when  assimilated 
by  chemical  action,  they  can  be  changed  into  ingredients  of  protoplasm 
(digestion,  assimilation).  If,  owing  to  their  chemical  properties,  such 
a  conversion  is  impossible,  they  are  indigestible,  and  are  expelled  out 
of  the  body. 

4.  Growth. — By  noimshment  more  protoplasm  can  be  produce<l 
than  was  formerly  present.  The  cell  in  consequence  increases  in  size — 
it  grows. 

5.  Reproduction. — It  may  be  assumed  that  the  size  of  an  indi- 
vidual cell  is  limited.  If  it  exceeds  these  limits  of  individual  size  it 
divides  into  two  cells  (reproduction  by  means  of  division).  Each 
of  the  two  portions  has  the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  as 
the  mother  cell  (simplest  form  of  inheritance).  The  daughter  cell  by 
growth  attains  the  size  of  the  mother  cell. 

As  the  cell  is  the  starting  point  both  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable 
kingdoms,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  lower  forms  in  these  two  kingdoms  can  be  established. 
Haeckel  has  therefore  set  up  an  intermediate  kingdom,  that  of  the 
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Fio.  I. — AmcBlMk  polypodia  in  the  successive  stages  of  division.    The  light  spot  is  the  contractile 
vacuole,  the  dark  the  nucleus  (after  F.  E.  Sohulze). 


p,Q    2. A^  Qnadmla  lyminetrloat  after  F.  E.  Sohnlse.    B,  Hyaloiphenla  lata»  after  F.  E. 

g^^ly^     C,  Arcella  yulgarii,  after  Hertwlg  and  Lesier.    D,  Difflngla  pyriformls  (after  Wal- 
Udi)  complet«d. 
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Protista,  consisting  of  the  simplest  organisms.  But  there  is  also  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Protista  on  the  one  side  ami 
animals  and  plants  on  the  other.  Some  Protista  are,  chiefly  by  their 
method  of  nutrition,  more  nearly  related  to  plants,  others  to  animals. 
The  latter  are  called  Protozoa,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  animals, 
which  are  classed  as  Metazoa. 


THE  FIRST  RACE  OR  PHYLUM  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

PROTOZOA. 
Systematic  Review. 

Clask  I.  Honera. 

Simplest  organisms.  Small  masses  of  protoplasm  of  varied  changing  form,  iu 
which  till  now  no  nnolel  have  been  demonstrated.  Locomotion  and  ingestion  of 
food  by  means  of  blunt  (amoeboid)  or  long  and  fine  processes  (jiseudopodia).  Re})ro- 
duction  by  fission  and  gemmation.  All  Monera  live  in  water.  Protamur-bn , 
Myxodiction,  Protojiiyxa, 

Clabs  II.  Sarcodina. 

Unicellular  organisms,  with  nucleus  or  nuclei.  Locomotion  and  ingestion  of  food 
by  means  of  filose  non-vibrating  processes  of  varying  length  (pseudopodia).  Repro- 
duction by  fission  or  gemmation. 

Sub-Glass  I.  AmcBbina. 

Naked  or  shelled  Sarcodina  of  changing  shape.  Locomotion  and  ingestion  of 
food  by  means  of  streaming  of  the  body  and  the  formation  of  processes  mostly  short 
and  lobatc.  Contractile  vacuoles  generally  present.  Anueba  (Fig.  1),  Arc^lla 
(Fig.  2,  CO,  Difflugia  (Fig.  2,  D\  Quadrula  (Fig.  2,  A\  Hycdosphenia  (Fig.  2,  B). 

Sub-Class  II.  Bhizopoda. 

Sarcodina  whose  protoplasm  secretes  a  very  variously-shaped  chitinous,  generally 
calcareous,  shell,  which  is  at  first  uniaxial.  Locomotion  and  ingestion  of  food  by 
means  of  pseudopodia,  which  frequently  fuse  with  one  another,  often  in  a  reticular 
manner.     Contractile  vacuoles  generally  absent. 

A.  Imperforata. 

Shells  of  one  chamber  or  more,  not  i)erforated  by  fine  jwres,  but  having  one  or 
two  larger  apertures  through  which  the  protoplasm  and  the  ]>8eudoj)odia  pass  out. 
Miliola  (Fig.  3,  (7),  Litmla,  Gromia  (Fig.  3,  A), 

B.  Perforata. 

Shells  of  one  chamber  or  more,  perforated  by  fine  pores  for  the  passage  of  the 
pseudopodia.     OloHgerinaf  Rolalia  ( Fig.  3,  B). 


IM^c^- 
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Fio.  3.~vl,  Oromla  ovtrormlB  after  M.  8.  Sohultze.    B,  Rotalla  Freyert,  after  M.  8.  Schultze. 
C,  UUiola  (after  B.  Hertwlg)  the  nuclei  in  the  chambers. 
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Sub-aass  III.  Heliosoa. 

Globular  Sarcodina,  naked  or  clothed  with  a  siliceous  skeleton,  with  fine  more 
or  less  stiff  j)seudopodia  radiating  on  all  sides.     Contractile  vacuoles  generally 

present  in  varying  numbers.  Actxnophrys 
(Fig.  4),  Actiiwaphcerium^  Acanthoeystis^  CUUlt- 
rulina. 

Subclass  IV.  Badiolaria. 

Body  divided  by  an  originally  spherical  or 
egg-shaped  capsular  membrane  into  an  outer, 
and  an  inner,  nucleated  portion  (outer  and 
inner  capsules).  The  outer  capsule  consists  of 
protoplasm  (without  nucleus)  and  of  a  gela- 
tinous envelope  (calymna).  The  protoplasm 
forms  a  layer  round  the  inner  capsule  and  a 
network  round  the  calymna,  these  two  lieiiig 
connected  by  means  of  protoplasmic  thi-eads. 
Fine  flexible  pseudopodia  radiate  in  all  directions 
from  the  surface  of  the  calymna.  Skeletons 
of  extraordinarily  various  shapes,  of  silica  or  of 
chitin-like  organic  substance  (acanthin),  are  seldom  wanting.  The  extra-  and  intra- 
capsular protoplasm  are  connected  through  various  openings  in  the  oell-membrane. 
This  division  of  the  marine  Sarcodina  is  wonderfully  rich 
in  forms  and  shapes.  Without  contractile  vacuoles.  Uni- 
cellular algae  (yellow  cells)  live  symbiotically  with  the 
Hadiolaria.     The  family  of  the  PolycyUaria  among  the 


Fio.  4.— Aotlnophrys  sol,  after  Ore- 
nacher.  p,  Pseudopodia ;  n,  nacletu ;  a, 
axial  filaments  of  the  pseudopodia. 
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Spumellaria  is  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  colonies, 

A.  Poralosa. 

Central  capsule  spherical,  without  a  principal  aperture, 
with  innumerable  fine  pores. 

I.  Spumellaria. — Nucleus  central,  dividing  late  in  the 
life  of  the  individuaL  Skeleton  siliceous  or  wanting,  never 
penetrating  into  the  intra-capsular  protoplasm.  Thalassi- 
coHa,  Collozounif  SpJuEiozoum,  Thatassoplanda  (Fig.  6), 
Collosphctra^  Dictyastrum, 

II.  Acantharia. — Nucleus   eccentric,   dividing    early. 


Fio.  5.— Thalassoplanota 
brevlspicnla,  part  of  a  sec- 
tion, after  HaeokeL  fcm, 
Capsular  membrane  ;  ip, 
intra-capsular;  ep,  extra- 
capsular protoplasm  ;  n, 
nucleus;  nZ,  nucleoli;  6t, 
oil-drops ;  ca^  alveolar  ca- 
lymna; rp,  protoplasm  ou 
the  surface  of  the  calymna ; 
«,  spicules. 


Fio.  6.— Phraotaspis  prototypus  (after  HaeckOl),  skeleton. 

Skeleton  of  acanthin,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
central  capsule.     AcarUhametra^  Phradaspis  (Fig.  6). 
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B.  Oscoloia. 

Central  capsule  egg-shaped,  with  a  principal  aperture  at  the  basal  pole  of  the 
chief  axis.      Skeleton    siliceous,   always    extra- 
capsular.   Nucleus  dividing  late. 

IIL  NiwoIIwtUu — Capsular  membrane  simple, 
a  porous  area  at  the  oral  pole  of  the  chief  axis. 
yaueUa,  Cortina  (Fig.  7),  ComuUlla. 

IT.  Fh»odaria. — Ga|)sular  membrane  double  ; 
at  the  oral  pole  of  the  principal  axis  an  osculum 
closed  by  a  radially  striped  lid,  with  a  central 
opening  produced  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney.  A 
collection  of  pigment  bodies  (phsBodium)  in  the 
calymna.  AtUosphara,  Aulactinium  (Fig.  8), 
CannopUuSf  Challengeria, 

Class  III.  Flagellata  (Mastigophora). 

Organisms  which  are  unicellular  or  united  into 
simple  cell  colonies ;  properly  standing  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  since  some  groups  are  directly  con- 
nected morphologically  and  physiologically  with 
the  lowest  plants,  others,  chiefly  by  their  manner 
of  Uking  nourishment  (mgestion  of  solid  food)  ^^0*^;;^^^"/?^^ 
with  animals.  Furnished  durmg  the  prmcipal  ^g.  j^  j,  s.  4,  principal  rays :  n,  nu- 
part  of  life  with  one  or  more  vibratile  flagella,  cleus ;  67,  oil-drops ;  jw,  podoconus. 


Ffo.  8.— Anlaotlnlum  aoUnaitram,  after  HaaokoL    n,  Nucleus ;  c,  caljrmna ; 
km,  capsular  membrane ;  op,  operculum ;  ph,  phsodiuin. 
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serving  for  locomotion,  and  often  also  for  capturing  food.  With  contractile  vacuoles. 
Multiplication  by  fission,  or  formation  of  spores,  or  gemmation,  often  after  previous 
copulation  of  the  reproducing  individuals. 


Order  1.  Flagellata  s.  str. 

During  active  life  armed  exclusively  with  flagella  (without  collar  or  cilia).  Manas, 
Euglauif  Chilomonas  (Fig.  9),  Evdorina,  Pandorina,  Stq>hano8ph€tray  Volvoz  (Fig. 
21,  p.  21). 


Fto.  9.— Chilomonas  Paramsolnm, 
after  BtLttchll.  «,  Oral  aperture ;  cv,  con- 
tractile vacuole ;  n,  nucleus. 


>.  I 
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Fig.  lO.—Protoipongia  HaaokeUl,  after  Kent 


Order  2.  GhoftnafUgelUta. 

Flagella  at  their  basal  portion  surrounded  by  a  funnel-shaped  collar. 
slcrium^  Salpingocca,  Protospongia  (Fig.  10). 


Phalan- 


Order3.  GyBtoflagellata. 

The  protoplasm  shows  a  reticulated  structure  similar  to  that  of  vegetable  cells. 
Nodiluca  (Fig.  11),  Leptodiscus, 

Order  4.  DinoflagellAta  (Cilioflagellata). 

Shelled  forms ;  besides  the  freely  projecting  flagellum  there  is  a  second,  peculiarly 
placed,  in  a  special  groove  running  across  the  body,  giving  the  appearance  of  vibrat- 
ing cilia  which  deceived  earlier  observers.     Peridiniumy  Ccratium  (Fig.  12). 


Class  IV.  Qragarina. 

Parasitic  Protozoa  of  elongated  form.  Invariably  one  nucleus.  Without  pseudo- 
podia,  without  cilia,  without  contractile  vacuoles,  without  special  differentiation  of 
the  protoplasm,  with  outer  cell  integument.  Multiplication  by  spore-formation,  with 
previous  copulation  or  conjugation. 
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Order  1.  MonocyitidsB. 
Body  simple.     Afonocystis  (in  the  Earth wonn),  Urospora  (Fig.  13,  B\ 

Order  2.  Polycyitidn. 
Body  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  anterior  (protomerit)  and  posterior  (deuto- 

f 
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Fia  11.— HootiliiGaMl]iarli(afterBfttiohU),  some- 
wbat  altered,  hg.  Band-like  flagellum ;  /,  flagellura ; 
^.  oral  apertare;  n,  nacleus;  b  and  c,  sporei  of 
NocfcUnca. 


Fio.  12.— Oeratlum  Trlpoa  (after 
BfiLtlollll)  somewhat  modified. 


merit)  divisions.  The  protomerit  often  again  divides,  the  anterior  division  (epi- 
merit)  being  furnished  with  hooks,  etc.,  for  adhesion  ;  this  part  is  lost  in  time. 
Xucleus  in  deutomerit.    Aetinoeepfvaliis,  Stylorhynehus  (Fig.  j  „ 

13,  ^),  Clepsidrina,  "^^ 

Class  V,  Infusoria  (Ciliate). 

Unicellular  Protozoa,  rarely  united  in  simple  colonies, 
^ilh.  cilia  or  cilia-like  processes  for  locomotion  and  alimenta- 
tion. Generally  with  contractile  vacuoles,  oral  and  anal 
apertures.  With  double  nucleus  :  a  variously  formed  large 
i»aeronitcleU8  and  a  small  mieronudeus  (erroneously  called 
nucleolus).     Reproduction  by  fission,  conjugation  frequent. 

Order  1.  Holotricha. 

The  whole  surface  is  equally  covered  with  fine  cilia,  often 
arranged  in  rows.     Paramoeeium  (Fig.  20,  p.  17),  Trach^lius. 

Order  2.  Heterotricha. 

Possess,  besides  the  clothing  of  cilia  which  spreads 
^^loally  over  the  whole  surface,  a  distinctly  developed  zone 
of  bristle-  or  stylet-shaped  cilia  near  the  mouth.  Spiro- 
fioimm,  Stcntor  (Fig.  15),  Freiat  Balantidiwnu 


Orders.  Hypotricha. 
Dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  sharply  distinguished.    Yen 
ttal  sorface  ciliated.     Ckilodon,  Euplotes,  Stylonychia  (Fig.  14),  Oxytricha^  Urostyla, 


Fig.  13.  — ii,  Stylo- 
rhynohui  loBgiooUls, 
after  Al2n6  Solmelder. 
ep,  Bpimerit ;  pm,  proto- 
merit ;  dm,  deutomerit. 
B,  Uroipora  Saeiniizldls. 
Conjugation  of  individ- 
uals, after  Kfllliker. 
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Fio.  14.— StylonyolUa  mjiUui,  after  Stein  Fio.  15.— 8t«ntpr  Roetalil,   after   Stein 

(from  Clans's  Zoology),  seen  from  the  ventralr  (Claus's  Zoology).     0,  Oral  opening  with  oeso- 

surfkce.   Wz,  Adoral  ciliated  zone ;  C,  contractile  phogus ;  PV,  contractile  \-acuole    K,  nucleus, 
vacuole ;  N,  nucleus ;  K^  micronucleua ;  i4,  anus.  / 


:J 


Fio.  16.— Vortloella  mioroftomA,  after  Stein  (from  Claus's  Textbook  of  Zoology),  a.  Dividing 
longitudinally ;  y,  nnelens ;  &,  after  complete  division  one  part  severs  itself  after  having  fonn«d 
a  ring  of  cilia  behind ;  w,  oral  ciliary  organ ;  c,  vorticelhe  in  coi^Jugation ;  k,  the  adhering  bud -like* 
individuals. 
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Order  4.  Peritricha. 

Body  globular  or  cylindrical,  only  partially  ciliated,  either  near  the  mouth  in  a 
spiral,  or  in  a  belt.  VoHicella  (Fig.  16),  Carchesium^  Epistylis,  Trichodina,  Strom- 
bidium,  TintinnuSf  Ophrydium. 


Fio.  17.— Podophrya  gammipara,  after  B.  Hmtwlg  (from  Claus's  Zoology) ;  a,  with  protruded 
sQctorial  tentacles  and  capturing  procesaes,  with  two  contractile  vacuoles;  h,  with  buds  into 
vhkh  processes  of  the  branched  nucleus  N  enter  ;  c,  one  of  the  buds  broken  loose. 

Class  YI.  Bnotoria  (Acineta). 

Ciliated  only  in  swarm-spore  stage.  With  suctorial  tentacles,  by  means  of  which 
they  penetrate  the  bodies  of  Infusoria  (principally)  and  suck  in  their  protoplasm. 
Reproduction  by  gemmation.     Acineta^  Podophrya  (Fig.  17),  DendrocatMtes. 


Class  VII.  Catallaeta. 

Single  genus  and  species :  Mago- 
ifhatra  planula  (Fig.  18),  found 
iiwimining  freely  in  the  sea  on  the 
i*ast  of  Norway.  A  globular  colony 
of  pear-shaped  cells,  the  stems  of 
vbich  meet  at  the  centre  of  the 
^here;  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cells  provided  with  cilia. 

Reproduction :  the  colony  dis- 
»lres  into  single  cells,  which  sink 
to  the  bottom,  become  first  amoeboid, 
tben  encysted,  and  make  a  new 
colony  within  the  capsule  by  means 
^f  snccessive  diyision ;  this  new 
«>lony  frees  itself  later  from  the 
capsule. 


Fia.  18.— Hagoiphara  planula,  after  HaaokeL 
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CHAP. 


The  Protozoa  are  unicellular  organisms,  or  simple  colonies  of 
similar  unicellular  organisms.  The  typical  character  of  a  unicellular 
organism  often  appears  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  more  than  one 
nucleus,  the  original  simple  nucleus  by  successive  division  separating 
into  several  or  even  many  nuclei.  These  divisions  of  the  nucleus  are 
in  some  cases  connected  with  reproduction,  as  its  first  stage,  in  others 
the  rest  of  the  cell  remains  altogether  imafiected. 

Although  the  Protista  are  unicellular  organisms  they  show  a 
remarkable  variety  in  form,  and  in  some  cases  a  great  complexity  of 


Fio.  19.— AmoBba  polypodia.    In  the  sncceasive  stages  of  division.    The  light  spot  is  the 
contractile  vacuole,  the  dark  spot  the  nucleus  (after  F.  B.  Bohulze). 

structure.  Modifications  may  arise  specially  adapted  to  the  most 
varied  functions  of  life;  these,  however,  unlike  the  modifications  in 
the  Metazoa,  are  always  in  one  and  the  same  cell.  Nowhere  in  the 
organic  world  does  the  cell  reach  so  high  a  degree  of  morphological 
differentiation  as  in  certain  Protozoa.  In  the  lower  Protozoa,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cell  in  its  simplest  form  shows  itself  capable  of  all 
essential  life  processes.  An  Amoeba  (Fig.  19)  may  consist  of  a  small 
mass  of  imiformly  granulated  protoplasm  containing  a  nucleus. 
Locomotion  is  caused  by  the  streaming  forward  of  the  protoplasm  at 
some  points  and  the  consequent  formation  of  processes  of  varying 
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sbape  (amoeboid).  At  other  points  processes  already  formed  are 
withdrawn.  The  mass  of  the  plasm  flows  towards  the  newly  formed 
processes,  and  locomotion  thus  appears  as  an  irregular  streaming. 
In  this  way  small  foreign  bodies  are  taken  into  the  Amceba  body ; 
if  they  can  be  assimilated  they  are  digested,  if  not  they  are  left 
behind  as  the  Amceba  moves  forward  The  Amceba  grows  as  its 
nourishment  increases.  It  multiplies  by  the  nucleus  becoming  con- 
stricted in  the  shape  of  a  dumb-bell  and  finally  dividing  into  two  nuclei 
After  complete  division  of  the  nucleus  the  plasm  of  the  body  also 
becomes  constricted  and  falls  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  nucleus. 
In  this  way  each  daughter  Amc^ha  is,  except  in  the  matter  of  size,  like 
the  mother.     RepFOduction  by  fission. 

I.  Protoplasm. 

The  protoplasm  of  many  Protozoa  (of  certain  Monera,  of  the 
Rhizapoda^  a  few  Amceba,  and  most  Flagellaia)  is  tolerably  homogeneous, 
i.e.  uniformly  granular.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  diflerentia- 
tion  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer ;  the  former  firmer,  hyaline  or 
more  often  finely  granular,  and  generally  more  contractile  (eortieal 
layer,  eetoplasm,  eetosare);  the  latter  more  liquid  and  granular 
(medulla,  endoplasm,  endosare).  In  some  Heliozoa  the  endosarc  is 
the  more  homogeneous,  the  eetosare  granular.  There  is  generally  no 
sharply  defined  barrier  between  the  tfro  layers.  In  the  Radiolaria 
the  protoplasm  is  divided  by  a  membrane  (capsular  membrane)  into 
two  parts,  the  extra-  and  intra-capsular  protoplasm,  which,  how- 
ever, communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  various  perforations 
of  Uie  membrane,  and  thus  do  not  correspond  with  the  ecto-  and 
endo-plasm  above  mentioned.  In  a  similar  way,  in  the  Rhizopoda  with 
calcareous  shells,  some  of  the  protoplasm  surrounds  the  shell. 

The  capsular  membrane  possesses  either  numerous  flue  pores  (Spumellariay 
AcanXharia),  or  one  single  round  aperture  (osculum),  with  a  porous  cover  or 
opercaliun  {HaaeUaria),  or,  in  addition  to  tin'o  or  more  apertures,  one  prineijml 
a|iertiire  closed  by  a  radially  striated  cover  produced  externally  in  the  shape  of  a 
tube  {PhcBodaria), 

Both  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  are  distinguished,  in  the  case  of 
most  Protozoa,  by  special  structural  modifications  and  differentiations. 
The  ectoplasm  supplies  the  adaptations  for  locomotion  and  alimenta- 
tion— ^pseudopodia,  cilia,  flagelh^  suctorial  tentacles  which  also  serve 
as  feelers,  orsd  and  anal  apertures.  It  frequently  forms  on  its  surface 
a  eell  integument  (cuticle)  which  may  form  the  substratum  of  a 
great  variety  of  shell  structures.  The  ectoplasm  generally  also  supplies 
the  material  for  the  various  skeletons  met  with  in  many  forms.  The 
ccmtractile  vacuoles  and  the  stinging  capsules  (trichocysts),  where  such 
are  found,  almost  always  lie  in  it.  In  some  cases  it  gives  rise  to 
special  contractile  portions  {Infusoria,  ForHcella). 
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The  digestion  of  solid  food  takes  place  in  the  endoplasm.  In  it 
lie  the  nucleus  or  nuclei.  It  often  contains  non-contractile  vacuoles, 
food  vacuoles,  products  of  excretion  (crystals),  fat  drops,  oil  drops,  etc, 
gas-bubbles,  pigment  granules.  The  endoplasm  occasionally  shows  slow 
streamings  (circulation  in  Infusoria). 

In  the  Heliozoa,  the  protoplasm  becomes,  by  means  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  non-contractile  vacuoles,  spongy,  alveolar.  In 
the  CyslofiageUata  we  find  a  central  plasmic  portion  from  which  the 
protoplasm  radiates  to  the  surface  in  a  network  forming  numerous 
vacuoles.  This  arrangement  of  the  plasm  resembles  that  in  the  plant 
cells.  Granular  movement  can  be  seen  in  the  cords  and  strands  of  the 
protoplasm ;  between  them  lies  cell-sap. 

In  many  true  Flagellata  which  take  in  no  solid  food  but  feed  in 
the  manner  of  plants  the  protoplasm  contains  small  pigment  bodies 
(chlorophyl  or  similar  pigment),  organs  of  assimilation  which  form 
amylum.  Chlorophyl  (proper  to  the  animal  body  and  formed  by  it) 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Infusoria  (in  a  Vbrticdla)  in  a  dissolved  form. 

Besides  these  there  are  unicellular  algae,  which  live  symbiotically 
with  many  forms  of  Protozoa  in  the  same  way  as  Algcs  and  Fungi  live 
together  to  form  lichens  (yellow  cells,  and  pigment  bodies  of  the 
phaeodium  (?),  of  the  Radiolaria,  chlorophyl  bodies  of  many  Infusoria). 

II  Adaptations  for  Locomotion. 

The  locomotion  of  the  Amosba  (and  many  Monera)  by  means  of  blunt 
processes  of  varying  shape  has  been  described  above.  In  the  Bhizopoda^ 
Hdiozoay  and  Badiohria,  there  are  long  filose  processes  of  the  exoplasra 
(where  such  a  differentiation  exists)  which  radiate  from  the  body  on 
all  sides — the  so-called  pseudopodia.  These  processes  serve,  however, 
more  for  taking  in  food  and  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus  than  as  organs 
of  active  locomotion.  There  are  two  principal  sorts  of  pseudopodia — 
myxopodia  and  axopodia.  The  former  are  not  stiff,  they  are  pro* 
trusible  and  retractile,  can  fuse  with  neighbouring  pseudopodia  into  a 
network,  and,  chiefly  in  Ehizopoda,  can  collect  into  small  masses  by 
flowing  together  outside  the  body  at  the  points  where  they  meet  with 
food.  Such  myxopodia  are  characteristic  of  the  Rhizopoda  and  most 
Radvolaria.  The  axopodia,  which  are  found  in  the  Udiozoa  and  in 
Acantharia  among  Radiolariii,  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  or  less  stiif, 
and  not  inclined  to  reticulate  and  fuse.  In  their  axes  there  generally 
runs  a  stifl*  axial  filament,  a  sort  of  elastic  organ  of  support  formed  of 
organic  substance.  These  axial  filaments  run  towards  the  central 
point  of  the  body — to  the  boundary  of  the  endoplasm  (AdinospJuerium), 
or  to  the  nucleus  near  the  centre  (Adinophrys),  or  they  meet  actually 
in  the  centre  (Acantharia).  All  pseudopodia  show  more  or  less  swift 
granular  streamings. 

In  the  Rhizopoda  with  calcareous  shells,  part  of  the  ])rotoplasin  spreads  itself 
in  a  layer  over  the  latter,  and  from  this  layer  the  pseudopodia  radiate.      In  the 
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BadioUmOj  whose  bodies  are  suiroanded  by  a  thick  gelatinous  envelope  (calymna), 
filled  with  Tacuoles  and  alveoles,  the  case  is  more  complicated.  The  extra-capsular 
protoplasm  forms  a  layer  on  the  exterior  of  the  capsular  membrane  (sarcomatriz) 
u)d,  farther,  a  network  on  the  surface  of  the  calymna  (saroodyctinni).  From  the 
latter,  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  intra-calymnary  protoplasmic  cords 
and  strands,  the  extra-calymnary  pseudopodia  radiate. 

FlageUa  cannot  be  sharply  distinguished  from  pseudopodia.  They 
are  processes  of  the  ezoplasm  (where  such  exists)  which,  in  the 
FhgeUaia  and  in  early  stages  of  the  life  of  many  other  Pro/ts^  appear 
at  special  points  of  the  body  in  small  numbers  (one  or  two,  rarely 
more). 

Undulatinsr  membranes  have  also  been  observed  in  a  few  Flagellata. 
Cilia  are  characteristic  of  the  Infusoria  and  the  young  stage  of  the 
Sudma.  These  are  fine  vibratile  processes  of  the  ectoplasm,  which 
vary  in  lengtb,  strength,  and  shape ;  they  are  arranged  in  different 
characteristic  ways  in  each  division,  either  spreading  over  the  whole 
body  or  restricted  to  certain  regions,  and  specially  forming  spirals  about 
the  mouth,  or  belts. 

In  the  Cystoflagdlaia  (NoctUuca),  besides  the  ordinary  fiagelliun  at 
the  base  of  the  oral  aperture,  there  is  a  large  band-like  flagellum 
which  moves  slowly ;  this  is  a  protoplasmic  outgrowth  of  complicated 
structure  (Fig.  11,  p.  9,  bg). 

In  the  Gregarina  special  organs  of  locomotion  are  wanting;  the 
ectoplasm  here  appears  peculiarly  contractile,  just  as  in  the  Infusoria^ 
where  it  is  often  differentiated  into  parallel  contractile  and  non- 
contractile  strips  (furrows  and  ribs).  Another  differentiation  of 
the  ectoplasm  is  the  so-called  stalk  muscle  of  the  Fortkella  (Fig.  16, 
p.  10),  whicb  in  contracting  rolls  itself  up  spirally.  Here  belong  also 
the  myophrises  of  the  Acanthometridfe — filamentous  processes  which  can 
contract  suddenly,  but  not  repeatedly,  and  which  are  arranged  on  the 
sarcodyctium  in  a  circle  roimd  each  skeletal  spine.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  perform  hydrostatic  functions. 

In  the  Victoria  are  found  variable  processes,  mostly  terminated  by 
a  knob,  and  used  as  suctorial  tubes,  which  are  closely  connected  with 
pseudopodia.  The  contents  of  the  body  of  the  penetrated  Infiisorian 
or  Alg  flows  through  the  suctorial  tube  into  the  body  of  the  Acinetan. 

'  III.  Membranes,  Shells,  Skeletal  Formations. 

These  are  extraordinarily  numerous.  Many  Protista,  Amaha^  and 
Flagellata  are  naked.  In  simple  cases  the  protoplasm  secretes  at  the 
surface  a  chitinous  membrane  (Gromia),  which  may  be  composed  of 
jTnall  plates  (Arcella),  Occasionally  small  foreign  particles  are  united, 
by  a  binding  medium  supplied  by  the  body,  into  a  sort  of  case 
(Difflugia).  A  fine  cuticle  is  found  in  most  Infusoria ;  in  some  cases 
this  may  harden  into  shells  or  carapaces.  A  cuticle  (cell-integu- 
ment) is  further  found  in  Oregarinu  and  many  Flagellata^  and  can 
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develop  into  a  shell  by  becoming  firmer  and  severing  itself  from  the 
protoplasm.  The  structure  of  the  shell  of  the  Din^^igelkUa  is  com- 
plicated ;  in  this  case  alone  the  shell  consists  of  cellulose  (the  substance 
of  the  membrane  of  plant  cells).  Gelatinous  envelopes  are  also  widely 
dispersed ;  they  are  found  in  Heliozoay  all  Radiolaria  (Calymna)  and 
many  Infusoria,  especially  in  the  attached  forms.  In  the  last  case  they 
are  often  plastered  over  with  small  foreign  particles.  In  the  marine 
Ehizapada  there  arise,  by  secondary  impregnation  of  an  originally 
chitinous  membrane  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  by  a  further  deposit 
of  the  same,  variously  shaped  caleareous  shells.  These  have  either 
one  chamber  {MonUlwlamia)  or  become  many-chambered  {Polyihn- 
lamia),  with  varied  arrangement  of  the  chambers.  The  shells  either 
possess  one  large  aperture  for  the  emission  of  the  protoplasm  (Impo- 
forata)y  or  they  are  perforated  by  numerous  fine  pores  (Perforaia). 

In  Heliozoa  pieces  of  skeleton  come  into  existence  by  the  impreg- 
nation of  an  organic  substratum  with  silica;  these  generaUy  lie 
loosely  on  the  surface  of  the  soft  body.  In  Clathrtdina,  however,  a 
globular,  much  fenestrated,  siliceous  skeleton  is  formed. 

The  skeletal  formations  of  the  Radidaria,  which  are  rarely 
absent,  show  a  wonderful  diversity  of  structure.  They  consist  of 
fenestrated  spheres,  several  of  which,  connected  by  means  of  rods, 
are  often  contained  one  within  another,  or  of  regularly  arranged 
radial  spicules,  or  of  bivalve  shells,  etc.  etc.  We  have  to  distinguish 
two  altogether  different  skeletal  forms.  One  consists  of  silica  and 
never  penetrates  into  the  central  capsule;  the  other  consists  of 
an  organic  substance  akin  to  chitin  (acanthin),  and  is  always  cen- 
trogen,  i,e,  it  radiates  from  the  middle  of  the  central  capsule 
{AiMfUhma), 

In  one  principal  division  of  the  Gregarina  (PolycisHdas)  the  extended 
body  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  an  anterior  part  (protomerit)  and 
a  posterior  part  (deutomerit).  Another  partition  may  cut  off  from 
the  protomerit  a  front  portion  serving  for  adhesion  and  temporarily 
provided  with  hooks,  etc.  (epimerit).  The  partitions  are,  like  the 
cell  integument  itself,  prpducts  of  the  ectoplasm. 

In  contrast  to  the  envelopes  and  skeletons  above  mentioned,  we 
have  the  cysts  or  capsules.  The  formation  of  capsules  and  cysts 
(encystation)  takes  place  in  the  most  varied  Protozoa  for  protection 
against  dessication  and  putrefaction,  after  acquisition  of  food  to  admit 
of  undisturbed  digestion,  in  hibernation,  etc.;  very  often  reproduction 
(by  fission,  gemmation,  or  sporulation)  takes  place  after  the  formation 
of,  and  under  the  protection  of,  a  cyst 

lY.  Adaptations  for  Ingestion  of  Food.' 

The  organs  of  locomotion  (amoeboid  processes,  pseudopodia, 
suctorial  tubules,  flagella,  cilia,  etc.)  generally  also  serve  for  the 
seizing  and  sucking  in  of  food,  and  for  the  formation  of  cuirents  which 
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bring  it  within  reach.  There  are  no  special  points  of  the  body  for 
the  taking  in  of  food  in  the  Monera,  Sareodina,  OregarinOj  Suctaria,  and 
those  FkgeikUa  which  feed  after  the  manner  of  plants.  In  other 
Flageilata  and  in  the  Infusoria,  there  is  at  one  special  part  of  the  body 
(in  the  Flageilata  at  the  base  of  the  chief  flagellum)  a  depression  of 
^e  ectoplasm  (mouth  and  OBSophafirus),  through  which  solid  food  is 
passed  into  the  endoplasm.  In  the  In- 
fusoria there  are,  closely  connected  with 
the  mouthy  cilia  specially  arranged,  in 
circles  or  spirals,  which  whirl  into  it  the 
minute  nutritive  particles.  A  certain  part 
of  the  body  may  also  temporarily  function 
as  mouth.  In  this  case  the  aperture  is 
only  visible  at  the  moment  of  feeding. 
An  anal  aperture  or  anal  spot  can  also 
be  found  for  the  evacuation  of  undigested 
remnants  of  food. 


y.  Adaptations  for  Excretion. 

The  so-called  contraetile  vacuoles 
may,  with  doubtful  accuracy,  be  con- 
sidered as  adaptations  for  excretion,  i.e. 
for  removing  from  the  body  the  useless  Ma^llSif  V'lIlIZ^^  ""' 

,  o  ,.  —^  -        MeduU* ;  (7,  cortical  Uyer ;  w,  macro, 

products  of   metabolism.       1  nese  vacuoles    nacleaa ;  n\  micronadeaa ;  eu,  cuUcle ; 

are  found  in  most  Amoeba,  Hdiozoa,  c<.  cuia ; «.  trichocysta ;  v,  food  vacu- 
Fk^eOata  (excepting  Cysk^ellata),  and  Xto^''^^.'' r^T^™: 

hfusoriOy  but  are   wanting  in   the   Rhizo-   attonofvacaole  (after  Bay  Luketter). 

ipoda,  Radiolaria,   Oregarina,    and    Cysio- 

fiagdkUa,  They  vary  greaUy  in  niunber.  Where  there  is  only  one 
it  generally  has  a  fixed  position.  There  is  no  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween contractile  and  non-contractile  vacuoles.  The  first  are  vacuoles 
without  walls,  filled  with  liquid,  which  in  cases  where  a  differentiation 
into  ecto-  and  endo-plasm  exists  generally  lie  in  the  former.  They 
gradually  expsmd  and  then  contract  more  quickly,  often  suddenly. 
B^ore  and  during  contraction  they  move  towards  the  surface  and 
empty  out  their  contents  through  an  aperture  only  visible  at  the 
moment  of  evacuation.  They  again  arise  as  a  small  drop,  or  as  several 
drops  which  unite  later.  Perhaps  they  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
I^ing  up  an  exchange  of  water  (evacuation  of  water  taken  in  by  the 
mouth),  and  thus  of  respiration. 

VI.  Trichocysts. 

Small  vesicles  containing  threads,  which  can  be  shot  out  rapidly 
like  the  nematocysts  of  the  Codenteraia,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
ectoplasm  of  the  Infusoria  and  in  one  of  the  Flageilata  (Fig.  20  t), 
VOL.  I  c 
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VIL  Stigmata  (red  eye-spots). 

Stigmata  are  found,  generally  singly,  in  many  coloured  Flagettatcu 
It  is  highly  doubtful  if  these  are  organs  sensitive  to  light 

VIIL  Nuclei 

These  seem  to  be  absent  in  the  Manera.  In  all  the  other  Protozoa 
they  are  found,  either  singly  (many  AmoBba^  some  HeUozoa^  all  OrefforinOj 
and  most  FlagdUUa  and  Infusoria)  or  in  numbers.  They  lie  in  the 
endoplasm — ^in  the  Badiolaria  in  the  central  capsule,  in  the  Oregarina 
in  the  deutomerit — and  are  either  yesicular,  with  membrane,  sap,  and 
one  or  more  nucleoli,  occasionally  with  a  sort  of  nuclear  framework, 
or  homogeneous.  They  vary  greatly  in  shape.  The  nuclear  processes 
in  most  Infusoria  present  complicationa  We  here  find  a  double 
nucleus,  viz.  a  large  maeronueleus,  and,  lying  more  or  less  close  to 
this,  a  small  mlcronueleus  (formerly  erroneously  called  nucleolus). 
The  micronucleus  plays  an  important  part  in  conjugation;  the 
maeronueleus,  on  the  contrary,  during  this  process  falls  to  pieces  and 
degenerates  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  conjugation  begins,  the 
micronucleus  divides  twice,  t.«.  into  four  parts.  Three  of  these  four 
parts  disappear,  while  the  fourth  again  divides  into  two  nuclei — the 
migratory  nucleus  and  the  stationary  nucleus.  The  most  important 
process  during  conjugation  is  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  migratory 
nuclei  of  the  two  conjugating  individuals  A  and  B.  The  migratory 
nucleus  of  A  passes  over  into  B  and  fuses  with  the  stationary  nucleus 
of  B,  while  the  migratory  nucleus  of  B  passes  over  into  A  to  fuse  with 
the  stationary  nucleus  of  A.  A  new  maeronueleus  and  a  new  micro- 
nucleus  arise,  in  the  individuals  which  separate  after  conjugation,  out 
of  the  nucleus  which  results  from  the  fusing  of  the  migratory  and 
stationary  nuclei. 

The  division  of  the  nucleus  is  either  a  direct  division  (constriction, 
dumb-bell  stage,  separation  into  halves),  or  it  resembles  the  indirect 
nuclear  division  found  among  Metazoa,  which  will  be  described  later. 

IX.  Reproduction. 

The  phenomena  of  reproduction  among  the  Protozoa  deserve  more 
detailed  investigation,  as  we  find  included  under  this  head  a  tolerably 
complete  series  of  intermediate  stages  between  the  simplest  reproduc- 
tion by  fission  and  sexual  reproduction. 

Reproduction  by  simple  binary  fission  (cross,  longitudinal,  and 
diagonal  fission)  takes  place  in  nearly  all  divisions  of  the  Protozoa. 
It  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Monera,  many  Bhizopoda^  many 
FlageUata,  and  all  Infusoria.  It  is,  however,  not  observed  in  the 
Gregarina, 

Beproduction  by  budding  or  gemmation  is,  in  the  simplest  cases, 
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distingaished  from  the  above  in  that  one  part  (the  bud)  is  smaller 
than  the  other  (the  mother).  The  small  size  of  the  bud  in  most  cases 
makes  possible  the  production  of  numerous  buds  on  the  surface  of  the 
mother.  This  sort  of  reproduction  is  often  found  together  with  repro- 
duction by  fission  in  Bhizopoda,  HeUozoa^  Badiolaria,  a  few  Oregarina, 
NodUuca^  and  Suctoria. 

In  many  forms  reproduction  by  fission  and  gemmation  are  probably 
preceded  by  a  eoi^Jugation  (temporary  connection  or  fusing)  or 
eopulation  (permanent  fusing)  of  two  individuals. 

In  many  Protozoa,  belonging  to  the  most  varied  forms,  the 
individuals  which  are  produced  by  fission  or  gemmation  do  not 
separate  entirely  from  each  other,  but  remain  more  or  less  closely 
connected,  and  so  form  colonies  of  unicellular  organisms. 

These  colonies  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  they  represent  a 
lower  stage  of  the  cell  colonies  of  the  Metazoa,  and  in  many  cases 
reproduce  in  a  manner  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  sexual 
reproduction  of  Metazoa  and  plants  (see  below). 

As  an  example  of  reproduction  by  gemmation  we  choose  the  Nodiluca,  where 
it  0CCQI8,  probably  after  previouB  copulation  of  two  individual  NoctUtuxt,  side  by 
side  with  simple  reproduction  by  fission.  The  typical  process  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Gemmation  occurs  only  in  such  individuals  as  have,  when  copulation  has  ended,  lost 
their  organs  of  locomotion  and  mouths,  and  are  thus  simple  globular  bodies,  on 
the  walls  of  which  the  chief  mass  of  protoplasm  (central  plasm),  with  the  nucleus, 
is  still  to  be  found  in  its  original  place.  The  central  plasm  at  this  spot  bulges  out 
somewhat,  its  nucleus  divides  by  a  kind  of  indirect  fission,  and  the  prominence  at 
the  same  time  separates  into  two  by  a  furrow.  The  division  of  the  protoplasm  is, 
both  here  and  in  the  following  stages,  merely  superficial,  since  its  deeper  part  remains 
undivided.  By  continuous  fission,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  and  up  to  512  -nuclei  arise,  and 
the  same  number  of  superficial  prominences  of  protoplasm.  Then  each  prominence 
with  its  nucleus  separates  below  the  surface  also  from  its  neighbours  and  forms  a 
separate  bud,  on  which  a  flagelluift  and  a  peculiar  process  are  developed  ;  this  bud 
leaves  the  mother  animal  as  a  spore  (Fig.  11,  b,  e,  p.  9).  The  farther  develop- 
ment of  these  spores  into  young  Nodiluea  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  The  whole 
process  of  the  formation  of  buds  is  very  similar  to  the  discoidal  furrowing  of  the 
meroblaatic  egg  in  the  Metazoa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

Beproduction  by  continuous  fission  and  spore-formation  is  very 
common  among  the  Protozoa.  In  the  latter  case  the  whole  body  falls 
to  pieces,  or  eke  the  greater  part  of  it  simultaneously  dissolves  into  a 
usually  very  large  number  of  nucleated  portions,  i.e.  spores.  Both 
these  methods  of  reproduction  are  generally  accomplished  in  resting 
encysted  individuals,  and  often  after  previous  copulation  or  conjugation ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  Gregarina  and  Flagellata.  They  may 
occur  together  with  ordinary  reproduction  by  fission.  The  spores  are 
generally  capable  of  free  movement,  occasionally  amoeboid,  or  as 
swarm  spores  they  are  furnished  with  a  flagellum  or  several  flagella 
{FhgeUatOj  Badidaria,  some  Hdiozoa,  and  Bhizopoda).  Occasionally 
(Crregarina)  the  spores  themselves  redivide,  and  only  the  portions  thus 
arising  grow  into  adult  animals. 
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Reproduetion  of  Colony-forming  Protozoa. 

Freely  swimming  and  stationary  attached  colonies  alike  come  into 
existence  by  incomplete  fission  and  gemmation.  Among  the  colonial 
Radiolaria  (the  Polycyttaria  among  the  Spumellaria)  separate  colonies 
can  mingle  with  each  other ;  colonies  also  can  multiply  by  fission. 

The  ordinary  method  of  reproduction  of  colonial  Flagellata  and 
Badiolaria  is  the  production  of  swarm  spores  furnished  with  flagella, 
which  takes  place  by  simultaneous,  or  more  often  by  successive,  division 
of  the  body  into  numerous  portions. 

In  the  RadMaria  the  contents  of  the  central  capsule  alone  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  spores ;  and  this  process  is  preceded  by  the 
early  or  later  division  of  the  originally  simple  nucleus.  In  the  case 
of  Radiolaria  which  do  not  form  colonies,  every  spore  becomes 
a  Radiolarian.  In  the  colonial  species,  however,  two  sorts  of  spores 
are  developed  alternately — (1)  Isospores,  representing  the  usual 
Radiolarian  spores,  and  (2)  anisospores,  of  which  again  there  are  two 
kinds,  smaller  microspores  and  larger  maerospores.  The  isosx)ores 
develop  direct  into  yoimg  Radiolaria ;  the  anisospores  most  probably 
do  so  only  after  the  copulation  of  a  micro-  and  a  macro-spore.  The 
young  Radiolarian,  by  repeated  fission  and  gemmation  (formation  of 
so  called  extracapsular  bodies),  produces  a  colony.  The  macro-  and 
micro-spores  are  either  formed  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  or  in 
different  individuals  of  the  colony.  We  have  here  in  all  probability 
a  regular  alternation  of  generations,  one  of  which  reproduces  by  means 
of  isospores,  the  other  by  copulating  anisospores. 

The  reproduction  of  the  colony-forming  Flagellata  is  particularly 
important  and  interesting.  In  the  simplest  cases  every  individual 
of  the  colony  falls  by  successive  fission  into  a  certain  number 
of  portions  which  sever  themselves  from  the  mother  -  colony, 
forming  daughter -colonies.  In  other  cases  (Pandorina),  after  a 
number  of  generations  reproducing  themselves  as  above,  a  generation 
arises  whose  individuals  also  divide;  but  the  resulting  portions 
(gametes)  do  not  remain  united,  they  separate.  These  gametes 
copulate  in  pairs,  the  individuals  of  each  pair  often  differing  in  size. 
The  product  of  copulation  (zygote),  after  a  resting  stage  of  some 
duration,  again  produces  a  colony  by  continuous  incomplete  fission. 
The  reproduction  of  the  Evdorina  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Pa/ndorina  by  the  formation  of  two  sharply  contrasted  sorts  of  gametes, 
male  and  female.  The  sexual  generation  which  produces  gametes, 
and  which  follows  a  series  of  generations  reproducing  in  the  usual 
asexual  manner,  is  either  male  or  female.  In  the  female  colony  there 
are  certain  individuals  (ovoid  gametes)  distinguished  by  unusual 
size ;  in  the  male  the  individuals  divide  into  groups  (plates)  of  32-64 
spermoid  gametes,  each  of  which  has  two  fiageUa.  The  plates  sever 
themselves  and   swim  about  freely.     If  such  a  structure  comes    in 
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contact  with  a  female  colony,  it  remains  attached  to  it  and  breaks  up 
into  single  male  gametes.  Volvaz  (which  leads  almost  directly  by  its 
method  of  reproduction  to  the  higher  plants  and  animals)  is  closely 
connected  with  Budcrina, 

In  Fdvox  (Pig.  21)  the  colony  appears  on  a  higher  scale  of  de- 
velopment^ as  a  division  of  labour  takes  place  among  the  different 
individuals.  Only  some  individuals  are  capable  of  reproduction ;  in  the 
asexual  generation  these  individuals  are  the  parthenogonidla  (every 
parthenogonidium  produces,  by  continuous  incomplete  fission,  a  colony 
which  separates  from  the  mother  colony);  in  the  sexual  generation 
they  are  gametes.  Unlike  the  Endorina,  Volvox  produces,  in  one  and 
the  same  colony,  male  and  female  gametes.  The  female  gametes  are 
simple  individuals  of  the  colony,  only  distinguished  by  their  greater 
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Pia  21.— Volvca  glolmtor.— Sexual,  hermaphrodite  colony,  after  OlenkoTiky  and  BUtMhli, 
combined  axKi  sdmewhi^  diagrammatic.    S,  Male  gametes  (spermatozoa) ;  0,  female  gametes  (eggs). 


growtL  The  male  gametes,  on  the  contrary,  arise  in  masses,  by  the 
successive  fission  of  certain  individuals  (cells)  of  the  colony.  IVom  one 
such  mother-cell  as  many  as  128  male  gametes  may  proceed.  The 
male  gametes  separate,  move  about  by  means  of  their  flagella,  and 
copulate  with  the  female  gametes.  By  successive  division  (into  2,  4, 
8, 16,  and  so  on)  of  the  stationary  zygotes  a  colony,  ix.  a  young  Volvox^ 
arises. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  true  alternation  of  generations, 
asexnallj  reproducing  generations  alternating  with  sexually  reproducing 
generations.  The  sexual  reproduction  corresponds  with  the  method  of 
reproduction  of  the  Metazoa  and  higher  plants.  The  hermaphrodite 
Vdvox  {FlagMaie  colony)  corresponds  with  a  very  simple  hermaphro- 
dite metazoon.  The  female  gametes  represent  the  eggs,  the  male 
gametes  the  spermatozoa;  the  copulation  of  the  female  and  male 
gametes  corresponds  with  a  simple  form  of  fertilisation  of  the  q^  by 
means  of  spermatozoa.  The  zygote  represents  the  fertilised  egg.  The 
formation  of  a  new  Volvox  colony  by  successive  fission  of  the  zygote 
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answers   to  the  repeated  division  of  the  egg-cell,  described  in  the 
Metazoa  as  ftiFFOwing  or  segmentation. 

In  the  colonial  Infusoria  also  the  copulation  of  larger  with  smaller 
individuals  has  been  observed  (Fig.  16,  p.  10,  c),  . 
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Egg  Cells,  Sperm  Cells,  FertUisation,  Sexual  Reproduction 
of  the  Metazoa. 

Whereas  Protozoa  are  either  simple  cells  or  colonies  of  similar 
cells,  all  other  animals,  or  Metazoa,  appear  as  complicated  communities, 
the  individual  cells  of  which  are  no  longer  similar.  Division  of 
labour  arises  among  the  cells;  every  cell  (or  group  of  cells)  in 
the  community  having  to  fulfil  only  one  special  function  is  con- 
stituted in  correspondence  with  this  fimction  (polymorphism  of  the 
cells  of  a  Metazoan  colony).  However  wonderfully  complicated  such 
a  cell  community  may  be,  it  always  develops  (except  in  cases  of 
asexual  reproduction)  by  means  of  the  continuous  division  of  one 
single  cell,  the  fertilised  egg.  This  is  the  product  of  the  fusing  of 
a  female  reproductive  cell  with  a  male  reproductive  cell,  ie,  it  is 
the  result  of  fertilisation.  Reproduction  by  means  of  such  sexually 
differentiated  reproductive  cells  is  called  sexual  reproduotion.  In 
all  forms  of  Metazoa  (with  a  few  not  quite  certainly  established 
exceptions)  sexual  reproduction  occurs  at  least  at  times,  and  con- 
stitutes an  essential  characteristic  by  which  Metazoa  are  distinguished 
from  Protozoa.  It  is  true  that  we  found  in  the  latter  the  beginnings 
of  sexual  reproduction.  As  among  the  Protozoa  a  series  of  phenomena 
lead  vtp  to  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  Volvox  eolony,  so  the 
latter  is  directly  connecteii  with  the  simplest  form  of  the  sexual 
reproduction  of  the  Metazoa. 

In  sexual  reproduction  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  two  distinct  points : 

1.  The  ftising  of  the  cells,  or  more  accurately  of  two  cell 

nuclei,  which  here  takes  place — a  phenomenon  which  is  analogous 

to  the  processes  of  copulation  and  conjugation  in  the  Protozoa.     The 
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origin  and  meaning  of  this  phenomenon  are  not  certainly  ajscertained. 
Many  see  in  them  a  strengthening  of  the  product  of  the  fusion,  ue,  the 
young  new  individual. 

.  2.  The  different  sizes,  or  the  the  sexual  dimorphism  of  the 
fusing  FepFOductive  cells.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour.  The  reproductive  cells  have  a  double  object 
to  fulfil :  (1)  such  a  cell  must  mingle  with  another  (fertilisation) ;  and 
(2)  must^  after  mingling,  form  a  new  organism  like  that  of  its  parents. 
To  secure  the  first  object  fjpee  locomotion  is  useful,  so  that  the  repro- 
ductive cells  may  seek  each  other  and  meet ;  and  fui*ther,  in  certain 
circumstances  a  power  of  resistance  to  external  influences  is  needed. 
To  fulfil  the  second  object  the  cell  must  be  of  a  considerable  size,  and 
contain,  if  possible,  nutritive  material  which  can  be  used  during 
development  Both  these  objects  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  each  of  the 
reproductive  cells  without  disadvantage.  Here  division  of  labour 
steps  in.  Some  cells  fulfil  the  first  object ;  they  move  about  with  great 
ease ;  they  are  resistent,  and  moreover  very  small  (the  smallest  cells 
of  the  organism).  Their  smallness  has  a  further  advantage;  they 
are  produced  in  greater  numbers,  and  can  easily  penetrate  the  second 
sort  of  reproductive  cell  These  are  called  male  reproductive  cells, 
sperm  cells,  sperm  filaments,  or  spermatozoa. 

Other  cells  fulfil  the  second  object  They  are  large  and  often 
filled  with  much  reserve  material  (the  largest  cells  of  the  organism). 
They  substitute  size  and  mass  for  free  locomotion.  These  are  called 
female  reproductive  cells,  or  egg  cells. 

Male  and  female  reproductive  cells  are  either  formed  in  one  and 
the  same  metazoan  individual  (hermaphroditism),  or  in  two  different 
individuals,  male  and  female  (gonochorism,  separation  of  the  sexes). 
The  latter  appears  among  the  Metazoa  generally  as  the  rule,  the 
former  as  the  exception.  The  causes  which  determined  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  are  most  probably  quite  similar  to  those  which  brought 
about  fertilisation  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  one  remembers  that  even 
among  hermaphrodite  animals  a  copulation  of  two  individuals  often 
takes  place,  or  adaptations  are  present  which  prevent  the  fertilisation 
of  the  eggs  of  an  animal  by  the  spermatozoa  of  the  same  individual 
(self-fertilisation),  the  recent  opinion  that  all  Metazoa  were  originally 
sexually  separated,  and  that  hermaphroditism  has  developed  secondarily 
from  the  male  or  female  condition  gains  in  probability. 

The  utility  of  cross-fertilisation  places  in  a  new  light  the  utility  of 
a  sexual  differentiation  of  the  reproductive  cells  into  freely  movable 
spermatozoa  and  massive  eggs.  So  as  still  further  to  secure  cross- 
fertilisation  we  find  copulation  in  very  many  Metazoa.  These  animals 
possess  special  copulatory  organs,  by  means  of  which  the  spermatozoa 
from  the  male  body  are  carried  into  the  sexual  organ  of  the  female, 
and  thus  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  egg. 
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The  Animal  Egg. 

The  mature  egg,  capable  of  fertilisatioii,  is  everywhere  in  the 
animal  kingdom  a  simple  cell,  and  shows  the  typical  structure  of  such 
a  cell  It  consists  of  protoplasm,  called  yolk,  and  of  a  nucleus  which 
is  named  the  germinal  vesicle  in  an  unfertilised  egg.  The  egg 
is  either  naked  or  surrounded  by  one  or  more  membranes  and 
envelopes.  These  are  of  very  different  nature  according  to  their 
origin.  They  are  either  secreted  by  the  egg  cell  itself,  and  then 
answer,  as  real  primary  yolk  or  egg  integuments,  to  the  membranes 
of  ordinary  cells,  or  they  are  in  various  ways  supplied  by  the 
surrounding  tissues  of  the  mother  body,  and  are  laid  round  the  egg 
externally.  In  this  case  they  may  be  considered  as  secondary  or 
aeeessory  esrST  envelopes.  The  eggs  arise  in  special  organs  of  the 
Metazoan  body,  called  ovarla  or  germajfia.  These,  in  the  simplest 
cases,  are  masses  of  cells,  some  of  which  by  stronger  growth  become 
egg  cells. 

The  processes  of  the  formation,  growth,  and  ripening  of  the  egg  in 
the  animal  kingdom  are  as  various  as  is  the  structure  of  the  ovary 
itseli  It  is  especially  the  necessity  for  the  abundant  nourishment  of 
the  c^gs  which  determines  the  most  manifold  modifications.  The  eggs 
are  developed  either  from  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  nuclei  scattered  in 
it^  or  from  an  assemblage  of  similar  little  cells  clearly  defined  one  from 
the  other.  In  the  first  case  the  nuclei,  in  the  second  the  cells,  multiply 
by  fission.  After  this  multiplication  has  lasted  for  some  time  the  proto- 
plasm round  the  nuclei  in  the  first  case  separates  off  and  gives  rise 
here  also  to  independent  cells.  All  these  young  cells  are  young  egg 
germs,  and  capable  of  growing  and  ripening  into  eggs ;  but  only  in  the 
rarest  cases  do  all  the  cells  become  eggs — a  large  number  of  germ  cells 
bare  ahnost  always  another  fate. 

The  nourishment  of  the  egg,  speaking  generally,  is  secured  in  the 
foUowing  ways.  In  animals  without  a  blood-vascular  system  and 
body  cavity  the  ovaries  lie  on  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  or  of  a 
gastro-vascular  system,  which  proceeds  from  the  main  intestine 
(Ccdenteraiay  PkUodes).  In  many  animals  the  eggs  are  developed  on 
the  wall  of  the  body  cavity  and  nourished  by  the  body  fluids, 
into  which  they  sooner  or  later  pass  and  mature  while  suspended 
in  them  (many  higher  worms).  In  the  case  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  higher  anix^ds  the  nourishment  of  the  egg  is  secured  by  a 
rich  provision  of  blood-vessels  in  the  ovaries.  In  those  cases 
where  oidy  some  of  the  egg  germs  are  developed  into  eggs, 
the  remainder  often  serve  as  nourishment  for  these  or  contribute 
to  their  nutrition.  Amoeboid  moving  egg  cells  can  feed  upon  the 
neighbouring  egg  germs  after  the  manner  of  Amahcd ;  or  the  surround- 
ing ^  germs  store  up  food,  which  they  give  over  to  the  growing 
egg  cell,   either  by  emptying  their  contents   into   it   {Cephalopoda) 
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or  by  transfusion  (follicle  formations).  In  Insects  the  egg  germs 
can  develop  in  the  ovaries  alternately  into  nutritive  cells  and  egg 
cells.  In  most  FkUodes  the  case  is  very  complicated;  the  germ 
cells  of  an  original  germarium  here  fall  into  two  more  or  less 
distinct  groups.  The  germ  cells  of  one  group  (germarium)  become 
egg  cells ;  those  of  the  other  group  (vltellarium)  become  nutritive  or 
yolk  cells  filled  with  nutritive  yolk.  In  other  Flatodes  only  some 
of  the  originally  numerous  germaria  retain  their  primitive  function, 
while  all  the  others  are  changed  into  vitellaria  to  supply  nutritive 
yolk.     The  eggs  either  absorb  the  nutritive  yolk  of  the  yolk  ceUs 

before  fertilisation,  or  else  many  yolk  cells 
are  stored  in  an  egg  capsule  together  with 
a  few  fertilised  egg  cells,  and  are  used  up 
during  development. 

The  nucleus  or  the  germinal  vesiele 

(vesicula  germinativa)  of  the  animal  egg 

is  remarkable  for  its  relatively  great  size. 

J     It  consists  of  an  outer  layer,  in  most  cases 

differentiated  into  a  distinct  membrane, 

surrounding     the    light  -  coloured    clear 

^,^  nuclear  fluid.     In  this  lie  one  or  more 

solid  nucleoli  or  germinal  spots  (maculae 

E^i^^^^^^w^,  ^    germinativae),  which  are  often  connected 

the  middle  the  germinal  vesicle  with    with  cach  Other  and  with   the  nuclear 

\^\7^r  '^'"'''^  '^^  **"'  ^™'    membrane  by  a  network  of  fine  threads. 

In  many  eggs  the  germinal  vesicle  lies, 
throughout,  in  the  centre  of  the  egg ;  in  others  it  does  so  at  least  iu 
the  very  early  stages. 

The  Egg  Yolk. 

Investigations  made  by  means  of  the  improved  optical  appliances 
for  research  have  lately  shown  that  protoplasm  itself  (in  Protozoa, 
egg  cells,  and  tissue  cells)  exhibits  a  fine  structure.  It  consists  of 
very  small  firmer  particles,  arranged  in  the  finest  network  of  threads, 
which  form  the  spongioplasm,  and,  lying  between  them,  clear  homo- 
geneous more  fluid  portions,  forming  the  hyaloplasm.  Protoplasm 
thus  constituted  only  in  the  rarest  cases  forms  the  whole  of  the  ^olk. 
In  most  cases  reserve  nourishment  in  the  form  of  fat  or  oil  drops, 
small  plates  and  spheres,  is  found  in  the  protoplasm,  these  being  used 
as  food  by  the  developing  egg.  These  constitute,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  formative  yolk — i.e,  the  actual  living  active  protoplasm  of  the 
egg — an  inert  lifeless  constituent,  only  serving  as  nutriment,  the 
deutoplasm  or  nutritive  yolk.  The  quantity  and  arrangement  of  the 
deutoplasm  in  the  egg  is  of  great  importance,  since  this  determines 
the  course  of  its  first  segmentation. 

It  rarely  happens  that  there  is  no  deutoplasm  in  an  egg.     Less 
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rarely  we  find  only  a  very  small  quantity  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  protoplasm  (holoblastie  aleeithal  eggs,  Fig.  23,  C).  Such 
eggs  are  found  among  animals  which  can  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
development  find  their  own  food,  or  else  among  those  whose  embryos 
are  developed  within,  and  nourished  by,  the  mother  body. 

In  most  cases  the  egg  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritive 
yolk.  Two  different  types  of  eggs  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
arrangement  and  position  of  this  yolk. 

I.  T3l>es  of  Teloleeithal  Eggs. 

A.  In  the  simplest  case  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive yolk  is  imbedded  in  the  formative  yolk,  principally  in  one  hemi- 
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Fig.  23.~8iniotiire  of  dlffsrent  eggi.  A  and  B,  Holoblastio  teloledthal  eggi.  C,  Holo- 
blaitio  alaoltlial  egg.  D,  Oentroleolthal  egg  (of  a  spider).  E,  Meroblaitlo  teloleoitbal  egg. 
^P,  Deotoplasm  :  n,  nncleua,  or  germinal  vesicle. 

sphera  This  hemisphere  is  called  the  vegetative ;  the  other,  which 
contains  the  germinal  vesicle,  the  animal  hemisphere.  Corresponding 
animal  and  vegetative  poles  are  also  distinguished. 

B.  The  quantity  of  the  nutritive  yolk  increases  so  much  that  the 
formative  yolk  is  reduced  to  a  smaller  or  larger  segment  at  the  animal 
pole,  in  which  lies  the  germinal  vesicle.  Besides  this  a  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm  spreads  all  round  the  egg  as  a  rind.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  egg  the  formative  yolk  is  so  much  displaced  by  the 
development  of  the  nutritive  yolk,  that  it  remains  merely  as  a  cement- 
ing substance  in  the  interstices  between  the  elements  of  the  latter 
(holoblastie  teloleeithal  eggs,  Fig.  23,  A), 
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C.  The  quantity  of  formative  yolk  is,  in  comparison  with  the 
enormously  developed  nutritive  yolk,  so  small  that  it  is  only  a  small 
mass  enclosing  the  germinal  vesicle  at  the  animal  pole,  and  a  very 
thin  layer  round  the  whole  egg.  In  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the 
egg  the  formative  yolk  is  quite  supplanted  by  the  nutritive  yolk 
(meroblastle  teloleolthal  eggs,  Fig.  23,  E). 

IL  Types  of  Centroleolthal  Eggs. 

The  formative  yolk  is  arranged  in  a  regular  layer  round  the  whole 
oggi  i^d  besides  this  in  a  mass  containing  the  germinal  vesicle  at  the 
centre  of  the  egg.  The  region  between  the  centre  and  the  circum- 
ference is  occupied  by  nutritive  yolk,  either 

A.  In  largely  preponderating  quantity  (holoblastie  eentroleclthal 
eggs  of  many  Crustaceans)^  or 

B.  Almost,  or  quite  exclusively  (meroblastle  eentroleclthal  eggs  of 
the  Tracheaia  and  many  Crustaceans^  Fig.  23,  D), 

The  Egg  Envelopes. 

These  are  divided  into  (1)  primary  envelopes — yolk  membranes, 
egg  membranes ;  and  (2)  secondary  accessory  envelopes. 

I.  The  yolk  membrane  is  secreted  by  the  yolk  itself.  It  can  be 
formed  at  different  stages  of  the  ripening  of  the  egg,  and  shows  great 
diversity  of  structure.  Occasionally  it  is  double.  It  is  often  pene- 
trated by  numerous  pores  (zona  radlata).  Not  infrequently  there  is 
a  special  opening,  the  micropyla  Both  the  pores  and  the  micropyle 
are  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  egg,  and  serve  in  many  cases 
for  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa. 

IL  The  secondary  envelopes  are  also  very  various.  They  are 
alike  in  one  point — none  of  them  are  formed  by  the  egg  itself. 

a.  The  chorion  is  a  membrane  which  is  very  often  secreted  by 
the  cells  of  the  ovary  which  surround  the  egg  (follicle  cells).  It  lies 
between  the  egg  and  the  follicle  cells. 

h.  Other  accessory  envelopes  are  sometimes  found,  which  are 
only  added  to  the  egg  later  by  means  of  special  glands  on  its  way 
through  the  passages  leading  out  of  the  ovaries.  Such  are  the  egg 
capsules,  albuminous  and  gelatinous  envelopes,  calcareous  shells,  etc. 
Either  only  one  of  these  egg  envelopes  is  formed,  or  else  two  or  more 
are  simultaneously  produced. 

As  an  example  of  the  development  and  ripening  of  an  egg,  we  choose  lirBt  the 
egg-formation  of  the  mussel  (Fig.  24,  A,  By  C).  The  eggs  here  arise  out  of  definite 
ceUs  of  the  germinal  epithelium,  which  grow  more  strongly  and  soon  project  beyond 
the  epithelium,  with  which,  however,  they  remain  for  a  ti^e  connected  by  a  long 
stalk-like  process.  Through  this  stalk,  in  all  probability,  the  nourishment  of  the 
egg  by  the  epithelium  takes  place.  Yolk  granules,  continually  increasing  in  number, 
appear  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  The  nucleus  becomes  vesicular.  The  egg 
secretes  on  its  surface  a  yolk  integument,  which  is  broken  through  at  the  point 
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where  the  egg  joins  the  germinal  epithelium,  so  that  when  the  egg  severs  itself  an 
opening,  the  micropyle,  is  left. 

The  marine  planaria  offer  a  farther  example  of  a  simple  egg-formation  (Fig.  24,  D), 
These  possess  veiy  nomerons  ovaries,  whose  nourishment  is  provided  for  by  their 
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Fia  24.— J,  £,  C,  Thrse  ovarian  eggs  of  a  mussel  In  different  stages  of  development,  after 
nmiBg.  m,  Micropyle ;  dh,  yolk  membrane.  D,  Ovary  of  a  marine  planarlan  with  eggs  in 
different  stages  of  development ;  da,  branch  of  the  intestine  or  gastro^sanal ;  kit  germinal  layer ; 
r,  adTsnced  egg. 

position  between  the  branches  of  the  intestine  and  close  to  its  walls.  In  each  ovary 
there  is  a  small  germinal  layer  {kl)  formed  by  a  mass  of  small  cells  with  nuclei  and 
little  protoplasm.  Some  of  these  cells  grow  and 
^^^KXfme  eggs,  numerous  yolk  granules  forming  in 
them,  and  their  nuclei  changing  into  the  charac- 
teristic germinal  vesicle.  Other  cells  remain 
small;  they  take  up  a  position  between  the 
singly  growing  egg  cells,  and  so  form  a  frame- 
work in  the  ovary,  which  is  continued  into  the 
oviduct 

As  a  type  of  a  perfect  xneroblastio  teloledthal 
egg  with  complicated  envelope-formation  we  have 
the  Urd's  egg  (Figs.  25  and  26).  The  egg  is 
fertilised  within  the  mother  body,  and  has 
aheady  begun  to  develop  when  it  is  laid.  The 
dlflierent  parts  which  can  then  be  recognised  have 
very  different  meanings  and  origins.  In  the 
interior  of  the  egg  we  recognise  the  yellow  yolk 
sphere,  the  well-known  yellow  of  the  egg  (Fig.  26).  This  is  formed  in  the  ovary, 
and  represents  the  real  egg.  In  the  ovary  it  is  merely  a  simple  meroblastio  egg  cell, 
consisting  of  the  following  parts : 


Fio.  25.— Ovarian  egg  oell  of  a  FowL 
k»chf  Formative  yolk;  tb,  germinal 
vesicle ;  wd,  white  yolk ;  gd,  yellow  yolk ; 
d^,  yolk  membrane.   (After  O.  Hertwlg.) 
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1.  An  outer  yolk  membrane,  secreted  by  the  yolk  itself. 

2.  The  formative  yolk,  a  small  whitish  mass  in  which  lies  the  germinal  vesicle 
at  one  pole  of  the  egg,  viz.  the  animal  pole. 

3.  The  yellow  nntritiTe  yolk,  which  represents  the  principal  mass  of  the  egg, 
and  which  appears  in  concentric  layers. 

4.  The  white  nntritiTe  yolk,  which  forms  a  thin  outer  layer  round  the  yellow 
yolk  beneath  the  yolk  integument  and  the  formative  yolk,  and  which  also  sinks  into 
the  middle  of  the  yellow  yolk  from  the  animal  pole  in  the  form  of  a  thick  strand  vdih 
a  swollen  rounded  end. 

When  the  egg  thus  formed  passes  out  of  the  ovary  into  the  oviduct,  the  walls  of 
the  latter  secrete  around  it  the  last  envelopes,  which  are  : 

1.  The   albnmen  with    the   chalaia,   ue,   somewhat  denser   spirally  twisted 


Fio.  20.— Diagrammatio  longitndinal  Motion  of  anowly-laid  Hen's  egg,  after  Allan  Thomion 
and  O.  Hertwlg.  h.L  Formative  yolk;  to.y.  white  yolk;  y.y.  yellow  yolk;  to.  albumen;  cK.1. 
chalaza ;  a,ch.  air-chamber ;  i.«.iii,  inner ;  f.m.  eater  layer  of  the  shell  membrane ;  <.  shell,  t.t.  yolk 
membrane ;  x.  a  somewhat  fluid  layer  of  albumen  surrounding  the  yolk. 

strands  of  albumen,  which  go  from  the  yolk  membrane  out  towards  the  two  ends  of 
the  egg. 

2.  The  double  shell  integument,  which  surrounds  the  albumen  on  all  sides. 
The  two  membranes  which  form  this  integument  separate,  and  between  them  a  cavity 
filled  with  air  arises  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg— the  air  chamber. 

3.  The  porous  calcareons  ehelL  These  three  parts,  therefore,  represent  the 
accessory  integuments  of  the  egg. 


Male  Reproduetive  Cells,  op  Spermatozoa  (Fig.  27). 

These  belong  to  the  smallest  cells  formed  in  the  animal  body.  Each 
spermatozoon  is  a  simple  cell,  as  is  shown  by  its  development  which  is 
generally  complicated,  and  is  very  difficult  to  observe.  A  very  common 
form  of  the  spermatozoon  is  the  so-called  pin-shaped.  Such  a  sperma- 
tozoon consists  of  a  small  knot,  the  head,  representing  the  remains  of  a 
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cell  nucleus,  and  a  mobile  filamentous  appendage,  the  tail,  which  is  of 

protoplasmic  nature,  and  is  much  like  the  flageUum  of  the  Flagellaia. 

Besides  the  tail  there  may  be  accessory  flagella.    Between  the  head  and 

the  tail  a  special  intermediate  portion  is  sometimes  interposed.     Other 

forms  of  spermatozoa  are  occasionally 

found;  round,  pear-shaped,  etc.,  either 

stationary  or  moving  like  Amotbce,    The 

spermatozoa  arise  in  the  testis  from  a 

germinal  layer   or   epithelium,  as  do 

eggs.    After  repeated  division  of  the 

original  formative   elements,  cells  are 

produced  which  are  equivalent  to  egg 

germs,  and  which  may  be  distinguished 

as  sperm  germs.     Whereas,  however, 

the  egg  germs  become  eggs  direct  by 

means  of  growth  and  maturation,  the 

sperm  germs  are  still  further  divided 

and  produce   spermatozoa.     We  have 

abready  seen    a   phenomenon  similar, 

though  not  in  all   points  paraUel,  in 

Vdvox,     An  ordinary  cell  of  the  colony 

there  becomes  by  growth  a  large  egg,  or  by  division  a  mass  of  small 

spermatozoa. 


Fio.  27.— Various  formi  of  Spenna- 

1,  Of  a  Mammal ;  5,  of  a  Turbel- 
larian,  with  two  accessory  flagella ;  c,  d, 
and  e,  of  Nematoda;  /,  of  a  Crustacean; 
g,  of  a  Salamander  (with  tmdalating  mem- 
brane); ht  The  commonest  pin-shaped  form. 


Maturation  of  the  Egg. 

The  ejection  of  the  directiye  op  polar  bodies  is  the  iast  stage  in 
the  maturation  of  the  egg  which  precedes  fertilisation.  The  germinal 
vesicle  moves  towards  the  surface  of  the  egg  (towards  the  animal  pole 
in  the  case  of  eggs  differentiated  into  poles),  and  here  undergoes 
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Fig.  S8L— Dliarganliation  of  the  germinal  veiiole  and  fonnation  of  the  nuolear  spindle  In 
eggs  of  Asterlas  g^antalis,  after  O.  Hertwlg.  x.  Prominence  of  protoplasm ;  A/,  germinal  spot 
vhieh  divides  into  two  distinct  substances,  pn  and  nu ;  kb^  germinal  vesicle ;  sp^  nuclear  spindle. 

considerable  changes.  It  becomes  partially  disorganised  (Fig.  28). 
Out  of  part  of  its  contents  is  formed  that  spindle-shaped  figure 
(Fig.  28,  B)  which  is  characteristic  of  indirect  nuclear  division  (see 
below,  pp.  35,36).  The  one  half  of  the  spindle  enters  a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  egg.    This  prominence 
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then  becomes  completely  constricted  off  from  the  egg  (Fig.  29)  as  the 
first  polar  body.  In  a  similar  manner  a  second  polar  body  is  formed. 
The  formation  of  a  polar  body  thus  appears  like  a  process  of  gemma- 
tion, or  a  sort  of  cell  division,  in  which  one  cell — the  daughter  cell — 
the  polar  body,  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  other — ^the  egg. 
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Fio.  29.— Formation  of  the  polar  bodies  In  Aiterlat  glaolallf,  after  0.  Hertwlg.    §p,  Nuclear 
spindle  ;  rk^t  first,  riflj  aeoond  polar  body ;  ek^  female  pronaclens. 

The  half  of  the  nuclear  spindle  which  remains  in  the  egg  after  the 
formation  of  the  second  polar  body  changes  into  an  egg  nucleus  very 
different  from  the  original  germinal  vesicle,  especially  in  its  size,  being 
much  smaller.     This  germ  is  known  as  the  female  pronucleus. 

In  many  divisions — e.g.  many  insects, — there  are  species  in  which,  alternating  with 
the  sexual  generations,  which  multiply  by  means  of  fertilised  eggs,  there  occur  other 
generations,  which  reproduce  by  means  of  parthenogenetio  eggs,  t.e.  by  means  of 
such  eggs  as  develop  without  fertilisation.  In  these  eggs,  according  to  some 
observers,  only  one  iwlar  body  is  formed.  Many  hypotheses  have  been  brought 
forward  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  these  various  phenomena  of  maturation.  I  can 
here  only  refer  to  the  works  of  BUtschli,  Balfour,  lUnot,  Sabatior,  van  Beneden, 
WeismanxL 

Processes  similar  to  those  of  the  expulsion  of  the  polar  bodies  from 
the  egg  have  been  observed  in  the  formation  and  ripening  of  the 
spermatozoa.  The  nucleus  of  the  ripe  spermatozoon  is  called  the  male 
pronucleus. 

When  the  polar  bodies  have  been  expelled  the  egg  is  capable  of 
fertilisation. 

Fertilisation. 

This  process  takes  the  following  course ;  out  of  numerous  sperma- 
tozoa pressing  towards  the  egg  there  is  only  one,  normally,  which 
fertilises  it.  This  is  the  one  which  first  touches  the  egg  at  a  definite 
point  as  it  appears,  viz.  at  the  animal  pole,  in  eggs  differentiated  into 
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poles,  near  the  polar  bodies.  Here,  at  the  touch  of  the  head  of  the 
spermatozoon,  a  prominence  of  the  outer  protoplasmic  layer  is  formed — 
the  reeeptive  prominence — into  which  the  spermatozoon  penetrates. 
Gradually  it  presses  further  into  the  egg,  its  tail  seeming  to  fuse  with 
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Fio.  SO.— Fatomtion  of  eggi  of  Aiterlat  glaoialis,  after  Fol  (from  O.  Hertwlg'i  Lehrbuch 
der  EntwicJUungsgeadiichte).  One  of  the  spermatozoa  which  have  entered  the  mucilaginous 
eatetope  comes  in  contact  with  the  receptive  prominence.    In  C  the  yolk  membrane  is  formed. 

the  protoplasm  of  the  egg;  the  head  (the  remains  of  the  original 
nucleus)  increases  somewhat  in  size.  Ab  male  pronucleus,  it  moves 
forward  to  meet  the  female  pronucleus.  Finally  they  fuse  and  form 
one  single  nucleus,  the  so-called  sesrmentation  nucleus.  The  egg  is 
fertilised. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  where  the  egg  envelopes  have 
amicropyle,  the  spermatozoon  enters  through  it.  When  the  first 
spermatozoon  has  penetrated  the  egg,  the  micropyle  is  closed  by  a 
fresh  secretion  from  the  yolk,  so  that  no  more  spermatozoa  can  enter. 
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Figs.  81  and  82.— FertUiied  eggi  of  a  Sea-vrohln,  after  O.  Hertwig.    Male  (»k)  and  female  (ek) 
pnmQdei  moving  towards  each  other. 

In  Other  cases,  at  the  moment  when  the  first  spermatozoon  presses 
in,  a  membrane  begins  to  rise  from  the  yolk,  which  makes  the  entrance 
of  other  spermatozoa  impossible.  There  are  adaptations  also  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  entrance  into  the  egg  of  more  than  one 
spermatozoon. 
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Abnormally,  two  or  more  spermatozoa  may  enter  an  egg.  In  suc^^  a  case  several 
male  pronuclei  may  fuse  with  the  female.  Compare  on  this  point  the  works  of  Fol  and 
Hertwig.  It  is  not  improbable  that  twin-  and  triple-formations  may  be  produced 
by  such  over -fertilisation.  The  development  after  over -fertilisation  in  all  cases 
deviates  characteristically  from  the  normal  course. 

The  most  essential  morphological  characteristic  of  fertilisation  is 
the  fusing  of  two  sexually  differentiated  cell  nuclei,  the  male  and  the 
female  pronuclei  In  the  conjugation  of  the  Protozoa  {Paramecium) 
also  we  have  to  do  {cf.  p.  18)  with  a  fusing  of  two  nuclei  (the  stationary 
and  the  migratory  nucleus).  Fertilisation  in  this  latter  case,  however, 
is  mutual,  and  we  cannot  distinguish  the  conjugating  cells  as  male 
and  female. 

Fertilisation  is  either  internal,  i,e,  takes  place  within  the  mother  body,  or 
external,  t.e.  spermatozoa  and  eggs  are  expelled  from  the  parental  bodies  and  meet 
each  other  outside  in  water.  In  the  first  case  at  least  the  reproducing  animals 
possess  special  organs  of  copulation. 

Various  theories  about  the  nature  of  fertilisation  have  been  recently  brought 
forward,  especially  by  Biitschli,  Balfour,  Sabatier,  van  Beneden,  Hertwig,  Weismann, 
Geddes  and  Thomson,  and  others. 

Literature. 
GomprehansiTe  Works. 

Besides  Balfour's  Comparative  Emlryology'  consult  especially  : 
O.     Hertwig.       Lehrbuch    der    EittwickclungsgeschickU    des    Menschen    ufid    dcr 

Wirhelthiere,     3d  edition.     Jena,  1890. 
W.  Waldeyer.     Eieratock  und  Ei.     Leipzig,  1870. 

The  same.    Eau  und  Entiaiekelung  der  Samenfaden.     Aiiat,  Anzciger,    Jena,  18S7, 
where  complete  bibliography  is  given. 

Tissue  Cells  and  Cell  Tissue. 

We  have  till  now  considered  (1)  unicellular  organisms,  and  (2)  the 
egg-  and  sperm-cells,  which  fuse  to  form  the  starting  point  in  the 
individual  development  of  all  the  higher,  t.e.  multicellular,  animals. 
We  will  now  briefly  deal  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Metazoan 
body  is  composed  of  cells,  and  consider  the  various  cells  of  which 
it  consists.  The  observation  of  the  cells  of  the  animal  body  and  of 
their  complexes,  the  tissues,  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  tissues  or 
Histology.  How  different  cells  and  complicated  tissues  arise  out  of 
simple  indifferent  cells,  is  the  subject  of  Histogreny. 

As  our  first  principle  we  can  state  that  all  cells  and  tissues  of  the 
adult  animal  body  arise  by  means  of  repeated  division  flTom  the 
fertilised  egg -cell.  These  phenomena  of  division  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  we  became  acquainted  among  the  unicellular 
Protozoa  as  widely  spread  asexual  reproductive  processes.  Whereas, 
however,  in  most  Protozoa  the  products  of  di\ision  separate,  and,  like 
the  mother  cell,  lead  an  independent  life,  in  the  Metazoa  the  descend- 
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ants  produced  by  repeated  fission  of  the  fertilised  egg -cell  remain 
bound  together  in  space.  Similar  cases  were  found  among  the 
Protozoa ;  we  called  them  cases  of  colony  formation.  While,  however, 
there,  all  the  cells  of  the  colony  remained  alike  and  each  maintained 
itself  quite  like  a  Protozoan  individual,  the  cell  communities  of  the 
Metazoa  by  dividing  among  the 
individual  cells  the  vaidous  duties 
of  life,  so  that  some  cells  are  ex- 
clusively adapted  for  the  per- 
formance of  one  function,  some 
for  the  performance  of  another, 
raise  themselves  into  stable  and 
well-ordered  states,  the  citizens 
of  which  (the  cells)  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  and  can  no 
longer  exist  alone. 

The  division  of  the  egg-cell 
and  its  descendants  occurs  under 
peculiar  inner  conditions,  which 
chiefly  concern  the  nucleus.  Direct 
nuclear  division  during  cell  divi- 
sion is  distinguished  from  indirect 
or  karyokinetic  nuclear  division. 
The  first  and,  as  it  appears,  the  ] 
rarer  agrees  in  essentials  with  that 
abeady  figured  in  the  Arrueha  (p. 
1 2,  Fig.  19).  The  second  shows 
various  modifications.  The  follow- 
ing course  may  be  taken  as  typical 
(Pig.  33,  A-H), 

[Among  the  constituents  of 
the  cell  nucleus  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  achromatin, — 
that  part  which  does  not  stain  at 
all  or  only  very  slightly  when 

treated  with  colouring  solutions,       Fig.  zz.—a-h,  coniecutive  stagei  of  ceu- 
^'iz.  the  nuclear  fluid,  and  a  part  of  '"^■^o^.  "^^  indirect  divnion  of  tue  nucleus 

L\  .  ^       1         7.1  (diagrammatic). 

tne  constituents   of    the   fibrous 

netrwork ; — and  chromatin,  which  freely  imbibes  colouring  matter,  viz. 

the  nucleoli  and  other  granules  of  the  fibrous  network.] 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  ceU  division,  there  appear  near  the 
nucleus  two  opposite  attraction  centres,  round  which  the  portions  of 
protoplasm  group  themselves  in  a  radiate  manner  (formation  of  the 
amphiasters).  The  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  arranges  itself  as  a 
tangle  of  fibres  (Fig.  33,  B), 

2.  The  nuclear  membrane  becomes  indistinct ;  the  tangled  chromatin 
^lls  into  several  loops  (Fig.  33,  (7). 
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3.  These  loops  arrange  themselves  in  an  equatorial  plane  betweeu 
the  two  attraction  centres,  in  such  a  way  that  their  free  ends  aie 
directed  outwards  and  their  angles  inwards.  Fine  achromatine  fibres 
run  to  the  attraction  centres  (Fig.  33,  D). 

4.  The  chromatin  loops  split  lengthwise,  so  that  their  number  is 
doubled  (Fig.  33,  E). 

5.  The  one  half  of  the  chromatin  loop  which  has  thus  arisen  moves 
towards  one  attraction  centre,  the  other  towards  the  opposite  centre. 
The  halves  thus  move  away  from  each  other;  fibres  of  achromatin 
stretch  between  them  (Fig.  33,  F). 

6.  The  chromatin  loops  of  each  side  have  moved  quite  near  their 
attraction  centres.  Their  order  now  becomes  irregular,  and  they 
again  unite  into  a  single  tangle,  round  which  again  a  nuclear 
membrane  can  be  recognised  (resting  stage,  Fig.  33,  G  and  H). 

Diuing  the  last  stages,  at  the  surface  of  the  cell  in  a  plane  between 
the  two  attraction  centres,  a  circular  furrow  appears,  which  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  finally,  when  the  two  new  nuclei  have  reformed, 
divides  the  cell  into  two  halves,  each  with  a  new  nucleus. 

The  cells  which  arise  in  the  animal  body  by  repeated  dinsion  of 
the  egg  develop  in  various  ways,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  remain  bound  together  in  a  special  manner, 
forming  the  so-called  tissues.  Four  chief  sorts  of  such  tissues  can  be 
distinguished : 

1.  Surface  or  epithelial  tissue. 

2.  Connective  tissue. 

3.  Nerve  tissue. 

4.  Muscle  tissue. 

I.  Epithelial  Tissue. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  tissue,  and,  as  Comparative  Histology 
and  Histogeny  teach,  the  most  primitive  complex  into  which  cells  can 
combine.  It  may  therefore  be  correctly  described  as  primitive  tissue, 
from  which  all  other  tissues  are  derived.  Even  among  the  Protozoa 
epithelium-like  combinations  of  cells  occur,  as,  €,g.,  in  Volrox,  where  the 
individuals  (cells)  of  a  colony  are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  layer  which, 
like  a  spherical  mantle,  encloses  a  central  cavity.  Such  a  form  is,  in 
many  Metazoa,  the  immediate  result  of  the  first  division  of  the  egg ; 
it  is  here  called  the  Blastvla,  The  epithelial  character  consists  in  the 
regular  juxtaposition  of  cells  into  superficially  extended  membranes. 
These  cover  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  animal  The  cells  of 
an  epithelium  lie  either  in  a  single  layer  side  by  side  (unilaminar 
epithelium)^  or  several  layers  lie  one  above  another  (multilaminar 
epithelium).  Different  sorts  of  epithelium  are  always  distinguished 
according  to  the  differences  in  the  individual  cells  which  form  them. 
Thus  we  speak  of  tesselated  epithelium  when  the  cells  are  flat,  of 
columnar  epithelium  when  the  cells  are  cylindrical,  and  so  on.     The 
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epithelial  cells  generally  secrete  externally  layers  of  varying  thickness, 
which  often  harden  and  possess  different  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties ;  these  form  a  cuticle 


/ 
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over  the  epithelium.  ^ 

In   the    simplest  cases  i 

every  epithelial    ceU    pos-  ■ 

senses  nearly  all  the  qualities 
of  a  Protozoon.  Division 
of  labour,  however,  soon 
steps  in,  so  that  the  epi- 
thelial cells  belonging  to 
different  areas  undertake 
different  functions.  In  a 
simple  condition,  which  we 
meet  with  in  certain  low 
Metazoa,  e.g,  the  Hydra,  and 
which  is  also  passed  through 
by  many  higher  Metazoa  in 
the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment, the  wall  of  the  pouch- 
like body  consists  of  two 
contiguous  epithelial  layers, 
an  outer  (ectodermal  epi- 
thelium) and  an  inner 
(endodermal  epithelium), 
the  latter  lining  the  central 
cavity  of  the  pouch  (arch- 
enteron).  The  two  layers 
pass  into  each  other  at 
the  opening  of  the  pouch 
(mouth).  This  stage  is 
known  as  the  Gastnda,  A 
certain  not  very  sharply 
defined  di\Tsion  of  labour 
occurs  between  the  cells  of 
the  inner  epithelium  and 
those  of  the  outer  epi- 
thelium. The  cells  of  the 
outer  epithelium  appear 
to  be  specially  suited,  in 
correspondence  with  their 
position,  to  carry  on  the  relations  between  the  animal  body  and  the 
outer  world,  and  further  to  promote  locomotion  and  movement ;  those 
of  the  inner  epithelium  are  adapted  more  for  the  ingestion  and 
digestion  of  the  food  taken  into  the  gastric  cavity.  In  correspond- 
ence with  these  functions,  differences  in  the  structure  and  in  the 
size  of  the  cells  of  the  two  layers  appear.     The  higher  we  rise  in 


Fio.  34.— Varioiu  forms  of  epithelium,  a,  Ciliated 
epithelium  ;  b,  columnar  ei>ithelium  in  profile ;  d,  surface 
view ;  c,  tesselated  epithelium ;  e,  the  same  from  the  sur- 
face ;  /,  epithelium  of  collar  cells,  with  flagella  (firom  the 
endoderm  of  a  sponge) ;  y,  flagellate  epithelium ;  A,  epithe* 
Hum  of  intestine  with  amoeboid  processes ;  i,  multilaminar 
epithelium ;  ky  body  epithelium  of  a  marine  planarian, 
with  pigment  cells,  rod  cells,  and  sub  epithelial  glands. 
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the  animal  kingdom  the  more  sharply  defined  and  the  more  thorough 
is  the  division  of  labour.  The  epithelial  areas  no  longer  consist  of 
similar  cells,  but  the  cells  of  the  same  epithelium,  having  different 
functions  to  perform,  are  differently  constructed. 

The  comparison  of  the  adaptations  by  which  different  cells 
(especiaUy  epithelial  cells)  of  the  Metazoa  seem  to  be  suited  for  definite 
functions,  with  the  adaptations  we  have  described  among  the  Protozoa, 
is  very  instructive.  In  the  latter,  in  the  most  complicated  cases, 
different  portions  of  one  and  the  same  cell  appear  specially  adapted 
for  the  performance  of  definite  functions.  Among  the  Metazoa,  how- 
ever, in  a  number  of  tissue  cells  one  of  the  many  adaptations  of  a 
complicated  unicellular  Protozoon  becomes  the  principal  adaptation 
suppressing  all  or  most  of  the  others,  or  totally  obliterating  them ; 
in  this  way  cells  suited  for  the  performance  of  one  special  function 
arise.  We  find  among  the  Protozoa — ^as  adaptations  for  movement^ 
for  taking  in  food,  and  for  respiration — cilia,  fiagella,  and  so  on. 
Epithelial  cells  of  Metazoa  very  often  assume  such  adaptations  as  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  cells.  Either  all  cells  of  an 
epithelium  are  covered  with  cilia — then  we  speak  of  ciliated 
epithelium — or  only  groups  of  cells  or  single  cells  are  thus  covered. 
The  cilia  of  a  cell  may  be  replaced  by  a  flagellum,  e.g.  in  the 
endoderm  of  the  sponges.  Then  the  epithelial  cells  so  provided  are 
called  flagellate  cells,  which  often  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
Choanqflagellata. 

These  cilia  and  fiagella  serve  among  the  Metazoa,  as  among  the 
Protozoa,  for  very  various  purposes. 

1.  They  cause  locomotion  in  Metazoa  of  small  size  which  live  in 
water  (cilia  of  the  body  epithelium  of  a  few  Rlwhdoaxlidde,  ciliated 
plates  of  the  Ctenaphora,  cilia  of  the  wheel  organ  of  some  Rotifera\ 
and  especially  in  the  free  swimming  larval  stages  of  many  Metazoa 
(general  ciliation  of  many  larvas,  ciliated  rings  and  bands  of  the  larvae 
of  Platodes,  Veiims^  Molluscs,  and  Echinoderms), 

2.  They  serve  for  whirling*  food  within  reach,  as  they  surround 
the  oral  aperture,  e.g.  Rotatoria. 

3.  They  continually  cause  new  digestible  material  to  pass  over  the 
digesting  epithelium ;  in  many  cases  they  at  the  same  time  cause  in 
the  enteric  cavity  a  constant  renovation  of  water  and  of  the  food 
suspended  in  it.  Intestinal  respiration.  Ciliated  epithelium  of  the 
intestinal  canaL 

4.  They  constantly  bring  fresh  oxygenated  water  into  contact  with 
the  epithelium.     Respiration.     Ciliated  epithelium  of  the  gills. 

5.  If  they  carry  on  these  activities  at  certain  parts  of  the 
epithelium  where  sensory  nerves  come  to  the  surface,  they  subserve 
special  functions  of  sensation.     Ciliated  grooves.     Olfactory  pits. 

Very  many  Protozoa  use  pseudopodia  and  amoeboid  processes  for 
locomotion  and  ingestion  of  food,  and  also  perhaps  for  respiration.  In 
many  Metazoa  the  taking  of  nutritive  particles  into  the  intestinal 
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epithelial  cells  by  means  of  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia-like  or 
amceboid  processes  is  an  important  function  of  these  cells,  which  serve 
exclusiyelj  for  purposes  of  nutrition.  In  many  lower  Metazoa  the 
amoeboid  character  of  one  or  of  all  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelium 
is  80  marked  that  they  sever  themselves  from  the  complex  of  epithelial 
cells  and  float  about  independently  in  the  intestinal  cavity. 

Formations  similar  to  the  eontractile  yaeuoles  of  many  Protozoa 
are  found  in  the  so-caUed  excretory  cells  of  the  Turbellarui.  In  their 
protoplasm,  and  in  that  of  their  processes,  small  drops  (products  of 
metabolism)  collect,  and  these  may  mingle  to  form  one  large  drop 
(^•acuole).  The  drop  is  emptied  into  the  lumen  of  the  cell  (see  Fig. 
109,  p.  152),  and  thence  expelled  by  means  of  the  excretory  ducts. 

In  certain  Protozoa  the  ectoplasm  gives  rise  to  stinging  cells. 
In  most  Codenterata  the  production  of  such  stinging  capsules,  the 
soK^Iled  nematocysts,  is  always  the  chief  function  of  very  many 
ectodermaL  cells  (cnidoblasts)  which  do  no  other  work  for  the 
organism. 

In  the  Protozoa  a  membrane  or  shell  for  the  protection  of  the 
unicellular  organism  is  provided  by  the  secretion  of  a  resistent  external 
envelope ;  so  also  in  the  Metazoa  the  epithelial  cells,  and  naturally 
the  ceUs  of  the  outer  body  epithelium  especially,  provide  a  protection 
or  covering  for  the  body  by  the  formation  of  outer  eutieular 
membranes.  Such  eutieular  formations  arise  by  the  mingling  of  the 
secretions  of  different  cells,  or  the  transformed  products  of  the  proto- 
plasm, to  form  a  layer.  They  may  vary  very  much  chemically  and 
physically,  and  stand  in  just  the  same  relation  to  the  epithelial  cells 
which  produce  them  as  do  the  glandular  secretions  to  the  gland  cells. 
To  these  eutieular  formations  belong  the  chitinous  integuments  of  the 
Annulaia  and  ArthropodOj  which  sometimes  by  calcareous  deposit  become 
carapaces  as  hard  as  stone ;  these  integuments  are  secreted  by  the 
epithelium  (hypodermis)  which  underlies  thenu 

The  Cuticle  is  often  penetrated  by  fine  perpendicular  pores,  which 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  cuticle  increases  in 
thickness,  the  cell  protoplasm  remains  connected  with  the  eutieular 
surface  by  fine  processes.  A  fine  cuticle  is  also  to  be  found  in 
ciliated  epithelium,  in  which  case  the  cilia  pass  through  the  pores  to 
the  exterior. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  Metazoa  a  series  of  cells  with 
special  adaptations  and  functions  which  are  wanting  in  the  Protozoa. 
The  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  cells  which  can  adapt  themselves 
to  the  most  various  activities,  presents  much  more  favourable  conditions 
for  a  far-reaching  division  of  labour  than  are  offered  in  the  case  of 
unicellular  organisms.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  the  epithelium 
the  most  various  glandular  eells — cells  which  are  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  of  form  and  structure,  and  possess  a  protoplasm  capable 
of  transforming  the  nutritive  substances  provided  by  the  body  into 
different  sorts  of  secretions,  or  of  assimilating  from  the  body  super- 
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fluous  or  waste  material,  which  they  then  remove  out  of  the  body. 
Dermal  glands  secrete  mucus  or  other  substances. 

When  glandular  cells  remain  single  they  form  unicellular  glands ; 
if  many  combine  for  the  same  purpose  they  are  called  multioellular 
glands. 

In  the  simplest  cases,  these  glands  are  epithelial  cells,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  size,  and  often   pear-shaped.      The  nucleus 

lies  at  the  basal  end  of  the  cell,  ie. 
the  end  away  from  the  free  surface 
of  the  epithelium.  The  secretion 
collects  in  the  cell  and  is  pushed 
forward  towards  its  surface.  Where 
a  cuticle  is  developed  it  is  often 
broken  through  above  the  gland  cell, 
forming  a  pore  for  the  discharge  of 
the  secretion  (Fig.  35,  A),^ 

Unicellular  glands  often  partiaUy 
leave  the  epithelium,  the  greater  part 
of  the  gland  projecting  into  the 
underlying  tissue.  They  then  only 
penetrate  between  the  epithelial  cells 
by  means  of  thin  processes,  the 
efferent  ducts  (Fig.  35,  B), 

A  greater  or  smaller  area  of 
epithelium  often  consists  entirely  or 
principally  of  glandular  cells  (Fig. 
35,  (7).  Such  areas  generally  sink  into 
the  epithelium,  so  that  a  glandular 
epithelial  sac  arises,  into  whose  cavity  the  secretion  is  emptied  (Fig. 
35,  D,  E),  Such  sacs  again  may  form  many  branches  (Fig.  35,  G), 
The  glandular  portion  is  then  frequently  limited  to  the  blind  and 
often  lobate  ends  of  the  sacs,  while  the  rest  serves  as  an  efferent  duct 
Glandular  cells  again  can  sink  under  the  epithelium  of  these  glandular 
sacs,  and  only  remain  connected  with  it  by  their  efferent  ducts  (Fig. 
35,  f). 

It  is  only  natural  that  certain  cells  of  the  epithelium  which 
envelopes  the  body  should  undertake  the  function  of  carrying  on  the 
relations  between  the  body  and  the  outer  world,  i,e,  of  receiving  im- 
pressions and  imparting  them  to  the  body.  Such  epithelial  cells  are 
called  sensory  cells.  They  can  either  occur  singly  or  form,  in  com- 
bination, a  sensory  epithelium.  Originally  these  cells  are  very  slightly 
differentiated,  very  slightly  qualified  for  the  reception  of  varied 
impressions.  But  here  also,  as  the  organism  grows  more  perfect, 
division  of  labour  steps  in.  Certain  sensory  cells  appear  qualified  for 
the  perception  of  definite  sorts  of  impressions  only.  They  enter  into 
combination  with  certain  tissue  elements  and  form  specific  sensory 
organs,  which  give  rise  to  perceptions  of  either  touch  or  sound,  sight, 
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smell,  or  taste.  The  sensory  cells  will  engage  our  attention  again 
later. 

Epithelial  cells  may  become  pigrment  eells  by  the  deposition  in 
their  protoplasm  of  pigment  material;  these  pigment  cells  are  an 
important  element  in  the  external  colouring  of  the  animal.  Deposited 
in  certain  sensory  cells,  pigment  serves  for  the  absorption  of  light  and 
heat  rays,  and  so  contributes  to  the  sensations  of  light,  colour,  and 
warmth. 

Certain  epithelial  cells  often  perform  the  function  of  supporting 
their  companions.  They  form,  by  mingling  with  each  other,  a  tissue 
with  meshes,  the  interstitial  tissue,  which  is  related  to  the  other 
epithelial  cells  as  the  mortar  in  a  wall  is  related  to  the  bricks. 

Since  the  protoplasm  of  neighbouring  epithelial  tissue  mingles, 
and  since  in  epithelial  cells  it  is  the  nuclei  only  and  not  their  proto- 
plasm that  divide,  masses  of  protoplasm  with  nuclei  scattered  through- 
out them  may  arise.  In  such  masses  no  cell  boundaries  can  be  recog- 
nised.    They  are  called  syncytia. 

The  epithelial  cells  do  not  always  lie  close  to  each  other;  they 
are  sometimes  separated  by  clear  intercellular  spaces  for  transmission 
of  fluid,  or  by  intercellular  substances ;  but  in  such  cases  they  remain 
connected  by  means  of  very  fine  protoplasmic  processes  which  stretch 
across  these  intercellular  spaces. 


II.  Connective  Tissue. 

Under  this  name  is  comprised  a  long  series  of  tissue  forms,  which 
may  have  very  different 
origins,  structures,  and  func- 
tions. They  originate  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  epithelium.  Their  essen- 
tial office  is  to  bind  together 
different  portions  of  the 
hody  and  different  organs, 
or  to  serve  as  support  for 
these  by  their  possession  of 
a  certain  degree  of  fimmess. 
We  divide  the  connective 
tissues,  according  to  an  im- 
portant difference  in  their 
origin,  into  two  principal 
groups. 

L  Gelatinous  tissue  (Fig.  no.  Se.— Gelatinous  tissue  of  a  Scyphofnedit^  (diagram- 
36)  takes  its  origin  direct  matlc).*,  Epithelium;  (7,  Jelly;  61,  epithelial  cell  passing  in- 
from     an     epithelium.        To    ^  ^^  J<^»>':^i.  branched  cellsm  the  jelly;^,  elastic  fibre.. 

this  belong,  e.g.,  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  Medusce  and  the  Ctenophora. 
Between   the   inner   epitheliiun  which   lines   the  intestine   and  the 
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outer  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  body  a  homogeneous  jelly,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  water,  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium. 
Cells  leave  the  epithelium  and  enter  the  jeUy,  where  they  assume  a 
different  form.  Sometimes  they  become  spindle  shaped,  sometimes 
much  branched  cells  connected  together  by  their  branches,  sometimes 
elastic  fibres.  Occasionally  such  celk  show  amoeboid  movement 
They  can  even  become  contractile  muscle-cells. 

IL  The  Connective  tissue  proper  does  not  take  its  rise  direct 
from  the  epithelium.  In  early  stages  of  development  of  the  animal 
variously  sized  groups  of  cells  sink  out  of  the  epithelium  below  the 
surface,  multiply  by  fission,  and  so  produce  the  actual  formative  cells 
of  the  connective  tissue.  This  fills  the  interstices  between  the  organs 
and  other  tissues,  or  forms  pillars,  strands,  plates,  and  variously 
shaped  supporting  masses.  It  often  forms  membranes  round  other 
organs  and  tissues,  or  lines  cavities.  Such  a  superficial  extension  may 
even  assume  the  character  of  an  epithelium. 

Two  chief  types  of  connective  tissue  proper  are  to  be  distinguished. 

A.  The  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  lie  close  together  and  form 
no  intercellular  or  connecting  substance. 

Vesicular  conneetive  tissue  (Fig.  37).  Vacuoles  filled  with  fluid 
occur  in  the  cells,  which,  growing  in  size,  cause  vesicular  swelling. 


Fig.  S7.—A,  Tounger,  B,  older  veiioular  oosneotlve  tissue  of  a  Platode.    v,  Vacnoles. 

The  protoplasm  is  then  often  limited  to  a  thin  layer  surrounding  the 
vacuole,  and  this  can  mingle  with  the  neighbouring  cells.  Small 
aggregations  of  protoplasm  may  still  be  found  massed  round  the  nuclei. 

Vesicular  connective  tissue  passes  into  reticular  connective 
tissue,  when  the  fluid -filled  spaces  of  neighbouring  ceUs  unite  with 
one  another.  The  connective  tissue  then  takes  the  character  of  a 
spongy  network  containing  imbedded  nuclei,  and  the  intracellular  fluid 
which  has  flowed  together  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  intercellular 
(reticular  connective  tissue  of  many  Platodes).  In  fatty  tissue  (Fig. 
38)  smaller  or  larger  fat  drops  appear  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
In  pigrmcnt  tissue  colouring  matter  is  deposited. 

B.  The  formative  cells  of  connective  tissue  form  externally  a 
substance,  the  intercellular  substance,  in  which  they  come  to  lie  em- 
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bedded.    This  substance  is  either  secreted  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 

or  it  is  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  outer  protoplasmic  layers. 

However  much  developed  the  intercellular  substance  is,  according 

to  recent  research  it  is  probably  nearly  always  penetrated  by  very  fine 


Fio.  3S.— Fatty  tissue,  after  Ranvler  (from  Claua's 
TfJi-hook  of  Zoology},  F,  Fat-cella ;  B,  connective  tiaaue 

fibrils. 


Fio.  S9.— Chorda  tissue,  after  Leydig. 


processes  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  which  are  thus  maintained  in 
organic  union.     Various  hollow  spaces  are  also  frequently  found  in  it. 

Cellolap  vesicular  connective  tissue  arises  from  the  vesicular  con- 
nective tissue  above  described  by  the  cells  secreting  an  external  mem- 
brane or  cuticle  which  connects  , ,  , ,, 
them  together,  e.g.  Chorda 
dorsalls  (Fig.  39). 

There  are  kinds  of  cellular 
connective  tissue  in  which  the 
cells  do  not  take  the  vesicular 
form,  but  remain  compact  and 
mostly  round.  The  inter- 
cellular substance  is  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with 
the  cells.  If  it  increases  in 
niasS)  the  tissue  passes  into  the 
next  form. 

In  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue the  intercellular  substance 
is  considerable.  When  boiled 
it  yields  glue.  It  is  differen- 
tiated into  fibres,  which  often 
unite  in  bundles,  showing 
the  most  varied  arrangements. 
They  often  run  parallel,  often  cross  each  other,  or  branch  and  anasto- 
mose with  each  other.     The  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  seldom 


Fig.  40.— Reticular  oonneotive  tissue,  after 
Oegenbauer. 
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remain  round ;  they  generally  assume  a  long  spindle  shape  or  a  branched 
form.  In  the  last  case  there  again  arises  a  sort  of  reticulajr  connect- 
ive tissue.  The  processes  of  the  cells  themselves  are  often  differenti- 
ated into  fibres,  which  associate  themselves  with  those  formed  from 
the  intercellular  substance.  Fibrous  connective  tissue  may  have  a 
loose  texture  or  a  firm  texture,  as  in  tendinous  tissue  (Fig.  41).  The 
fibres  swell  on  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalis.  If  they  are  elastic 
and  reticular,  and  if  they  do  not  swell  under  the  influence  of  acids 
and  alkalis,  we  have  elastic  connective  tissue. 

f 
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Fio.  41.— Tendinous  tlisne,  from  the  Fio.  42.— Hyaline  cartilage.    To  the  right  above 

longitudinal   section   of  a   sinew,   after       are  depicted  the  protoplasmic  threads  which  connect 
Oegenbaner.  the  cartilage  cells. 

Cells  of  connective  tissue  may  become  pigment  cells  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  colouring  material. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  structure  and 
rise  of  real  connective  tissue.  The  cells  generally  remain  round. 
They  secrete  membranes,  which  continually  become  thicker  and 
stronger  by  their  own  growth,  and  which  finally  mingle  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  cells  and  form  a  tolerably  firm  intercellular  substance, 
the  cartilaginous  substance,  which  in  boiling  yields  chondnne.  The 
cartilage  cells  continue  to  divide ;  the  daughter  cells  again  surround 
themselves  with  membranes.  Sometimes  the  membranes  of  various 
generations  can  still  be  distinguished — the  less  easily,  of  course,  the 
older  they  are  (Fig.  42). 

If  the  cartilaginous  substance  is  homogeneous  and  structureless  we 
have  hyaline  cartilagre ;  if  it  is  fibrous  we  speak  of  fibrous  cartilage. 
In  cartilaginous  tissue  also  the  intercellular  substance  seems  penetrated 
by  exceedingly  fine  processes  of  the  cartilage  cells,  which  apparently 
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were  already  present  when  the  first  membrane  was  secreted.  Calcified 
cartilage  is  formed  by  the  appearance  of  calcareous  deposits  in  the 
intercellular  substance. 

Cartilaginous  tissue,  on  account  of  its  firmness,  serves  as  support- 
ing tissue  in  vertebrate  and  in  some 
invertebrate  animals. 

Bone  tissue  forms,  jpar  excellence, 
the  supporting  tissue  of  vertebrates. 
The  intercellular  or  bone  substance 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone  by  a  com- 
bination of  lime-salts  with  some  ground 
substance,  which  yields  glue  on  being 
boiled,  and  does  not  dissolve  under 
treatment  with  acids.  In  it  are  scattered 
the  ceU  elements  (bone  cells) ;  they  are  ^'°-  ^-™"«  <^^'  •**"  ^^ 
much  branched,  and  connected  by  their  processes ;  they  are  arranged  in 
parallel  layers,  often  concentrically  round  the  cavity  (Fig.  44).  Bone 
tissue  arises  out  of  indifferent  connective  tissue  cells,  which  are  an-anged 
in  strands  or  flat  expanses,  and  which  function  as  formative  cells 
of  the  bone  tissue,  osteoblasts  (Fig.  45,  a).  They  produce  on  one  side 
bone  substance,  often  in  the  direction  of  cartilaginous  masses,  which 
they  supplant,  s^t  the  same  time  forming  processes  which  remain  im- 
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Fio.  45.— Bone  tinue.  a,  Osteoblasts ; 
b,  bone  cells  (after  Oegenbaun-). 


bedded  in  the  bone  substance.  New  masses  of  bone  substance  being 
constantly  formed  from  the  osteoblasts,  some  of  the  latter  come  to  lie 
in  the  bone  substance,  and  become  bone  cells. 

Dentine  is  nearly  related  to  bone  tissue.  Here  the  formative  cells 
(odontoblasts)  do  not  enter  into  the  dentine  which  they  have-secreted  ; 
they  all  remain  at  its  base,  but  send  into  it  numerous  finely  branched 
processes  (fibres),  which  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  as  many  little 
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channels  of  the  bone  substance.  The  fibres  are  connected  by  fine 
anastomoses. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  bone  tissue  shows  much  similarity 
in  its  origin  with  gelatinous  tissue,  and  dentine  with  epithelial  cuticular 
formations. 

The  blood  cells  and  lymph  eells  which  float  in  the  blood,  the 
lymph  or  the  coelomic  fluid  of  animals,  at  first  rise  out  of  connective 
tissue  cells.  The  blood  has  even  been  described  as  fluid  connective 
tissue,  the  blood  fluid  representing  the  intercellular  substance,  the 
blood  corpuscles  the  connective  tissue  cells.  Lymph  corpuscles  often 
show  amoeboid  movement,  and  are  capable  of  taking  in  solid  materials 
{e.g.  products  of  excretion,  food  material,  products  of  suppiuation,  and 
foreign  bodies). 


ni.  Neuromuscular  and  Muscle  Tissue. 

The  elements  of  both  muscle  and  nerve  tissue  originally  come  from 
the  epithelial  cells.  Both  tissues  appear  simultaneously  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  are  connected  in  their  origin.  In  its  simplest  form 
neuro-muscular  tissue  is  met  with  among  the  lower  Calenteraia  (e.g. 

Hydra),  Here,  in  the  outer  epithelium, 
are  found  cells  which  form  processes 
inward,  and  produce  a  layer  of  fibres 
close  under  the  epithelium.  These 
fibres  are  contractile,  and  represent 
muscle  processes  of  the  epithelial  cells. 
Fio.  46.— Neuro-muicuiar  oeiii  of  the  '^^^  latter,  which  contain  the  nucleus, 

Hydra,  aOer  Klelnenberg.    g,  Muscle  pro-   take    part  with    their    companions    in 

ceases  of  the  same.  limiting  the  surface  of  the  body.    These 

cells  undertake  the  relations  with  the  outer  world,  being  suited  to 
receive  external  impressions.  The  stimulus  created  by  such  impres- 
sions is  carried  through  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  the  muscle  pro- 
cesses, which  contract  in  consequence.  The  cells,  with  their  processes, 
are  accordingly  called  neuro-muscular  cells.  In  them  the  chief 
functions  are  of  nerve  and  muscle  tissue  localised,  in  the  most  general 
undiflferentiated  manner,  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  cell. 
In  consequence  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  neui*o-muscular  cells 
with  one  another,  a  locally  created  stimulus  of  one  or  more  cells  is 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  thus  to  their  muscle 
processes.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  here  again  supplies 
the  key  for  understanding  the  further  differentiation  of  neuro-muscular 
tissue.  One  portion  of  the  neuro-muscular  cells  undertakes  principally 
the  function  of  contractility,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  protoplasm 
becomes  differentiated  into  contractile  substance ;  another  portion  of 
the  neuro-muscular  cells,  while  remaining  in  close  organic  connection 
with  the  first,  performs  the  function  of  receiving  external  impressions, 
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changing  them  into  sensations  and  carrying  on  the  stimulus  to  the 
muscular  elements. 

In  accordance  with  this,  muscle  tissue  in  its  simplest  form  appears 
as  a  system  of  epithelial  muscle  cells  (Fig.  47,  a).  They  still  lie  in  the 
epithelium,  but  no  longer  take  part  in  limitingr  the  body  surface. 
They  form  inwards  muscle  processes  which  run  under  the  epithelium. 
They  are  distinguished  from  neuro-muscular  cells  by  the  fact  that  their 
chief  function  is  contractility,  and  that  the  body  of  the  cell  no  longer 
acts  as  a  neural  portion.  This  cell  body  then  appears  merely  a  remainder 
of  the  original  formative  substance  of  the  fibres ;  it  lies  below  the 
upper  epithelial  cells,  wedged  in  between  them.     In  this  way  a  neuro- 


FiG.  47.— Mniole  fibres,  a.  Epithelial  muscle  cell  (e;),  with  fibre ;  b,  sab-epithelial  muscle  fibre, 
with  attached  protoplasmic  body,  both  of  Cnidaria ;  c,  longitudinal  section  of  muscle  fibre  of  a 
Nematode ;  Ci,  transverse  section  of  the  same ;  e,  of  an  Hirudo ;  ei,  the  same  in  transverse  section ; 
d,  dorso-ventral  muscle  fibre  of  a  marine  Planarian ;  /,  the  same  of  an  Hirudo ;  g,  branched  muscle 
fibre  from  the  Jelly  of  a  Ctenophore ;  p,  protoplasm,  or,  in  e  and  ei,  medulla ;  cs,  contractile 
substance ;  ft,  nucleus. 

muscular  cell  becomes  an  epithelial  muscle  fibre,  with  a  protoplasmic 
body  containing  a  nucleus  attached  to  it.  From  this  to  sub-epithelial 
musele  fibres  (Fig.  47,  b)  is  a  short  step.  These  no  longer  lie  in,  but 
under  the  epithelium.  They  consist  of  a  contractile  fibre,  which 
carries  along  its  whole  length,  on  the  side  bordering  on  the  epithelium, 
a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm. 

In  other  cases,  e.g.  in  the  Ctenophora,  epithelial  cells  can  leave  their 
complex  and  enter  into  the  jelly  SjBcreted  below  the  epithelium.  Here 
they  often  grow  into  fibres  branched  at  each  end  (Fig.  47,  g),  whose 
protoplasm  changes  into  a  contractile  substance.  Such  fibres  are 
known  as  mesenchymatous  muscle  cells,  as  opposed  to  epithelial 
muscle  cells. 
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The  above  differentiations  of  muscle  tissue  are  seen  within  the 
division  of  the  Cnidaiia,  Various  forms  of  muscle  elements  can  here 
be  found  in  one  and  the  same  animal. 

Even  if  it  is  not  impossible  that  muscle  fibres  respond  to  certain 
direct  stimuli  by  contraction,  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  them 
that  they  respond  only  to  stimuli  communicated  to  them  by  the  ner%'e 
elements. 

A  general  division  into  two  principal  types  of  muscle  fibres  may 
be  made :  (1)  smooth,  and  (2)  transversely  striated. 

Smooth  muscle  fibres  are  almost  always  simple  muscle  cells. 
One  single  cell  forms  a  fibre.  The  contractile  substance  is  either 
formed  by  the  cell  on  one  side,  so  that  the  cell  with  the  nucleus  t^pear 
as  an  attached  body  (Fig.  47,  c,  c^),  or  the  contractile  substance  becomes 
differentiated  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  formative  cell,  and  then 
tubular  muscle  fibres  arise  (Fig.  47,  e,  e^).  In  these  we  distinguish  the 
outer  contractile  corticle  layer  from  the  central  medulla  which  con- 
tains the  nucleus ;  this  medulla  fills  the  axis  of  the  muscle  fibre,  and 
represents  the  more  or  less  unchanged  remnant  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  formative  cell.  The  contractile  substance  of  the  smooth  muscle 
fibres  often  appears  longitudinally  striated,  and  under  the  influence  of 
suitable  reagents  separates  into  the  fine  long  fibrillse  which  are  the 
cause  of  this  longitudinal  striation.  The  smooth  muscle  fibres  are 
often  branched  at  one  or  both  ends,  especially  in  those  cases  in  .which 
they  have  an  isolated  course  (Fig.  47,  d,  /).  The  above  described  muscle 
fibres  of  the  Codenterata  are  of  this  sort 

Striated  muscles. — ^These  are  considered  as  physiologically  the 
most  efficient  muscle  elements.  Even  among  the  Coslenkrata,  the  con- 
tractile fibres  of  the  epithelial  muscular  cells  appear  transversely 
striated.  The  muscle  processes  of  several  cells  unite  to  form  a  group 
of  striated  fibres.  Striated  fibres  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  muscula- 
ture in  the  Arthropoda  and  Fertebrata,  They  arise  out  of  muscle- 
forming  cells,  the  greater  portion  of  one  such  cell  becoming 
differentiated  into  transversely  striated  fibre.  The  remainder  of  the 
protoplasm,  with  the  nucleus,  often  persists  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  protoplasmic  layer  which  produces  the  Sarcolemma, 
the  membrane  which  envelops  the  muscle  fibre.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
however,  the  number  of  nuclei  increases  as  the  muscle  fibre  grows  and 
differentiates  fiu'ther ;  the  fibre  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  many- 
celled  structure  proceeding  from  one  cell  by  incomplete  division. 
Often,  however,  several  cells  lying  one  behind  the  other  share  in 
the  formation  of  a  muscle  fibre.  Striated  muscle  fibre  appears  not 
only  transversely  but  longitudinally  striated.  The  transverse  striation 
comes  from  a  regular  alternation  of  singly  refractive  with  doubly 
refractive  elements. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  many  different  opinions  about  the  finer  stnictnre 
of  the  striated  muscle  fibre.  According  to  the  last  view  of  Van  Gehuchten,  sup- 
ported by  investigations  of  the  transversely  striated  muscle  fibres  in  the  Arthropoda, 
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the  muscle  fibre,  like  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  in  general,  consists  of  a  network 
of  close  and  very  fine  fibres,  the  spongioplasm,  and  of  an  intermediate  homogeneous 
fluid  substance,  the  hyaloplasm.  The  former  is  contractile  and  elastic,  the  latter  is 
purely  passive.  In  muscle  fibres  the  spongioplasm  is  regularly  arranged  (Fig.  49,  A). 
It  consists  of  parallej  filaments,  which  run  longitudinally  and  are  bound  by  transverse 
filaments  at  r^ular  intervals  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 
A  transverse  section  lying  in  such  a  plane  would  form  a  plate  with  reticularly 
arranged  filaments  and  hyaloplasm  between  them  (Fig.  49,  B).    There  are  no 
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Fig.  49.— Tranivenely  striated  muscle  fibre  of 
an  Arthropod,  after  Van  Oehuohten.  A,  Lateral 
view.    Bf  In  transverse  section. 


transverse  connections  between  the  longitudinal  filaments,  except  at  these  regular 
intervals,  so  that  on  a  transverse  section  of  the  fibre  made  at  any  other  part  of  it 
only  ^e  transyeise  section  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  would  be  seen.  It  is  clear 
how,  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  finer  portions,  the  transversely  and  longitudin- 
ally striated  appearance  of  the  fibre  could  be  produced.  There  are  weighty  objec- 
tions, however,  to  these  views  of  Van  Gehuchten. 

The  muscle  fibres  contract  in  response  to  stimuli  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  motor  nerve  fibres.  They  therefore  always  stand  in  con- 
nection with  the  ends  of  such  fibres  in  a  manner  which  cannot  here 
be  fiirther  described. 

Muscle  fibres  joined  together  by  connective  tissue  unite  to  form 
bundles,  bands,  or  tubes.  These  again  can  be  united  in  layers  or  in 
thick  muscle  strands. 

Muscle  fibres,  smooth  as  well  as  striated,  arise,  even  in  many  higher 
Metazoa,  out  of  epithelium ;  in  many  of  these,  however,  the  muscle- 
forming  cells  (Myoblasts)  are  descendants  of  cells  which  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  development  sank  below  the  level  of  the  epithelium  to 
which  they  belonged.  Both  kinds  of  formation  may  occur  in  the  same 
animal.  ^^.**r         "*''*****^ 
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IV.  Nerve  Tissue. 

As  muscle  elements  pure  and  simple  may  be  imagined  to  arise  out 
of  neuro-muscular  cells  by  the  gradual  differentiation  of  most  of  the 
protoplasm  of  one  part  of  the  cell  into  contractile  substance,  the 
muscular  function  thus  being  brought  to  the  front  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  possible  functions,  so  nerve  elements  may  be  produced  by 
the  suppression  of  the  contractile  part  of  the  cell  and  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  neiual  portion.  We  can  perhaps  imagine  that 
the  simple  sensory  cells  of  the  body  epithelium  of  the  lower  Metazoa 
arose  in  this  way,  always  presupposing  that  they  remained  in  connection 


Fig.  50.— Pieoe  of  a  muiole  lameUa  of  the  septum  of  an  Actinlan  (Anthea  cereiu),  with  nene 
plexus,  after  O.  and  R.  Hertwlg.  m,  Muscle  fibres ;  ss,  sensory  cell,  witii  sensory  hair ;  gz,  ganglion 
cell. 

with  the  neighbouring  contractile  elements,  either  by  simple  contact 
or  by  processes.  In  this  way  a  stimulus  received  by  the  sensory  cells 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  muscle  cells.  The  sensory  cells  are 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  delicate,  usually 
immobile,  sensory  hair,  projecting  outwards.  Division  of  labour  could 
then  go  further.  Single  sensory  or  nerve  cells  of  the  most  undiffer- 
entiated sort,  found  in  contact  with  other  sensory  cells  and  muscle  cells, 
could  give  up  their  connection  with  the  surface  of  the  body  and  sink 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  epithelium,  thus  playing  the  part  of  inter- 
mediaries between  sensory  and  muscle  cells  (Fig.  50),  and  transmit  the 
stimulus  received  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  Such  cells  are  found  in 
many  Codenterata,  They  are  here  already  known  as  ganglion  cells. 
They  possess  processes  by  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  sensory  cells  and  muscle  fibres.     They  represent  the 
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central  elements  of  the  nervous  system;  in  them  the  impressions 
which  have  come  from  the  sensory  cells  become  sensations  which  can 
be  transformed  into  will  impulses;  from  them  proceed  the  stimuli 
which  cause  the  muscle  fibres  to  contract 

The  nervous  system  becomes  complicated  as  low  down  as  among 
the  Codenieraia,  but  more  especially  in  animals  of  a  higher  grade. 
Between  the  central  parts,  i.e,  the  ganglion  cells  on  the  one  side,  and 
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the  sensory  and  muscle  cells  on  the  other,  nerve  cells  are  interposed, 
which,  being  stretched  like  fibres,  become  nerve  fibres.  These  imder- 
take  exclusively  the  function  of  the  transmission  of  sense  impressions 
from  the  sensory  cells  to  the  ganglion  cells,  and  the  transmission  of 
stimuli  from  the  ganglion  cells  to  the  muscle  fibres. 

Besides  this,  the  glanglion  cells  no  longer  appear  scattered, 
arranged  in  a  plexus,  but  they  unite  into  masses,  wMch  are  defined 
as  the  central  orgrans  of  the  nervous  system,  e.g,  the  brain.  The 
nerve  fibres  also  unite  into  nerves.     There  are  two  sorts  of  nerve 
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fibres :  (1)  Sensory  nerve  fibres,  which  transmit  sensory  impressions 
from  the  peripheral  sensory  cells  to  the  central  organ;  (2)  Motor 
nerve  fibres,  which  transmit  stimuli  from  the  central  organ  to  the 
muscles.  The  majority  of  sensory  cells  also  do  not  remain  in  their 
undifferentiated  condition.  Division  of  labour  steps  in  here  also. 
Some  cells  seem  specially  suited  for  the  reception  of  light  and  colour 
sensations,  others  for  those  of  sound,  others  again  for  sensations  of 
smell  and  taste.  Tactile  cells  still  remain  in  the  most  undifferentiated 
condition.  Many  sensory  cells  which  are  qualified  to  receive  one  and 
the  same  class  of  stimuli  become,  by  the  addition  of  accessory  tissues, 
combined  into  complicated  sensory  apparati — the  speelfie  sensoiy 
organs :  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

The  ganglion  cells  possess  one  or  more  processes  (unipolar,  bi>polar, 
multi-polar  ganglion  cells),  one  or  more  of  which  pass  over  into  the 
nerve  fibres,  while  others  only  serve  perhaps  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  cells.  The  process  of  a  unipolar  ganglion  cell  sooner  or  later 
divides  into  at  least  two  branches,  one  motor  and  the  other  sensory. 
The  ganglion  cells  in  peripheral  ganglion  centres  are  often  enclosed 
in  envelopes  of  connective  tissue. 

Nerve  fibres  may  have  many  branches,  and  are  often  finely 
striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  are  either  naked — ^in  some 
'  of  the  lowest  Metazoa — or  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  the  neurilemma, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  When  many 
nerve  fibres  form  one  nerve,  the  single  fibres  of  this  nerve  are, 'among 
all  the  higher  animals,  kept  apart  from  one  another  by  this  sheath ; 
the  whole  then  in  transverse  section  produces  the  effect  of  a  spongy 
tissue,  in  whose  larger  or  smaller  meshes  the  transverse  sections  of 
the  nerve  fibres  lie.  iHThe  neurilemma  is  not  generally  continued  on 
^  to  the  ganglion  cells. 

A  further  distinction  between  two  sorts  of  nerves  has  been  made, 
especially  among  the  Yertebrata :  (1)  nerves  without  medulla,  which 
remain  simple ;  and  (2)  nerves  containing  medulla,  in  whose  fibres 
two  parts  are  found — an  outer  oleagenous  tubular  medullary  sheath,  and 
a  fibre  surrounded  by  this — the  axis-cylinder.  On  entering  a  ganglion 
cell,  the  latter  alone  penetrates  its  process — it  alone  represents  the  path 
of  transmission.  Both  these  sorts  of  nerve  fibre  are  enclosed  in  neuri- 
lemma sheaths. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  nervous  system  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  its  original  place  of  formation,  ie.  in  the  body  epithelium. 
In  the  higher  animals  the  nervous  system  remains  in  connection  with 
the  body  epithelium  through  the  sensory  apparatus.  This  helps  us  to 
understand  why,  in  the  embryonic  development  of  the  highest  animals, 
the  nervous  system  is  always  produced  by  the  outer  epitibelial  layer. 
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CHAPTEK    II 

Introduction  to  the  stndy  of  the  Uetaioa — CcBlenterata  or  Zoophjrta  ai  the 
loweit  Hetatoa  constmoted  ewentlally  of  two  oell  layers— Yolk  legmenta- 
tion  and  formation  of  the  two  primitive  germinal  layers  of  the  Ketasoa 
(Gastrsa  theory). 

Introduction. 

In  contradistinction  to  Protista  at  PFOtozoa  we  have  real  Animals  or 
Hetazoa.  The  bodies  of  the  former  consist  of  one  single  cell  or  of 
several  similar  cells  (with  the  exception  of  Volvox\  each  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  competent  to  perform  all  vital  functions  (cell  colony) ;  the 
bodies  of  Metazoa,  on  the  contrary,  always  consist  of  a  number  of  cells 
which  are  not  all  similar,  but  have  divided  among  them  the  different 
forms  of  vital  activity  (cell  community).  The  division  of  labour  may 
be  more  or  less  complete,  and  according  to  it  the  degree  of.  morpho- 
logical complexity  and  of  physiological  perfection  is  determined. 
There  are  animals  which  are  morphologically  (according  to  structure) 
and  physiologically  (according  to  their  vital  activities)  only  a  little 
raised  above  the  Protozoan  colony,  e.g,  the  Hydra. 

The  bodies  of  these  animals  consist  of  only  slightly  different 
sorts  of  cells:  digesting  cells,  neuro-muscular  cells,  stinging  cells, 
and  formative  eells  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa.  All  these  kinds  of  cells 
are,  however,  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  Hydra  body ;  not 
one  of  them  can  be  removed  from  the  body  without  endangering 
its  existence.  The  whole  body  is  nevertheless  physiologically  an 
individual,  but^  as  opposed  to  the  cell,  an  individual  of  a  second, 
i.e.  a  higher  ordOF — ^a  person.  Most  animals  remain  at  this  stage  of 
individuality.  A  Medusa,  a  Worm,  a  Crustacean,  or  a  Mammal  is 
such  an  individual  of  the  second  order.  In  many  animal  divisions, 
however,  individuals  of  the  second  order  multiply  by  fission  or  gemma- 
tion. The  new  individuals  thus  arising  remain  united,  and  together  form 
individuals  of  the  third  order — ^an  animal  stock.  The  single  indi- 
viduals which  collectively  form  such  a  stock  may  remain  similar,  and 
they  then  are  related  to  the  stock  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  cell- 
individuals  of  a  Protozoan  colony  are  related  to  the  colony ;  or  division 
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of  labour  again  steps  in,  resulting  in  variety  of  development  in  body 
form  and  structure  of  the  persons  forming  the  stock  (polymorphism). 
Then  sach  a  stock  is  also  physiologically  again  an  individual  of  the 
third  order.  The  single  persons  become  equivalent  to  instruments  of 
this  complex  individus^  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  various 
cell  elements  of  a  single  individual,  e.g.  a  Hydra,  bear  to  it  As  instances 
of  animal  stocks  without  division  of  labour  among  the  persons  we  have 
most  Corals ;  and  of  stocks  with  far-reaching  division  of  labour  and 
polymorphiffln  the  Siphomphora. 

Even  in  the  lowest  Metazoa  the  cell  elements  are  not  found 
scattered  in  the  body  without  any  special  arrangement.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  even  among  the  simplest  Ccdenterata  that  they  are 
arranged  in  two  epithelium-like  layers,  which  are  closely  contiguous  and 
form  the  wall  of  the  body,  which  is  pouch-shaped  and  provided  with  an 
opening.  In  keeping  with  the  physiological  activities  of  the  various 
cells,  the  stinging  cells  and  the  neuro-muscular  cells  form  the  outer 
layer,  while  the  digesting  cells  form  the  inner  layer,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  pouch  cavity,  Le,  the  gastric  cavity.  The  reproductive 
ceils  lie  protected  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  outer  layer.  These 
two  layers,  which  occur  in  the  development  of  all  Metazoa,  are  called 
the  Eetoderm  and  the  Endoderm. 

Either  similar  or  dissimilar  cells  or  tissues,  therefore,  may  combine 
to  form  cell  or  tissue  complexes.  Such  complexes  are  called  organs 
when  the  cells  or  tissues  combining  to  form  them  perform  in  common 
one  or  more  functions.  The  endoderm  of  the  Hydra  is  a  primitive 
organ,  all  the  cells  of  which  undertake  the  digestion.  The  tentacles 
of  the  Hydra  are  slightly  more  complicated  organs;  they  serve  as 
organs  of  touch,  as  weapons,  and  as  organs  for  seizing  food.  For  these 
purposes  they  contain  neuro-muscular  and  stinging  cells.  For  the 
nutrition  of  the  tentacles  canals  lined  with  endoderm  enter  them  from 
the  gastric  cavity.  In  this  way  the  most  various  elements  are  drawn 
into  the  service  of  one  or  of  several  functions  after  which  the  organs 
are  named.  We  therefore  speak  of  the  sensory  organs  and  the  organs 
of  movement^  respiration,  etc. 

Several  organs  of  the  same  sort  with  similar  functions  may  occur 
in  the  same  body  (this  is  especially  the  case  among  the  higher  animals); 
these  are  then  portions  of  an  orgranic  system — muscular  system, 
vascular  system,  nervous  system,  etc. 

The  observation  of  the  construction  of  the  animal  body  out  of  cells, 
tissues,  organs,  etc.,  is  the  object  of  Anatomy,  microscopic  and  mac- 
Foaeippie.  These  become  Comparative  Anatomy  when  the  structure 
of  animal  bodies  is  considered  comparatively.  Comparative  anatomy, 
again,  ^  the  indispensable  aid  of  zoology  in  one  of  its  chief  tasks — the 
discovery  of  the  natural  relations  of  afBnity  among  animals  and  of  the 
conjectural  course  of  development  of  the  animal  world  in  the  earth's 
history.  Comparative  anatomy  seeks  to  define  the  relations  of  affinity 
between  the  different  portions  which  combine  to  form  the  animal  body. 
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It  deals  naturally,  not  only  with  the  bodies  of  animals  now  living,  but 
also  with  the  bodies  of  animals  of  past  geological  periods  in  so  far  as 
these  are  attainable  in  a  fossilised  condition ;  not  only  with  the  bodies 
of  adult  animals,  but  with  all  the  consecutive  stages  of  development  of 
such  animals.  For  an  animal  form  is  characterised  not  only  by  its 
structure  in  a  fully  grown  and  sexually  mature  stage,  but  by  its  struc- 
ture in  all  the  previous  consecutive  stages  of  its  development.  Com- 
parative anatomy  only  considers  organs,  as  we  have  ahready  said, 
according  to  their  structure  and  their  connections  of  affinity,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  physiological  activities.  The  relationship  of  two 
organs  rests  upon  their  descent  from  the  same  organ  of  a  common 
racial  fonn.  The  proof  of  this  relationship  establishes  the  Homology 
of  the  organs  in  different  animals.  Thus  the  anterior  or  posterior 
extremities  of  the  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  are  homo- 
logous to  each  other  and  to  the  pectoral  or  ventral  fins  of  the  Fish, 
because  these  organs  have  a  common  origin.  The  limbs  of  the  Ferte- 
braia  and  those  of  the  ArOwopoda  are  not  homologous,  but  only  aiuu 
logons,  because  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  definite  organ  in  a 
common  racial  form.  They  were  first  formed  independently  within 
each  of  these  groups,  and  the  superficial  similarity  which  they  exhibit 
is  only  the  result  of  their  adaptation  to  the*  same  function. 

Zoological  research  has  further  proved  that  in  the  process  of  time 
organs  can  undertake  functions  quite  different  from  those  which  they 
originally  performed  (prinelple  of  the  change  of  functions).  The  air- 
bladder  of  fishes,  for  example,  is  principally  a  hydrostatic  apparatus 
used  by  these  animals  for  rising  or  sinking  in  the  water.  At  the  same 
time,  in  certain  fishes  the  air-bladder  may  also  undertake  the  secondary 
function  of  a  respiratory  apparatus.  This  secondary  function  becomes 
in  the  higher  Vertebrata  the  chief  function ;  the  lung  rises  out  of  the 
air  bladder,  and  the  original  function  is  quite  lost  The  so-called 
ntdlmentary  organs  are  of  great  importance  in  comparative  anatomy; 
these  are  degenerated  organs  which  are  not  in  the  condition  to  perform 
any  useful  function  for  the  organism.  They  are  remains  of  originally 
well-developed  and  functionally  important  organs,  retained  by  inherit- 
ance, but  in  the  act  of  disappearing.  Thus  the  human  processus  vermi- 
f  ormis  is  a  small  remainder  of  an  intestinal  csecum  which  is  greatly 
developed  in  certain  Mammalia  of  a  lower  order  and  energetically 
takes  part  in  the  work  of  digestion. 

How  is  the  rise  of  the  lowest^  simplest  Metazoa  to  be  imagined  1 
This  question  is  answered  by  various  theories;  one  of  these,  the 
Oastrssa  theory,  has  been  very  generally  accepted.  This  theory  rests 
upon  two  series  of  facts : 

1.  In  the  development  of  very  many  Metazoa  there  arises^  by 
repeated  division  of  the  egg  cell,  a  hollow  group  of  similar  cells, 
which  in  its  structure  shows  a  general  correspondence  with  a 
Protozoan   colony  {Volvox^   Magosphxra).      The   cells  of  this   group 
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(blastula)  arrange  themselves  in  all  Metazoa  in  a  double  layer,  and  in 
inanj  cases  they  do  this  in  the  simplest  manner,  i,e,  by  the  wall  of  the 
hollow  sphere  sinking  in  at  one  spot  The  sunken  portion  lines  the 
non-invaginated  portion  of  the  hollow  sphere,  and  so  we  have  a 
pouch  with  a  double  wall  (ectoderm  and  endoderm).  The  inner 
layer,  the  endoderm,  surrounds  a  cavity,  the  apch-enteron,  which 
opens  outward  by  an  aperture,  the  primitive  mouth  or  blastopore. 
lie  outer  layer,  or  eetoderm,  everywhere  supplies  the  outer  integu- 
ment and  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal ;  the  inner,  the  enteric 
epithelium  and  the  glands  which  proceed  from  it  This  germinal  form 
is  called  Gastnda. 

2.  The  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  Metazoa,  e.g.  one  of  the  simplest 
CoHaUeraia^  throughout  life  consists  of  two  layers,  which  in  all  essentials 
correspond  with  tiie  two  germinal  layers  of  the  Gastrula.  The  outer 
layer,  the  ectoderm,  represents  the  outer  integament ;  the  inner,  the 
endoderm,  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  intestinal  eavlty.  The  latter 
surrounds  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  opens  at  one  point,  the  mouth. 

From  these  two  series  of  facts  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn: — 

1.  All  Metazoa  are  descended  from  one  common  ancestral  form, 
which  possessed  essentially  the  structure  of  one  of  the  lower  Codenieraia. 
This  hypothetical  ancestor,  the  Oastrcea,  is  met  with  in  all  Metazoa 
as  a  transitionary  stage  in  their  development — as  a  Gastrula. 

2.  The  Gustrasa  itself  arose  in  a  similar  way  from  a  Protozoan 
colony  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  sphere  by  the  formation  and  the 
gradual  deepening  of  a  depression,  just  as  in  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  many  animals  the  gastrula  arises  by  invagination  out  of  a 
hollow  group  of  cells,  the  product  of  the  segmentation  of  the  egg. 

The  thzee  chief  Diviiioiis  of  the  Hetaioa. 

A.  The  body  consists  essentUlly  of  two  layers — the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 
There  is  no  middle  layer  as  a  rule,  and  where  such  does  occur,  its  close  relation  to 
either  the  ectoderm  or  the  endoderm,  or  to  both,  is  clear.  Intestine  with  one  external 
aperture — ^the  mouth,  A  body  cavity  between  the  intestine  and  the  integument  is 
wanting ;  so  also  are  blood-vessels  and  excretory  organs.  A  nervous  system  is  either 
wutiiig^  or,  where  it  occurs,  is  little  centralised. 

Comprises :  The  Beoond  Baoe  or  Phylum  of  the  Animal  Kingdom— ^oqp^^  or 
CailenUrala, 

B.  With  well-developed  mesoderm  sharply  distinguished  from  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm.  C^astric  cavity  with'  a  single  aperture  opening  externally  (mouth).  Body 
<^vity  and  blood- vascular  system  wanting.  Excretory  organs  (water- vascular  system) 
pRsent    Nervous  system  centralised. 

Comprises :  The  Third  Race  or  Phylum  of  the  Animal  Kingdom— P2atoc2e«. 

C  With  well  developed  mesoderm,  sharply  distinguished  from  the  ectoderm  and 
the  endoderm.  Intestine  with  two  external  apertures  (oral  and  anal).  Generally 
^th  a  body  cavity  in  mesoderm.  Blood-vascular  and  excretory  systems  usually 
present    Nervous  system  centralised. 
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Comprises  all  the  remaining  races  of  the  animal  kingdom, — viz.  the  fourth, 
Vermes ;  th«  fifth,  Artkropoda ;  the  sixth,  MoUusca ;  the  leyenth,  EchinodemuUa  ; 
the  eighth,  Tunieata ;  and  the  ninth,  Vertebrata, 


THE  SECOND  RACE  OR  PHYLUM  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

ZOOPHTTA  OR  CGBLENTERATA. 
Systematle  Review. 

Class  I.  GaitrsBadie.    Without  pores  in  the  body  wall  and  without  tentacles. 
,,    IL  Poiifera  or  Bpongee.     With  pores  in  the  body  wall,  without  tentacles. 
„  in.  Gnidaria  or  Stinging  Anlmale.     Without  pores  in  the  body  wall,  with 
tentacles. 
Of  the  three  chief  classes  of  the  CoslerUercUa,  the  OastrcBodcc  show  essentially  the 
structure  of  a  Gastrula,  while  the  other  two  groups  contain  animals  more  highly 
dififerentiated,  which,  developing  in  entirely  dififerent  directions,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended in  one  description. 

Class  I, 

The  OastrsBadiB. 

ByBtematic  Beview. 

A.  The  FhyBemazlA,  Haliphysema,  GastrophyaemA. 
B..  The  Dicyemidfls.    Vieyema  (Fig.  53). 
C.  The  Orthonectldfle.    Jthqpalura  (Fig.  54). 
Appendage :  Trichqplax  adhctrens  (Fig.  55). 

The  Gastrceadce  are  animalB  whose  structure  essentially  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Oashrula.  In  some  forms  the  organisation  is  com- 
plicated ;  in  others,  no  doubt  in  adaptation  to  the  parasitic  manner  of 
life,  somewhat  simplified.  The  Fhysemaria  are  bi-laminar  tubes  attached 
to  the  sea  bottom  by  that  portion  of  their  bodies  which  is  opposite  to 
the  aperture.  The  ectoderm  consists  of  fused  cells  (syncytium) ;  the 
endoderm  of  collar  cells,  each  with  a  flagellum.  The  sexual  products 
are  developed  in  the  endoderm.  Foreign  bodies  are  contained  in  the 
ectoderm.  Were  the  body  wall  of  the  Fhysemaria  perforated  by  pores 
they  would  have  to  be  considered  as  the  simplest  sponges. 

The  bodies  of  the  Dicyemidm  (Fig.  53)  and  OrthoneciidUe  (Fig.  64) 
which  are  parasitic  in  Cephalopoda^  Echinodermata^  and  TurbeUaria,  also 
consist  of  two  principal  layers;  the  ciliated  ectoderm  forms  an  un- 
broken layer  of  not  very  numerous  cells  round  the  inner  solid  layer, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  endoderm,  and  this  layer  consists 
either  {Orthonedida)  of  a  mass  of  cells,  or  of  one  single  multinuclear 
axial  cell  (Dicyemidai).  The  oral  opening  and  gastral  cavity  have  here 
disappeared  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Cestoda.  The  body  of  the 
OrthonedidcB  is  outwardly  ringed,  and  between  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
has  a  layer  of  ectodermal  muscukr  fibres.  In  the  OrthonedidcR 
spermatozoa  and  eggs  are  produced  in  the  endoderm,  but  in  different 
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dk  i  iar  individuals.  In  the  Diq/emidce  no  spermatozoa  have  yet 
been  iisoovered,  but  many* egg-like  germs,  which  apparently  without 
fertih  ition  develop  aa  eggs  within  the  axial  cell 

Th3  course  of  development  is  as  follows.  The  egg  or  the  unicellular 
germ  dividcvs  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  larger  segmentation  cell 
which  is  tN<i^  produced  (macromere)  remains  at  first  undivided,  while 
the  smaller  lacromere)  divides  repeatedly.  The  descendants  of  the 
latter  groiii  n  :ind  the  larger  cell,  finally  completely  surrounding  it, 


4 
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Fio.  63.— Tonng  Digyema,  after  WUtman. 
^  Ectoderm ;  m^  endoderm  cell,  with  nucleus 
(»);«,  embryo. 


Fio.  M.— Rhopalnra  Olardli,  ^  ,  after 
JullB. 


and  form  the  ectoderm,  and,  in  the  Orthonedidce,  the  muscular  fibres  as 
well  The  large  cell  remains  undivided  in  the  JDicyemidce  and  be- 
comes the  axial  cell,  while  in  the  Orthonectidce  it  yields  by  division  the 
group  of  endodermal  cells. 

Appendage :  Triehoplax  adhssrens  (Fig.  55). — ^This  is  a  remark- 
able animal  discovered  in  the  Graz  marine  aquarium,  which  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  flat  ciliated  body  like  an  Amceba,  irregular 
and  varjring  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers — the  lowest, 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  on  which  the  animal  rests,  consists  of 
cylindrical  cells,  the  uppermost  of  tesselated  epithelium.     The  layer 
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between  these  consists  of  branched  and  partly  anastomosing  cells, 
which  lie  in  a  hyaline  ground  substance.  The  cells  of  the  lowest  layer 
possess  processes,  which  pass  into  the  processes  of  the  cells  of  the 
middle  layer  without  sharp  distinction.     As  long  as  we  Lave  no  know- 


Fio.  56.— Part  of  ft  vertioal  Motion  tlinnigh  the  body  of  Trldioplftz  adharoni,  after 
P.  E.  SohulM. 

ledge  of  the  reproduction  and  development  of  this  animal,  judgment 
as  to  its  morphology  must  be  suspended. 

[Note.— Cy.  p.  176.  Where  the  author  suggests  that  the  Dkyemidce  and  Ortho- 
TudidcCy  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  sporocysts,  are  degenerated  Trematoda, 
-Tr.] 
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S.  92-97. 

Class  II.  Porifera  or  Sponges. 

Byitematio  Review. 

Sub-Class  I.  Calcaria. — Skeleton  composed  of  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
always  present.  According  to  the  structure  of  the  soft  body,  Ascones,  Syoones,  and 
Leucones.     Olynthtu,  Aseandra,  Sycandra,  Leueandra, 

Order  1.  Caloiepongin. 

Sub-Class  II.  Non-Calcarea. — Skeleton  seldom  wanting,  but  never  of  calcareous 
spicules,  rather  of  siliceous  spicules  or  spongin  fibres.  According  to  the  structure  of 
the  soft  body,  Lettcones. 
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Order  2.  HezactinellicUe. 

S.!  >':s  needles,  isolated  or  bound  together  by  masses  of  silica  iuto  a  continuous 
firm  f'i-  -nvork,  tri-axial.  Flagellate  chambers  cylindricali  placed  radiaUy,  similar 
to  the  f  I'i  -'  tuL^  of  JSycandra.    Most  forms  fossil.   Living:  EupUctclla^  ffyaUnuma. 


m 


Fig.  56.— Skeleton  of  a  horn  sponge  attached  to  a  atone,    o,  Oscala. 

Orders.  Sploulispongia. 

Skeleton  consisting  of  independent  siliceous  spicules  of  various  kinds,  rarely 
wanting.  The  spicules  are  often  bound  together  into  bundles  by  an  organic  sub- 
stanoe,  or  form  firmly  connected  skeletons  interlocking  by  means  of  knotty  out- 
growths ;  they  are,  however,  never  cemented  together  by  siliceous  masses.  Oeodia^ 
PiaJbwa,  Chondrosia,  Oscarellay  and  ffalisarca  (without  skeleton),  Tethya,  Tuberelkif 
SvheriUs, 

Order  4.  Halichondrina. 

Skeleton  composed  of  siliceous  spicules,  chiefly  uniaxial,  cemented  together  by  a 
iQore  or  less  homy  substance  (spongln).  ffalichondria,  Rcniera^  Spongilla  (in  fresh 
water)  MyxOla,  ClaOma. 
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Order  5.  GeraBpongin  (Fig.  56). 

Skeleton  consists  of  horn  fibres  (spongin).  Proper  spicnles  wanting.  Fragments 
of  foreign  spicules,  sand,  etc.,  are  often  used  for  strengthening.  Spongelia, 
Euspongia  officinalis  (bath  sponge),  Aplysina, 

The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Forifera  is  so  wonderfully  varied  that 
no  general  description  of  it  is  possible,  on  account  of  their  great  variety 
in  shape.  Sponges  or  sponge  stocks  can  be  knob-like,  pear-shaped, 
crust-like,  funnel-shaped,  cylindrical,  or  spherical  Many  are  irregularly 
branched.  Some  have  a  radiate  structure.  All  are  attached,  or  have 
part  of  their  bodies  buried  in  mud. 

With  the  exception  of  the  SpongillidcB,  all  sponges  live  in  the  sea. 
In  many  sponges  the  external  forms  to  be  met  with,  even  in  one 
and  the  same  species,  varies  to  an  exta:uordinary  degree.  The  same 
individual  even,  in  different  parts  of  its  body,  may  show  differences 
of  texture  and  structure,  and  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  inner  structure  of  sponges  is  not  less  varied.  As  an  example 
let  us  take  Olynthus  (Fig.  57).  This  sponge  is  vasiform  and  rather 
thin  walled ;  it  is  attached  by  its  blind  end,  while 
the  opposite  free  end  is  broken  through  by  an 
opening  (osculum).  The  body  wall  is  perforated 
by  pores  which  can  open  and  shut  The  water 
streams  through  the  pores  into  the  body  cavity, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  gastric  cavity  of 
the  gastrula,  and  flows  out  through  the  osculum. 
The  wall,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  consists 
of  two  layers:  (1)  an  .outer  layer  formed  of  a 
tolerably  homogeneous  fundamental  substance,  in 
which  are  imbedded  cells  and  calcareous  needles ; 
(2)  an  inner  epithelium  of  collar  cells.  Perhaps 
here  also,  outside  the  layer  which  contains  the 
Fio.  57.--^^ttiui,  after  gj^^i^^^^  ^j^ej-e  is  a  thin  tesselated  epithelium,  in 
which  case  the  body  would  consist  of  three  layers 
— an  outer  ectodermal  layer,  an  inner  endodermal  epithelium,  and  an 
intermediate  mesodermal  layer  of  connective  tissue.  Those  sponges, 
which  are  essentially  of  the  same  degree  of  organisation  as  the  Olynthus, 
are  called  Ascones, 

A  higher  degree  of  organisation  is  attained  when  the  body  wall 
becomes  thicker  and  cylindrical  tubes  or  pouches  arranged  close 
together  penetrate  into  the  thickened  wall  radially  round  the  central 
cavity  (Fig.  58).  The  outer  surface  of  the  sponge  is  then  often  raised 
in  numerous  cones  over  these  radial  tubes.  The  radial  tubes  are  lined 
with  collar  epithelium,  while  the  epithelium  of  the  central  or  gastral 
cavity  is  changed  into  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  outer  pores 
in  this  case  lead  first  into  the  radial  tubes,  from  these  into  the  central 
cavity,  and  thence  through  the  osculum  to  the  exterior.     Sycones, 
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In  most  sponges,  however,  the  "  canal  system  "  is  more  complicated. 
The  coUar  epithelium  is  limited  to  numerous  so-called  "ciliated 
chamhers,"  which  are  sac-like,  and  generally  lie 
scattered  m  the  much  thickened  mesoderm  of 
the  body  wall  (Fig.  59,  gk).  The  pores  of  the 
outer  suri^u^es  of  the  body  lead  into  much- 
branched  canals  of  varying  width,  which  ^e 
lined  with  tesselated  epithelium;  these,  as 
afferent  canals,  enter  the  'ciliated  chambers. 
Other  canals  of  varying  width,  which  often 
unite  into  larger  canals,  lead  out  of  the 
chambers  as  efferent  canals  into  the  variously 
shaped  central  cavity,  which  again  opens  out- 
warid  by  means  of  an  osculum.  Such  forms 
are  known  as  Leucanes, 

The  movement  of  the  flagella  of  the  collar 
epithelium  maintains  a  constant  stream  of  water 
through  the  canal  system  of  the  sponges.  The 
water  enters  by  the  pores,  passes  through  the 
canal  system,  and  flows  out  again  through  the 
osculum. 

The  canal  syBtem  may  vary  extraordinarily  in  details. 
Its  stractare  and  arrangement  are  of  importance  in 
classification. 

The  coalescence  of  the  afferent  canals  often  causes  a 
system  of  large  lacunae  and  cavities  lying  quite  near  the 
surface,  the  sub-dermal  spaces  ;  into  these  the  pores  open 
either  directly  or  through  canals,  the  water  passing  on 
from  the  sub-dermal  spaces  by  special  canals  into  the 
ciliated  chambers. 

The  canal  system  of  the  sponges  may  be  greatly  de- 
veloped in  comparison  with  the  solid  matter  of  the 
middle  layer  (mesoderm),  or  the  solid  tissue  may  pre- 
ponderate. In  the  first  case  the  sponge  has  a  loose,  in 
the  %cond  a  firm,  texture. 


Fio.  68.— Sycandra  clllata, 
Haeckel,  after  Vonnaer. 
Longitudinal  section  through 
the  body  wall  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  The  left 
half  of  the  section  is  omitted. 


The  mesoderm  of  the  sponges  is  represented 
by  a  middle  layer  of  connective  tissue,  chiefly 
gelatinous,  with  cells  imbedded  in  it  The 
latter  are  either  spindle-shaped  or  star-shaped,  occasionally  vacuolated. 
Some  of  them  often  contain  colouring  matter  (pigment  cells) ;  others 
can  move  like  Amosbce  (migratory  cells).  Long  spindle-shaped  and 
finely-branched  cells  occasionally  lie  concentrically  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afferent  canals,  and  no  doubt  serve  as  contractile  cells 
for  closing  the  pores. 

The  mesodermal  connective  tissue  is,  in  sponges,  the  place  of  for- 
mation of  the  very  varied  skeletal  structures.  These  consist  either 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of   silica,  or  of  horn  known  as   spongin. 
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Skeletons  of  silica  and  of  horn  ^bres  are  found  combin«'(i.  The  sili- 
ceous or  calcareous  skeletons  consist  of  small  bodies  of  extraordinarily 
different  shapes,  the  so-called  spicules,  most  probably  formed  in  the 


\ 


Fio.  59.— Part  of  a  section  tlinmgh  Halltaroa  lobularli,  after  F.  B.  Sohulse.  ec,  'Ectodermal 
pavement  epithelium ;  gh^  gastral  cavity ;  m,  mesoderm ;  p,  pores ;  gk,  ciliated  chambers ;  tk,  affer- 
ent canals ;  o,  eggs  In  diflbrent  stages  of  segmentation. 

cells.    There  are  uniradiate,  triradiate,  quadriradiate,  sexiradiate,  multi- 
radiate  forms,  stars,  spheres,  etc.     The  skeleton  of  a  sponge  may  con- 

*^ ^h^^^^r^ ^^^  ^7^, V , ^  v^  "^ P        sorts  may  occur  together. 

\  1  x:     ^  ~>^,  /-.^     ■'^j'^    (^{  The  single  spicules  lie 

either   loosely   near   each 

other,    or    are    cemented 

together      into     coherent 

I  ^^^      '  \\}//J     frameworks.     The  same  is 

\'i'\K\}i^^^^  ^^®  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^' 

I       ^V    i^^^^'^r^i^^      ^^^  ordinary  bath  sponge 
I         ^-"^       ^llf    i     ig^      -:r^      is  only  a  framework  of  such 

horn  fibres;  it  is  merely 
the  skeleton  of  a  marine 
animal  (Fig.  56). 
A  nervous  system  is  not  yet  with  certainty  proved  to  exist  in  the 
Porifera, 

Reproduction  is  either  asexual  or  sexual. 

Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  external  or  internal  budding 
or  gemmation. 

External  gemmation. — ^A  sponge  may  put  out  buds  at  various 


Fig.  60.— Various  fonnf  of  akeletal  gpioule 
firom  Spongef. 
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poin  :  of  ihu  body  surface.  These,  without  detaching  themselves, 
grow  .'^/tr,  iiid  can  in  their  turn  form  buds.  Sponge  colonies  thus 
arise.  A  buc^  may  at  various  points  grow  together,  the  colony  itself 
may  agi^in  lave  the  appearance  of  a  plexus  or  framework.  The  holes 
and  interspaces  of  such  a  colony  may  then  again  assume  the  character 
of  a  canal  system  (pseudo-canals).  These  must^  however,  according 
to  their  oi  igin,  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  real  canal  system 
which  runs  thiuugh  the  walls  of  every  sponge  individual  Separate 
sponge  individuals  may  also  fuse  and  form  colonies.  The  number  of 
oscula  generally  corresponds  with  the  number  of  individuals  which 
form  the  colony  (Fig.  56,  o). 

In  the  so-called  internal  gemmation  groups  of  cells  called 
gemmulSB  detach  themselves  from  the  sponge  body,  and  after  a 
period  of  rest  develop  into  complete  sponges.  Observers  differ  as  to 
the  finer  processes  which  take  place  during  the  development  of  these 
gemmulse. 

Sexual  reproduetlon. — Sponges  are  either  hermaphrodite  or 
diaecious ;  in  the  former  case  the  eggs  and  spermatozoa  are  not  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  in  the  same  individual  or  colony ;  they  are 
protandrously  hermaphFOdite.  The  eggs  and  spermatozoa  seem  to 
develop  from  mesoderm  cells. 

Development. — The  course  of  development  of  the  sponge  from  the  fertilised  egg, 
uhich  often  begins  within  the  mother  body,  seems,  to  judge  from  the  as  yet  insufti- 
eient  and  often  contradictory  observations  which  have  been  made,  to  be  so  varied 


Fig.  61.— Sectloni  of  Uuee  itaget  of  development  of  Oeoarella  lobularli,  after  K.  Holder. 
A,  Gastrola  which  has  attached  Itaelt  B,  Rudimenta  of  mesodenn  and  canal  system.  C,  Forma- 
tioQ  of  tixe  oecolom  and  ciliated  chambers,  e,  Ectoderm ;  en,  endoderm ;  m,  mesoderm ;  o,  osculam  ; 
p,  porea ;  wk,  dilated  chambers. 


that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  generally  applicable  scheme.     We  select  the 
newly  investigated  development  of  Osearella  {Halisarca)  lobularis  (Fig.  61). 

By  means  of  repeated  egg  division  a  freely  swimming  larva  arises,  the  Blastula. 

This  is  a  hollow  sphere,  whose  wall  consists  of  one  single  layer  of  flagellate  cells. 

The  bUstuk  by  invagination  becomes  a  gastnila.     This  attaches  itself  by  the 

gastrula  mouth  or  blastopore,  and  the  aperture  gradually  narrows  and  finally  closes! 

VOI^  I  F 
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Gelatinous  substance  is  secreted  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  into 
this  cells  migrate  most  probably  from  the  endoderm.  Thus  the  connective  tiss\ie 
mesoderm  arises.  At  the  same  time  radial  invaginations  of  the  endoderm  ^hich  lines 
the  arch-enteron  are  formed  in  the  mesoderm,  and  grow  towards  the  ectoderm.  These 
invaginations  are  rounded  off  and  become  the  ciliated  chambers  {lol).  Their  com- 
munication with  the  gastric  cavity  becomes  narrowed.  The  ciliated  chambers  become 
connected  with  the  surface,  either  by  the  formation  of  ]X)res  through  the  external 
membrane  (in  the  case  of  chambers  lying  superficially),  or  by  the  formation  of  short 
invaginations  of  the  ectoderm,  which  finally  reach  the  ciliated  chambers.  Tlie 
OMmlam  arises  at  the  aboral  pole,  by  the  lengthening  and  breaking  through  of  the 
body  cavity.    Byoone  stage. 

According  to  these  observations,  the  epithelium  of  the  ciliated  chambers,  the 
efferent  canals,  and  the  central  cavity  (gastric  cavity)  is  of  endodermal  origin  ;  the 
tesselated  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  epithelium  of  the  afferent 
canals  (at  least  partly)  of  ectodermal  origin. 

According  to  other  observers,  in  fresh  water  sponges  the  ectoderm  is  thrown  off 
by  the  larva,  and  the  whole  adult  sponge  is  derived  from  the  endoderm. 

Tlie  observations  of  several  investigators  agree  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
gastrula  of  the  sponge  attaches  itself  by  the  edges  of  the  blastopore.  The  oeculum 
of  the  sponge  therefore  represents  neither  the  blastojiore  of  the  gastrula  nor  the 
mouth  of  the  CcelerUerata.  The  Porifera  thus  appear  as  a  laterally  developed  group 
of  the  lower  Metazoa,  which  do  not  admit  of  direct  comparison  with  other  CoiUnjUrata^ 
but  are  only  distantly  related  to  them. 
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Class  IIL— Cnidaria. 

Systematic  BeTiew. 

Sub-Class  1.  Hydrozoa. 

Prototype :  Hydropolyp  or  Hydnda.  In  all  Hydrozoa  an  ectodermal  oeso- 
phagus is  wanting ;  the  mouth  leads  direct  into  the  endodermal  gastric  cavity.  Gastral 
filaments  are  wanting.  The  sexual  products  mostly  arise  from  the  ectoderm.  The 
sexes  are  generally  separate. 


CNIDARIA 


Order  1.  Hydridn  (Fresh-water  polyps). 

Single  individuals  or  small  stocks  without  envelopes  consisting  of  a  few  similar 


individuals.    Reproduction  asexual  by  gemmation,  and  sexual, 
from  the  egg.    Hermaphrodite.     Hydra^  in  fresh  water. 


Hydra  develop  direct 


Order  2.  HydromedosiB. 

Hydroid  colonies,  which  are  at  least  dimorphic,  since,  besides  the  sterile  nutritive 
[lolyps,  there  arise  by  gemmation  sexual  persons,  which  either  detach  themselves  as 
Cmspedote  Meduste  and  swim  about  freely,  or  remain  united  with  the  colony  as 
medosoid  gonophores.     In  one  series  of  ffydromedusce  the  attached  Hydroid  form  is 


Fia  61— BoQgalnvillea  ramoia  (after  AllmanX  with  budding  MedustB. 
»t.  Medusa  buds ;  m,  detached  young  Medusa  {Margtlis  ramoaa). 


h.  Nutritive  polyps ; 


supjiressed,  as  the  Craspedote  Medusa  develops  direct  from  the  fertilised  egg  into 
another  Medusa.  The  systematic  relationship  of  single  forms  is  naturally  determined 
both  by  the  Hydroid  and  by  the  Medusa  forma.  As  the  whole  life-history  and 
development  of  only  a  minority  of  the  many  species  is  available,  and  in  many  species 
only  the  Hydroid  form  is  known,  in  others  only  the  Medusa  form,  a  natural  system 
of  the  Hydromudusoe  is  still  a  desideratum. 


Hydroid  form. 

Sub-Order  1. 
Hydroid  stocks,  with  calcified  peri- 
derm skeleton.     The  sexiial  products  are 
produced     in  gonophores.       Stylaster, 
MiVepora. 


Medusa  form. 


Hydrocorallia. 


Wanting. 
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Hydrold  form. 

Sub-Order  2. 
Tubularia. 

Small  hydroid  colonies,  naked  or 
covered  with  a  chitinous  envelope  (peri- 
denn).  The  chitinous  envelope  never 
widens  into  a  cup  {theca)  round  the  polyp 
head.  In  many  forms  the  Medusas  are 
reduced  to  gonophores,  which  do  not  de- 
tach themselves. 


Medusa  form. 


Anthomeduan. 

Crasj)edote  Medusa:,  without  marginal 
vesicles  and  otoliths,  with  ocelli  at  the 
bases  of  the  tentacles.  Gronades  iu  the 
outer  wall  of  the  gastric  peduncle  ;  4, 
seldom  6  or  8,  radial  canals. 


^  Syjicoryne  Sarsii. 
Podocoryiie  carnea. 
Eudendrium  ramosum. 
Botigainvillea  ramosa  (Fig.  62). 
Stauridium  cladoiieum, 
Cordylophora  laciistris  \ 
(in  fresh  water).       J 
Tubularia  laryiir.. 
Unknown. 


Examples. 


Sarsia  tuhulosu. 

Dyif)norpho8a  earnm. 

Lizusa  octocUia. 

Margclis  ramosa  (Fig.  62,  m). 

Clad^nema  radiaium. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 
Cienaria  ctenophoro. 


Sub-Order  3. 


Campanaria. 

Small  hydroid  stocks  with  chitinous 
periderm,  which  widens  round  the  polyp- 
head  into  a  theca,  into  which  the  head 
with  the  tentacles  can  be  withdrawn. 
The  Medusa  buds  or  sessile  gonophores 
generally  arise  united  into  groups  iu 
special  modified  polyps  devoid  of  ten- 
tacles and  mouth  (gouangia). 


LeptomedusiB. 

"^  Craspcdotc  Medusa:,  some  without, 
some  with,  marginal  vesicles,  the  latter 
develo]ied  from  the  base  of  the  velum 
^vith  ectodermal  otolith  cells.  Ocelli  at 
the  tentacle  bases  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  wanting.  Gonades  always  in 
the  course  of  the  radial  canals.  Number 
of  radial  canals  various,  often  very  g^at  '* 
(Haeckel). 


Examples. 


Camjmn ula via  gen  iculata. 
Unknown. 

Campanuliim  tenuis. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Laoin^dia  Caliculata. 

The  Plumularia  and  the  Seriularia  are 
generally  placed  near  the  Campanaria. 
These  are  elegantly  branched  Hydroid 
stocks.  In  the  first,  the  cups  ( theca* ) 
which  contain  the  nutritive  polyps  are  in 
a  single  row,  in  the  second  in  two  rows 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  The  sexual 
products  form  bud-like  outgi-owths  (gono- 
phores), which  generally  arise  in  groups 
on   special    modified  poly[«   devoid  of 


Ohclia  geniculata. 

fEucopc  camj^nulaffi. 
(Fig.  65,  p.  74.) 
Phialidium  variabiles 
Gastroblasta  Raffaclii. 
Acquorea  Forskalca. 
Wanting. 
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Hydroid  form.  Medusa  fonn. 

mouth  and  tentacles,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  chitinoiis  periderm.  It  is 
as  little  known  in  this  case  as  in  that 
of  the  ffifdroeoralliaf  whether  these 
gonophores  are  degenerate  Medusae  which 
remain  sessile,  or  simple  sexually  differ, 
entiated  Hydropolyp  buds. 

Sub-Order  4. 
Wanting.  Trachomednsa. 

Craspedote  Medusm  with  auditory  or- 
gans (tentaculocysts),  with  endodermal 
otolith  cells,  which  sometimes  stand 
freely  on  the  margin  of  the  umbrella, 
sometimes  enclosed  in  auditory  capsules, 
Ocelli  generally  wanting.  Gonades 
always  in  the  course  of  the  radial  canals. 
Number  of  radial  canals  4,  6,  or  8,  never 
more  ;  between  them  often  blind  centri- 
petal canals.  Direct  development  with 
metamorphosis.  Olindias  MUlleri^  Eho- 
pdlonema  velatmnf  Aglantha  digitalis^ 
Geryoiiia  prohoscidalis^  Carmarbia 
hastata, 

Sub-Order  5. 
Wanting.  Narcomednsa. 

Craspcdote  Mediiscc  with  auditory  or- 
gans, always  standing  freely  on  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  with  endodermal 
otolith  cells.  Ocelli  mostly  wanting. 
Tentacles  at  some  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  inserted  on  the 
exumbrella,  bound  to  the  umbrella  mar- 
gin by  clasps  (peronia),  which  divide  it 
into  a  number  of  collar  lobes.  Gonades 
on  the  gastric  peduncle,  often  spreading 
from  it  peripherally  in  radial  gastric 
pouches.  Radial  canals  sometimes 
wanting,  sometimes  spreading  out  in  the 
shape  of  flat  gastric  pouches.  Circum- 
ferential canal  sometimes  obliterated. 
Number  of  tentacles,  lobes,  and  pouches 
variable  ;  seldom  4,  generally  8  or  more, 
up  to  32.  Development  usually  direct, 
with  metamorphosis.  CuniJiaf  Pcgan- 
tha,  JEginetaf  uEginopsiSj  Solmaris. 

Order  3.  Siphonophora. 
PolvTnorp^i^'   freely  swimming  Hydrozoa  stocks,  whose  individuals  or  persons, 
Qrasbedote  MediM'SaRi  *re  modified  for  special  functions. 
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Sub-Order  1.  Siphonanthe. 

The  heteromorpliic  persons  bud  on  a  variously  formed  stem,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  gastric  peduncle  of  a  Medusa, 

Family  1.  Calyconaota. — Without  pneumatophore  and  feeler  (taster) ;  >nth  one 
or  more  swimming  bells  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem.  The  remaining  hetero- 
morphic  persons  arranged  in  groui)s  (cormidia),  which  can  detach  themselves 
from  the  stem  as  Eudoxicc  and  Ersaccc.  Praya  (Fig.  85,  p.  Ill),  IHphyes, 
AbylUj  Bippopoditis, 

Famfly  2.  Physoneota. — With  pneumatophores,  without  aurophore,  with  several 
swimming  bells,  and  with  feelers.  Apokmia,  Agalma,  Anthanodcs,  Hali- 
stcmnxa^  Phyaophoraf  Forakalia. 

Family  3.  Auronocta. — With  one  large  pneumatophore,  under  which  standi  a 
circle  of  s^vimming  bells,  and  in  the  dorsal  middle  line  of  the  latter  a  large 
medusoid  air  bell  (aurophore),  which  secretes  gas,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
modified  swimming  bell.  Stem  shortened  and  thickened.  Without  feeler  (?). 
Stephalia  (Fig.  84,  p.  110),  Auraliay  BJiodalia. 

Family  4.  Cystonecta. — With  large  pneumatophore,  without  aurophore. 
S^^-imming  bells  and  covering  pieces  wanting.  Rhyzophysa^  Physalia.  Stem 
under  the  pneumatophore  very  much  shortened,  and  flattened  into  a  disc. 

Sub-Order  II.  Disoonantho. 

The  heteromorphic  individuals  bud  from  the  under  side  of  a  disc,  which  contains 
a  many-chambered  pneumatophore,  and  may  be  com^jared  with  a  Medusa  umbrella. 
The  margin  of  the  disc  carries  a  ring  of  numerous  tentacles.  In  the  middle  of  the 
subumbrella  stands  the  central  gastric  peduncle  as  chief  siphon. 

Family  5.  DUconocta. — Discalia^  Porpita^  Pi/rpalUi  (Fig.  87,  p.  114),  VtMh, 

Sub-Class  11.  Scyphozoa. 

Prototype :  Tlie  Scyphopolyp  or  the  Sq/phula,  In  the  Scyphozoa  we  find  an 
ectodermal  cesox>hagus.  Gastral  or  mesenterial  filaments  are  present  in  all  cases  on 
the  septa  or  gastric  ridges.  The  sexual  products  arise  out  of  the  endoderm.  Tlie 
sexes  are  generally  found  in  separate  individuals. 

Oi-der  1.  Anthozoa  (Ckurals). 

Attached  individuals  or  colonies.  The  body  remains  essentially  on  the  same 
grade  as  the  Scyjyhula.  The  ectodermal  oesophagus  sinks  in  the  form  of  a  tul)e  into 
the  spacious  gastiic  cavity,  and  round  it  the  latter  is  divided  by  septa  into  a  variable 
number  of  separate  ^wuches.  The  free  internal  edges  of  these  septa  run  through 
the  gastric  cavity  to  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 

A.  Octocorallia. 

Sub-Order  1,  Alcyonaria. — Generally  with  8  septa  and  8  pinnate  tentacles.  Poly]) 
colonies  of  very  various  shapes.  Skeletal  forms  very  varied.  Alcyonium, 
Pennatula,  Kophobelamion  (Fig.  63),  Gorgcniiay  IsiSy  Tubipora. 

6.  Totracorallia. 

Sub-Order  2.  Biigosa. — Number  of  septa  great,  a  multiple  of  4.  With  calcareous 
skeleton.     Fossil  Paleozoic  forms. 
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C.  Hexacorallia. 

Sub-Order  3.  AnUpathaxia  (horn  corals). — With  6  or  24  simple  tentacles.     Colonies 

with  homy  axial  skeleton.     Antipathes  (6  tentacles,  only  2  develoj^ed  septa), 

Qtrardia  (24  tentacles  and  septa). 
SulH>rder  4.  Kadreporaxla  (stone  corals). 

—  Mostly  colonies,   more   rarely  in- 

diWduals    with    strongly    develoi^ed 

calcareous  skeleton.     6n  simple  ten- 
tacles,  and  septa   present   in    great 

numbers    and    variously    arrranged. 

Madrqaora^  Astraides,  Fungia,  Astraa, 

Mctandrhuiy  Cladocora,  Caryophylliu^ 

Flabellum, 
Sub -Order  5.   Aciliiarla  (flesh  corals).— 

Mostly  individuals  with  6n  tentacles, 

and  septa  generally  in  considerable 

numbers    and    varied    arrangement. 

Without  skeleton.     Cerianthus,  Zoan- 

thus.  Actinia^  AnemoniUy   Adamsia^ 

Edwardgia. 

Order  2.  ScyphomednssB  (Aoratpeda). 

Mostly  free-swimming  individuals  of  bell- 
or  disc-shape,  in  which  the  mesodermal 
supporting  lamella  is  developed  into 
a  large  gelatinous  mass.  The  ecto- 
dermal cesophagus  lies  within  a  gastric 
peduncle  which  hangs  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  subumbrella.  The  4 
radial  pouches  of  the  Sqfphula  de- 
generate in  the  higher  forms.  Tlie 
exumbrellar  and  subumbrellar  walls  of 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  gastric 
cavity  grow  together  in  such  a  way 
that  only  a  variously  developed  system 
of  radial  gastro-canals  remains.  With 
tufts  of  gastral  filaments.  A  true  velum 
is  wanting;  in  its  place,  marginal 
lobes,  containing  processes  of  the 
gastro-canal  system  are  present. 
A.  MeduacB  with  deeply  vaulted  um- 
brella.— The  4  radial  gastric  pouches  and 
the  septa  which  separate  them  more  or 
less  clearly  retained. 

Snb- Order  1.  StavromednssB.— 4  septa 
retained  {Liicemaria)  or  reduced  to  4 
pillars  {Tes8era\  4  or  8  gonades  in  the  subumbrellar  wall  of  the  4  gastric 
pouches,  without  sensory  bodies  (rhopalia).  Lucemaria  (attached,  with  8 
marginal  lobes,  each  carrying  a  tuft  of  stinging  batteries).  Tessera  (free,  with- 
out distinct  marginal  lobes,  with  8  tentacles). 
Sub-Order  2.  ParomedossB. — The  4  septa  reduced  to  4  pillars,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  4  gastric  pouches  are  united  into  a  circumferential  sinus.     With  4 


Fio.  63.— Kophobelemnon  LeuckartlL 
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inter-radial  rhoi>alia.  8  or  16  marginal  lobes,  4  or  12  tentacles.  Pcricolpa, 
Periphyllcu 
Sub-Order  3.  Cnbomediua  (Charybdaida).  4  septa  retained.  4  pair  of  gonades 
on  the  septa,  freely  protruding  into  the  gastric  pouches.  With  4  perradial 
rhopalia,  which  contain  tentaculocysts  with  endodermal  otolith  sacs,  and  are 
provided  with  one  or  more  eyes.  4  interradial  tentacles  or  tufts  of  tentacles. 
Mostly  with  velarium.     Charybdea,  Chirodropw, 

B.  Medusa  with  fiat,  disc-like  umbrella. — The  4  primary  gastric  pouches  of 
Scyphula  degenerated  by  disappearance  of  the  septa,  instead  of  which  there  are  8, 
16,  32,  or  more  radial  canals  of  varying  width,  and  often  branched  or  anastomosing, 
as  survivals  of  the  gastric  cavity  on  the  growing  together  of  the  subumbrellar  and 
exumbrellar  intestinal  walls.  The  4  interradial  gastric  ridges  or  teenioles  are 
retained  as  remains  of  the  septa,  and  these  carry  the  phaoelli,  or  tufts  of  gastral 
filaments.  Development  either  direct  with  metamorphosis,  or  with  alternation  of 
generations.  In  the  last  case  an  attached  Scyphula  arises  out  of  the  gastrula  and 
develops  into  a  young  attached  Medusa  (SeyphisUma),  This  multiplies  in  most 
cases  by  a  sort  of  repeated  fission  or  gemmation  (strobilation).  The  constricted 
Medusa  {Ephyra)  changes  through  metamorphosis  into  the  adult  form. 

Sub-Order  4.  Dlicomediua. 

Family  1.  OamioitoiiUB.— With  simjjle  mouth  tube,  without  oral  arms,  with  square 
mouth,  and  short  solid  tentacles.     Nausithoi  (Fig.  67,  p.  77). 

Family  2.  SemottomsB. — With  4  long  flag-like  oral  arms  and  cross-shaped  mouth. 
With  long  hollow  tentacles.     Pelagia  nodiluea,  Cyanea,  Aurelia  aurita. 

Family  8.  Bhlsostonus. — Mouth  grown  together.  With  numerous  small  suckers 
on  the  8  long  root -like  oral  arms;  without  tentacles.  CassuqxBa^  Pilema 
{RhizoOoma),  Cotylorhiza^  Cramhessa^  Cannorhiza  (Fig.  70,  p.  85). 

Sub-Class  III.  Ctenophora. 

Cnidaria  with  sensory  bodies  at  the  aboral  pole ;  with  8  meridional  ro\%^  of 
ciliary  or  ctenophoral  plates,  with  ectodermal  oesophagus.  Without  gastral  filameats. 
Development  direct,  without  alternation  of  generations.  Mesodermal  jelly  strongly 
developed,  with  muscle,  nerve,  and  connective  tissue  elements.    Hermaphrodite. 

Order  1.  TentaonlatiB.— With  2  capturing  filaments  with  one  row  of  simple 
branches ;  the  filaments  can  be  withdrawn  into  sacs  situated  in  the  lateral 
perradii.     Gastro-canals  ending  blindly. 

Family  1.  Cydippidn.— Body  globular  or  egg-shaped.    Hormiphora  (Fig.  68, 

p.  79). 
Family  2.  Lobatis.— Body  compressed  in  the  lateral  plane,  with  2  oral  lobes 

in  the  median  plane.    Eucharis, 
Family  3.  Ceatida.— Body  band-like,  compressed  in  the  lateral  plane,  with- 
out oral  lobes.     Cestus. 
Order  2.  Nuda.— Without    capturing  filaments.      Mouth    wide,   oesophagus    very 
spacious.     Gastro-canals  much  branched  and  anastomosing. 
Family  4.  Beroida.— i?cro^. 

The  Hydrozoa  and  Seyphozoa  probably  descend  from  attached  forms,  which  are 
only  distinguished  from  gastrula  attached  by  the  aboral  pole,  either,  on  the  one  hand 
{Hydrozoa\  by  their  possession  of  circumoral  tentacles,  or,  on  the  other  {Seyphozoa), 
by  the  formation  of  an  ectodermal  oesophagus.  Indications  of  this  descent  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  freely  swimming  Hydromedusm  and  Scyphmneduscs  in  their  radial 
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iftrnctore  and  in  the  absence  of  all  organs  at  the  aboral  side  of  the  body  (exumbrella), 
Le.  at  that  part  of  the  body  by  which  the  stationary  forms  are  attached  ;  and  further 
in  the  fact  that  very  many  BydrotrudustB  and  many  Seyphomedu9K  actually  pass 
through  such  a  stage  of  attachment  in  the  course  of  their  development.  As  for  the 
Ctmoj^wra,  their  descent  from  attached  forms,  and,  generally,  their  position  among 
the  Cnidaritt,  seems  very  doubtful.  The  presence  of  complicated  sensoxy  bodies  at 
the  aboral  pole,  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  8  rows  of  rowing  plates  with  corre- 
spondingly arranged  gastro-canals,  and  the  marked  departure  from  the  strictly  radial 
type,  point  to  the  fact  that  in  their  case  the  adoption  of  the  swimming  manner  of 
life  dates  very  far  back. 


I.  General. 

We  shall  better  understand  the  varied  organisation  of  the  Cnidaria 
if  we  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  they  can  in  all  cases  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  three  following  forms : 
(1)  the  Hydropolyp  or  Hydrula,  (2) 
the  Scyph^lyp  or  Scyphrdoy  (3)  the 
Ctenophora, 

1.  The  simplest  form  (from  which 
all  others  can  be  deduced)  is  that  of 
the  Hydropclyp  or  Hydrxdcu 

A  Hydropolyp  (Fig.  64,  A)  (type : 
H^ra)  is  a  pouch-shaped  gastrula 
attached  by  its  aboral  pole,  and 
possesses,  round  its  mouth,  hollow 
tentacles  as  evaginations  of  the  body 
wall  The  gastric  cavity  is  continued 
into  the  tentacles.  Between  endo- 
derm  and  ectoderm  there  is  a  struc- 
tureless supporting  membrane  {si). 

A  more  highly  developed  form, 
the  Craspedote  Medusa  (Fig.  64,  B) 
may  proceed  from  the  Hydropolyp 
by  adaptation  to  a  free -swimming 
mamier  of  life.  The  aboral  portion 
of  the  Hydropolyp  body  (from  the 
attached  pole  to  the  tentacles) 
spreads  out  like  an  umbrella  or  bell, 
and  becomes  the  exumbrella  of  the 
Medusa.  The  oral  portion  of  the 
body  (from  the  tentacles  to  the 
mouth)  also  widens  out»  deepens,  and  becomes  the  subumbrella.  We 
thus  have  a  convexo-concave  body,  on  whose  circular  margin  the 
tentacles  are  radially  arranged  (Fig.  66,  A),  The  mouth  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  concave  side,  and  generally  on  the  summit  of  a  pro- 
jection (gastric  peduncle,  gastric  tube). 

The  suppoFtingr  membrane  of  the  Hydropolyp  thickens  very  much, 


Fio.  64.— A,  Diagram  of  a  Hydropolyp 
GongitQdinal  section);  B,  of  a  Oraipedote 
Medusa,  o,  Month;  g,  gastric  cavity;  f, 
tentacle ;  «I,  supporting  lamella ;  ^,  Jelly  be- 
tween ectoderm  and  endoderm ;  rk,  radial 
canal;  git  %*aacnlar  lamella  or  cathammal 
plate ;  v,  velum ;  rik,  circumferential  canal. 
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and  becomes  the  gelatinous  disc  of  the  Medusa^  an  elastic  passive 
organ  for  locomotion  and  support.  The  partial  fusing  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  oral  portion  of  the  body  with  that  of  the  aboral  portion 
considerably  reduces  the  gastric  cavity  lying  between  them,  which 
originally  spread  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  disc.  There 
remain  only : 

1.  the  cavity  of  the  gastric  peduncle  into  which  the  mouth  leads. 

2.  A  central  stomach  above  the  oral  peduncle.     These  two  parts 
form  the  main  Intestine. 

3.  A  peripheral  canal  at  the  edge  of  the  disc  (the  circumferential 
canal)  which  is  continued  into  the  tentacles. 

4.  Radially   arranged    connecting    canals    between    the    central 

stomach  and  the  circumferential 
canal.  These  canals  become 
nutritive  gastro- canals,  which 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  blood- 
vessels (which  are  wanting)  and 
convey  food  from  the  central 
stomach  to  the  organs  at  the 
disc's  edge.  These  two  portions 
form  the  peripheral  intestine. 

In  some  Craspedote  Medum^ 
l3esides  the  radial  canals  and 
the  circumferential  canal,  the 
endoderm  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  persists,  its 
two  layers  being  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  strongly  de- 
veloped oral  or  subumbrellar 
and  aboral  or  exumbrellar  jelly, 
thus  forming  the  so-called 
vascular  lamellse  or  catham- 
mal  plates,  the  layers  of  which, 
separating  in  radial  strips,  form 
the  radial  canals. 

The  radial  canals  in  simple 

Medusce.  are  4  in  number,  and 

placed    cross -wise.      The 


Fio.  65 .  —  Enoope  oampanulaU,  partly  aft«r 
Haeokel  A,  From  the  sur&ce.  B,  Section  in  the 
direction  a-h-c  in  Fig.  A.  a-b,  Perradiua ;  5-c,  ad- 
radius  ;  (,  tentacle ;  «6,  marginal  vesicle ;  g,  gonadea ; 
tnr^  gastric  peduncle;  r,  radial  canals;  r,  velum; 
r(,  circumferential  canal ;  ex,  exumbrella ;  sm,  sub- 
umbrella  ;  ga,  jelly ;  tg,  tentacular  vessel ;  6-b,  main 
axis. 
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radii  in  which  they  lie  are 
called  perradii  (Fig.  65,  A,  a-h). 
In  order  to  define  the  position 
of  other  tentacles,  canals,  and 
organs,  the  radii  exactly  half 

way  between  the  perradii  have  been  called  interradii. 

Half  way  between  the  4  perradii  and  the  4  interradii  lie  the  8 

adradii  (6-c) ;  half  way  between  the  8  former  and  the  8  latter  lie  the 

16  subradii. 
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From  the  margin  of  the  disc  a  thin  muscular  membrane  projects 
into  the  subumbrellar  cavity  like  a  diaphragm ;  it  is  known  as  the 
Velum  (t?),  and  is  one  of  the  principal  locomotory  organs  of  the 
Craspedote  Medusce, 

There  are  many  other  organs  at  the  margin  of  the  disc,  the  princi- 
pal being : 

1.  A  double  nerve  ring. 

2.  Marginal  vesicles. 

3.  Eye  spots! 

4.  A  ring  of  nematocysts. 

We  shall  speak  of  these  organs  later  on. 

The  derivation  of  the  Medusa  form  from  the  Hydropolyp  is  the 
more  probable  as  Medusce  belonging  to  many  divisions,  in  their  in- 
dividual development,  proceed  from  Hydropolyps  by  lateral  budding. 
Such  Medusce  are  then  specially  developed  buds  which  have  the 
function  of  forming  the  sexual  products  and  of  scattering  them  abroad. 

2d  Form :  the  Scyphopolyp  or  the  Scyphula  (type :  Lucernaria  or 
a  simple  Coral  individual)  is  the  original  form  of  the  Scyphozoa,  as 
the  Hydropolyp  is  of  the  Hydrozoa,  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Hydr(ipoliff>s  in  that  at  the  oral  pole  the  region  about  the  mouth  sinks 
in  to  form  an  oesophageal  tube  (Fig.  99,  p.  130).  The  epithelium 
which  lines  it  is  thus  ectodermal.  Around  this  tube  the  gastric  cavity 
falls  into  4,  6,  or  8  compartments  separated  by  walls ;  these  partition 
walls,  whose  free  edges  project  into  the  gastric  cavity  as  septa  or 
tsenioles,  bearing  either  mesenterial  thickenings  or  gastral  filaments, 
are  continued  along  the  body  wall  even  to  the  aboral  end  of  the  body. 
All  On-als  remain  essentially  at  the  stage  of  the  Scyphopolyps  (Fig. 
66;  Fig.  82,  p.  107).  Their  typical  form  is  that  of  the  cylinder 
or  reversed  truncated  cone.  The  two  ends  of  the  body  are  almost 
circular;  by  the  aboral  pedal  dise  the  animal  attaches  itself,  and 
hollow  tentacles  stand  round  the  oral  dise  (especially  at  the  edge). 
In  the  middle  of  the  oral  disc  lies  the  generally  elongated  slit-like 
external  mouth. 

The  external  mouth,  in  keeping  with  the  Scyphopolyp  plan,  leads, 
not  directly  into  the  gastric  cavity,  which  is  lined  with  endoderm,  but 
into  a  tube  which  has  arisen  by  an  invagination  from  without,  and  is 
therefore  lined  with  ectoderm.  This  tube  (oesophageal  tube,  stomo- 
daeum)  is  open  at  both  ends.  One  opening,  the  external  mouth,  leads 
to  the  exterior;  the  other  (the  enterie  aperture)  leads  into  the  spacious 
gastric  cavity. 

The  body  wall  consists  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  between  which 
a  solid  middle  layer  is  interposed,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  The 
endoderm  and  the  middle  layer  raise  themselves  from  the  body  walls, 
fonning  vertical  ridges  which  project  into  the  gastric  cavity  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  these  ridges  are  the  septa.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  oesophageal  tube  these  septa  project  far  enough 
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to  fuse  with  its  walls,  so  that  the  gastric  cavity  here  appears  divided 
into  chambers  or  compartments  arranged  radially  round  the  oesophageal 
tube  (Fig.  66,  to  the  left). 

In  the  remainder  of  the  body  (Fig.  66,  to  the  right)  the  septa  pro- 
ject their  free  inner  edges  into  the  gastric  cavity,  which  thus  appears 
divided  into  a  central  portion  and  into  radial  niches  separated  by  the 
septa  (analogous  to  the  gastro-canals  of  the  other  Cniiaria),  These 
niches,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  are  continued 
direct  into  the  radial  compartments  between  the  tube  and  the  body 


Fig.  co-^Diagrammatio  traniverie  section  of  a  Ooral  Indlvldiial ;  to  the  left  on  the  level  of 
oesophagus,  to  the  right  on  the  level  of  the  gutrfc  cavity,  a-b,  Direction  of  the  plane  of  sym- 
inetry. 

wall,  and  these  compartments  again  are  continued  into  the  axial  cavities 
of  the  tentacles,  which  are  lined  with  endoderm  (c/.  Fig,  82,  p.  107). 
The  axial  cavities  of  the  tentacles  occasionally  open  externally  at  the 
tip  by  a  pore. 

The  number  of  tentacles  represents,  generally,  the  number  of  the 
septa.  The  Ociocarallia  have  8  septa,  and  8  tentacles  placed  so  as 
to  alternate  with  them.  The  Tetracorallia  generally  have  a  large 
number  of  septa  which  are  always  a  multiple  of  4.  The  HexaooraUin 
possess  6  or  6h  partition  walls  and  tentacles,  arranged  in  a  definite 
order  which  cannot  here  be  described.  We  can  only  say,  quite  gener- 
ally, that  the  oldest  septa  project  farthest,  and  the  youngest  septa  least 
far,  towards  the  axis. 

Most  Corals  have  not  a  strictly  radial  structiu-e ;  on  the  contrary 
we  often  find,  anatomically  and  ontogenetically,  a  bilateral  symmetry 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  slit-like  shape  of 
the  mouth  even  is  a  departure  from  radial  structure.  A  plane  through 
the  chief  axis  of  the  body  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  mouth 
(Fig.  66,  a-b)  is,  in  fact^  a  median  plane — the  only  plane  which  divides 
the  body  into  two  exactly  similar  halves. 

More  exact  ontogenetic  investigation  has  shown  that  (eg,  in  the 
Hexacorallia)  two  septa  lying  opposite  each  other  to  the  right  and  left 
of  this  plane  are  first  formed ;  these  septa  incompletely  divide  the 
gastric  cavity  into  two  portions  of  imequal  size.  Two  new  septa  are 
then  formed  symmetrically  in  the  larger — say  the  anterior— division  ; 
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then  two  symmetrical  septa  in  the  posterior  division.  The  rise  of  the 
other  septa  does  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  Anthozoa  after  one 
and  the  same  simple  plan.  (In  most  Actinaria  the  other  septa  arise  in 
pairs,  each  pair  in  the  space  between  two  older  septa.)  We  repeat 
what  we  said  above,  that  the  septa  project  the  farther  towards  the 
chief  axis  of  the  Cordis  the  older  they  are.  The  tentacles  also  arise 
symmetrically  with  reference  to  the  median  plane  over  the  interseptal 
spaces  of  the  gastric  cavity. 

The  mesenterial  thickenings,  or  mesenterial  filaments,  are  in- 
serted in  all  Corah  at  the  free  inner  edges  of  the  septa. 


Pio.  67.— NamitllOfi.  pr,  Perradii ;  ir,  intemdii ;  ar^  adradii ;  «r,  subradii ;  W,  marginal  lobes ; 
^  tentack ;  gf,  gastral  filamentB ;  m,  circalar  muscle  of  the  aabumbrella ;  sk,  sensory  bodies 
(rhopalia) ;  g,  sexual  glands  (gonades) ;  in  the  middle  the  cross.shaped  mouth. 


As  the  free-swimming  Craspedote  Medusa  can  be  referred  back  to 
the  Hydrofolyps  or  Hydnda,  so  the  free-swimming  Acraspede  or  Scj/pho- 
medusa  (Kgs.  67  and  70,  p.  85)  can  be  referred  back  to  the  Scypho- 
}dyp  or  Scyphvla,  The  lower  Acraspeda,  with  deeply  vaulted,  often 
cap-shaped  body,  are  only  slightly  distinguished  from  the  Scyphula, 
and  we  find  among  them  forms  still  attached  (e.g.  the  Lucemaria), 

The  4  radial  gastric  pouches  separated  by  septa  are  still  present, 
or  they  flow  together  to  form  a  great  circumferential  sinus,  the  septa 
dwindling  into  4  small  points  of  connection  between  the  sub- 
nmbrellar  and  exumbrellar  gastric  walls,  between  which  the  circum- 
ferential sinus  remains  in  wide-open  communication  with  the  central 
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stomach.  The  4  septa  which  carry  phaeelli  or  tufts  of  gastral  fila- 
ments are  continued  as  gastric  ridges  or  taenioles  on  the  exumbrellar 
gastric  wall  to  the  aboral  pole  of  the  body.  In  the  higher  Acraspeda, 
the  Discamedusce,  the  exumbrellar  and  subumbrellar  walls  of  the 
peripheral  intestine  (circumferential  sinus)  coalesce,  so  that  here  again 
there  arises  a  cathammal  plate,  in  which  variously- shaped  radial 
canals  and  radial  pouches  remain  as  survivals  of  the  circumferential 
sinus;  at  such  points  the  lamellae  of  the  cathammal  plate  separate, 
leaving  between  them  spaces,  the  lumens  of  these  canals.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  Discomedusm  from  a  Scyphula  form  is  further  justified  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  them  the  Scyphvla  appears  as  an  attached 
early  stage  (Fig.  99,  p.  130). 

The  third  form  of  the  Cniduna  is  the  Ctenophvra  (Pig.  68).  Its 
body  is  ovate,  with  2  dissimilar  poles;  its  principal  axis,  which 
connects  the  two  poles,  coincides  with  the  long  axis  of  the  oval.  At 
one  pole  of  the  chief  axis  (the  oral)  lies  the  mouth.  The  opposite 
pole  here,  as  in  other  Cnidaria,  is  called  the  aboral  pole. 

The  oral  aperture  leads  into  a  spacious  cavity  lying  in  the  chief 
axis,  which  has  its  rise,  ontogenetically,  through  an  invagination  from 
the  exterior,  and  is  lined,  like  the  oesophageal  tube  of  the  Scyphozoa, 
with  ectoderm.  We  call  this  cavity  the  oesophageal  cavity  ("  stomach  " 
of  authors)  (s). 

In  form  the  oesophageal  cavity  is  neither  round  nor  radial,  but 
very  much  flattened ;  in  a  transverse  section  its  lumen  appears  like  a 
slit.  In  this  we  find  the  first  departure  from  the  radial  body  struc- 
ture of  the  Medusa.  A  plane  running  in  the  direction  of  the  flattened 
oesophageal  tube,  and  in  which  the  chief  axis  lies,  is  called  the  median 
plane  (c-ii). 

The  oesophageal  tube  leads  thiough  another  opening  into  a  smaller 
cavity  lying  above  it  and  lined  with  endoderm — the  stomach  (m).  The 
stomach  is  elongated  at  right  angles  to  the  chief  axis  and  the  median 
plane,  and  thus,  when  the  animal  is  viewed  from  either  the  oral  or 
the  aboral  pole,  forms  a  cross  with  the  oesophagus.  A  plane  running 
through  the  chief  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  median  plane,  and  is  called  the  lateral  plane  (<?-/). 

The  median  and  lateral  planes  thus  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  the  chief  axis,  just  like  the  cross  axes  of  the  Medusa^  each 
axis  consisting  of  two  opposite  perradii.  While,  however,  in  the 
radially  constructed  Medusa  the  cross  axes  are  quite  similar,  and  the 
planes  which  run  through  them  in  the  chief  axis  divide  the  body  into 
four  entirely  similar  quarters,  the  two  cross  axes  in  the  Ctenophora  are 
not  alike,  and  the  lateral  and  median  planes  divide  the  body  into  four 
quarters,  of  which  only  the  two  which  are  diametrically  opposite  are 
similar.  Either  of  the  two  planes  by  itself,  however,  cuts  the  body 
into  two  similar  halves. 

At  the  aboral  pole  of  the  Ctenophora^  as  opposed  to  all  other  Ccelen- 
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Urata,  there  is  a  complicated  sensory  organ,  the  sensory  body,  which, 
according  to  its  structure,  is  best  described  as  an  auditory  organ,  but 
perhaps  serves  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  body  in  the  water. 

From  near  the  aboral  to  near  the  oral  pole,  there  run  along  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  8  meridians  8  rows  of  swimming  plates,  the  so- 


Fio.  68.— Horxnlphora  plnmota,  after  Gliim.  A  and  £,  From  the  side :  A^  seen  in  the  direction 
C'd  in  Pig.  C ;  B,  seen  in  the  direction  €-/  in  Fig.  C.  C,  As  viewed  from  the  aboral  or  sensory 
pole,  a-ft.  Chief  axis ;  c-d,  direction  of  the  median  plane ;  c-/,  direction  of  the  lateral  plane ;  a, 
onl ;  b,  aboral  pole ;  m,  stomach ;  «,  oesophagus ;  sg,  oesophageal  vessels ;  t^^  tentacular  vessels  ; 
(HT,  aboral  vessel ;  r,  ribs ;  («,  tentacle  sheath  ;  jvp,  polar  plates.  D,  Portion  of  a  transverse 
section  through  the  oesophagus  (9) ;  th,  tentacle  base ;  sir,  oesophageal  papillse  ;  ga^  branches  of 
the  tentacular  vessel. 

called  pibs  (r).  If  we  use  the  terms  applied  to  the  Medusa^  these  ribs 
areadpadial. 

Between  oesophagus  and  stomach  on  the  one  side  and  the  outer 
integument  on  the  other,  there  is  a  jelly  which  is  strongly  developed 
in  most  Ctenophora,  and  in  which  various  tissue  elements  are  imbedded. 

Gastro-canals,  lined  with  endoderm,  similar  to  the  radial  canals  of 
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the  Medusa  (or  the  radial  gastric  pouches  of  the  Cm-als),  branch  out 
from  the  stomach  in  various  directions  through  the  jelly,  reaching 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  can  distinguish  four  kinds  of 
these  canals. 

A.  Four  canals  which  to  a  certain  extent  rise  interradially  out  of 
the  stomach.  Each  of  these  canals  branches  dichotomously,  and  8 
adradial  canals  thus  arise  and  run  to  the  ribs,  where  they  enter  as 
many  adradial  meridian  or  rib  vessels,  which  run  under  the  ribs. 

B.  Two  canals  which  run  along  the  broad  side  of  the  oesophagus 
perradially  and  in  the  lateral  plane  {ie,  in  the  lateral  perradii) 
towards  the  oral  pole,  where  they  end  blindly ;  these  are  the  cbso- 
phageal  vessels  ("  gastric  vessels  "  of  authors)  (sg). 

C.  Two  canals  which  arise  perradially  and  in  the  lateral  plane 
(t.€.  in  the  lateral  perradii),  and  run  to  the  walls  of  the  tentacle  sacs 
(tentacular  vessels)  (ig). 

D.  An  unpaired  canal  (ag)  running  in  the  chief  axis  of  the  body 
towards  the  aboral  pole,  and  dividing,  under  the  sensory  body  Into 
2  branches,  which  lie  in  the  median  perradii.  Each  of  these  branches 
again  divides  into  2,  and  so  4  interradial  snmll  branches  arise ; 
2  of  these,  which  are  diametrically  opposite,  generally  open  exter- 
nally at  the  sensory  pole,  while  the  others,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter, 
end  blindly.  Less  frequently  all  4  branches  open  externally.  The 
sensory  body  lies  between  these  4  branches  of  the  aboral  vessel 
("  funnel  vessels  "  of  authors). 

In  many  Ctenophora  there  is  a  further  development  of  two  solid 
pinnate  tentacles,  into  which  the  gastro-canal  system  is  not  continued. 
In  quite  young  animals  the  tentacles  lie  near  the  aboral  pole.  At  a 
later  stage,  however,  they  move  towards  the  oral  pole. 

The  tentacles  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  sac-like  depressions  of  the 
outer  integument,  the  so-called  tentacle  sheaths  {is)  into  which  they 
can  be  withdrawn.  They  lie  in  the  lateral  perradii.  In  many  Cteno- 
phora the  body  is  round  in  transverse  section ;  in  others  it  is  com- 
pressed either  in  the  lateral  or  the  median  plane.  The  lateral  com- 
pression is  so  great  in  the  Cestidce  that  the  body  appears  drawn  out 
into  a  long  ribbon  in  the  median  plane. 

If  we  now  compare  the  Ctenophoral  forms  with  other  Cuidarian  fonns,  we  ai*e  at 
once  struck  by  important  distinctions  between  them.  The  Ctenophora  depart  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  though  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  Corals,  from  the 
purely  radiate  fundamental  form,  the  two  cross  axes  being  unequal.  They  agree 
with  the  Sqfphosoa  in  the  possession  of  an  ectodermal  oesophagus,  but  otherwise 
differ  decidedly  from  them. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the  Ctenophora  must  be  derived  from 
Craspedote  Mediuce,  The  transition  from  the  one  group  to  the  other  is  made  evident 
by  an  interesting  Cladonemidf  Ctenaria  Ctenophora,  In  this  animal  the  umbrella 
is  much  vaulted,  the  subumbrella  much  deepened  ;  4  radial  canals  rise  out  of  the 
stomach  and  bifurcate  into  8  adradial  canals.  There  are  only  two  pinnate,  per- 
radially pkced  tentacles.     We  need  only  say  that  the  subumbrellar  cavity  of  Ctenaria 
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can  be  compared  with  the  oesophageal  cavity  of  the  Ctenophora,  Tlie  further  homo- 
logies (or  analogies  ?)  in  the  gastro-oanal  system  and  in  the  tentacles  then  follow  of 
themselves. 


IL  The  Body  Epithelium. 

It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  a  sharp  histological  distinction  be- 
tween the  ectodermal  epithelium  which  clothes  the  whole  exterior  of 
the  Cnidarian  body  and  the  endodermal  gastro-canal  epithelium.  We 
here  find  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm,  histologically,  still  in  a 
rather  undifferentiated  condition ;  this  is  seen  most  clearly  from  the 
fact  that  the  endoderm  can  in  some  groups  supply  nerve  and  muscle 
elements  and  stinging  cells.  These  are  tissue  elements,  which  among 
the  higher  animals  arise  almost  exclusively  out  of  and  in  the  ectoderm. 

The  close  connection  of  the  body  epithelium  of  the  Cnidaria  with 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  is  characteristic.  The  cell-elements 
of  these  systems  often  take  part  with  the  other  ectoderm  cells  in  limit- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  the  body;  or  they  lie  wedged  in  between 
them  somewhat  below  the  surface.  Finally,  we  find  them  in  many 
Cnidaria  close  under  the  body  epithelium,  but  often  still  outside  of  the 
supporting  membrane  which  divides  the  ectoderm  from  the  endoderm. 

The  body  epithelium  is  either  naked,  or  may  be  covered  with  cilia 
or  flagella  over  greater  or  smaller  ex- 
panses. The  swimming:  or  rowing 
plates,  which  are  arranged  in  eight 
meridional  rows  in  the  CtenopJwra,  arise 
out  of  cilia  cemented  together. 

In  the  body  epithelium  of  all 
Cnidaria,  except  the  Ctenophora,  the 
stinging  cells  are  found  as  a  very 
characteristic  element  (Fig.  69,  a,  b). 
These  stinging  cells  contain  a  stinging 
capsule,  with  a  spirally  coiled  filament, 
often  bearing  barbed  hooks ;  when  the 
skin  is  irritated  this  filament  is  evagin- 
ated  and  shot  forward,  and  has  the 
effect  of  a  sting. 


C>^Ml' 


The  stinging  capsules  or  nematoeysts  are 
niiCToscopic  adhesive  organs,  and  are  to  the 
Cnidaria  at  the  same  time  weapons  of  defence 
and  of  offence.  They  are  particidarly  numerous 
in  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  organs 
which  are  used  in  seizing  prey — round  the 
mouth,  on  the  tentacles,  at  the  margin  of  the 
disc  in  the  Medustz,  On  the  tentacles  of 
Hydro-  and  Seypho-medvaa,  and  especially  on  the  capturing  filaments  of  the 
Sip?umaphoraf  they  are  assembled  in  masses,  and  form  "  stinging  knobs  '*  or  "  stinging 
batteries." 

VOL.  I  G 


Fig.  69.— a,  &,  Stinging  ceUs  of  a  Hy- 
droid,  Oordllophora,  after  F.  E.  Sdhulze. 
c,  Seizing  or  adheiiye  oeUi  of  a  Cteno- 
phore,  after  Ohun. 
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In  the  body  epithelium  of  the  Ctenophora  we  find  peculiar  adhesive 
cells  (Fig.  69,  c)  with  uneven  and  sticky  surfaces.  Their  bases  are 
prolonged  into  spirally  coiled  contractile  filaments. 

Besides  the  nerve  cells,  the  sensory,  muscle,  stinging,  flagellate, 
ciliated,  and  covering  cells,  various  glandular  cells  and  pigment  cells 
are  found  in  the  body  epithelium  of  many  CmdariOy  and  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  Ctenophora, 


III.  The  OastFO-eanal  System. 

The  gastro-canal  system  in  its  general  arrangement  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  general  review.  It  is  the  most  characteristic 
system  of  organs  of  the  Cnidana^  and  in  some  groups  reaches  a  very 
high  degree  of  complication.  This  complication  stands  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  complication  of  other  portions  of  the  body,  which  fact  is  at 
once  comprehensible  when  we  learn  that  in  the  Cnidaria  the  gastro- 
canal  system  undertakes  not  only  the  digestion,  but  also  the  circulation. 
The  more  massive  the  body  and  the  more  numerous  and  complicated 
its  organs,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  nutrition  of  these  organs 
should  be  provided  for  by  gastro-canals  or  vessels. 

From  such  a  standpoint  the  complicated  arrangement  of  the  gastro-canal  system 
of  the  Medusa  and  Ctenophora  is  at  once  comprehensihle.  In  the  Meduaoe  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella  is  distingaished  by  the  possession  of  numerous  organs 
(tentacles,  velum,  auditory  vesicles,  stinging  cells,  nerve  ring,  eye  spots,  and  sensory 
bodies).  The  subumbrellar  side  is  strongly  muscular,  while  the  exumbrella  is  devoid 
of  organs.  The  jelly  being  so  largely  developed  as  a  passive  organ  for  motion  and 
support,  the  special  gastro-canals  (radial  vessels)  must  run  near  the  subumbrella  to 
convey  food  to  the  organs  on  the  margin  of  the  disa  This  purpose  is  also  served  by 
the  circumferential  canal,  into  which  they  enter.  The  relations  of  the  gastro-canals 
to  the  other  organs  of  the  body  are  just  as  clear  in  the  case  of  those  Ctenophora 
which  have  a  massive  gelatinous  tissue  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  The 
most  important  organs  of  the  body,  apart  from  the  sexual  organs,  are  in  this  group  : 
the  sensory  body  of  the  aboral  i)oIe,  the  8  ribs,  and  the  2  tentacles ;  answering  to 
these,  we  find  an  aboral  vessel,  also  8  vessels  running  from  the  stomach  to  the  ribs, 
and  which  enter  8  meridional  vessels,  and,  further,  2  vessels  which  run  to  the  base 
of  the  tentacles. 

According  to  the  ontogenetic  origin  of  the  gastro-canal  system,  two 
principal  types  can  be  distinguished  in  the  Cnidaria.  In  one  type, 
which  is  found  among  the  Hydrozoa,  the  whole  gastro-canal  system 
rises  out  of  the  endodermal  enteron  of  the  larva.  In  the  second  type, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Scyphozoa  and  Ctenophora,  the  gastro- 
canal  system  consists  of  an  ectodermal  and  an  endodermal  portion. 
The  former,  which  we  call  stomodaeum  in  embryos,  larvse,  and 
generally  in  young  transition  stages,  and  CBSophagrus  in  adult  animals, 
arises  at  the  oral  pole  by  a  depression  of  the  ectoderm  into  the  body. 
This  oesophagus  is  represented  in  the  Scj/phomedusce  by  the  inner 
lining  of  the  oral  or  gastric  peduncle  as  far  as  the  point  of  insertion  of 
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the  gaistral  filaments,  in  Carols  by  the  tube  which  leads  into  the 
gastric  cavity,  and  in  the  Ctenophora  by  the  beginning  of  the  gastro-canal 
system,  hitherto  unsuitably  named  the  stomach.  The  mouth  of  the 
HydromedustB  thus  leads  direct  into  the  endodermal  gastric  cavity; 
whereas  the  mouth  of  the  ScyphomedtLSCBy  AnikozoOj  and  Ctenophora  leads 
first  into  the  ectodermal  oesophagus,  and  from  that  through  the  enteric 
apertore,  which  corresponds  with  the  mouth  of  the  Hydrmnedusce^  into 
the  endodermal  gastro-canal  system. 

In  all  animals,  from  the  CcdenUnUa  upwards,  there  is  an  ectodermal  oesophagus. 

The  endodermal  gastric  cavity  is  met  with  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  Hydraida  as  a  simple  pouch  adhering  closely  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ectoderm,  from  which  hollow  or  solid  processes  extend  into  the 
axes  of  the  tentacles.  In  the  long,  or  principal  axis  of  the  body, 
thickenings  of  the  gastric  wall,  gastric  ridges,  which  are  occasionally 
4  in  number,  regularly  arranged  crosswise,  are  commonly  found. 

We  have  already  described  the  form  of  the  gastric  cavity  of  the 
Scyphda  in  the  introduction ;  and  we  also  there  described  the  general 
arrangement  of  the,  gastro-canal  system  in  the  AiUhozoa,  We  add 
here  that  the  septa  which  separate  the  gastric  pouches  from  each 
other  round  the  oesophagus  are  occasionally  broken  through  near  the 
oral  disc  by  an  aperture,  so  that  a  sort  of  circumferential  canal  arises. 
The  hollow  processes  of  the  gastro-canal  system  in  the  tentacle  axes 
sometimes  penetrate  to  the  exterior  at  the  tips  of  the  tentacles  through 
pores.  The  free  edges  of  the  septa,  which  are  turned  towards  the 
principal  axis  of  the  Coral  individual,  are  thickened,  and  are  prolonged 
as  mesenterial  fUaments,  freely  projecting  into  the  gastric  cavity. 
The  epithelium  of  these  filaments  contains  numerous  gland  cells,  and 
sometimes  stinging  cells  as  well.  Some  of  these  filaments,  the  so- 
called  aeontia,  are  particularly  long  and  vermiform,  and  can  be 
quickly  shot  out  of  the  body,  either  through  the  mouth,  or  through 
special  pores  in  the  body  walL     These  are  found  in  the  Actinia, 

How  the  gastro-canal  system  of  the  Craspedote  MedicscB  {Hydromedusoe) 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  gastric  cavity  of  the  Hydrula  form,  and  the 
gastro-canal  system  of  the  Acraspeda  (Scyphamedusa?)  to  the  gastric 
cavity  of  the  Scyphula  form,  has  already  been  shown  in  the  general 
review. 

The  radial  canals  in  the  Craspedote  Medusce  are  comparatively 
seldom  limited  to  the  number  4.  In  most  forms  their  number  is 
greater,  and  in  a  few  (JEqumidm)  they  are  very  numerous  (over  100) 
and  run  radially  from  the  central  stomach  to  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
and  here  enter  the  circumferential  canaL  There  are  also  in  a  few 
Cra^edota^  near  and  between  the  radial  canals,  centripetal  canals, 
which  start  from  the  circumferential  canal  and  run  a  certain  distance 
towards,  but  do  not  reach,  the  central  stomach.  The  radial  canals 
Qiay  be  branched,  and  these  branches  may  either  end  blindly  or  enter 
the  circumferential  canal.     The  central  stomach  may  be  divided,  the 
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divisions  being  superimposed  one  on  another  in  the  principal  axis. 
The  lowest  division  is  the  oral  stomaeh,  continued  in  the  oral  or 
gastrie  peduncle,  which  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
umbrella.  The  gastric  peduncle,  at  whose  free  end  lies  the  mouth,  may 
be  very  variously  developed,  from  a  short  wide  tube  to  a  long  tubuk^ 
structure  protruding  far  beyond  the  subumbrellar  cavity.  The  mouth 
is  either  simple,  square,  or  cross-shaped,  or  produced  into  4  points 
or  lobes,  and  sometimes  supplied  with  oral  tentacles,  or  with  variously 
shaped  papillsB.  The  edge  of  the  mouth  is  generally  well  armed  with 
nemato-cysts. 

The  gastrcH^nal  system  of  the  Acraspeda  or  Safphomedusa- 
(Fig.  67,  p.  77 ;  Fig.  70)  shows,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  single 
sections,  a  still  more  varied  structure  than  that  of  the  Oraspedota,  In 
some  groups  it  is  wonderfully  complicated,  and  sometimes  shows  great 
similarity  with  the  gastro-canal  system  of  certain  Craspedota  ;  in  such 
cases,  when  we  further  think  of  the  great  similarity  in  body  form,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Acraspeda  and  Craspedota  are  two  sharply 
divided  branches  of  Che  Cnularia. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  oral  tube  or  oral  peduncle,  which,  unlike 
that  of  the  Craspedota,  contains  the  ectodermal  oesophagus.  The  oral 
tube  is  usually  short,  and  has  either  a  simple  square  or  cross-shaped 
aperture,  or,  as  in  most  large  Acraspeda,  is  produced  into  4  long 
strong  oral  arms.  These  4  perradial  oral  arms  become,  by  means 
of  a  bisection  so  deep  as  to  reach  their  bases,  the  8  oiul  arms  of  the 
Rhizostomce,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  peculiar  organisa- 
tion. 

Each  oral  arm  becomes  deeply  furrowed  on  the  side  turned  to  the 
chief  axis,  forming  a  channel  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  This 
inner  channel  corresponds  with  an  externally  projecting  mid-rib. 
The  channel  becomes  deeper,  and  the  curled  edges  of  the  oral  arm 
which  border  it  unite  over  it  and  grow  together,  so  that  it  now 
becomes  a  closed  canal.  Such  concrescence  is  completed  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  oral  arm  to  its  base,  and  also  spreads  to  the  edges 
of  the  oral  aperture  Ipng  at  the  base  of  the  arms,  and  the  canal  thus 
becomes  completely  closed.  The  concrescence  of  the  curled  edges  of 
the  arm,  however,  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  numerous  small  open 
canals  remain  (suctorial  mouths)  (Fig.  70  D,  sm) ;  these  lead  from  the 
exterior  into  the  central  canal  of  the  arm.  This  again  leads  into  the 
closed  oesophagus.  In  all  Rhizostomce  the  original  onJ  aperture  is  thus 
closed,  and  is  replaced  by  the  numerous  suctorial  mouths  on  the  hollow 
oral  arms. 

In  the  endodermal  gastro-canal  system,  here  as  among  the 
Craspedota,  we  can  distinguish  a  central  or  main  intestine  from  the 
peripheral  intestine  (Kranzdarm).  The  main  intestine  can  separate 
into  two  divisions,  one  lying  above  the  other,  the  lower  of  which 
always  communicates  with  the  peripheral  intestine. 

On  the  wall  of  the  main  intestine  of  all  Acraspeda  (as  opposed  to 
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the  Craspedda),  there  are  4  interradial  or  8  adradial  mobile  gastral 
filaments,  or,  usually,  tufts  (phacelli)  of  gastral  filaments,  whose  bases 
define  the  boundary  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  endodermal  main 
intestine.     The  peripheral  intestine  is  very  variously  developed     In 


Fig.  70.— Caimorlilza  oonTifnga,  after  HaaokeL  A^  Seen  ftt)m  the  sabambrella ;  B,  fjrom  the 
suie;  C,  from  the  subombrella,  after  removal  of  the  oral  arms  and  buccal  stomach  by  cutting 
throogh  the  ond  pillars,  i),  Section  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  and  the  line  dbe  in  Fig.  A. 
a-b,  Near  an  interradius ;  Ihc,  perradius ;  cy,  subgenital  ostia ;  ma,  oral  arm ;  p$,  perradial,  is,  inter- 
radial sensory  body ;  g,  gonades ;  mp,  ap,  oral  pillars,  arm  pillars ;  pPc^  pillar  canals ;  pk,  perradial  *, 
ft,  interradial  gastro-canal ;  b-b,  prindpal  axis ;  sgpt  subgenital  porticus ;  but,  buccal  stomach ;  ak^ 
arm  canal ;  «in»  suctorial  ^louths ;  ye,  central  stomach. 


the  lower  Acraspeda,  which  also  remind  us  of  the  Scyphula  in  their 
attachment  by  an  aboral  stalk  (Lucemaria)  and  their  cup-like  shape, 
the  peripheral  intestine  consists  of  4  wide  pouches  divided  by  narrow 
septa,  which  communicate  with  the  chief  intestine  and  also  open  into 
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a  circumferential  canal  at  the  margin  of  the  disc  by  means  of  breaches 
through  these  septa.  If  the  septa  are  reduced  to  4  small  points  of 
concrescence  between  the  exumbrellar  and  subumbrellar  walls  of  the 
peripheral  intestine,  directly  on  the  circumference  of  the  main  intestine, 
the  4  pouches  coalesce  to  form  a  spacious  circular  sinus,  which  com- 
mands the  whole  edge  of  the  disc,  and  communicates  with  the  principal 
gastric  cavity  between  the  points  of  concrescence.  In  the  higher 
Acraspeda  this  circumferential  sinus  becomes  divided,  by  the  partial 
concrescence  of  its  exumbrellar  and  subumbrellar  walls,  into  8,  16,  32, 
or  more  radial  chambers  or  radial  canals,  which  in  many  forms,  by 
anastomosing  or  branching,  form  a  very  ornamental  net-work  of  canals 
running  towards  the  edge  of  the  disc  (Fig.  70,  C). 

Excretory  pores  of  the  gastro-canal  system. — In  various  Medttsoe, 
in  Acraspeda  as  well  as  in  Craspedota,  small  apertures  have  been  observed 
at  the  margin  of  the  disc ;  these  often  lie  on  the  points  of  papillae,  and 
by  means  of  them  communication  between  the  peripheral  gastro-canal 
system  and  the  outer  world  is  established. 

The  gastro-canal  system  of  the  Ctenophora  (Fig.  68,  p.  79),  in 
its  general  arrangement,  has  already  been  delineated.  We  add  here 
that  the  meridional  vessels  in  lobate  Ctenophora^  and  also  in  the  Cestidce 
and  Beroidce^  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  oesophageal 
vessels  at  the  oral  portion  of  the  body,  and  that  in  the  Beroidce  they 
also  send  out  numerous  branching  and  anastomosing  processes,  some 
of  which  enter  the  jelly,  or  join  to  make  a  peripheral  net-work.  The 
nourishment  of  the  often  much -developed  oral  lobes  of  the  lobate 
Ctenophora  is  provided  for  by  the  meridional  vessels,  which  traverse  the 
oral  lobes  in  various  arabesque-like  patterns. 

Histological. — Elach  epithelial  cell  of  the  gastro-canal  system  very  commonly 
carries  one  single  flagelliim ;  these  cells  are  thus  flagellate  cells.  Among  the  epithelial 
cells  there  are  gland  cells,  stinging  cells,  cells  with  various  contents  as  products  of 
metabolism,  epithelial  muscle  cells,  etc.  Very  often  the  gastric  epithelial  cells  send 
out  amaboid  or  p8eudo£)odia-like  processes  on  that  side  of  them  which  is  turned  to 
the  lumen  of  the  gastro-canal  system,  and  by  the  help  of  these  they  take  into  their 
cell  bodies  small  particles  of  food  in  the  manner  of  the  Jthizopoda  (intracellular 
ingestion  of  food). 

IV.  Musculature. 

In  the  Hydroida  and  Siphoiwplwra  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  a 
system  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  run,  buried  in  the  epithelium,  from 
the  oral  to  the  aboral  pole,  and  in  the  tentacles.  These  fibres,  which 
correspond  to  the  processes  of  the  ectodermal  neuro- muscular  or 
epithelial  muscular  cells,  serve  for  contracting  the  body  and  the 
tentacles.  In  these  forms  again,  and  especially  in  the  SiphoTiophara, 
there  is  a  system  of  circular  fibres  which  run  under  the  endodermal 
epithelium  as  processes  of  the  endodermal  epithelial  muscular  cells. 
By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres  the  body  and  the  tentacles  are 
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extended.  In  the  medusoid  swimming  bells  of  the  Siphonophoraf  just 
as  in  the  CrcLspedote  Mediisce,  a  layer  of  striated  ectodennal  circular 
muscle  fibres  is  developed  in  the  subumbrella  and  in  the  velum. 

We  find  the  two  systems  of  muscles  in  the  Medusce  also,  the  longi- 
tudinal and  the  circular,  though  the  latter  is  here  ectodermal  The 
longitudinal  muscle  fibres  are  generally  smooth,  the  circular  muscle 
fibres  usually  striated.  The  muscle  fibres  are  mostly  processes  from 
the  epithelial  muscle  cells ;  but  there  are  also  muscle  bands  and  strands 
which  quite  detach  themselves  from  the  epithelium,  and  run  in  the 
gelatinous  connective  tissue  as  independent  mesodermal  muscles.  The 
exnmbrella  is  poor  in  muscles,  sometimes  even  having  none  at  alL  In 
the  remainder  of  the  body,  the  longitudinal  as  well  as  the  circular 
musculature  falls  into  three  systems :  (1)  into  a  system  spreading  over 
the  gastric  or  oral  peduncle;  (2)  a  system  spreading  over  the  sub- 
umbrella  from  the  base  of  the  oral  peduncle  to  the  margin  of  the  disc ; 
(3)  a  system  developed  at  the  margin  of  the  disc  itself  (musculature 
of  the  tentacles,  the  velum,  and  the  velarium).  In  correspondence 
^rith  this,  the  three  systems  of  the  longitudinal  musculature  are  as 
follows : — 

A.  The  longitudinal  musculature  of  the  oral  peduncle  (serving  for 
its  contraction  and  retraction). 

B.  The  radial  muscles,  which  run  radially  from  the  base  of  the  oi*al 
peduncle  towards  the  margin  of  the  disc. 

C.  The  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  tentacles  and  marginal  lobes. 

The  three  systems  of  the  circular  musculature  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  circular  musculature  of  the  oral  peduncle. 

B.  The  circular  musculature  of  the  subumbrella,  developed  in  the 
Craspedoia  over  its  whole  extent,  but  in  the  Acraspeda  generally  form- 
ing a  narrower  but  very  strong  peripheral  muscle  (Fig.  67,  m,  p.  77) 
near  the  circumference  of  the  subumbrella. 

C.  The  strong  circular  musculature  of  the  Craspedote  velum,  and 
the  circular  musculature  of  the  Acraspede  marginal  lobes  and  velarium. 

In  Scyphostoma  and  many  lower  Acraspeda^  especially  in  attached 
forms,  e,g,  Lucemaria,  there  are  4  (seldom  8)  interradial  septal 
or  funnel  muscles  (peduncular  muscles)  which,  starting  from  near  the 
oral  disc,  or  that  portion  of  the  subumbrella  which  borders  on  the  oral 
peduncle,  run  through  the  body  as  far  as  the  aboral  attached  apex  of 
the  exumbrella.  They  lie  in  the  4  septa  which  separate  the  4 
gastric  pouches  on  their  axial  sides,  and  then  proceed  upwards  in  the 
prolongations  of  the  septa,  Le,  in  the  4  gastric  ridges  or  taenioles. 
According  to  recent  research,  they  arise  in  the  ectodermal  cells  of  a 
solid  prolongation  of  the  4  interradial  septal  funnels,  which  grow 
towards  the  aboral  pole ;  we  shall  speak  of  these  septal  funnels  later. 

The  endodermal  musculature  of  the  Corals,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  all  the  other  Cnidaiia,  is  at  least  as  much  if  not  more  developed 
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than  the  ectodermal  The  musculature  is  most  highly  developed  in 
those  Actinia  which  have  no  skeleton.  It  shows  in  its  arrangement 
much  similarity  with  that  of  the  Scyphomedusce^  e,g.  the  Lucemaria, 
We  have  an  ectodermal  longitudinal  muscle  system  and  an  endoder- 
mal  circular  muscle  system  (leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  present  the 
fact  that  single  portions  of  the  musculature  detach  themselves  from 
the  epithelial  matrix  and  become  mesodermal). 

I.  The  ectodermal  longitudinal  muscular  system  forms  (a)  the 
longitudinal  muscles  of  the  tentacles  and  (6)  the  radial  muscles  of  the 
oral  disc.  This  system  is  wanting  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  pedal  disc.  Only  in  some  forms,  which  possess 
no  septal  longitudinal  muscles  (CeriarUhus),  there  are  in  the  body  wall 
strong  ectodermal  longitudinal  muscles  which  serve  as  retractors  of  the 
body. 

II.  The  endodermal  circular  muscular  system  extends  all  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  layer  of  circular  fibres  in  the  body 
wall,  an  inner  circidar  muscular  layer  in  the  tentacles,  a  layer  of  con- 
centric fibres  on  the  oral  disc,  and  a  circular  muscular  layer  round  the 
oesophagus. 

The  musculature  of  the  septa  in  Corals  deserves  special  atten- 
tion; it  consists  of  a  system  of  longitudinal  and  of  a  system  of 
transverse  muscles.  The  longitudinal  muscles  run  along  the  septa  from 
the  pedal  to  t^e  oral  disc,  and  serve  as  retractors  of  the  body.  They 
are  mostly  so  strongly  developed  that  they  form  longitudinal  thicken- 
ings on  each  septum  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  next  septum  (Fig. 
66,  p.  76).  The  transverse  musculature  is  less  strongly  developed  It 
is  attached  on  one  side  to  the  body  wall,  on  the  other  to  the  pedal  disc, 
the  oral  disc,  and  the  oesophageal  tube.  The  transverse  muscles  lie  on 
one  surface  of  each  septum,  the  longitudinal  on  the  other  side.  Their 
relative  positions  on  the  different  septa  varies  in  different  divisions, 
and  is  always  very  chaltu;teristic  There  is  generally  only  one  plane, 
which  can  be  made  to  divide  the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles  on  the  septa  on  each  side  of  it  is  exactly  similar. 
This  median  plane  runs  in  the  principal  axis  in  the  direction  of  the 
flattened  oesophagus  or  the  slit-like  ond  aperture. 

In  most  Actinia  with  numerous  septa  of  various  ages  and  sizes, 
septa  of  equal  sizes  always  go  in  pairs.  The  longitudinal  muscular 
thickenings  of  such  a  pair  of  septa  are  turned  towards  each  other. 
The  longitudinal  muscles  are  therefore  turned  towards  the  space 
between  the  two  septa  of  such  a  pair — ^the  so-called  intraseptal  spaee — 
and  the  transverse  muscle  layers  are  turned  towards  the  space  between 
this  pair  and  the  next  on  each  side — the  interseptal  spaees. 

In  those  Akyanaria  which  have  8  partition  walls,  the  muscular 
thickenings  of  the  4  septa  which  lie  on  one  side  of  the  median  plane 
are  all  directed  towards  one  side  (Fig.  66). 

There  are,  besides  these,  other  types  of  muscle  and  septal  arrange- 
ment in  the  Corals. 
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The  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  septa  show  a  great  analogy  with 
the  septal  or  peduncle  muscles  of  the  lower  Acra^peda.  The  former 
appear,  however,  according  to  present  knowledge,  to  be  endodermal 
muscles. 

The  muscular  elements  of  Corals  are  either  epithelial  muscle  cells 
(endodermal  musculature),  or  sub-epithelial  muscle  cells  (ectodermal 
musculature),  or  mesodermal  muscles  (in  some  species  at  different  parts 
of  the  body). 

The  following  applies  to  the  musculature  of  the  Meduaoiy  Siphonophoniy  and  Corals, 
If  it  is  much  deyeloped  in  one  part,  the  muscle  lamella  lays  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
sQperficial  increase,  in  parallel  folds  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  (Fig.  1\,C),  These  folds 
may  again  fold  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  complicated  manner,  so  as  to  have  a 
feathered  appearance  in  transverse  section. 

A  c 


Fig.  71.— IMagrammatlo  ropreiantation  of  tbe  varioos  arrangements  of  tlie  eotodennal 
Cnidaiian  mnaoiilatiire  in  trantveno  saoUons  tbrons^  the  liody  wall,  e,  Ectoderm ;  en,  endo- 
derm ;  n,  miucle  UmeUa ;  m,  cell  bodies  of  the  moacle  fibres ;  «m,  supporting  membiune,  Jelly. 

The  mesodermal  supporting  substance  or  supporting  membrane  takes  part  in  the 
folding  of  the  contiguous  muscle  lamella  by  itself  running  within  the  folds  in  the 
fonnoflameUs. 

When  muscle  folds  completely  detach  themselves  from  their  matrix,  the  epi- 
thelium, and  when  the  free  edges  of  each  fold  coalesce,  there  arise  out  of  these  sub- 
epithelial muscle  folds  mesodermal  muscle  tubes  {D),  which  are  then  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  supporting  substance. 

In  the  musculature  of  the  Ctenophora,  we  in  the  first  place  dis- 
tingnish  an  ectodermal  and  a  mesodermal  portion,  between  which, 
however,  no  very  sharp  boundary  can  be  made.  The  ectodermal  muscu- 
latare  consists  of  elongated  sub-epithelial  fibres  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  epithelium  and  the  jelly;  these  may  have  very  various 
courses.  Sometimes  we  can  more  or  less  clearly  distinguish  a  system 
of  longitudinal  from  a  system  of  circular  fibres.  The  ectodermal 
musculature  is  also  continued  on  the  oesophagus.  The  mesodermal 
musculature,  which  lies  in  the  jelly,  is  more  strongly  developed  than 
the  ectodermal  musculature ;  its  fibres,  which  have  an  isolated  course 
and  are  elegantly  branched  at  each  end  (Fig.  47,  ^,  p.  47),  run  in 
various  directions,  though  usually  radially,  being  stretched  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  gajstro-canal  system  and  the  outer  integument 
The  contraction  of  the  tentacles  and  their  lateral  filaments  is  brought 
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about  by  strandfi  of  longitudinal  muscle  fibrillse  which  run  in  their 
solid  axes  and  which  may  be  partially  striated.  Longitudinal  and 
circular  muscle  fibres  have  also  been  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  gastro- 
canals. 

The  Velum  of  the  Craspedote  Medusce  (Fig.  64,  B,  v,  p.  73  ;  Fig.  65, 
p.  74 ;  Fig.  72,  v,  p.  95)  is  a  thin  membrane  which  projects  from  the 
margin  of  the  disc  like  a  diaphragm  into  the  subumbrellar  cavity. 
The  gajstro-canal  system  is  never  continued  into  this  membrane,  which 
consists  of  the  following  portions : — 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  exumbrella. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  subumbrella.  These  two 
epithelia  coalesce  at  the  free  inner  edge  of  the  velum.  Under  the  former 
lies  a  thin  supporting  lamella,  the  continuation  of  the  disc  jelly ;  under 
the  latter,  a  layer  of  ectodermal  circular  muscle  fibres  (m),  a  continuation 
of  the  circular  musculature  of  the  subumbrella. 


y.  Tentaeles  of  the  Cnidaria,  Marginal  Lobes  of  the 
ScyphomedussB. 

All  Cnidaria  (with  the  exception  of  the  Ehizostomas  among  the 
Scyphomedusx  and  the  AmalthceidcB  among  the  Craspedota)  possess 
tentaeles  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth,  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  it.  These  tentacles  are  evaginations  of  the  body  wall, 
into  which  (with  the  perhaps  only  apparent  exception  of  the  Cknophora) 
hollow  or  solid  processes  of  the  endodermal  gastro-canal  system  pene- 
trate. The  tentacles  are  pre-eminently  organs  for  catching  food,  and 
at  the  same  time  sensory  organs  of  touch.  We  shall  see  further  on 
that  some  of  them  are  partially  transformed  in  the  Craspedote  and 
Acraspede  Medusce  into  specific  sensory  organs. 

The  structure  of  the  tentacles,  their  number,  their  division  and 
arrangement  on  the  body,  and  their  relation  to  the  gastro-canal  system, 
offer  in  the  various  divisions  many  modifications  of  great  importance 
in  classification. 

Form  of  the  tentacle. — The  tentacles  are,  speaking  generally, 
cylindrical  filaments.  In  the  Hydroids  they  are  usually  simply  fila- 
mentous, less  frequently  knobbed  at  the  free  end,  and  still  less  fre- 
quently branched  {Cladocoryne),  Among  the  Craspedote  Medusce  also 
we  generally  meet  with  filamentous  tentacles.  The  fanaily  of  the 
Cladonemidm  alone  is  distinguished  by  tentacles  which  are  dichoto- 
mously  branched,  or  feathered  on  one  side  (provided  with  collateral 
filaments),  and  often  knobbed.  The  tentacles  of  the  SipJumaphora  and 
the  Cterwphora  are  also  feathered  on  one  side.  The  tentacles  of  the 
Acraspeda  are  simple.  Among  the  Anthozoa,  the  Alcyanaria  possess 
tentacles  feathered  in  two  rows,  but  all  other  divisions  have  simple 
filamentous  or  vermiform  tentacles. 

Number  and  arrangement  of  the  tentaeles. — Among  the  Hydroida 
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the  tentacles,  in  varjing  number,  are  either  arranged  in  a  circle  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  (e,g.  Hydra\  or  in  two  circles  {e,g, 
Tvhdaria\  or  they  are  dispersed  over  the  body  of  the  individual, 
though  not  on  its  stalk  {e.g.  Coryne).  In  the  Scyphostoma  the  tentacles 
(about  24  in  number)  are  inserted  at  the  edge  of  the  oral  disc  of 
the  cup-shaped  body.  In  the  Craspedote  and  Acraspede  Medusce  the 
tentacles  are  invariably  found  on  the  margin  of  the  disc.  In  the 
simplest  case  we  find  ia  the  former  4  perradial,  and  in  the  latter 
4  perradial  and  4  interradial  tentacles.  In  most  Medusse  the 
number  of  tentacles  increases  in  a  regular  manner— secondary,  tertiary, 
etc,  being  inserted  between  the  primary.  Only  in  a  few  Craspedota 
the  number  is  reduced  to  two  tentacles,  opposite  one  another,  and  less 
frequently  to  one  single  tentacle  (in  the  sub- family  of  the  Eaphysid<B 
among  the  Codonid<B,  and  in  the  tentacle-bearing  "persons"  of  one 
principal  division  of  the  Siphonophora  (the  Siphanantha).  Complete  loss 
of  all  tentacles  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Amalthmdce  among 
Craspedota  and  the  Ekizostonue  among  Acraspeda.  In  a  few  Medusae, 
especially  among  the  Narcomedusce,  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
tentacles  move  up  from  the  edge  of  the  disc  a  greater  or  less  distance 
on  to  the  exumbrella. 

In  the  Carols  the  number  of  tentacles  inserted  at  the  circumference 
of  the  oral  aperture  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the  number  of  gastric 
pouches  separated  by  septa.  Each  tentacle  lies  above  a  gastric  pouch, 
which  is  produced  into  it  in  the  form  of  an  axial  canal.  In  the  Alcyo- 
naria  we  have  8,  in  the  Hexacorallia  6  or  6n,  in  the  Teira^x>r(dlia  4  or 
4n,  such  corresponding  tentacles. 

The  majority  of  the  Ctenophara  (TerUaculcUa)  possess  two  solid 
tentacles  or  retractile  filaments,  feathered  on  one  side,  lying  in  the 
lateral  plane ;  these  can  be  withdrawn  into  special  sacs  or  sheaths,  and 
arise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aboral  pole;  later,  however,  they 
generally  move  towards  the  oral  pole. 

StFuetore  of  the  tentacles. — ^The  tentacles  of  the  ffydromedusce 
and  ScypJwmedusce  consist:  (1)  of  an  ectodermal  epithelium,  generally 
with  stinging  knobs  or  batteries ;  (2)  of  a  layer  of  ectodermal  longi- 
tudinal muscle  fibres  lying  directly  imder  this ;  (3)  of  a  structureless 
elastic  supporting  membrane ;  and  (4)  of  an  axis  of  endodermal  cells. 
This  axis  is  hollow  in  most  forms,  and  the  cavity  is  in  open  communi- 
cation with  the  gastro-canal  system  of  the  body ;  or  it  is  solid,  and 
then  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  row  of  disc-like  cells,  which  are  super- 
imposed like  the  coins  in  a  roll  of  sovereigns  (e.g.  in  Obelia,  in  many 
Tro/chomeduso^  NarcomeduscBf  and  the  related  Hydraids,  also  in  Stauro- 
medmce  and  Cannostomce).  This  axial  pillar  must  serve  as  an  elastic 
organ  of  support.  The  hollow  tentacles  are  mostly  far  more  mobile 
and  more  strongly  contractile  than  the  solid.  The  tentacles  of  Corals 
are  also  hollow ;  their  structure  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Hydro-  and  Scypho^medusce.  The  ectoderm  and  endoderm  in  Corals  are 
separated  by  a  supporting  substance  which  contains  cells  of  connective 
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tissue.  Under  the  outer  epithelium  lies  an  ectodermal  muscle  layer, 
and  under  the  inner  epithelium  a  similar  endodermal  layer.  In  some 
cases  muscles  may  also  run  within  the  supporting  substance. 

The  tentacles  of  the  Ctenaphora  are  solid.  They  are  generally 
provided  with  seizing  or  adhesive  cells.  Their  axes  are  usually  occupied 
by  strongly  developed  longitudinal  muscle-fibres.  These  fibres  arise, 
as  it  appears,  at  an  early  stage  out  of  special  "  mesodermal "  elements, 
ie,  a  group  of  cells  which  sever  themselves  from  the  primitive  endo- 
derm  of  the  young  gastrula  larva.  We  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to 
compare  the  solid  axis  of  the  Ctenophoran  tentacle  with  the  solid  endo> 
dermal  axis  of  the  tentacles  of  many  Medusa, 

The  marginal  lobes  of  the  Scyphomedusa  (Fig.  67,  W,  p.  77; 
Fig.  70).  The  marginal  lobes  of  the  Scifphomedusm  or  Acraspeda  are 
just  as  characteristic  of  them  as  is  the  velum  of  the  Hydromedtisce  or 
Craspedota.  As  a  real  velum  is  wanting  in  all  Scyphom/eduscB^  so  are 
marginal  lobes  wanting  in  all  Hydromedusa.  Like  the  tentacles, 
together  with  which  they  are  found,  the  marginal  lobes  are  processes 
of  the  body  wall  at  the  edge  of  the  umbrella,  into  which  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  gastro-canal  system  extend.  Unlike  the  tentacles,  they 
are  broad  and  flat^  serving  as  rowing  organs,  with  muscles  on  the  con- 
cave subumbrellar  side.  In  the  simplest  cases  there  are  8  adradial 
marginal  lobes,  mostly,  however,  there  are  16  subradial  lobes,  and 
their  numbers  are  often  still  further  increased.  In  the  Cubomedusa 
and  in  many  BhizostonuB  the  lobes  grow  together  to  form  a  circular 
rim  of  varying  width,  the  so-called  velarium  which,  however,  can 
always  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  true  velum  of  the  Craspedota 
by  its  supply  of  gastro-canals.  The  clusters  of  tentacles  of  the 
Lucernaria  are  secondary  outgrowths  of  the  marginal  lobes,  between 
which  rudiments  of  the  primary  tentacles  can  sometimes  be  found 


YI.  The  Nervous  System. 

This,  which  appears  in  the  Cnidaria  for  the  first  time  in  the 
animal  kingdom  as  an  independent  system,  is  marked  by  a  rather 
diffuse  arrangement  (want  of  definite  centralisation),  and  by  the  close 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  body  epithelium  during  the  whole  life. 
In  the  Hydra  the  outwardly  directed  cell  body  of  the  so-called  neuro- 
muscular cells  probably  plays  the  part  of  an  undifferentiated  sensory 
nerve  cell  But  as  early  as  the  Craspedote  Medusce  we  find  an  inde- 
pendently developed  nervous  system,  close  under  the  epithelium,  outside 
the  supporting  membrane  or  jelly;  it  forms  a  plexus  of  bipolar  and 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  with  connecting  fibrillss.  This  plexus  is  con- 
nected by  fibrillar  on  the  one  hand  with  the  epithelial  sensory  cells 
(tactile,  auditory,  visual,  olfactory  cells),  on  the  other  hand  with 
muscle  fibres.  In  correspondence  with  this,  the  nervous  tissue  is 
particularly  strongly  developed  on  the  margin  of  the  umbrella,  which 
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is  so  rich  in  sensory  and  locomotor  organs.  At  this  part  in  the 
Craspedoia  a  central  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  a  double  nerve  ring,  is 
developed  (Fig.  72,  A  and  J5,  nr„  nr„  p.  95).  One  of  these  nerve  rings, 
the  upper  one,  is  placed  on  the  exumbrellar,  the  other  on  the  subum* 
brelLur  margin,  both  close  to  the  base  of  insertion  of  the  velum.  The 
first  innervates  chiefly  the  sensory  organs  of  the  umbrella  margin,  the 
latter  the  musculature  of  the  velum  ;  the  two  are  connected  by  fibrillse 
running  through  the  supporting  membrane.  A  peripheral  nervous 
system  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells  and  fibres 
connected  with  the  lower  nerve  ring,  especially  on  the  subumbrella ; 
it  supplies  the  musculature  of  this  part  with  nerves.  The  aboral 
exumbrella,  not  only  in  the  Oraspedota,  but  also  in  the  Acraspeda,  is 
devoid  of  a  nervous  system,  as  also  of  sensory  organs  and  musculature ; 
this  is  explicable  by  the  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  derivation  of 
these  animals  from  a  form  attached  by  the  aboral  pole. 

In  the  SiphofwpJiora  also  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells  at  various  parts 
of  the  body  has  been  demonstrated. 

In  the  Scyphomedusa  or  Aeraspeda  also  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells 
is  developed  in  the  subumbrella.  It  is  connected  with  considerable 
central  accumulations  of  nerve  tissue  on  the  subumbrellar  margin. 
These  are  developed  in  the  Oubomedusm  as  8  (4  perradial  and  4  inter- 
radial)  ganglia,  connected  together  by  a  circular  nerve,  from  which 
sensory  nerves  proceed  to  the  rhopalia  (sensory  bodies)  and  to  the 
tentacles,  and  motor  nerves  to  the  musculature.  In  the  Discomedusa 
there  are  also  8  ganglia  at  the  bases  of  the  8  sensory  bodies,  but  here 
there  is  no  connecting  nerve  ring. 

In  the  Corals  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells  lying  deep  in  the  body 
epithelium  has  also  been  demonstrated.  This  is]  particularly  strongly 
developed  on  the  oral  disc,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles. 

In  the  nervous  system  of  the  Cienophora  we  can,  according  to  recent 
research,  which  still  needs  extension,  distinguish  the  following  parts : 
(1)  a  diffuse,  ectodermal,  ganglionic  plexus  under  the  body  epithelium, 
which  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued on  to  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus ;  (2)  fine,  branching,  nucleated 
strands,  which  penetrate  the  jelly,  and  are  connected  with  the  muscles 
of  the  jelly  by  lateral  branches — a  connection  between  these  strands 
and  the  ectoderm  is  not  yet  proved ;  (3)  8  meridional  nerve  strands, 
running  under  the  8  ribs,  and  ciliated  bands  (see  description  of 
sensory  body), — the  rib-nerves.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  has  till 
now  been  impossible  to  prove  a  connection  between  these  three  parts 
of  the  conjectural  nervous  system  and  the  sensory  body  at  the  ab- 
oral pole. 

A  &ct  which  deserves  special  mention  is  that,  in  the  Medusce 
and  Siphonophoray  and  especially  in  the  Actinia^  a  more  or  less 
extended  plexus  of  ganglion  cells  may  lie  under  the  endodermal 
epithelium. 
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VIL  The  Sensory  Organs. 

We  meet  with  special  sensory  organs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
animal  kingdom  among  the  Cnidaria.  The  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  organs  is  directly  related  to  the  manner  of  life.  In 
attached  forms  {Hydroids,  Carols)  there  are  only  organs  of  touch  (the 
tentacles) ;  in  free-swimming  forms  (Acraspeda,  Craspedotay  Siphonopfiora^ 
Ctenophora)  organs  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  may  be  added. 

.  The  organs  of  touch  are  primarily  the  tentacles  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  sense  of  touch  is  due  to  special  tactile  cells 
belonging  to  the  body  epithelium ;  these  are  provided  with  a  projecting 
tactile  hair,  which  is  either  flexible,  mobile,  or  stifl*.  The  basal  ends 
of  such  cells  are  continued  into  nervous  processes  which  are  connected 
with  the  nervous  system.  Tactile  cells  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
the  tentacles  of  the  Cnidaria^  but  in  great  numbers  on  the  margin  of 
the  disc  of  the  MeduscSy  and  especially  in  the  Ctenophora^  scattered  over 
the  whole  free  surface  of  the  body. 

.  As  organs  of  smell,  or  perhaps  rather  taste,  we  have : 

1.  Small  club-shaped  papillss,  which  in  certain  Leptomedusm  are 
found  generally  in  great  numbers  at  the  edge  of  the  umbrella  between 
the  tentacles,  being  attached  to  the  margin  by  thin  stalks.  They 
contain  a  narrow  blind  canal,  lined  with  thick  cylindrical  endodermal 
epithelium,  which  comes  from  the  circumferential  canaL 

2.  Pit-like  depressions  on  the  sensory  bodies  or  rhopalia  of  the 
Acraspedoy  lined  with  a  sensory  epithelium  which  is  much  folded  and 
provided  with  long  flagellate  hairs. 

Auditory  organs  (perhaps  also  organs  for  regulating  the  position 
of  the  body  in  the  water)  are  found  in  Craspedote  and  Acraspede  Medusm 
and  in  the  Ctenaphora. 

We  can  distinguish  three  types  of  auditory  organs :  (1)  auditory 
vesicles,  or  marginal  vesicles  with  ectodermal  otoliths ;  (2)  tentaeulo- 
cysts,  or  auditory  tentacles ;  and  (3)  the  so-called  sensory  body  of  the 
Ctetiophora. 

I.  The  auditory  or  marginal  vesicles  are  found  in  the  division  of 
the  Leptomedusa  {FesimUUce),  These  are,  in  the  simplest  cases,  open 
pit-like  depressions  of  the  subumbrellar  epithelium  near  the  base  of 
insertion  of  the  velum.  Within  these  auditory  pits  are  one  or  more 
otoliths,  which  have  come  from  ectodermal  cells,  while  the  cells  which 
form  the  base  of  the  pit  bear  auditory  hairs,  on  which  the  otoliths 
rest  {e.g.  Mitrocoma).  Auditory  vesicles  rise  out  of  these  auditory  pits 
by  the  closing  of  the  pit^  which  moves  towards  the  exumbrellar  side  of 
the  base  of  insertion  of  the  velum  and  here  forms  an  externally 
rounded  protuberance  (Fig.  72,  A),  Auditory  pits  and  auditory  vesicles 
receive  their  nerves  from  the  subumbrellar  nerve  ring.  In  the  simplest 
cases  we  find  8  adradial  auditory  vesicles,  but  the  number  is  often  much 
greater,  and  mounts  up  to  many  hundreds. 
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IL  Tentaculoeysts  or  auditory  tentacles  are,  among  the  Medusce, 
the  most  widely  spread  organs  of 
hearing.  They  are  short  transformed 
tentacles  in  which  the  solid  endo- 
dermal  axis  in  the  Craspedota  (Tracho- 
and  NarcKHmeduscB^  Fig.  72,  if,  C\  or 
the  peripheral  distal  end  cells  of  the 
hollow  tentacle-canal  {Acraspeda,  Fig. 
73),  form  one  or  more  otoliths,  which 
are  here,  therefore,  endodermaL  The 
ectoderm  of  the  tentaculoeysts  of  the 
Craspedota  and  often  also  a  sensory 
cushion  round  the  base  of  the  tenta- 
culocyst  carry  long  stiff  auditory 
hairs.  In  many  Trachomedusfe  the 
sensory  cushion  rises  round  the  base 
of  the  tentaculocyst  into  a  circular 
wall  (Fig.  72,  C),  which  may  even 
completely  close  over  the  tentaculo- 
cyst Thus  closed  vesicular  auditory 
organs  again  arise,  but  these  have 
quite  a  different  origin  and  morpho- 
logical signification  from  the  true 
marginal  vesicles  of  the  Leptomedusce, 

Between  the  inner  wall  of  the 
auditory  vesicle  and  the  tentaculocyst 
which  it  encloses,  the  auditory  hairs 
are  stretched  like  chords.  The  tenta- 
culoeysts always  receive  their  nerves 
from  the  exumbrellar  nerve  ring.  In 
the  simplest  cases  we  find  4  interradial 
tentaculoeysts,  but  their  number  is 
often  considerably  greater. 

The  sensory  bodies  or  rhopalia 
of  the  Aeraspeda  (Fig.  73)  are  com- 
pound sensory  organs,  of  which  the 
auditory  organ  is  the  principal  factor. 
These  are,  at  the  same  time,  meta- 
morphosed tentacles  into  which  a 
hollow  process  of  the  gastro- canal 
system  penetrates.  The  endodermal 
cells  at  the  peripheral  blind  end  of 
these  processes  produce  an  otolith  or 
a  mass  of  otoliths.  The  outer  epi- 
thelium of  the  auditory  body  carries 
the  auditory  hairs.  In  it,  also,  on 
one  side  lie  the  eye  or  eyes ;  close  to  it  also  lie  the  olfactory  pits.    The 


Fio.  72.  ~  J.  Audltoiy  vedclei  of 
JBqnoroa  Fonkalea.  B,  TentaoulooytU 
of  Ounina  lativentrU.  C,  TentaculooyBts 
of  Rhopalonenut  velatiuiL  ^  and  £,  Trans- 
verse sections  of  the  margin  of  the  disc ;  C, 
section  of  the  margin  of  the  disc,  after 
Hertwlg.  ec,  Ectoderm;  er,  endoderm  of 
the  circumferential  canal ;  nri,  upper ;  nr2, 
lower  nerve  ring ;  r,  circumferential  canal ; 
«m,  supporting  membrane;  o,  otolith;  hh^ 
auditory  hairs ;  hz,  auditory  cells ;  hk,  tenta- 
culoeysts; blf  auditory  vesicles;  g,  jelly; 
m,  muscle  lamellie ;  en,  endoderm  cells  of 
the  tentaculoeysts.  In  A  and  B  the  velum 
is  bent  centrifugally  outwards. 
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whole  epithelium  round  this  compound  sensory  organ,  which  is  pro- 
tected in  special  indentations  in  the  disc  margin  by  lobes,  is  a  sensory 
epithelium  with  a  thick  nerve  plexus.  There  are  either  4  or  8,  less 
frequently  12,  16,  or  even  more  rhopalia  on  the  margin  of  the 
Acraspede  umbrella. 

III.  The  sensory  body  at  the  aboral  pole,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Ctenophora,  is  a  compound  sensory  organ  of  a  ver^*  peculiar  kind,  which, 
according  to  its  structure,  is  an  auditory  organ,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an 
organ  for  regulating  the  movement  of  the  swimming  plates. 

The  sensory  body  is  constructed  as  follows.  It  consists  at  first  of 
a  shallow  pit- like  depression  between  the  4  branches  of  the  aboral 


Fio.  7S.— Sensory  bodiea  of  NauiitlioS,  after  Hertwlg  (optical  transverse  section  of  the  marjrin  of 
the  disc),  sft  Sensory  fold  of  the  margin  of  the  disc ;  ec,  ectoderm ;  en,  endoderm ;  pa,  gastnv 
canal ;  Wk,  auditory  body ;  o,  otolith ;  «e,  sensory  epithelium ;  oc,  eye ;  I,  lens ;  g,  jelly. 

so-called  funnel  vesse\  The  ciliated  body  epithelium  which  forms 
the  base  of  this  pit  tlickens  considerably  (Fig.  75,  se).  Its  elements 
are  thread-like  cells.  In  this  "  sensory  cushion "  are  found  deposits 
of  pigment,  which  perhaps  represent  simple  organs  of  sight  Round 
the  edge  of  the  pit  there  rises  a  membrane  which  unites  above  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  forming  a  sort  of  roof  to  the  pit,  which  is  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  vesicle.  The  membrane  is  composed  of  the  long  cilia 
at  the  edge  of  the  pit  cemented  together.  It  is  broken  through  by 
slits  at  6  places,  and  through  these  the  sea  water  can  freely  reach 
the  interior  of  the  vesicle.  Two  of  these  slits,  which  are  opposite 
each  other,  belong  to  the  median  plane.  The  other  4  lie  interradi- 
ally.  On  the  sensory  cushion  within  the  vesicle  rise  4  S-shaped 
radially-placed  springs ;  these  likewise  consist  of  fused  cilia,  and  their 
free  upper  ends  enter  a  globular  mass  of  otoliths,  which  they  support 
From   the   4  springs   4  rows   of   cilia   run  out  through  the   4 
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interradial  slits  in  the  bell -shaped  roof.  They  divide  into  8 
adradial  ciliated  bands,  which  run  along  the  aboral  surface  of  the 
Ctenopharan  body  towsurds  the  upper  end  of  the  rows  of  swimming 
plates.  Closely  bordering  on  the  sensory  body  are  two  ciliated 
epithelial  bands,  the  so-called  pole  plates  (Fig.  74,  pp),  whose  edge  is 
thickened.  They  lie  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body ;  at  the  point 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  sensory  body  are  found  the  two 
above-mentioned  median  slits  through  the  bell  covering  that  body. 

Organs  of  sight. — Simple  organs  of  sight  occur  principally  as 
pigment  spots  in  such  Leptamedusce  as   possess  no  marginal  vesicles 


d    B 
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Fio.  74.— AbonJ  pole  of  the  body  of 
CaUlaDlra,  after  Hertwlg.  ws,  CUiated 
bands;  /,  springs  carrying  the  mass  of 
otoliths  (o);  afc,  sensory  body;  jjp,  pole 
plates ;  to,  oi^enings  of  the  4  branches  of 
the  aboral  ressel  or  gastro-canal. 


Fig.  75.— Halvei  of  two  sectioni  through  the 
lenioiy  body  of  Oalllaalra,  after  Hertwlg.  A 
passes  through  one  of  the  4  springs  (/)  which 
carry  the  otolith  mass  (o) ;  d,  roof  of  the  sensory 
pit ;  M,  sensory  epithelium  of  the  sensory  body ; 
p,  pigment. 


{Ocdlata\  and  in  Anthomedusce,  They  consist  of  pigment  cells  and 
sensory  cells,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  a  cuticular  thickening  is  added 
as  lens.  Such  a  lens  is  less  often  wanting  in  tlie  visual  organs  of  the 
Acraspeda  (Fig.  73,  oc^  /),  whose  structure  is  occasionally  considerably 
complicated;  they  form  part  of  the  marginal  bodies.  In  the  Cnbo- 
medusas  a  vitreous  body  and  a  retina  are  developed  between  the  lens 
and  the  pigment  cup.  In  Charyhde  i  there  are  compound  eyes ;  each 
marginal  body  bears  2  large  unpaired  and  4  small  paired  eyes. 
Eye  spots,  sometimes  with  lenses,  are  found  at  the  tips  of  the  feelers 
in  some  Sipkonophora.  In  the  Ctenophora  there  are,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  pigment  spots  in  the  sensory  cushion  of  the  sensory 
body. 

VnL  Supporting  Organs,  Protective  Organs,  Skeleton. 

The  formations  belonging  to  this  category,  which  are  very  hetero- 
geneous, can  at  once  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups,  according  to 
their  ectodermal  or  mesodermal  origin. 

vou  I  H 
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1.  Ectodermal  supporting  and  protective  organs. — ^These  are 
found  in  attached  Cnidaria,  and  especially  in  those  which  form  animal 
stocks  by  asexual  reproduction  (incomplete  fission  and  gemmation). 
We  can  easily  understand  why  such  stocks,  which  in  their  natural 
state  imitate  trees,  bushes,  grass,  feathers,  crusts,  leaves,  etc,  need 
special  adaptations  for  holding  the  parts  upright  in  the  water,  to 
support  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them.  We  also  see  why 
such  supporting  organs  are  of  no  use,  or  of  very  little  use  to 
attached  Cnidaria  which  do  not  form  colonies,  and  why  they  are  often 
wanting,  or  only  slightly  developed  in  such  form&  (Examples:  Hydra, 
the  attached  ScyphameduscE,  and  the  Actinia  among  Corals,) 

The  ectodermal  supporting  formations  are  simplest  in  the  Hydroids. 
Here  the  body  epithelium  generally  secretes  a  chitinous  cuticle  (peri- 


Fia.  76.— Diftgrammatio  repreientatioii  of  the  itrnoture  of  a  Stone  Ooral  (Madreporarlan), 
after  Y.  Kooh.  Only  the  lower  aboral  portion  of  the  body  is  taken  into  consideration,  j^  Foot* 
plate ;  ap,  exotheca ;  mp,  theca ;  ss,  skleroscpta ;  hs,  sarcosepta.  White  parts = calcareous  skeleton. 
Streaked  parts = ectoderm.    Black  parts  s  mesoderm.    Dotted  parts  sendoderm. 

derm)  which  surrounds  the  body  like  a  tube.  This  tube  surrounds 
either  only  the  stem,  the  branches  of  the  stock,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
individuals,  or,  further,  it  widens  out  round  the  individuals  into  cups 
into  which  they  can  be  withdrawn.  In  the  division  of  the  Hydro- 
corallia  the  periderm  becomes  calcified,  and  forms  a  framework  of 
many  tubes,  arranged  in  a  complicated  manner,  and  reticulately  bound 
together. 

The  calcareous  skeletons  of  the  Stone-corals  {Hexacorallia,  Madre- 
poraria),  and  the  homy  skeletons  of  the  Alcymidce  (OciacoraUia)  belong 
to  the  order  of  skeletons  secreted  by  the  ectoderm. 

The  origin  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  Stone-corals  (Fig.  76), 
and  its  relation  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  are  as  follows : — 

The  young  Coral,  still  devoid  of  skeleton,  having  attached  itself 
by  the  aboral  end  of  its  body,  secretes  from  the  ectoderm  of  its  pedal 
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disc  a  foot-plate  formed  of  globular  calcareous  grains,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  ectoderm  of  the  foot  with  the  surface  to  which  the  body  is 
attached.  Then  from  this  foot-plate  gradually  arise,  by  calcareous 
secretion  from  the  ectoderm,  radially  arranged  perpendicular  ridges, 
the  star-ridges  or  sklerosepta.  These  are  naturally  covered  on  all 
sides  with  ectoderm,  and  they  raise  the  pedal  disc,  in  as  many  folds 
as  there  are  ridges,  into  the  gastric  cavity.  In  the  same  way  a  cal- 
careous tube,  the  theea  (Mauerblatt),  arises,  partly  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  ends  of  the  star-ridges,  and  partly  perhaps  also  by  the  rising  of 
a  circular  wall  out  of  the  pedal  disc ;  this  again  raises  the  basal  body 
wall  in  folds  into  the  gastric  cavity,  just  as  do  the  star-ridges.  By 
the  formation  of  this  calcareous  tube  the  gastric  cavity  is  divided 
into  a  peripheral  portion,  lying  outside  the  theca,  and  a  central 
portion,  the  two  being  in  open  communication  above  its  free  upper 
edge. 

In  the  Bjds  of  the  Coral  a  calcareous  pillar  often  rises  from  the 
pedal  disc  and  projects  into  the  gastric  cavity ;  this  is  the  columella. 
The  star-ridges  may  fuse  with  this  columella,  they  may  also  stand 
out  above  the  before-mentioned  tube  as  ribs.  By  a  further  calcareous 
secretion  from  the  ectoderm  round  the  base  of  the  body  wall,  the 
exotheea  arises ;  this  is  lined  by  ectoderm,  and  forms  an  outer  circular 
calcareous  wall  of  varying  height  above  the  pedal  disc. 

The  peripheral  ends  of  the  star-ridges  can  also  unite  with  the 
exotheea,  though  of  course  only  by  breaMng  through  the  body  wall ; 
indeed  the  theca  may  entirely  or  partially  coalesce  with  the  exotheea, 
displacing  the  intermediate  soft  portions. 

Most  Madreporariay  by  incomplete  fission  or  gemmation,  form 
variously-shaped  Coral  colonies,  in  each  individual  of  which  the 
skeletal  arrangement  just  described  is  repeated.  Complications  may 
arise  by  the  complete  or  partial  fusing,  or  else  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  thecsB  of  the  various  individuals,  etc. 

The  star-ridges  or  sklerosepta  never  correspond  in  position  with 
the  ordinary  septa  or  sarcosepta,  but  on  the  contrary  alternate  with 
them,  so  that  a  skleroseptum  always  lies  between  2  sarcosepta,  and 
a  sarcoseptum  between  2  sklerosepta.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
sklerosepta  imitate  the  sarcosepta  in  number  and  arrangement 

The  skeletons  of  the  Madreporaria  are  either  massive  and  close 
(if.  aporosa%  or  they  are  perforated  by  small  cavities  (M,  porifera).  The 
calcareous  skeletons  of  the  fossil  Bugosa  had  probably  an  origin  similar 
to  that  of  the  HexacoralUa, 

The  second  kind  of  ectodermal  Coral  skeletons,  the  horn  skeletons, 
which  are  found  in  many  Mcyonaria  and  in  the  Jntipaiharioy  are 
usually  hollow  axial  skeletons ;  they  run  through  the  bodies  of  these 
colonial  Corals^  and  thus  take  the  shape  of  their  often  elegantly 
branched  stocks.  It  seems  at  first  paradoxical  that  these  axial  skele- 
tons should  be  ectodermal.  So  as  to  explain  this  fact,  we  shall  briefly 
describe  the  formation  of  the  horn  skeleton  of  Gerardia.     The  stocks 
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of  this  CWal  form  a  sort  of  crust  over  foreign  bodies,  preferring  the 
axial  skeleton  of  other  dead  Alcyonaria,  The  surface  by  which  they 
adhere  to  these  bodies,  and  which  is  of  course  ectodermal,  puts  forth 
externally,  and  thus  between  itself  and  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres, 
a  lamella  of  horn,  which,  together  with  the  foreign  body  (axial  skeleton 
of  another  Alcyonid),  forms  the  axial  skeleton  of  the  whole  stock. 
"  Now,  however,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  Gerardia  colony 
tries  later  to  spread  out  further  than  is  allowed  by  the  surface  it  rests 
on,  and  then  growths  which  bear  young  polyps  appear  on  its  branches, 
and  into  these  a  new  formation  of  horn  enters,  attached  to  the 
original  homy  secretion;  this  new  formation  has  a  similar  origin 
with  the  first,  but  encloses  no  foreign  body  "  (v.  Koch).  In  the  other 
Alcyanaria  which  have  a  horny  axial  skeleton,  the  formation  of  the 
skeleton  is  similar  (Fig.  82,  B,  p.  107),  but  that  part  of  the  axial 
skeleton  which  is  attached  to  a  foreign  substance  is  very  much  reduced, 
whereas  the  free  part  rising  from  it  is  considerably  developed,  and 
forms  the  generally  much-branched  principal  mass  of  the  skeleton. 
Horny  axial  skeletons  are  thus  always  lined  with  an  ectodermal  axial 
epithelium.  In  the  axial  skeleton  of  the  Alcyonaria^  lime  may  be 
found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  and  sometimes  preponderates. 
In  Isis  homy  joints  alternate  with  calcareous.  The  mesoderm  of  the 
soft  part  of  the  Coral  stocks  which  covers  the  axial  skeleton  often 
contains  calcareous  spicules.  In  such  cases  {e.g.  Gorgonia)  we  have 
an  ectodermal  horny  axial  skeleton  and  a  more  peripheral  mesodermal 
skeleton  formed  of  calcareous  spicules. 

2.  Mesodermal  supporting  organs. — The  first  of  such  organs 
which  we  shall  consider  is  the  thin  structureless  membrane,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  Hydroid  body,  separates  the  ectoderm  from  the 
endoderm.  In  the  Craspedote  Medusce  this  membrane  thickens  into  the 
more  or  less  strongly  developed  structureless  elastic  disc  jelly ;  it  is 
retained  as  a  thin  membrane  only  in  the  tentacles,  and  generally  also 
in  the  oesophageal  tube.  In  the  Scyphomedusce  the  mesodermal  sup- 
porting jelly  begins  to  be  more  highly  differentiated,  connective  tissue 
cells  appearing  in  it,  and  fibres,  which  are  either  processes  of  such  cells 
or  differentiations  of  the  intercellular  substance  (Fig.  36,  p.  41).  In 
the  same  way  we  find,  in  the  Corals,  a  hyaline  mesodermal  layer 
throughout  which  cells  are  scattered.  The  membrane  is  everywhere 
reduced  to  a  thinner  layer  in  the  tentacles.  In  many  Corals  (most 
Alcyonidce)  the  skeletal  elements  are  found  in  this  layer.  They  con- 
sist of  variously  shaped  calcareous  spicules,  which  arise  in  special  cells 
and  are  found  in  varying  numbers.  In  the  mesoderm  of  Alcyoniiwi, 
and  in  the  peripheral  portions  (the  rind)  of  the  stock  of  the  precious 
Corals  of  commerce  and  other  forms,  they  are  isolated.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  new  calcareous  substance  is  deposited  between  the  calcareous 
spicules,  cementing  these  into  a  firm  mass,  and  leading  to  the  formation 
of  axial  skeletons  such  as  that  of  the  precious  Coral  of  conunerce. 

The  greatest  diffierentiation,  histologically,  within  the  Cnidaria  is 
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shown  by  the  jelly  which  functions  as  supporting  tissue  in  the  Cteno- 
phora,  containing,  as  it  does,  nerve,  muscle,  and  connective  tissue 
elements.  AH  these  elements  are  usually  represented  by  more  or  less 
branched  fibres. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  various  mesodermal  supporting  formations,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  to  make.  The  homogeneous  supporting  membrane  of  the  Mydraids, 
and  the  corresponding  jelly  substance  of  the  Medusa^  Corals^  and  Ctenophora  is  a 
product  of  secretion  deposited  between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  Whether  both 
layers  take  part  in  this  secretion  or  only  one,  and  if  so  which,  is  a  question  difficult 
to  decide.  The  cell  elements  which  lie  in  the  jelly,  on  the  contrary,  seem  almost 
exclusively  to  arise  by  the  immigration  of  cells  from  the  ectoderm.  In  Corals 
the  ectoderm  soon  becomes  multi-laminar.  The  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  become 
mesodermal  connective  tissue  cells  by  the  rise  between  them  of  homogeneous  sub- 
stance. Many  observers,  therefore,  consider  the  Coral  mesoderm  as  only  a  more 
deeply  lying  portion  of  the  ectoderm. 


IX.  Funnel  Cavities  (Septal  Funnels) ;  Subgenital  Cavities, 
Subgenital  Chamber. 

These  formations,  met  with  in  many  Acraspeda  (analogous  forma- 
tions are  very  rarely  found  in  Craspedota)  are  in  the  lower  forms 
represented  by  4  interradial  funnel-shaped  depressions  of  the  sub- 
umbrella  round  the  oesophagus  (Fig.  99,  H,  /,  st,  st'y  p.  130).  They 
project  more  or  less  far  into  the  gastric  cavity,  within  the  septa  which 
separate  the  4  gastric  pouches.  In  Discomedtcsce  they  become  4  some- 
what flat  interradial  subgenital  cavities.  Their  roof  is  close  to  the 
subumbrellar  wall  of  the  central  gastric  cavity  in  which  the  genital 
organs  develop.  The  membrane  which  separates  the  two  cavities  thus 
becomes  the  genital  membrane.  In  two  families  of  the  Bhizosiomce^ 
(the  FersuridcB  and  Crambessidce),  the  4  sub-genital  cavities  unite  in 
the  centre  of  the  umbrella  to  form  a  spacious  sub-genital  chamber 
(p(/rHeus  suhgenUalis,  Fig.  70  Z>,  sgp,  p.  85),  which  opens  outward  by 
four  interradial  apertures  through  the  subumbrella  into  the  umbrella 
cavity.  The  dorsal  roof  of  the  chamber  is  formed  by  the  gastro-genital 
membrane,  which  separates  it  from  the  gastric  cavity  above  it  The 
subgenital  chamber  separates  the  central  gastric  cavity  from  the 
oesophagus.  The  two  remain  connected  only  by  the  4  canals  which 
nm  peiradially  (pfk). 

X.  The  Sexual  Organs. 

The  Cnidaria  are  either  sexually  separate,  like  the  Hydrozoa  and  the 
Scyphozoa  (with  a  few  exceptions,  e.g.  Hydra  and  a  few  Cladanemidce, 
CemnihuSy  Chrysaora\  or  hermaphrodite  like  the  Ctenophora, 

In  the  colonial  Cnidaria  we  find  male  and  female  individuals  either 
in  the  same  stock  (monoecious),  and  this  is  the  rule ;  or  on  different 
stocks  (dioecious). 
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Testes  and  ovaries  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  very  simply  constructed ; 
they  are  vesicles  or  spheres,  with  numerous  egg  and  sperm  cells  at 
different  stages  of  development 

In  Hydra  both  sorts  of  sexual  products  lie  in  the  deeper  part  of 
the  body  epithelium.     In  the  other  colonial  Hydroids  they  are  met 

with    in   specially   shaped   so- 
\^-i^  called  medusoid  individuals,  of 

which  more  will  be  said  below, 
either  being  formed  primarily 
in  these  individuals,  or  reaching 
such  a  position  secondarily  from 
the  stem. 

In  all  Medusce  the  sexual 
glands  or  gonades  show,  by 
their  position,  a  close  relation 
to  the  nutritive  gastro- canal 
system.  In  the  Craspedota  (Fig. 
77),  they  lie  in  varying  numbers 
either  on  the  wall  of  the  oral 
tube  {Narcomedusce  and  Antho- 
vieditsce),  or  on  the  radial  canals 
(Leptomednsce  and  Trachamedu^a:). 
Where  there  are  4  radial  canals 
there  are  4  gonades,  and  where 
there  are  8  radial  canals,  8 
gonades.  With  increase  in  the 
number  of  radial  canals  there 
may  also  be  increase  in  the 
number  of  gonades.  In  the 
Acraspeda  4  (less  frequently  8) 
globular  or  band -like  gonades 
are  usually  developed;  these 
are  sometimes  folded,  or  curled, 
or  clustered,  and  occasionally 
of  considerable  size ;  they  lie 
in  the  subumbrellar  wall  of  the 
gastro-canal  system,  sometimes  nearer  the  circumference,  at  other  times 
nearer  the  central  gastric  cavity.  In  the  Pelagidce  and  Cyanidct  the 
gonades  hang  down  as  4  gastro-genital  sacs  from  the  subumbrella  into 
the  umbrella  cavity ;  in  the  BhizostonKB  and  Aurelidc^  on  the  contrary, 
they  lie  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  subgenital  cavities  or  the  sub- 
genital  porticus  (Fig.  70,  p.  85).  In  the  Craspedota  the  ripe  genital 
products  pass  directly  out  into  the  umbrella  cavity  by  the  bursting  of 
the  gonade ;  in  the  Acraspeda  they  pass  inward  into  the  cavity  of  the 
gastro-canal  system,  and  reach  the  exterior  thence  through  the  mouth. 
The  sexual  organs  of  Corals  lie  in  the  septa,  near  the  free  edges 
which  project  into  the  gastral  cavity. 


Fio.  77.  — Euoope  oampanulAU*  partly  after 
HaaokeL  A,  From  the  surface.  B,  Section  in  the 
direction  a-6-c  of  Fig.  A.  a-6,Perradiu8 ;  6-c,  adradios; 
t,  tentacle;  ab,  marginal  vesicle;  g,  gonades;  mrt 
gastric  peduncle;  r,  radial  canals;  v,  velum;  ri, 
circumferential  canal;  ex,  exumbrella;  »it,  sub- 
umbrella;  po,  jelly;  tg,  tentacular  vessel;  5-6, 
princijial  axis. 
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In  the  herznaplirodite  Ctenophora  we  meet  with  them  on  or  in  the 
walk  of  the  meridional  vessels,  in  such  a  way  that  on  the  one  wall  of 
the  meridional  vessel  the  male  elements  lie,  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
the  female  elements.  These  sexual  glands  are  so  arranged  that  in 
each  of  the  8  regions  of  the  body,  separated  by  the  meridians,  there 
are  either  2  testes  or  2  ovaries.  The  ripe  sexual  products  fall  into 
the  meridional  vessels,  and  through  the  gastro-canal  system  reach  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus  and  pass  out  through  the  mouth. 

In  the  Cnidaria  no  special  ways  of  transmission  for  the  sexual 
products,  and  no  special  copulatory  organs,  are  developed. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  sexual  products  we  may  say,  generally,  that  in  very 
many  Hydrozoa  they  are  developed  out  of  the  ectoderm,  but  in  the  Scyphozoa  out  of 
the  endoderm.  Observers  are  not  yet  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  sexual  products 
in  the  CUviophora, 

Since  in  the  one  form,  the  Hydroids,  the  sexual  products  come  from  the  ectoderm, 
and  in  a  related  form  from  the  endoderm,  too  great  significance  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  place  of  their  origin. 

XI.  The  "  Stratiflcatlon  "  of  the  Cnidarian  Body. 

In  the  lowest  Cnidaria  the  body  during  life  consists  of  two  layers 
of  epithelium  separated  by  a  supporting  lamella ;  these  two  layers  are 
similar  to  the  two  epithelial  germinal  layers  of  the  gastrula  larva. 
The  musculature  is  formed  by  processes  of  the  ordinary  epithelial  cells. 
Only  the  sexual  products  arise  and  continue  to  lie  imbedded  in  the 
epithelium. 

As  the  complication  of  the  organism  increases,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  certain  tissues  and  organs  to  detach  themselves  from  the  epithelium 
and  to  take  up  a  position  beneath  it.  This  tendency  is  shown  by  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  approximately  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  sexual  organs,  which  in  the  lowest  Cnidaria  are  ah^eady 
subepithelial,  and  in  the  higher  Cnidaria  come  to  lie  altogether  or 
partly  in  the  jelly. 

2.  Conneetive  tissue  elements,  which  immigrate  into  the  gelatinous 
supporting  membrane. 

3.  The  museulature,  whose  elements  first  arrange  themselves  into 
a  subepithelial  muscle  layer,  and  then  also  move  (partially  at  any  rate) 
into  the  jelly. 

4.  The  tendency  to  take  up  a  position  deep  in  the  body  affects  the 
nervous  tissue  far  less.  In  consequence  of  the  inseparable  connection 
of  the  nervous  system,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  sensory  organs,  which 
in  accordance  with  their  functions  must  remain  at  the  smiace,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  musculature  which  tends  to  sink  below  it,  this 
system  takes  up  an  intermediate  position. 

We  observe,  then,  in  the  Cnidaria  the  progressive  development  of 
an  intermediate  layer  between  the  outer  body  epithelium  and  the 
inner  intestinal  epithelium,  this  intermediate  layer  being  formed  of 
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heterogeneous  elements  of  independent  origin,  connective  tissue,  muscu- 
lature, nervous  system,  and  sexual  organs.  The  outer  epithelium  gives 
rise  principally  to  the  connective  tissue  and  the  nervous  system,  while 
the  musculatiire  and  the  sexual  organs  may  be  produced  either  by  the 
outer  or  the  inner  epithelium. 

It  is  evident  that  the  development  of  such  an  intermediate  layer, 
which  we  call  mesoderm,  is  the  necessary  preliminary  of  a  higher 
organologies!  differentiation  of  the  body. 

XIL  Reproduction. 

Asexual  reprodnotion  by  fission  and  gemmation— Stock  formation— Diviiion 
of  labour  and  polymorphism. 

Asexual  reproduction  is  very  common  among  the  Cnidaria  side  by 
side  with  sexual  reproduction.  Among  the  Ctenophara  alone  it  has  not 
been  observed.     In  Hydra  we  find  asexual  reproduction  by  gemmation 


Fio.  78.->Botigainymea  ramoM  (aft«r  AllmanX  with  budding  Mednsse.    h^  Nutritive  polyps ; 
mil:,  medusa  buds ;  m,  detached  young  Medusae  (HargoUi  ramosa). 

side  by  side  with  sexual  reproduction  in  adult  aninuds.  Buds  are  formed 
by  hollow  outgrowths  of  the  body  wall.  These  buds  grow,  and  at  the 
distal  end  a  breach  is  formed — the  oral  aperture,  round  which  the 
tentacles  arise  by  means  of  new  outgrowths.     Such  buds  can  detach 
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themselves  from  the  mother  body,  or  they  may  in  small  numbers 
remain  miited  with  it  for  some  time.  In  the  last  case  small  Hydra 
colonies  composed  of  similar  individuals  arise. 

In  the  same  way  elegant  and  richly  branched  colonies  arise  in 
most  Hydroids  (Fig.  78).  The  individuals  of  such  stocks  are,  how- 
ever, generally  not  similar,  but^  as  a  consequence  of  more  or  less 
division  of  labour,  Dimorphism  or  Polymorphism  takes  place.  We 
distinguish :  (1)  sterile  nutritive  persons,  which  remain  on  the  level  of 
iheHydraidy  and  undertake  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  the  gastric  cavities 
of  all  the  individuals  of  the  stock  being  in  communication  with  one 
another ;  (2)  sexual  persons,  which  undertake  the  duty  of  ripening  the 
sexual  products,  and  also  of  planting 
them  out  and  dispersing  them,  so  that 
the  young  brood  of  Hydroids  proceeding 
from  the  fertilised  egg  may  attach  them- 
selves in  new  places  and  form  new  stocks. 
The  sexual  persons  which  are  destined 
for  a  free-swimming  life,  and  which  are 
buds  of  the  Hydroid  stock,  attain  a  struc- 
ture corresponding  with  this  manner 
of  life,  they  become  young  Craspedote 
MeduscBy  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  stock,  swim  away,  and — often  after 
longer  or  shorter  metamorphoses — ^ripen 
the  sexual  products.  That  the  Craspe- 
dote Medusa  is  only  a  metamorphosed 
Hydroid  suited  for  a  free -swimming 
manner  of  life  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  In  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Fig.  79,  A'E),  we  can  see  how  a  bud 
of  a  Hydroid  stock  develops  into  a 
Craspedote  Medusa. 

The  development  of  free-swimming 
sexual  persons  has  also  the  further 
advantage  that  it  makes  cross-fertilisa- 
tion possible. 

fii  many  Hydroids^  however,  there  develop  on  the  stock  by  bud- 
ding sexual  persons  whose  structure  approaches  more  or  less  nearly  to 
t^t  of  the  Medusa,  but  does  not  reach  it.  Such  medusoid  sexual 
persons  or  gonophores  (Fig.  80)  do  not  detach  themselves  as  free- 
swimming  Medusa,  but  develop  the  sexual  products  while  remaining 
connected  with  the  stock.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  various  sorts 
of  medusoid  buds  as  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Medusa  form,  as 
we  cannot  see  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  the  greater  or  less 
development  of  the  Medusa  form  in  these  attached  sexual  persons. 
They  should  rather  be  regarded  as  so  many  stages  of  degeneration, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sexual  buds  no  longer  detach  themselves  from 


Fio.  79.-^1,  B,  C,  D,  E,  Diagram- 
matlo  representations  of  the  formation 
of  a  Craspedote  Medosa  by  budding 
firom  a  Hydroid.  Black  portions- 
gastric  cavities,  en,  Endodenn ;  e,  ecto- 
derm ;  i»r,  gastric  peduncle ;  v,  veluni ; 
ra^  radial  canal ;  r,  circumferential  canal. 
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the  stock  as  free-swimming  Medusa,  Degeneration  can  go  so  far  that 
the  original  Medusa  organisation  becomes  quite  unrecognisable  (Fig. 
80,  C). 

The  division  of  labour  among  the  persons  of  a  stock  goes  still 
further  in  some  Hydroids,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  polymorphic 
stocks.  Besides  the  ordinary  nutritive  and  sexual  persons,  feelers 
(tasters)  devoid  of  mouth  and  tentacles,  and  thorn-like  protective  per- 
sons (guard  polyps)  provided  with  a  hard  periderm  skeleton,  may 
occur;  between  these  latter  the  other  persons  can  withdraw. 

Reproduction  by  gemmation  and  fission  is  relatively  rare  in  the 
Medusce  of  the  Hydrozoa,  and  in  the  Craspedote  Medusa  generally.  In 
the  division  of  the  Anthomedusa  gemmation  has  till  now  been  observed 
only  in  the  family  of  the  Sarsiadct.  Here  numerous  buds  are  formed 
either  at  the  edge  of  the  umbrella,  or  on  the  very  much  lengthened 


Fio.  80.—^,  B,  C,  Three  dllTerent  typei  of  gonophorei  from  Hydroioa.  e,  Ectoderm :  tn, 
endodenn ;  e«,  cater  ectodermal  envelope  of  the  gonophore ;  u,  umbrella ;  ra,  radial  canal ;  r,  circum- 
ferential canal ;  f ,  tentacles ;  m,  gastric  peduncle ;  o,  mouth ;  ov,  gonade  (ovary) ;  v,  yelnm. 


gastric  peduncle.  These  buds  grow  into  young  Sarsice  like  the  mother 
animal,  then  detach  themselves  and  swim  about  independently.  Here 
we  have  formation  of  free-swinmiing  Medusa-stocks  without  division 
of  labour  and  without  polymorphism  of  the  individuals.  The  Medium 
attain  full  development  only  after  their  detachment  from  the  mother 
animal. 

Reproduction  by  repeated  binary  fission  has  also  been  observed  in 
Craspedote  Medusce.  In  some  cases  (Gastroblasia)  peculiar  free-swimming 
Medusa -st'Ocks  arise  which  have  the  following  structure.  A  single 
Medusa  provided  with  tentacles  and  marginal  vesicles  carries  on  its 
subumbrella  numerous  gastric  pouches.  The  number  of  these  gastric 
pouches  determines  the  number  of  persons  in  the  stock,  which  are 
so  far  incompletely  divided  from  each  other  that  their  discs  never 
separate. 

Asexual  reproduction  by  a  sort  of  fission  occurs  also  in  young 
forms  of  the  Discomedusce  (e.g.  Aurelia),  ie,m  the  young  attached  stage 
known  as  Sq/phisioma  and  described  above.     In  the  simplest  case 
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(monodisc  Strobila)  the  disc  of  the  Scyphistoma  (Ephyra)  constricts 
itself  and  separates  from  the  peduncle,  on  which  by  regeneration  a  new 
disc  is  afterwards  formed.  New  discs,  however, 
are  mostly  formed  between  the  peduncle  and 
the  older  discs  before  the  latter  detach  them- 
selves ;  then  we  have  the  typical  polydise 
StrobUa  (Fig.  81). 

In  Corals,  reproduction  by  gemmation  and 
by  incomplete  fission  is  very  wide  spread.  It 
is,  however,  rare  in  the  naked  Actinia,  It  leads 
to  the  formation  of  those  occasionally  very 
large  Corai'Sioch  whose  skeletons  are  well  known 
as  Reef  or  Stone  Coral,  the  Coral  of  comviei'ce  and 
other  Akyonaria.  The  gemmation  and  stock 
formation  of  the  Alcyonaria  is  the  most  fully  in- 
vestigated. At  certain  points  of  the  mother-polyp 
outgrowths,  the  so-called  stolons,  make  their 
appearance  and  are  arranged  on  the  mother- 
polyp  in  ways  characteristic  of  each  different 
group  They  are  either  simple,  or  branched  in 
a  reticular  manner.  By  new  outgrowths,  and 
local  widenings  of  the  endodermal  canals  which 
they  contain,  there  arise,  on  these  stolons, 
young  daughter  animals,  in  which  the  mouth, 
oesophageal  tube,  septa,  and  tentacles  are  formed. 


Fio.  81.— PolydlBO  Stroblla 
of  Aurelia  aurlta,  after 
HaeokeL 


In  this  way  arise 


Fig.  8S.— Diagrami  mnatratiTe  of  gemmation  and  itock  formation  in  various  Alcyonaria. 
A,  Genenl  ditignm.  B,  Oorgonio.  C,  Tubipora.  D,  Alcyonium.  Black  portions  the  cavities  of  the 
^tral  system,  s,  OSBophagus ;  w,  septa ;  mf,  mesenterial  thickenings ;  dh,  gastric  cavity ;  sk,  axial 
skeleton,  drawn  in  layers  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  its  origin. 
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stocks  formed  of  individuals  whose  gastric  cavities  remain  connected, 
like  those  of  the  Beef  Coral,  by  characteristic  aiTangements  of  the  canal 
system.  The  above  illustrations  (Fig.  82,  A-C)  show  diagrammatically 
the  manner  of  gemmation  and  the  beginning  of  stock  formation  in 
different  Alcyonaria, 

In  the  Alcyonaria  also,  division  of  labour  takes  place,  with  the 
resulting  dimorphism  or  polymorphism  of  the  persons  (zooids).  Thus, 
side  by  side  with  the  normal  persons  there  are  other  persons  without 
tentacles  and  with  septa  reduced  in  number  (two)  whose  chief  function 
is  the  taking  in  of  water  into  the  canal  system. 


XIII.  Organisation  of  the  Siphonophora. 

It  is  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  here  to  describe  the  structure 
of  the  Siphonophora,  as  it  can  only  be  explained  and  imderstood  by 
help  of  the  phenomena  of  asexual  reproduction  by  means  of  gemma- 
tion, of  stock  formation,  and  of  the  division  of  labour.  The  Siphono- 
phora have  actually  been  long  considered  by  most  investigators  as 
polymorphic  animal  stocks,  although  zoologists  had  not  agreed  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  separate  partfi. 

The  following  description  corresponds  in  general  with  the  views 
recently  put  forth  by  HaeckeL 

In  the  order  of  the  Siphonophora  two  animal  groups  have  till  now 
been  united,  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  both  are  Medusa-stocks, 
have  nothing  in  common,  and,  in  any  case,  have  quite  different  origins. 
We  shall  therefore  treat  of  these  two  groups — (1)  the  Siphonanthe  and 
(2)  the  Diseonanthe — separately. 

I.  The  Siphonanthe. — These  may  be  conceived  of  as  colonies  of 
Craspedote  Medusae  by  comparing  their  whole  body  with  a  Craspedde 
Medusa  on  whose  gastric  peduncle  numerous  young  Medusae  have 
arisen  by  gemmation,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  Sarm 
siphonophora.  While,  however,  the  mother  Medusa  of  the  Sarsia  is 
radially  constructed  and  all  the  daughter  Medusae  are  like  each  other 
and  like  the  mother,  the  mother  animal  of  a  Siphonanth  which  is 
recognisable  in  its  young  or  larval  stage  is  a  much  metamorphosed 
Medusa,  Its  disc  is  mostly  changed  into  an  air  vesicle,  it  possesses 
only  one  tentacle  (which  also  occurs  in  the  Craspedota),  and  its  gastric 
peduncle  is  lengthened  out  into  the  generally  very  long  "  stem "  of 
the  Siphonanth,  The  daughter  M&lus(ej  budding  from  the  stem,  are 
neither  like  one  another  nor  like  the  mother  animaL  They  divide 
between  them  the  general  work,  and  are  consequently  variously 
modified  to  suit  their  special  functions. 

If  we  now  more  closely  consider  the  body  of  a  Siphonanth,  we 
must  first  bear  specially  in  mind  those  parts  which  can  be  compared 
with  parts  or  organs  of  the  mother  Medusa  of  a  proliferous  Craspedote. 

A.  The  pneumatophore  or  swim -bladder  (Fig.  83)  lies  at  the 
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upper  end  of  the  stem,  and  represents  a  metamorphosed  Medusa 
umbreUa.  (It  is  wanting  only  in  the  order  of  Calj/coneda,  where 
the  mnbrella  of  the  larval  mother 
Medusa  develops  into  the  first  pro- 
visional swimming- bell  and  is  then 
thrown  off.)  At  one  point  of  the 
exumbrella  an  invagination  forms  at 
an  early  stage  for  secreting  air,  the 
aiF  vesicle,  which  expands  so  much 
that  it  represents  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  original  disc ;  it  always 
remains  in  open  communication  with 
the  exterior  by  means  of  the  aperture 
of  the  invagination  (the  pore  of  the 
air  vesicle).  Around  the  air  vesicle, 
iu  the  bell  which  has  been  so  much 
modified  and  has  become  more  or 
less  globular,  there  are  8  (less  fre- 
quently 4  or  16)  endodermal  chambers 
divided  by  septa ;  these  open  under 
the  air  vesicle  into  each  other  and 
into  the  endodermal  axial  canal  of  the 
stem.  These  chambers  correspond 
with  the  radial  canals  of  the  Medusa. 
The  pneumatophore  serves  as  a  hy- 
drostatic apparatus,  which  keeps  the 
whole  Siphonophara  colony  floating  in 
the  water.  The  air  can  be  expelled 
through  the  pore  of  the  air  vesicle, 
and  again  secreted  by  the  ectodermal 
glandular  epithelium  at  its  base. 

B.  Only  one  of  the  tentacles  is 
fully  developed.  This  is  moved  from 
the  margin  of   the   disc   on  to  the 

subumbrella  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  „          _ 

1  .          1    -11             11     ^i                «•    A  F'o-  83.— Wagrammatlo  representation 

and  18  probably  usually  thrown  off  at  of  the  organisation  of  a  siphonanth  stock, 

an  early  stage.  '^»  Pneumatophore ;  sg,  swimming>bell ;  ds, 

C.  The  stem  of  the  Siphmanth,   br«t;«,t«nucie.:  pjj^oj,,j<,,  gonophore.; 

,  .  ,    .  11      1  11  1     ^V'  ®"^  ^^  gastnc  peduncle  (siphon);  p, 

Which  IS  generally  long,  tubular,  and  feeler  or  taster  (palpou);  A.H,  TErious 
contractile,     more    rarely    short    and     groups  of  appendages  which  are  never  found 

flat,  answers  to  the  gastric  peduncle  lU'^'l^c'C'^rJStfl''''''""'- 
01 2k  Medusa.     An  aperture  (primary 

oral  aperture)  is  but  rarely  found  at  its  lower  end.  The  view  that 
these  three  parts  together  are  equivalent  to  a  Medusa  is  supported  by 
ontogenetic  observation,  as  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  The  gastrula  which  develops  from  the  fertilised  egg 
grows  into  a  Siphonanth  larva,  such  a  larva  possessing  at  first  only 
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these  three  parts — umbrella,  tentacle,  and  gastric  peduncle.  This 
medusoid  larva  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  Its  umbrella  has  a  deep 
cleft,  it  possesses  only  one  tentacle,  its  gastric  peduncle  is  filled  with 
yolk  The  Siphonophora  colony  arises  on  the  gastric  peduncle  by 
gemmation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  polymorphic  appendages  of  the  Siphonanih 
stem,  which  we  compared  with  the  daughter  Medusas  budding  on  the 
gastric  peduncle  of  Sarsia  siphonophora.  All  these  appendages  are 
arranged  on  the  stem  in  a  line  whose  position  is  called  ventral     The 


Fio.  84.— SteplutliaooronA,  after  HaeokeL  ^,  Halved  longitudinaUy.  £,  From  life.  «b,  Swim- 
bladder  ;  au,  aurophore ;  $g,  swimming-bells ;  ka^  canal  system  of  the  stem  (chief  stomach,  st) ;  go, 
gonophore  clusters ;  o,  aperture  (mouth)  of  the  peduncle  (chief  gastric  tube,  st) ;  ^y,  gastric  tubes 
(siphons) ;  t,  tentacles. 


line  generally  becomes  a  spiral,  because  of  the  spiral  twisting  of  the 
stem.  Highest  up  on  the  stem  under  the  pneumatophore  (when  one 
is  present)  the  so-called  swimming-bells  or  nectophores  are  inserted ; 
these  are  wanting  only  in  the  Cystoneda.  The  swimming-bells  exclu- 
sively and  alone  provide  for  the  locomotion  of  the  whole  stock  They 
have  lost  all  those  Medusa  organs  which  were  of  no  use  to  or  even 
hindered  the  fulfilment  of  this  function,  first  of  all  therefore,  mouth, 
gastric  peduncle,  and  tentacles.  The  locomotory  organ  of  the  Medusa^ 
the  disc  or  umbrella,  however,  is  all  the  more  strongly  developed ;  i+ 
is  much  vaulted  with  a  strong  circular  muscular  layer  in  the  sub- 
umbrella.  Its  edge  projects  in  the  shape  of  a  true  velum.  At  the 
base  of  the  velum  runs  the  circumferential  canal,  into  which  4  radial 
canals  enter.     The  swimming-bells  are  so  inserted  on  the  stem  by  their 
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aboral  or  apical  poles,  that  the  aperture  of  the  bell  Ib  turned  downwards 
and  outw^s,  away  from  the  apex  of  the  stem. 

When  the  swimming-bells  contract,  and  so  expel  the  water  down- 
wards out  of  their  subumbrellar  cavities,  the  whole  stock  is  propelled 
by  the  recoil  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ue.  upwards.  The  swim- 
ming-bells are  not  regularly,  but 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  which  is 
explicable  by  their  insertion  on 
the  stem,  and  by  the  position  they 
have  to  assume  to  effect  the  motion 
forward  of  the  whole  stock.  As 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  swimming-bells,  we  find  either 
one  or  two  opposite  each  other, 
or  several,  or  often  very  many, 
arranged  in  two  or  many  rows  in 
circles  round  the  stem.  The  points 
of  insertion  of  the  bells,  however, 
always  lie  in  a  spiral,  which  is 
sometimes  much  extended,  some- 
times much  compressed.  The 
direction  in  which  this  spiral  is 
twisted  is  the  opposite  of  that 
in  which  the  other  appendages 
are  arranged.  The  radial  vessels 
of  each  svnmming  -  bell,  which 
unite  at  its  apical  pole,  are  in 
open  communication  with  the 
endodermal  axial  canal  of  the 
stem. 

Beneath  the  swimming-bells  the  stem  carries  the  following  different 
kinds  of  appendages,  which  we  may  also  consider  as  modified  Medusae : 

k.  The  gonophoFes  or  reproductive  persons  (Fig.  83,  go^,  go^  go^). 
—To  these  belong  exclusively  the  function  of  forming  the  sexual 
products.  They  are  either  male  or  female.  The  typical  organisation 
of  a  Cra^pedote  Medusa  is  still  more  or  less  faithfully  maintained  in 
them.  They  possess  a  bell-shaped  umbrella  with  velum,  circumferen- 
tial canal  and  radial  canals,  and,  further,  a  gastric  peduncle  which 
projects  into  the  subumbrellar  cavity  (occasionally  with  an  oral 
aperture  in  addition),  and  in  whose  wall,  as  in  the  Codonidas  among  the 
Craspedote  MeduscRy  the  sexual  products  arise.  The  umbrella  is  here, 
probably,  a  protective  apparatus.  Occasionally  the  rudiments  of 
tentacles  are  still  found  on  the  margin  of  the  disc.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  whole  Medusa  form  is  considerably  degenerated, 

B.  Sterile  persons. — These  perform  the  functions  of  taking  in  food, 
and  digestion,  of  protection,  touch,  etc.     The  Medusa  structure  in  them 


Fio.  85.— Praya  galea,  after  daeckeL 
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is  always  obscured,  and  often  so  much  so  as  to  be  unrecognisable. 
The  following  diflferent  kinds  of  such  sterile  persons  may  be  dis- 
tinguished : 

a.  Persons  in  which  the  following  typical  organs  of  a  Medusa  may 
still  be  recognised:  (1)  a  variously-shaped  protective  or  bract  as 
metamorphosed  umbrella.  ^  It  serves  as  umbrella  or  shield,  and  affords 
protection,  not  only  to  the  other  parts  of  the  same  person,  but  also 
to  the  neighbouring  persons,  which  can  withdraw  under  it  (2)  The 
oral  or  gastric  peduncle  (siphon),  the  chief  organ  for  taking  in  food 
and  digestion.  The  siphon  is  often  stalked,  and  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  widened  into  a  funnel,  or  produced  into  4  points,  or  prolonged 
like  a  proboscis.  (3)  A  very  contractile  tentacle  or  capturing  filament, 
which  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  gastric  tube.  The  tentacle  is 
feathered  on  one  side,  i.e,  it  is  provided  with  one  row  of  lateral 
branches,  whose  ends  are  armed  with  stinging  batteries.  Such  a 
sterile  person  simultaneously  performs  the  functions  of  taking  in  food 
and  of  protection  (Fig.  83,  A), 

b.  Persons  distinguished  from  those  just  described  by  the  fact  that 
the  contractile  hollow  siphon  has  lost  its  mouth,  and  so  appears 
changed  into  a  taster  or  feeler  (palpons).  The  tentacle  at  the  base  of 
the  feeler  becomes  an  unfeathered,  long,  and  very  retractile  sensory 
filament  (Fig.  83,  B). 

c.  Persons  in  which  the  umbrella  is  completely  degenerated,  and 
which  consist  of  nothing  but  siphon  and  tentacle  (Fig.  83,  C). 

d.  Persons  which  have  retained  exclusively  the  function  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  whom  the  umbrella  alone,  in  the  form  of  a  bract,  has 
attained  development,  while  the  formation  of  siphon  and  capturing 
filament  has  been  suppressed  (Fig.  83,  E). 

e.  Persons  reduced  to  tasters,  without  bracts  and  without  sensory 
filaments* 

C.  Special  swimming-bells. — Nectophores,  agreeing  in  structiu^ 
with  the  ordinary  swimming  bells  developed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
stem  are  found  in  some  Siphonanths  on  other  parts  of  the  stem  as  well. 

These  various  appendages,  or  heteromorphic  persons  (A-C),  of 
which  several  may  be  wanting,  occur  in  different  and  often  very 
characteristic  order  and  manner  of  division  on  the  stem.  They  are,  in 
the  first  place,  arranged  in  many  Siphonanths  in  distinct  groups, 
repeated  at  regular  intervals  and  separated  by  intemodes  of  the  stem. 

The  following  are  the  chief  modifications  which  occur  in  the  com- 
position of  such  a  group,  which  is  known  as  a  cormidiom : 

A  The  cormidium  consists  of  (1)  a  gonophore  and  (2)  a  sterile 
person  with  bract,  siphon,  and  capturing  filament  (Fig.  86). 

B.  To  these  two  persons  a  third  person,  a  special  swimming-bell,  is 
added. 

C.  The  cormidium  consists  of  (1)  one  or  more  gonophores,  (2)  one 
sterile  person  with  siphon  and  tentacle,  but  without  bract.  . 
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D.  It  consists  of  (1)  one  or  more  gonophores,  (2)  one  siphon  with 
tentacle  but  without  bract,  (3)  one  or  more  palpons  with  tentacle  but 
without  bract. 

E.  It  consists  of  (1)  a  gioup  of  gonophores,  (2)  a  siphon  together 
with  a  tentacle,  (3)  one  or  more  palpons  without  tentacle,  (4)  several 
bracts,  some  of  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  palpons  and  to  the  siphon. 

Less  frequently  we  find  in  the  cormidium  several  siphons  with 
tentacles. 

The  cormidia  described  under  A  and  B  can  detach  themselves  ^ 
from  the  stem,  and  only  when  they  are  thus  free-swimming  EudoxuB 
(A)  or  Ersosce  (B)  do  they  ripen  the  sexual  products  in  their  gono- 


Fro.  S6.— single  Gormldlnm  (Eudozla)  firom  Praya  galea,  after  HaeokeL  ds,  Protective  or 
l«ract ;  r,  radial  canals  of  the  same  ;  tt,  portion  of  the  stem  ;  hy,  siphon  or  gastric  peduncle  ;  (,  ten* 
tjicle ;  nk,  stinging  knobs ;  sg,  gonophore. 

phores.  From  the  fertilised  egg  a  medusoid  Siphonophoran  larva  is 
then  produced,  and  from  this,  by  budding,  comes  the  polymorphic 
SiphmarUh  stock. 

In  many  SipJumanths  the  arrangement  of  the  heteromorphic 
persons  in  special  cormidia  is  either  more  or  less  obscured  (e.g. 
Ehizophysa,  several  Agalmidce  and  ForskaUdce)  or  quite  suppressed,  so 
that  the  persons  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the  stem  {Physalia, 
Agalnwpsis),  In  this  case  the  persons  are  generally  appendages,  in 
which,  apsui;  from  the  gonophores  standing  in  groups  or  clusters,  the 
medusoid  structure  is  more  or  less  completely  degenerated :  Le,  siphons 
with  tentacle,  taster  with  or  without  sensory  filament,  or  isolated 
bracts. 

This  dispersed  arrangement  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way :  the 
parts  belonging  to  a  sterile  person,  such  as  siphon  or  taster,  bract  or 
tentacle,  become  detached,  and  move  away  from  each  other,  and  stand 
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separately  on  the  stem.     These  dislocated  portions  or  organs  are  able 
to  multiply  independently. 

II.  The  Disconanthe  (Discalia,  Porpeta,  Porpalla,  Velella).— 
These  have  to  be  interpreted  quite  differently  from  the  Siphonanthe. 
According  to  the  harmonious  and  convincing  teaching  of  ontogeny  and 
comparative  anatomy,  these  animals  must  be  considered  as  Medu$(E 
with  marginal  tentacles.  These  Medusas  have  a  gastric  tube  with 
mouth  (principal  siphon)  in  the  centre  of  the  subumbrella  in  the 
t3rpical  way,  but  also  produce  secondary  siphons  or  palpons,  by  gemma- 
tion, on  the  subumbrella  (just  as  in  the  GastroblaMa) ;  out  of  the 
wall    of    these    secondary   siphons    the    Medusa-BhAped    gonophores 


Fig.  ST.— Porpalia  prunella,  after  Haeokel.  cd,  Central  gland ;  Ik,  air  chamber ;  cj\  central 
pore  of  the  same  ;  rk,  radial  canal ;  sp,  supporting  plate ;  eu,  exombrella ;  ««,  subumbrella ;  r,  ten- 
tacles ;  Qf  gonades ;  o,  mouth  ;  ms,  principal  siphon  ;  gm,  accessory  siphons. 

bud  (Fig.  87).  All  the  tentacles  belong  to  the  margin  of  the  un- 
divided persistent  Medusa  umbrella.  In  the  umbrella  (on  which  in 
Velella  a  vertical  crest,  generally  placed  diagonally,  rises)  an  air 
vesicle  is  developed  on  the  exumbrellar  side ;  this  is  often  of  very  com- 
plicated structure,  many  chambered,  and  originally  octoradiate;  the 
chambers  communicate  with  the  exterior  through  numerous  pores. 
The  young  stages  of  the  Disconanthe  are  typical  Medusce,  with  8  (later 
16)  tentacles  at  the  disc  margin,  and  with  one  central  gastric  peduncle 
or  siphon.  The  gonophores  detach  themselves  as  free -swimming 
medusoid  sexual  persons,  and  only  ripen  the  sexual  products  after  their 
separation. 

The  view  of  the  Siphonophoian  body  here  brought  forward  takes  up 
a  position  intermediate  between  two  diametrically  opposed  theories. 
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each  of  which  has  long  had  its  supporters.  According  to  one  theory, 
the  whole  Siphonophcran  body  represents  a  single  Medusa  person,  and 
all  its  separate  appendages — the  nectophores,  siphons,  tasters,  tentacles 
and  gonophores — are  nothing  but  displaced  organs  of  this  Medusa^ 
whose  number  increases  by  multiplication.  According  to  the  other 
theory,  the  Siphonophcran  body  is  a  free-swimming  polymorphic  Eydroid 
stock,  and  each  of  the  appendages  just  enumerated,  even  each  tentacle, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  more  or  less  modified  person,  suited  to  some 
special  function,  in  consequence  of  an  extreme  division  of  labour, 
either,  therefore,  as  a  metamorphosed  Eydroid^  or  (as  e,g.  the  necto- 
phores and  gonophores)  as  a  metamorphosed  Medusa, 

XIV.  Llfe-bistory  of  the  Cnldaria,  Alternation  of  Oenerations. 

We  shall  return  later  to  the  special  ontogeny  of  the  Cnidaria^  the 
arrangement  of  the  layers  of  the  body,  and  the  development  of  the 
organs.  Here  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  depicting  the  general 
course  of  their  life-history. 

Hydra  multiply  both  asexually  by  gemmation,  and  sexually  by 
means  of  fertilised  eggs.  From  the  latter,  by  a  gradual  course  of 
development^  Hydra  again  arise. 

In  very  many  Hydromedusce  an  attached  Hydroid  form  arises  out  of 
the  fertilised  egg,  out  of  which,  by  budding,  comes  a  Hydroid  stock, 
which  is  at  least  dimorphic  and  often  polymorphic.  Some  buds 
become  sterile  nutritive  persons,  others  sexual  persons.  The  latter 
detach  themselves  from  the  stock  as  free- swimming  Craspedote  Medusce 
(Fig.  78,  m^  p.  104)  and  form  the  sexual  products.  From  the 
fertilised  egg  an  attached  Hydroid  may  again  be  produced.  We  thus 
find  here,  in  the  cycle  of  development,  two  consecutive  generations,  as 
it  were,  intercalated :  (1)  the  dimorphic  or  polymorphic  Hydroid  stock 
which  reproduces  by  gemmation ;  and  (2)  the  Medusa  which  arises  by 
gemmation,  detaches  itself,  swims  about,  and  reproduces  itself  sexually. 
Such  an  alternation  of  differently  formed  generations  which  multiply 
in  different  ways  is  called  alternation  of  generations  (metagenesis). 
It  follows  from  our  description  that  this  alternation  of  generations  is 
the  result  of  division  of  labour  between  the  single  persons  of  a 
Hydroid  stock.  Each  Medusa  is  originally  equivalent  to  a  nutritive 
person,  and  it  owes  its  structure  to  adaptation  to  the  special  function 
of  forming  the  sexual  products  and  of  dispersing  them  by  means  of 
its  free  locomotion. 

We  must  not^  therefore,  consider  the  Hydroid  form  as  a  young 
stage  of  the  Medusa  form.  Nutritive  polyp  and  Medusa  are  sisters. 
The  one  sister  develops  further  than  the  other  and  reproduces  sexu- 
ally, while  the  latter  remains  sterile. 

There  are  two  other  methods  of  development  to  be  derived  from 
the  alternation  of  generations  of  the  Hydro- Medusce,  There  are 
Hydroid  stocks  in  which  the  sexual  persons  do  not  detach  themselves 
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from  the  stock,  but  remain  connected  with  it  as  medusoid  gonophores. 
From  the  fertilised  eggs  of  such  Hydroids  other  Hydraids  are  produced. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  Hydro-Medusce  in  whose  whole  life  cycle 
no  attached  Hydroid  stock  is  developed.  From  the  fertilised  egg  of  such 
a  Craspedote  Medusa  another  sexual  Medusa  is  produced,  often  after  a 
series  of  metamorphoses. 

In  the  DiscomeduscB  also  a  kind  of  alternation  of  generations  occurs. 
The  fertilised  egg  may  develop  into  a  young  attached  Medusa,  which 
reproduces  asexually  by  axial  budding  (strobilation,  Fig.  81,  p.  107) 


Fio.  88.— Naillit]io8i  pr,  Perradi! ;  ir^  interradi! ;  ar,  adradi! ;  sr,  subradi! ;  rl,  marginal  lobes ; 
(,  tentacles ;  gft  gastral  filaments ;  m,  circular  muscle  of  the  subumbrella ;  sk,  sensory  bodies 
(rhopalia) ;  9,  sexual  glands  (gonades) ;  in  the  middle  the  oral  cross. 


or  by  lateral  budding.  The  constricted  yoimg  Medusce  (ephyrse), 
whose  organisation,  but  for  absence  of  gonades,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  NausUhoe  (Fig.  88),  undergo  a  more  or  less  complicated 
metamorphosis,  till  they  again  become  adult  sexually  mature  Medusa. 
Here,  however,  the  organism  which  multiplies  asexually  is  really  a 
young  stage  of  the  sexually  differentiated  Medusa,  not  a  sister  as  in 
the  Hydro-Medusce,  The  young  Scyphistoma  does  not  need  to  multiply 
asexually.  It  can  detach  itself  from  the  stem  and  develop  direct  into 
a  Medusa.  There  are  also  very  many  free-swimming  Scypho-Medusa 
from  whose  fertilised  eggs  a  new  Medusa  is  produced  again  direct 
^vithout  the  intervention  of  an  attached  stage  in  which  multiplication 
is  asexual     This  direct  development  is  usually  accompanied  by  meta- 
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morphosis.     Development  with  alternation  of  generations  and  without 
it  can  occur  in  the  same  species. 

In  Corals  a  free-swimming  larva  is  produced  from  the  fertilised 
egg,  and  this  attaches  itself  and  develops  into  a  Cordis  which  either 
remains  a  single  individual  or  produces  a  CarcU-siock  by  means  of 
gemmation  and  incomplete  fission. 

The  Ctenaphora,  without  exception,  develop  direct  , , 

From  the  fertilised  egg  of  the  Siphonophora  a  medusoid  organism    / 
arises,  which,  by  budding,  yields  the  polymorphic  animal  stock.     Here 
also  (Physaliaj  Discananthe)  the  medusoid  gonophores  can  detach  them- 
selves from  the  stock  and  lead  a  free  life  as  sexual  individuals.     In 
many  Siphonanthe  groups  of  persons,  the  already  mentioned  Eudoxue  \ 
and  ErsfEfB^  detach  themselves  from  the  stock,  and  swim  about  freely 
as  minute  new  animal  stocks.     In  their  gonophores  the  sexual  pro- 
ducts are  developed.     From  the  fertilised  egg  a  medusoid  organism 
arises,  which  by  gemmation  again  becomes  the  polymorphic  animal  ] 
stock.     We  thus  have  here  again  to  do  with  a  sort  of  alternation  of 
generations. 
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The  fandaniMital  law  of  Biogenesis. —Egg  eegmentation  and  the  derelopment  of 
the  two  primary  gexminal  layen  of  the  Metaioa  (gastnilatlo&)— The  ontogeny 
of  the  Cnidaria. 

Every  Metazoon  is,  at  the  commencement  of  individual  existence,  a  simple  cell, 
an  egg  cell ;  i.e.  its  development  starts  from  a  point  at  which  the  Protozoon  remains 
during  its  whole  life.  Further,  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  fertilised  egg  of  every 
Metazoon,  a  germ  is  produced,  whose  structure  repeats  in  a  general  way  the  stmcture 
of  a  simple  CcdenJterate,  This  germ,  which  is  known  as  the  gaetrola,  consists  of  two 
cell  layers,  the  ectodexm  and  the  endoderm,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  two 
layers  composing  the  body  of  a  simple  adult  CodenteraU, 

Fundamental  law  of  Biogenesis. — The  frequently  observed  parallelism  between 
the  consecutive  stages  of  individual,  or  ontogenetic  development,  and  the  grades  of 
development  presented  by  the  animal  kingdom,  is  thus  explained  by  the  theory  of 
descent.  Every  animal,  in  its  ontogeny,  passes  through,  in  an  extraordinarily  ab- 
breviated and  concise  manner,  the  long  series  of  its  ancestral  forms.  "  Ontogeny, 
or  the  history  of  the  doTelopment  of  the  individual,  Is  a  short  recapitnlation  of 
the  history  of  the  race,  or  phylogeny."  This  sentence,  in  which  the  fundamental 
law  of  Biogenesis  is  formulated,  contains  a  generalisation  of  the  fact  that  every 
animal  passes  on  to  its  descendants  by  inheritance,  not  only  its  organisation  at  an 
adult  stage,  but  also  its  ovm  course  of  development. 

In  the  course  of  time  adaptation,  i.e.  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  interferes  with  the  action  of  heredity,  so  that  species  do  not  remain 
constant,  but  change  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  same  way,  the  ontogenetic 
process  of  development  also,  i.e,  the  series  of  consecutive  stages  of  development  of  a 
species,  may  be  subject  to  such  modification  that  it  no  longer  faithfully  recapitulates 
the  process  of  development  of  its  ancestors.  The  repetition  of  ancestral  development 
caused  by  inheritance  is  called  "  palingenetic " ;  the  modifications  of  ancestral 
development  caused  by  adaptation  are  ''canogenetic." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  a  concrete  case  what  is  palingenetio  and 
what  is  csenogenetic.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  purely  palingenetio  course  of 
development  never  occurs  anywhere.  It  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  similarity  be- 
tween one  stage  of  development  in  an  animal  and  another  adult  animal,  that  we  can 
decide  that  that  stage  has  something  palingenetio  in  it.  AVhen  a  comparison  of  a 
stage  of  development  in  one  species  with  other  species  in  an  adult  condition  is  not 
possible,  we  have  no  sure  means  of  judging  what  is  palingenetio  in  it  and  what 
csenogenetic.  For  instance,  we  know  of  no  adult  animal  with  which  the  Echinodenn 
larva  can  be  compared  ;  and  we  cannot  consequently  know  whether  these  larva;  have 
in  any  way  retained  the  organisation  of  their  primitive  Echinodenn  ancestors. 

Our  justification,  again,  for  holding  that  a  stage  of  development  is  probably 
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palingenetic,  when  other  organisms  in  adult  condition  possess  essentially  the 
organisation  of  that  stage  of  development,  stands  or  ialls  with  the  assumption  that 
in  the  oourse  of  the  earth's  history  some  lower  animal  forms  have  remained  very  little 
altered  hy  the  side  of  others  which  have  developed  into  higher  organisms,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  case  that  nearly  all  lower  animals  living  to-day  are  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  ancestors  once  highly  developed.  Paleontology  teaches  us,  in  fact, 
that  during  those  epochs  of  the  earth's  history  which  are  accessible  to  investigation, 
and  among  those  organisms  which  we  know  in  a  fossilised  condition,  many  forms  and 
groups  of  forms  have  remained  unaltered  for  immensely  long  periods,  while  other 
forms  on  the  contrary  have  progressed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  caimot  doubt  that 
retrogressions  in  the  development  of  the  organic  world  are  by  no  means  rare 
phenomena.  The  acquisition  of  a  stationary  manner  of  life,  for  example,  and  still 
more  of  parasitism,  necessitatesuch  retrogressions.  In  many  cases,  in  consequence  of 
new  conditions,  sexual  maturity  may  be  shifted  to  an  earlier  stage  of  development, 
better  suited  for  competition,  and  the  "adult"  form  may  gradually  cease  to  be 
developed.  The  AxoloU,  for  instance,  generally  becomes  sexually  mature  at  a  stage 
with  external  gills — a  so-called  larval  stage — and  reproduces  itself  at  that  stage.  It 
only  rarely  develops  into  the  ''adult "  animal.  If,  in  consequence  of  certain  condi- 
tions, the  development  into  an  adult  animal  were  altogether  and  always  to  cease  to 
take  place,  we  should  have  before  us  a  case  in  which  an  animal,  according  to  the 
common  conception  more  lowly  organised,  descended  from  one  more  highly 
developed.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  compare  the  developmental  stages  of  an  animal 
with  the  final  stages  of  other  animal  forms,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  palingenetic 
meaning,  we  must  always  be' able  to  bring  forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  animal  forms  are  not  simplified  or  degenerated. 

If  the  distinction  between  palingenesis  and  ceenogenesis  is  difi&cult,  even  when  we 
can  illustrate  it  by  adult  animals,  the  difficulty  increases  when  the  comparison 
remains  purely  ontogenetic  ;  t.e.  when  we  can  only  compare  developmental  stages  of 
one  animal  with  developmental  stages  of  other  animals.  It  is  now  accepted,  that 
when  two  animal  groups  have  similar  larval  forms,  these  groups  are  racially  related. 
The  larva  of  Balanoglossua  agrees  in  many  important  x>oints  with  the  larva  of  the 
Echiwderm, ;  Balanoglossus  is  therefore  considered  to  be  related  to  the  Echinoderms. 
It  is  possible  that  this  view  is  correct ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  relation  is  prob- 
able ;  for  we  can  bring  forward  no  reason  to  show  that  either  of  these  larval  forms 
has  any  palingenetic  significance. 

In  dealing  with  ontogenetic  problems  we  have  to  take  into  account  another  series 
of  considerations,  which  are  partly  a  simple  result  of  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the 
Darwinian  principles.     We  give  only  the  most  important. 

1.  We  are  more  likely  to  be  justified  in  considering  an  ontogenetic  process  of 
development  palingenetic,  when  it  exhibits  from  first  to  last  an  unbroken  series  of 
self-supporting  stages  of  development,  so  that  we  can  imagine  the  larva  at  each  stage 
to  be  an  adult  sexually  mature  animal.  But  we  certainly  do  not  find  such  a  method 
of  development  entirely  realised  anywhere  in  the  animal  world. 

2.  It  is  an  advantage  for  an  animal  whose  organisation  is  adapted  to  its  condi- 
tions, i.c.  which  maintains  with  success  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  reach  its  adult 
form,  not  only  as  directly  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  economically,  t.«.  without 
the  development  of  parts  which  have  become  useless. 

3.  Such  a  direct  and  abbreviated  development  can  take  place  only  when  the 
developing  animal  is  from  first  to  last  provided  with  nourishment  by  means  of  which 
it  can  develop.  This  occurs  either  by  the  egg  receiving  from  the  mother  body 
nutritive  yolk  to  help  in  its  development,  or  by  its  being  nourished,  as  in  viviparous 
animals,  direct  from  the  mother  body.    Eve^hing  that  is  connected  with  such 
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nourishment  of  the  developing  animal  is  a  secondaiy  addition  to  the  original  deyelo[>- 
ment.  We  cannot  think  either  of  a  bird  embryo  at  the  time  of  incubation,  or  of  a 
mammalian  embryo  in  its  egg  envelopes  as  an  independent  and  self-feeding  animal. 

4.  Direct  development  may  occur  together  with  gradual  development  or  meta- 
morphosis in  the  ontogenetic  development  of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  original  in- 
dependent stages  of  development,  often  only  one  or  a  few  are  preserved,  viz.  those 
which  are  specially  capable  of  competition,  whilst  all  the  others  disappear  in  the 
direct  development.  Thus  the  insect  egg  develops  direct  into  the  caterpillar  or 
larva  by  the  help  of  the  nutritive  yolk.  The  larva  at  this  stage  of  development 
being  suited  for  competition,  procures  food  for  itself  independently,  grows  vigorously, 
and  then  again  develops  direct  (pupal  stage)  by  the  help  of  the  stored-up  food  into 
the  adult  winged  insect. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  struggle  for  existence  on  the  larvae  at  the  various  stages  of 
development,  and  especially  on  those  which  feed  independently,  is  just  the  same  as 
on  adult  animals.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  different  manners  of  life 
(attached,  free-swimming,  luirasitic,  etc.)  during  the  stages  of  development  should 
determine  adaptations  and  modifications  in  the  larval  organisation  similar  to  those 
in  adult  animeJs.  Such  modifications,  however,  have  a  limit  not  clearly  known  to 
us,  just  because  the  stages  they  affect  are  stages  of  development  whose  purpose  u 
to  produce  an  adult  sexually  mature  animal. 

6.  The  more  important  organs  or  systems  of  organs  are,  the  earlier  do  thev 
begin  to  form  in  the  larva ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  order  of  their  development  \i\ 
time  is  in  direct  correspondence  with  their  imi)ortanoe  to  the  adult  animal. 
Whatever  holds  good  for  the  adult  animal  also  naturally  holds  good  for  every 
organ  and  for  every  adaptation ;  its  development  becomes  more  and  more  direct,  and 
more  and  more  abbreviated  ;  it  adapts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  purpose  of  reaching 
as  soon  as  possible  the  form  and  arrangement  which  belong  to  the  adult  animal. 
Increasingly  defined  localisation  of  the  developing  parts  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  their  earlier  commencement 

We  see  from  the  above  that  in  phylogenetic  investigations  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  difficult  to  decide  the  true  bearing  of  ontogenetic  than  of  anatomical  facts. 
We  can  only  attain  to  phylogenetic  conclusions  of  a  certain  degree  of  probability 
when  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  ontogeny  go  hand  in  hand,  when  com- 
]>arative  anatomy  takes  into  account  the  developing  organs,  and  when  comparative 
ontogeny  does  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  last  stages  of  development. 

SegmMitation  and  gaatmlation. — When  we  come  to  investigate  in  what  manner 
the  bi-laminar  germ,  the  gastrula  of  the  Metazoon,  arises  out  of  the  fertilised  egg, 
we  find  what  appear  to  be  very  different  methods  of  development.  Numerous 
thorough  investigations  have  proved  that  this  variety  of  methods  is  almost  exclu- 
sively caused  by  the  qnantity  and  distribution  of  the  nutritiTe  yolk  in  the  t^. 
If  we  assign  to  the  influence  of  the  nutritive  yolk  the  importance  that  is  due  to  it, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  one  single  process  underlies  all  these  different  phenomena. 
We  must  keep  well  in  view,  (1)  that  the  nutritive  yollc,  or  deutoplasm,  is  an 
inert,  lifeless  nutritive  material  deposited  in  the  egg  cell,  and  (2)  that  the  foxma- 
tive  yolk,  or  the  protoplasm,  with  the  nucleus  it  encloses,  is  the  only  living  active 
portion. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  variations  in  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
deutoplasm  in  the  egg.  We  shall  now  describe  the  first  appearance  of  BOgmentation 
or  foxTOWing  in  the  different  kinds  of  eggs.  The  following  are  the  types  of  eggs 
whose  segmentation  we  propose  to  describe  : — 

Holoblastic  alecithal  egg.  Holoblastic  telolecithal  eggs,  i^ith  varying  quantity 
of  nutritive  yolk :  Eupamatus  {Annelitl)^  Discocelis  {Polyelad\  Bonellia  {Echiuridjf 
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CUncpkora.  Holoblastic  centrolecithal  eggs :  Geryonia  (CraspedoU  Medusa),  Mero- 
Llastic  telolecithal  eggs  :  Shark,     Meroblastic  centrolecithal  eggs  :  Insects. 

The  first  divisions  occur  in  directions  which  seem  to  be  identical  in  the  eggs  of 
most  animals.  The  first  plane  of  division  which,  after  previous  nuclear  division, 
separates  the  two  daughter  cells  of  the  egg,  ue,  the  first  two  segmentation  spheres, 
or  blastomeree,  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  egg,  from  the 
animal  to  the  vegetative  pole.  By  the  animal  pole  we  mean  that  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  egg  at  which  the  spermatozoon  entered,  and  near  which,  in  telolecithal 
eggs,  the  chief  mass  of  the  formative  yolk  lies.  The  point  lying  diametrically  opposite 
to  this  we  call  the  vegetative  pole.  The  first  plane  of  division  is,  therefore,  with 
relation  to  the  two  poles,  meridional. 

The  holoblastic  alecithal  egg  faUs  at  the  first  division  into  two  similar  blasto- 
meres,  each  of  which  has  a  nucleus  in  its  centre. 

The  holoblastio  telolecithal  egg  falls  generally  into  two  blastomeres,  each  of  which 
repeats  the  structure  of  the  undivided  egg.  Each  blastomere  shows  polar  differentia- 
tion—at the  animal  pole  lies  the  greatest  mass  of  formative  yolk  with  the  nucleus, 
at  the  vegetative  pole  the  greatest  mass  of  nutritive  yolk  (Fig.  89,  B,  C), 

The  holoblastio  centrolecithal  egg  {Geryonia)  falls  into  two  blastomeres,  each  of 
which  repeats  the  structure  of  a  telolecithal  egg,  the  formative  yolk  only  api)eariug 


Fig.  80.— S-Blastomere  stage  of  different  eggi.— These  are  placed  in  this  and  all  following 
iHostntions,  bo  that  the  animal  pole  is  directed  upwards,  and  the  vegetative  pole  downwards.  The 
DQcleiu  is  hlack,  the  formative  yolk  dark,  the  nutritive  yolk  light  and  granulated.  F  represents 
incnily  a  portion  from  the  animal  pole  of  an  egg. 


at  the  free  surface  of  the  blastomere,  and  not  at  the  side  which  is  directed  towards 
the  plane  of  division.  The  nucleus  of  each  blastomere  lies  superficially  in  the  forma- 
tive yolk  (Fig.  89,  D). 

In  the  meroblastic  telolecithal  egg  the  inert  lifeless  nutritive  yolk  is  so  strongly 
'leveloped  in  comparison  with  the  living  active  formative  yolk,  that  the  formative 
yolk  when  dividing  is  not  able  to  effect  the  division  of  the  whole  of  the  nutritive 
yolk.  The  former  only  therefore  divides,  the  latter  remaining  undivided.  We  have 
thu5  a  large  sphere  of  nutritive  yolk,  with  two  masses  of  formative  yolk  divided  by  a 
meridional  furrow  at  the  animal  pole,  in  each  of  which  lies  a  nucleus  (Fig.  89,  F). 

In  the  meroblastic  centrolecithal,  or  rather  mesolecithal,  egg  the  central  fonna- 
tive  yolk  again  alone  is  able  to  divide  under  the  influence  of  the  nucleus,  while  the 
remaming  portions  of  the  egg  continue  at  first  undivided  (Fig.  89,  E). 

The  second  plane  of  division  is  also  meridional  and  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  It  divides  each  of  the  first  blastomeres  into  two  halves  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first  plane  divided  the  whole  egg. 

The  third  plane  of  diyision  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  eqnatoriaL  It  is  visible 
on  the  exterior  of  the  egg  as  an  equatorial  farrow.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
firet  two  planes  of  division  and  to  the  chief  axis  of  the  egg,  and  divides  the  first  4 
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blastomeres  into  8,  of  which  the  4  animal  portions  form  the  animal  part  of  the  germ, 
and  the  4  vegetative  portions  its  vegetative  part 

In  the  holoblastio  aledthal  germ  the  8  bLutomeres  are  of  equal  size,  and  the 
third  plane  of  division  shows  itself  outwardly  as  a  strictly  equatorial  circular  furrow 
(Fig.  90,  A), 

In  holoblMtio  teloledthal  germs  each  of  the  4  blastomeres  divides  into  a 
smaller  animal  blastomere,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  formative  yolk,  and  a 
larger  vegetative  blastomere  containing  the  nutritive  yolk  and  a  small  quantity  of 
formative,  yolk.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  lies  towards  the  animal  pole  of 
the  blastomere  and  contains  the  nucleus.  Each  vegetative  blastomere  of  the  germ  of 
8  blastomeres  thus  repeats  the  structure  of  a  blastomere  of  the  germ  at  the  4-blasto- 
mere  stage.  The  more  considerable  the  quantity  of  nutritive  yolk  in  the  germ, 
the  larger  is  the  vegetative  blastomere  as  compared  with  the  animaL  The  smaller 
blastomeres  are  called  micromdres,  the  larger  maoromeroA.  The  division  of  the  4 
blastomeres  into  4  micromeres  and  4  macromeres  looks  as  if  the  former  budded  from 
the  latter  (Fig.  90,  B,  C). 

In  the  holoblastio  oentroledthal  {Oeryonid)  germ,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
third  plane  of  division,  which  is  here  strictly  equatorial,  the  8  blastomeres  arc  of 


Fio.  90.—^,  F,  Diagrams  showing  tlie  8-bla8tomere  stage  of  different  eggs. 


equal  size.  Ekich  blastomere  has  a  peripheral  layer  of  formative  yolk,  with  a  nucleus 
imbedded  in  it,  and  a  mass  of  nutritive  yolk  towards  the  centre  of  the  spherical  germ 
(Fig.  90,  2)). 

The  germ  of  the  Ctenophora  de]>arts  from  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  telolecithal 
holoblastic  germ,  since  the  third  process  of  division  is  not  equatorial  Each  of  the 
4  blastomeres  divides,  in  a  plane  slantingly  meridional,  so  that  the  germ  consists 
of  8  approximately  equal  blastomeres,  of  which  4  lie  rather  nearer  the  animal  pole 
than  the  other  4.  The  8  blastomeres  are  grouped  round  a  central  space,  which 
lies  in  the  principal  axis  of  the  germ.  Each  blastomere  shows  the  structure  of  the 
original  Ctenophcran  egg,  the  formative  yolk  lying  chiefly  at  the  animal  pole  of  the 
blastomere,  and  the  more  considerable  nutritive  yolk  forming  its  larger  vegetative 
part. 

In  the  meroblaatio  telolecithal  germ,  in  consequence  of  the  great  development  of 
the  nutritive  yolk,  the  ''equatorial "  division  takes  place  quite  near  the  animal  pole. 
Exteriorly  this  division  is  visible  as  a  circular  furrow  (polar  circle)  which  divides  the 
4  prominences  of  formative  yolk  into  4  smaller  central  prominences  with  nuclei,  and 
4  jHjripheral  prominences  also  with  nuclei.  The  4  central  and  the  4  peripheral 
prominences  are  not  completely  separated  below  the  surface,  either  from  each  other 
or  from  the  subjacent  nutritive  yolk  (Fig.  90,  F), 

In  the  meroblastio  mesoledthal  germ  the  8  central  masses  of  formative  yolk, 
each  provided  with  a  nucleus,  are  not  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  nutritive 
yolk  surrounding  them  (Fig.  90,  E). 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  further  divisions.  Many  meridional,  equatorial, 
and  cross  divisions  follow.     The  determination  of  the  processes  in  detail  is  the  more 
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difficult  in  that  divisions  occur  simultaneously  at  different  points  of  the  germ,  and 
the  number  of  blastomeres  considerably  increases.  Starting  with  the  8-blastomere 
stage,  we  will  further  follow  the  course  of  development  of  each  germ  type. 

1.  In  the  holoblaatio  aledthal  germ  (Fig.  91),  out  of  the  8  blastomeres,  by 
repeated  meridional  and  equatorial  division,  16,  32,  etc.,  blastomeres  of  about 
equal  size  are  produced,  which  together  form  the  uni-laminar  wall  of  a  sphere, 
which  becomes  hollow  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity  (Mgmentation  cavity,  bUstocal) 
(total  equal  furrowing).  At  this  stage  the  germ  is  called  blmitnla,  or  coloblaitiila, 
because  it  is  hollow.  During  repeated  division  of  the  blastomeres  the  blastula 
becomes  flattened  at  the  vegetative  pole  (C7),  the  flattened  part  sinks  into  the  seg- 
mentation cavity  more  and  more,  so  that  the  invaginated  portion,  which  consists  of 
Tegetative  blastomeres,  approaches  the  non-invaginated  part  by  means  of  complete  or 
partial  reduction  of  the  cavity.  We  now  have  before  us  a  germ  consisting  of  two 
layers  of  blastomeres,  which  have  become  epitheliah  The  outer  layer  is  the  ecto- 
derm, the  inner  the  ondoderm.  At  the  edge  of  the  aperture  of  inyagiziation  or 
blastopore  the  two  layers  pass  into  each  other.    The  endodermal  blastomeres  or  cells 
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Fig.  91.— flegmentatlon  and  gastmlation 
of  a  hololilaitlo  aledtlial  germ.  B,  Blastula. 
D,  gastrola.  /h.  Segmentation  cavity ;  e,  ecto- 
dena ;  en,  endoderm ;  M,  blastopore. 


Fio.  92.— Segmentation  and  gastmlation  of 
a  teloleoitlial  egg  witli  little  nutrlUvo  yolk  (of 
Eupomatos).  mi,  Micromeres ;  ma,  raacromeres ; 
en,  endodenn ;  m«,  mesoderm ;  bl,  blastopore. 


form  together  a  hollow  sac,  the  aroh-enteron,  the  cavity  of  which  opens  externally 
through  the  blastopore.  At  this  stage  the  germ  is  called  gastmla,  and  in  this  case 
eologastmla,  because  the  blastopore  leads  into  an  open  enteric  cavity.  This  pro- 
cess, by  which  a  blastula  becomes  a  gastrula,  is  called  iiiTagination  or  embole. 

2.  In  the  holoblaatic  teloledthal  germs,  the  phenomena  of  blastula  and  gastrula 
formation  are  at  least  apparently  different  according  to  the  presence  of  much  or 
little  nutritive  yolk.  Let  us  first  consider  a  germ  with  little  nutritive  yolk,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  EupamcUiLs  (Fig.  92).  It  consists  of  4  animal  micromeres 
and  4  vegetative  niacromeres.  The  difference  in  their  sizes  is  not  very  great, 
because  of  the  small  mass  of  nutritive  yolk,  and  the  third  plane  of  division  lies  near 
the  true  equator.  First  the  4  micromeres  divide,  then  the  4  macromeres.  "We  thus 
now  have  8  micromeres  and  8  macromeres.  The  micromeres  continue  to  divide,  and 
the  macromeres  follow  at  a  slower  rate.  "While,  however,  the  micromeres  always 
divide  into  two  cells  or  blastomeres  of  pretty  equal  size,  the  equatorial  divisions 
of  the  macromeres  are  such  that  each  divides  into  a  micromere,  which  is  directed 
towards  the  animal  side  of  the  germ  and  contains  less  nutritive  yolk,  and  into  a 
macromere,  turned  towards  the  vegetative  pole  and  containing  more  nutritive  yolk. 
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The  number  of  micromeres  thus  increases,  as  in  the  first  place  they  themselves  divide, 
and  in  the  second  place  new  micromeres,  produced  by  macromeres,  become  added 
to  them.  This  process  of  the  continual  production  of  micromeres  is  extremely 
important  for  the  comprehension  of  all  following  tjrpes  of  segmentation  and  gastrula- 
tion.  The  furrowing  is  total,  but  already  a  little  vneqnaL  The  blastula  which 
results  is  a  cGeloblastula,  with  a  cap-like  cover  of  micromeres  and  a  lower  part 
formed  of  a  few  yolk-containing  macromeres.  In  consequence  of  the  considerable 
size  of  the  macromeres  the  segmentation  cavity  is  somewhat  narrowed.  The 
gastrula  is  formed  by  invagination,  and  looks  as  if  the  layer  of  macromeres  which  sinks 
in  were  grown  round  on  all  sides  by  micromeres.  The  gastrula  is  a  ccelogastrula, 
and  the  arch-enteric  cavity  appears  narrowed  in  consequence  of  the  large  size  of 
the  macromeres. 

Closely  connected  with  the  segmentation  and  germ-layer  formation  just  described 
is  another  process,  an  example  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  developing  germ  of  Bonellin 
(Fig.  93).  The  process  is  essentially  the  same ;  the  apparent  variations  are  explicable 
by  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  nutritive  yolk  is  more  considerable.  The  4  large 
macromeres,  burdened  with  yolk,  appear  in  consequence  of  their  size  as  the  fixed 
resting-point  round  which  the  processes  of  development  take  place.  At  first, 
as  before,  the  4  micromeres  divide.  The  4  macromeres  are  telolecithal 
blastomeres.  The  chief  mass  of  the  formative  yolk  left  after  the  first  division 
or  budding  no  longer  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  animal  pole,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it,  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  4  micromeres.  The  division  or 
budding  of  these  4  macromeres  leads  to  the  formation  of  4  micromeres,  which 
take  up  a  position  externally,  side  by  side  with  those  already  formed  {A).  The  4 
macromeres  still  contain  a  remnant  of  formative  yolk,  which,  as  it  always  lies  at  the 

edge  of  the  micromere  cap,  moves  along 
the  surface  of  the  germ  from  the  animal 
side  of  the  macromeres  towards  the  vegeta- 
tive pole  of  the  germ.    Thus  the  process 
goes  on  (By  (7).    As  the  micromeres  divide, 
and  as  their  number  increases  by  the  con- 
stant formation  of  new  micromeres  from 
macromeres,  the  macromeres  are  at  last 
'*    7)   -rf<fS&^         surrounded,  everywhere  except  at  a  small 
i       /S^*i^^^^      space  at  the  vegetative  pole.    This  process 
m    Fi^       -  '         lA    is  called    epibole ;   it  is  the  groi^th  of 
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Fio.  93.— Segmentation  and  gastmlation 
of  tlie  egg  of  BoneUla,  after  SpengeL  mi, 
Micromeres ;  tna,  macromeres ;  ee,  ectoderm. 


micromeres  over  a  resting  mass  of  very 
large  macromeres.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  description  that  this  jjrocess  and 
that  of  invagination  are  fundamentally 
identical.  The  gastrula  which  is  formed 
is  a  solid  iterrogastrola,  whose  enteric 
cavity  is  almost  filled  up  by  the  large  size 
of  the  yolk-laden  macromeres.  The  micro- 
meres present  at  this  stage  form  the  ectoderm  ;  the  macromeres  represent  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  endoderm  and  of  a  part  of  the  mesoderm.  The  blastula  stage  of  this 
method  of  development  is  unrecognisable. 

From  the  type  of  segmentation  exemplified  by  Banellia  we  pass  on  to  one  nearly 
related  which  occurs  in  the  Polyclada  (Fig.  94).  The  formation  of  micromeres,  and 
their  growth  over  the  macromeres,  is  just  as  in  Bonellia.  But  here  the  4  micromeres 
which  are  first  constricted  yield,  by  division,  the  whole  ectoderm.  The  micromeres, 
which  become  constricted  off  from  the  macromeres  in  the  second  (and  third)  order. 
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yield  &  great  part  of  the  mesoderm  (musculature,  sexual  organs,  connective  tissue), 
and  are  overgrown  by  the  ectoderm  micromeres.  All  micromeres  which  are  detached 
later  belong  to  the  endoderm.  We  have  here  before  us  a  typical  case  of  the  tendency 
to  shift  back  formations  to  very  early  stages  of  development.  A  typical  gastrula  is 
not  developed  in  the  FotycktdOj  since  the 
separation  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm  occurs 
as  early  as  the  8-blastomere  stage.  We 
shall  return  to  this  later. 

The  Ctenqphora  exhibit  an  interesting 
process  of  segmentation  and  gastrulation 
intennediate  between  the  gastrulation  by 
means  of  epibole  of  the  telolecithal  holo- 
blastic  eggs  and  the  gastrulation  by  de- 
lamination  of  the  centrolecithal  eggs  to  be       ^'»o-  w.-8agmentaUon  of  a  Polydad 

spoken  of  kter.  The  S-blastomere  stage  of  "^  ^°'  ^^T^^  *"*;  ^T  «""^"*^°°  °^ 
A  .      ,      ,        ,  ,        .,     ,      ,  mlcromerea  (ectoderm  -  forming  cella) ;  mu, 

these  animals    has   been    described  above,   second  generation  of  micromeres  (mesoderm 
All  the  8  blastomeres  are  telolecithal,  with  micromeres) ;  ma,  macromeres. 
the  formative   yolk    directed   towards  the 

animal  pole.  What  occurs  at  the  4-blastomere  stage  of  the  telolecithal  holoblastic 
eggs  hitherto  described,  viz.  the  constriction  of  the  4  micromeres  from  the  4  macro- 
meres, here  takes  place  one  stage  later,  at  the  8-blastomere  stage.  The  8  blasto- 
meres in  fiact  give  off  8  micromeres  towards  the  aboral  pole  (Fig.  95,  A),  The  further 
segmentation  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Bonellia,  The  micromeres  increase  in 
number  (1)  by  division,  (2)  by  the  continual  addition  of  new  micromeres  towards 
the  vegetative  pole,  by  constriction  from  the  macromeres  (i5,  (7).  After  the  micro- 
meres have  thus  grown  round  the  macromeres,  leaving  a  large  region  at  the  vegeta- 
tive pole  in  which  the  macromeres  come  freely  to  the  surface,  the  formation  of 
micromeres  does  not  cease,  as  in  the  Polyclada,  The  already  formed  micromeres, 
however,  yield  exclusively  ectoderm  ;  the  remaining  macromeres,  part  of  the  mesoderm 
and  the  endoderm.     Here  also  no  very  recognisable  gastrula  is  developed. 


Fio.  05.— Time  stages  In  the  legmenUtion  of  a  Otenophoran  egg. 
ma,  macromeres. 


mi,  Micromeres ; 


In  all  processes  of  the  formation  of  micromeres  the  following  is  to  be  specially 
noted.  After  a  macromere  has  constricted  off  a  micromere,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  after  a  blastomere  has  divided  into  a  small  micromere  with  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive yolk,  and  into  a  large  macromere  with  much  nutritive  yolk,  the  portion  of 
fonnative  yolk  or  protoplasm  which  remains  in  the  macromere  grows  evidently  by 
the  assimilation  of  nutritive  yolk  before  the  macromere  can  again  divide. 

3.  Segmentation  and  gastrulation  of  the  holoblastic  centroledthal  germ.  We 
give  as  an  example  of  this  the  Oeryonid  germ  which  has  been  the  most  carefully 
investigated  and  is  the  best  understood  (Fig.  96).  We  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  S-blastomere  stage.  Each  blastomere  is  telolecithal,  with  deutoplasm  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  germ  and  protoplasm  towards  the  circumference.  The 
8  blastomeres  divide  into  16,  and  then  into  32  blastomeres  of  equal  size,  which 
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all  remain  teloleoithal  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  8-blastomere  stage.  The  32 
blastomeres  of  the  spherical  germ  form  a  single  layer  round  a  considerable  central 
cavity.  A  blastula-like  stage  thus  occurs,  though  the  germ  has  really  another  signi- 
ficance, as  the  central  cavity  does  not  represent  the  segmentation  cavity  of  the 
alecithal  germ,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  enteric  cavity. 

When  32  blastomeres  are  formed,  the  formation  of  mieromerei  follows.  From 
each  blastomere  a  micromere  is  constricted  off  on  the  outer  side,  so  that  the  genu 
now  represents  a  double-layered  hollow  sphere,  whose  outer  layer  is  formed  of  micro- 
meres,  and  whose  inner  layer  consists  of  macromeres.  The  micromeres  increase 
in  number  (1)  by  themselves  dividing,  (2)  by  the  formation  once  more  of  micro- 
meres which  are  constricted  off  on  the  outer  side  of  the  macromeres.  The  micromeres 
form  the  ectoderm,  the  macromeres  the  endoderm,  which  surrounds  a  completely 
closed  cavity — the  enteric  cavity.  The  germ  thus  represents  a  coelogastrula  without 
blastopore.    We  call  this  a  ccsloplanola.    The  formation  of  the  two  germ  Ujers  in 


FiQ.  96.— Segmentation  and  gastmlatlon  of  the  Oeryonid  egg.   »t{,  Micromeres ; 
mo,  macromeres ;  e,  ectoderm ;  en,  endoderm. 

the  manner  described  above  is  called  delamination.  It  must  appear  clear  from  oar 
description  that  this  cannot  be  sharply  distinguished  from  epibolo.  Both  processes 
rest  on  the  formation  of  micromeres.  In  Banellia  and  the  Polyelada  the  first 
formation  of  micromeres,  or  delamination,  takes  place  at  the  4-blastomere  stage,  in 
the  Ctenophora  at  the  S-blastomere  stage,  and  in  Qeryonia  at  the  32-blastomere 
stage. 

4.  The  meroblastic  mesoledthal  germ  was  left  at  the  stage  where  the  formative 
yolk  or  protoplasm  was  divided  into  8  small  masses,  each  with  a  nucleus,  in  the 
centre  of  the  undivided  nutritive  yolk.  If  we  compare  this  stage  with  the  8- 
blastomere  stage  of  the  Oeryonid  germ,  we  shall  see  that  these  8  masses  of 
formative  yolk  correspond  with  the  8  portions  of  protoplasm  of  the  latter  germ, 
only  that  in  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  originally  different  arrangement  of  the 
nutritive  yolk,  the  masses  of  protoplasm  lie  at  the  centre,  while  in  the  latter  they 
are  peripheral  In  the  meroblastic  germ  the  nutritive  yolk  is  undivided,  the 
formative  yolk  being  incapable,  at  the  time  of  division,  of  effecting  the  division  at 
the  same  time  of  so  large  a  mass  ;  in  the  holoblastic  egg  the  formative  yolk  controls 
the  whole  less  massive  nutritive  yolk. 

The  8  central  nucleated  masses  of  x)rotoplasm  of  the  meroblastic  mesolecithal 
germ  (Fig.  97)  we  shall  call  merocytes.  They  are  often  branched,  and  have  amoeboid 
movements.  Their  processes  penetrate  the  surrounding  mass  of  yolk,  and  are  also 
connected  with  the  thin  layer  of  protoplasm  which  is  found  at  the  surface  of  the 
germ.     They  feed  at  the  expense  of  the  deutoplasm. 

Tlic  8  merooytes  divide  into  16,  32,  and  so  on,  and  move  at  the  same  time 
ceutrifugally  through  the  yolk  to  the  surface  of  the  germ,  where  they  form  a  simple 
continuous  layer.  It  is  this  layer  of  merocytes  which  is  called  the  blastodezm 
The  germ  has  now  become  centrolecithal,and  agrees  in  its  structure  with  the  Oeryonid 
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germ  before  the  formation  of  micromeres  or  delamination,  except  that  the  central 
nutritive  yolk  is  here  still  undivided. 

The  fiirther  development  of  the  germ  has  anfortanately  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  Some  observations  tend  to  show  that  at  this  point,  as  in  the  Oeryonid 
germ,  delamination  or  formation  of  micromeres  takes  place.  The  merocytes  at  the 
surface  divide  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer  portion  separates  off  completely  as  a 
nucleated  micromere  layer  detached  on  all  sides,  while  the  inner  portion  remains  in 


Fio.  97.— Sagmantatlon  and  formation  of  blaitodenn  In  tlie  egg  of  an  Insect. 

the  nutritive  yolk  as  a  nucleated  merocyte  layer.  Thus  the  two  germ  layers  are 
formed ;  the  outer  micromere  layer  represents  the  ectoderm ;  the  central  mass  of 
nutritive  yolk  with  the  merocytes  which  belong  to  it  probably  represents  the 
endodemu 

The  merocytes  by  increasing  in  number  and  feeding  at  the  expense  of  the 
nutritive  yolk,  become  able  at  last  to  overpower  and  incorporate  it,  i.e,  they  can 
divide  it 

The  gastrula  is  here  a  solid  BterroplaniUa. 

It  has  been  observed  in  many  cases  that  in  the  partial  segmentation,  i,e,  in  the 
multipHcation  of  the  central  merocytes,  only 
some  of  them  move  towards  the  surface,  there 
to  form  the  blastoderm,   while    the    others 
remain  in  the  yolk. 

5.  The  meroblastio  teloleoithal  germ  (Fig. 
dS).  We  left  this  germ  at  the  8-blastomere 
stage,  with  undivided  mass  of  nutritive  yolk. 
We  may  here  also  call  the  masses  of  proto- 
plasm merocytes.  They  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  collection  of  protoplasm 
at  the  animal  pole  of  the  blastomeres  of  the 
holoblastic  teloleoithal  egg  as  do  the  merocytes 
of  the  mesolecithal  meroblastio  germ  to  the 
protoplasmic  portion  of  the  blastomeres  of  the 
Oayonid  gidTTO. 

The  8  primary  merocytes  divide  in  tlie 
following  manner.  The  4  central  merocytes 
diride  into  4  secondary  central  merocytes  in 
contact  with  one  another  at  the  animal  pole, 
and  4  secondary  peripheral  merocytes.     The 

former  are  now  entirely  severed  from  each  Fio.  ds.— Segmentation  of  a  mero- 
other  and  from  the  nutritive  yolk  as  micro-  tolastlo  teloleoithal  egg  (of  a  shark),  after 
mere^    The  ktter  remain  connected  with  the   ^^^^'  J^^'  Micromeres ;  dj>,  deutoplasm; 

iL  .  rm  .  .  ,       ,    '"'^1  merocytca. 

yolk  as  merocytes.     The  primary  penpheral 

merocytes  also  divide,  but  their  descendants  remain  connected  with  the  yolk  as 
merocytes.  Some  of  them  even  sink  into  the  nutritive  yolk  as  branched  and  probably 
amoeboid  merocytes. 
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The  region  at  the  animal  pole  of  the  germ  (egg)  in  which  the  micromeres  and  some 
of  the  merocytes  are  visible  is  called  the  genn  or  gaxminal  disc. 
The  liirther  course  of  segmentation  is  as  follows: — 

1.  The  micromeres  already  formed  continue  to  divide  independently. 

2.  Towards  the  edge  of  the  germ  disc  new  micromeres  are  constricted  off  from  the 
merocytes,  and  then  associate  themselves  to  those  already  existing,  so  that  the  area 
of  the  micromere  region,  or  germ  disc,  increases. 

3.  The  merocytes  at  the  edge  of  the  germ  disc,  as  well  as  those  which  lie  deep  in 
the  nutritive  yolk,  constantly  divide,  so  that  not  only  does  the  germ  disc  grow  at  its 
edge,  but  the  nutritive  yolk  becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  merocytes,  which 
penetrate  further  and  further  into  it 

Finally,  the  germ  shows  the  following  structure :  at  the  animal  pole,  in  the  middle 
of  the  germ  disc,  lies  a  flat  mass  of  micromeres  consisting  of  several  layers,  the  rudi- 
mentary ectoderm.  Lying  at  the  edge  of  the  germ  disc,  and  imbedded  in  the  yolk, 
are  merocytes.  The  greater  number  of  these  merocytes  yield  the  material  from  which, 
by  the  formation  of  micromeres  in  a  way  hereafter  to  be  described,  a  large  part  of  the 
mesoderm  and  the  endoderm  are  built  up.  By  the  constriction  of  micromeres  from 
merocytes  at  the  edge  of  the  germ  disc,  and  by  division  of  the  already  formed  ecto- 
derm cells,  the  cap  of  ectoderm  increases  still  more,  so  that  it  grows  more  and  more 
round  the  germ  as  the  blastoderm. 

We  see  that  in  the  development  of  the  meroblastic  telolecithal  egg  the  gastnila 
form  is  unusually  indistinct,  because  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  nutritive  yolL 
The  micromere-cap  respresents  the  ectoderm  ;  the  yolk  with  the  merocytes  the  endo- 
derm and  part  of  the  mesoderm.  If  a  blastopore  is  sought  for,  this  can  only  be  re- 
presented by  that  portion  of  the  germ  which  is  not  covered  by  the  ectoderm  cap, 
where  the  nutritive  yolk  comes  to  the  surface.  The  edges  of  the  blastopore  are 
represented  by  the  edges  of  the  ectoderm  cap.  The  gastmla  formation  here  also 
occurs  by  means  of  epibole ;  the  gastrula  is  a  solid  dlBOOgutrola. 

In  the  above  description  only  the  most  important  types  of  segmentation  and 
formation  of  the  two  primitive  germ  layers  have  been  brought  forward.  The 
processes  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  in  reality  extremely  varied,  yet  most  of  them 
can  be  included  without  much  difficulty  under  one  or  other  of  our  heads.  The  great 
majority  of  investigations  are  still  insufficient;  because  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
meroblastic  eggs,  observation  is  very  difficult.  The  difficulty  is  to  establish  quite 
clearly  the  distribution  of  the  formative  yolk  in  the  egg,  and  to  follow  the  division 
of  the  blastomeres  in  detail. 

The  method  of  gastrulation  does  not  afford  any  means  of  recognising  the  relation- 
ships of  animals,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  nutritive 
yolk,  and  this  may  be  quite  dissimilar  in  animals  nearly  related,  and  similar  in 
>videly  separated  forms. 

The  question,  which  sort  of  segmentation  and  gastrulation  is  the  original,  has 
been  much  discussed.  Most  authorities  hold,  not  without  reason,  total  ei^ual 
furrowing,  the  formation  of  a  coeloblastula,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  ccelo- 
gastrula  by  invagination  to  be  the  original  method.  This  view  is  supported  chiefly 
by  the  following  facts : — (1)  the  want  of  a  nutritive  yolk,  which  cannot  have  been 
pi-eseut  in  corresponding  racial  forms  ;  (2)  the  similarity  of  the  blastula  with  certain 
Protozoan  colonies  {Magosphoeray  Volvox) ;  (8)  the  similarity  of  the  cculogastrula 
with  the  simplest  CoelcnUraia  {OlyrUhua,  ffydroids).  Just  this  similarity  makes  it 
possible  for  us  the  more  easily  to  imagine  these  germ  forms  as  independent  adult 
animals. 

The  free-swimming  gastrula,  which  is  usually  ciliated  on  the  outer  surface, 
l)ossesses  a  mouth  (blastopore)  through  which  it  can  or  could  take  food  into  the 
enteric  cavity. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  in  most  of  the  higher  bilaterally  symmetrical  animalB 
the  bilateral  symmetry  appears  very  early.  The  gastrula  of  these  animaU  is 
bilatamlly  ■ymmtftricflJ,  i.e,  only  one  plane  can  be  made  to  cut  it  into  two  exactly 
similar  halTM.  We  can  consequently  distinguish  in  the  gastrula  upper  and  lower, 
anterior  and  posterior,  right  and  left.  The  gastrula  of  the  radiate  Oxlenterata,  on 
the  contrary,  is  radiate  or  rather  uniaxial.  There  Is  one  principal  axis  round  which 
all  the  elements  of  the  body  are  arranged  in  circles.  This  principal  axis  has  unlike 
poles ;  at  one  pole,  the  vegetative,  lies  the  blastopore  ;  the  other,  the  animal  pole,  is 
closed. 

Bilateral  symmetry  is  shifted  back  in  many  bilaterally  symmetrical  animals 
to  much  younger  stages  of  development — to  the  blastula  or  t^e  segmentation  stages. 
In  a  few  cases  even  the  egg  is  bilaterally  symmetrical,  and  the  position  of  the  future 
principal  regions  of  the  body  can  be  determined  even  in  it. 

In  the  uniaTJal  gastrula  the  blastopore  is  round  and  closes  to  a  point.  In 
the  bilateral  gastrula,  however,  it  has  become  slit-like,  and  closes  either  from  front 
to  back  or  vice  versa,  in  a  Hne  lying  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  or  median  plane  of 
the  body. 

Ontogeny  of  the  Gnidaria.— The  segmentation  is  everywhere  complete.  The 
formation  of  the  gastrula  occurs  by  invagination,  epibole,  or  delamination.  In  the 
last  case  a  OGSloplannla  arises  direct.  Where  a  coelogastrula  or  a  sterrogastrula 
occurs  it  changes,  in  all  cases  except  the  Ctenophora,  into  a  planula  by  the  closing 
of  the  blastopore.  This  is  generally  free-swimming  and  ciliated,  and  has  a  tuft  of 
long,  mostly  immobile  sensory  hairs  at  the  original  animal  pole,  which  we  now  call 
aboraL  A  Hydrcid  arises  out  of  the  blastula  by  the  formation  of  the  definite  oral 
aperture  by  means  of  a  breach  where  the  blastopore  closed,  the  animal  having 
attached  itself  by  the  aboral  end  of  the  body.  Round  the  mouth,  the  tentacles  bud 
out  as  hollow  outgrowths  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm. 

The  direct  development  of  a  CraspedoU  Medusa  from  the  fertilised  egg  is  best 
known  in  Geryonia,  with  whose  blastula  we  are  already  acquainted. 

Between  ectoderm  and  endoderm  a  jelly  is  formed,  which  constantly  increases  in 
mass,  so  that  the  ectoderm  sac  is  separated  by  a  great  interval  from  the  endoderm 
sac  which  it  encloses.  At  one  point  only,  the  future  oral  pole,  which  probably  agrees 
with  the  vegetative  pole,  the  endoderm  sac  remains  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm 
sac.  The  permanent  mouth  is  formed  at  this  point  of  junction  by  means  of  a  breach, 
while  at  the  same  time,  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  the  velum  arises  as  a 
cinnilar  thickening  of  the  ectoderm,  and  the  6  tentacles  as  buds,  into  whose  axes 
solid  processes  of  the  endodermal  sac  grow.  The  connection  of  the  endodermal  ten- 
tacle axis  with  the  gastral  sac  soon  ceases.  The  oral  surface  of  the  larva,  which  is 
mrrounded  by  the  tentacles  and  the  velum,  sinks  in  and  becomes  the  concave  sub- 
umbrella.  The  Medtisa  form  thus  gradually  comes  into  existence.  How  the  radial 
vessels  are  formed  in  Oeryonia  has  not  been  investigated. 

A  Beyphopolyp  {Scyphula  of  the  Acraspeda,  Coral  polyp)  arises  out  of  a  planula 
in  the  following  way  (Fig.  99).  The  planula  (A)  attaches  itself  by  the  animal  or 
aboral  end  of  its  body  {B),  At  the  oral  end  the  body  of  the  ectoderm  sinks  in  in  the 
shape  of  a  pit  and  forms  the  ectodermal  oesophagus  with  the  external  mouth  {G). 
The  base  of  the  oesophagus  then  breaks  through  in  the  direction  of  the  gastral  cavity 
(/>),  and  80  arises  the  enteric  aperture.  The  oesophagus  of  the  Scyphula  is  at  first 
not  a  round  but  a  flatly  compressed  tube  (F).  On  each  side  of  it  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  enteron  penetrates  between  it  and  the  ectodermal  body  wall — the  first 
2  gastric  pouches.  Crosswise  to  these  there  is  a  further  growth  of  2  new  pouch- 
shaped  invaginations  of  the  enteron  between  the  oesophagus  and  body  wall.  Thus 
arise  around  the  oesophagus  the  4  gastric  pouches  of  the  Scyphula  {G,  mt).  The 
VOL.    I  K 
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neighbouring  endodermal  walls  of  every  2  gastrio  poaches  apply  themselves  to  each 
other  and  form  the  partition  waUs  or  septa  (iT,  se)^  which  are  continued  also,  yrith 
free  axial  edges,  into  the  central  gastric  cavity,  and  there  form  the  so-called  gastric 
ridges.  The  first  4  tentacles  {E,  t),  arise  around  the  oral  disc  as  outgrowths  of  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm.  The  endoderm  forms  a  solid  axis  in  the  tentacles,  which 
arise  over  the  4  gastric  pouches,  and  which  increase  in  number  later. 

In  the  Coral  polyps  the  formation  of  the  tentacles,  gastric  pouches,  and  partition 
walls,  if  not  exactly  like  the  above,  is  still  similar,  and  the  endodermal  axes  of  the 
tentacles  are  hollow  from  the  first. 

The  most  important  facts  about  the  development  of  the  Scyphula  into  the  Acra- 
spede  Medusa  have  already  been  given  on  pp.  77,  106,  107,  and  116. 

The  direct  development  of  the  Aeraspede  Medusa  out  of  the  egg  is  not  yet  saffi- 

A         B  en 


B   ^      i 


Fio.  99.— Development  of  tlie  Soyphula  of  Amelia  Aurita  out  of  the  Planula,  after  Gdtte. 
A,  Planula.  B,  The  same  after  it  baa  attached  itaelt  C,  Invagination  of  the  assophagna.  D,  Break- 
ing through  of  the  enteric  aperture.  E,  Scyphnla.  F,  Transverse  section  throogh  the  stage  c. 
(7,  The  same  through  stage  D  at  the  level  of  the  line  a-b.  E,  Ti-ansverse  section  through  the  Scypliu'a 
(£)  at  the  level  a-b.  I,  the  same  at  the  level  e-d.  Black,  ectoderm ;  streaked,  endoderm.  #,  (£-^^ 
phagus ;  ae,  septa ;  nU,  gastric  pouches ;  f,  tentacle ;  m,  gastric  cavity ;  sf ,  s(,  septal  funnels. 

ciently  known.  Com|>are  what  was  said  of  the  development  of  the  mesoderm  of  the 
Coral  (p.  100). 

The  development  of  the  Ctenophora  is  in  a  certain  way  opposed  to  that  of  all 
other  Cnidaria,  The  total  unequal  furrowing  of  the  telolecithal  egg  has  already  been 
described,  as  also  the  formation  of  a  two-layered  germ  by  epibole.  We  here  again 
resume  our  accoimt  of  the  development. 

After  the  8  macromeres  have  formed  a  cap  of  micromeres  which  yield  the  whole 
ectoderm,  they  themselves  divide  into  16  macromeres,  which  arrange  themselves  as 
a  plate  on  the  vegetative  side  of  the  germ.  Thereupon  each  of  the  16  macromeres 
constricts  oflF  one  micromere  on  the  under  side,  Le,  towards  the  vegetative  surface 
of  the  germ  (Fig.  100).  The  16  micromeres  so  formed  are  a  part  of  the  mesodermal 
rudiment,  the  rudiment  at  any  rate  of  the  tentacle  mesoderm.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered, i)erhaps,  as  part  of  the  endoderm,  as  an  early  product  of  separation  from  it. 
The  mesodermal  axis  of  the  Ctenophoran  tentacle  might  then  be  compared  with  the 
endodermal  tentacle  canals  or  tentacle  axes  of  the  other  Cnidaria, 
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After  the  16  mesoderm  micromeres  {nve)   have  been  formed,  the  macromere 
plate  becomes  depressed,  while,   at   the   same  time,   the   ectoderm   cap   spreads 


Fio.  loa->Tlirae  early  stages  of  doyelopment  of  a  Otenopliore  (OaUlanlra),  after  Mets6lmlkoff, 
wmewhat  diagrammatic,  ec,  Ectodenn ;  en,  endoderm ;  me,  mesoderm ;  d,  gastric  cavity ;  <{,  ceso- 
pha^as  (stomodffiixmX 


out  more  and  more  towards  the  vegetative  pole, 
which  we  can  already  observe,  besides  the  two 
primitive  germ  layers,  a  mesodermal  rudiment  (B), 
The  latter,  by  the  invagination  of  the  16  macro- 
meres  which  represent  tJie  rudiment  of  the  endo- 
(lermal  gastro- canal  systems,  come  to  lie  inside, 
towards  the  gastric  cavity.  Later  on  it  reaches 
a  position  qnite  at  the  animal  pole,  beneath  the 
ectoderm  (C7),  its  elements  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing by  division.  The  ectoderm  at  the  vegetative 
pole  becomes  depressed  inwards  round  the  blasto- 
Iiore,  and  thus  forms  a  stomodseum  (st\  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  cesophagus  (erroneously  stomach)  of 
the  adult  CUnophorc  The  mesoderm  at  the  aboral 
pole,  viewed  from  this  pole,  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  Two  opposite  limbs  of  the  cross  stretch 
out  into  the  rudiments  of  the  two  tentacles,  which 
appear  as  outgrowths  of  the  ectoderm.  The  ecto- 
derm thickens  at  the  aboral  pole  to  form  the 
i^nsory  body  (Fig.  101,  sk).  Swimming  plates 
appear  as  fiised  cilia  in  8  meridians,  arranged  in 
pairs  at  the  surface  of  the  ectoderm.  At  first 
only  a  few  swimming  plates  are  formed  in  each 
row,  but  their  number  gradually  increases.  The 
hollow  spaces  of  the  gastro-canals  appear  as  fissures 
penetrating  from  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  circum- 
ferenoe.  Between  the  endoderm  and  the  stomo- 
clsum  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ectoderm  on  the 
other,  a  clear  mass  of  jelly  is  secreted.  The  various 
elements  which  in  the  Ctenophora  occupy  the 
jelly  are,  according  to  some  investigators,  derived 
from  cells  migrating  inwards  from  the  ectoderm  ; 
according  to  others  they  are  yielded  by  the 
nidimentary  mesoblast,  which  has  been  described 
above. 


A  coelogastrula  thus  arises,  in 


Fio.  101.— Two  further  stages 
of  development  of  OaUlanlra, 
after Metaohnlkoff.  en, Endoderm; 
me,  mesoderm ;  mej,  meseDchyme ;  f, 
tentacle ;  jJl-,  sensory  body ;  d,  gas- 
tric cavity;  e^  oesophagus  (stomo- 
dffium) ;  <7,  Jelly. 
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CHAPTER    III 

The  ofganiBation  of  the  Flatworms — The  Ufe-hittory  of  the  Ceetoda  and 
Trematoda— The  deyelopment  of  the  Karine  Planaria— The  inflwenee  of 
Paraeitiimi. 

THE  THIRD  RACE  OR  PHYLUM  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

PLATODES— FLATWORMS. 
Systematie  Review. 

Class  L  Tnrbellaria. 
Free-living  Platodes,  with  ciliated  body  epithelium. 

Order  L  PolyeladldsB,  Karine  Planaria. 
Large  Turbellaria  with  flat,  leaf-shaped  body,  with  numerous  ovaries  and  testes, 
without  vitellaria,  mostly  with  2  separate  genital  apertures.    The  intestine  very 
DiQch  branched,  the  branches  anastomosing. 

Tribe  1.  Cotylea. 
With  ventral  sucker.    Mouth  and  pharynx  in  the  middle  of  the  body  or  further 
forward.    Tentacles  wanting  or  found  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  body.    Anonymtis, 
Thyaanozoan,  Vungia,  CycloporuSy  Stylostomum,  EwryUpta^  Prosthiostomum. 

Tribe  2.  Acotylea. 
Without  sucker.    Mouth  and  pharynx  in  the  middle  of  the  body  or  further  back. 
Tentacles  wanting,  or  2  dorsal  neck -tentacles  present.      Planocera,  Leptoplana, 
TrigonopcTus,  Cestoplana, 

Order  IL  Tricladida  (I^reeh-water,  Land,  and  Karine  Planaria). 

The  generally  large  body  is  long  and  flat.  Mouth  and  tubular  pharynx  behind  the 
middle  of  the  body.  One  common  external  genital  aperture  with  2  germaria  and 
numerous  testes  and  vitellaria.  The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  an  anterior  unpaired 
IK>rtion  and  of  two  lateral  posterior  limbs,  which  are  again  provided  with  side  branches. 
Phnaria,  Dendroealum  (in  fresh  water),  Ocodesnnus,  Bipalium  (on  land),  Ownda  seg- 
tnaUata  (marine). 

Order  IIL  BhabdoocBUds. 

In  fresh  and  salt  water.  Small  forms.  Intestine,  when  clearly  distinguishable, 
a  straight  tubular  ciecum  without  or  with  very  slightly  pronounced  lateral  branches. 
Body  elongate,  mostly  cylindrical,  more  rarely  flatly  compressed. 
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Tribe  1.  Alloiooola. 
Intestine  sharply  separated  from  the  i>arenchyma,  often  with  short  lateral  sacs. 
Numerous' small  testes.    Female  germ  glands  either  2  ovaries  or  2  germ-ritelkria, 
or  separate  germaria  and  vitellaria.    Monotus,  PlagiosUnna^  Fortieeros, 

Tribe  2.  Bhabdoocsla. 

Intestine  sharply  separated  from  the  parenchyma,  without  lateral  diverticula. 
In  the  parenchyma  there  occur  spaces,  generally  of  considerable  size,  filled  with 
fluid,  which  form  a  sort  of  coelome.     2  large  testes.     Female  germ  glands  either 

1  or  2  ovaries,  or  1  or  2  germaria  and  vitellaria,  or  2  germ  -  vitellaria.  Fortcjr, 
QraffiMa  (parasitic),  MaerorkynchiL8f  Mesosioina,  Prorhynchus,  Microstoma  and  Sttno- 
stoma  (in  these  two  genera  the  sexes  are  separate),  Macrastoma. 

Tribe  8.  Acoila. 
Without  distinct  intestinal  canal ;  with  digesting  jMircnchyma.    Without  excre- 
tory organs  ;  with  numerous  very  small  testes,  and  2  ovaries.     Nadina,  Convoluia. 

Class  II.  Trvmatoda. 

Parasitic  unsegmented  Platodes,  without  covering  of  cilia,  mostly  with  forked 
intestine.  Mouth  and  pharynx  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  2  testes,  1  ger- 
marium,  and  2  vitellaria  branched  or  divided  into  numerous  lobes. 

Order  I.  EetoparMitiea  (monogtiiatic). 

With  at  least  3  suckers.  Development  direct,  without  alternation  of  genera- 
tions, or  heterogeny ;  life-history  simple.  Tristomunif  Diplozoon  (two  young,  not 
yet  sexually  mature  animals  early  fuse  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  only  become 
sexually  mature  in  this  condition)  Polystomum^  Oyrodaetylus, 

Order  II.  Endoparailtica  (digvnetio). 

With  at  the  most  2  suckers.  Life-history  with  heterogeny.  Distoma  hepaticum 
(life-history,  p.  169,  Fig.  119),  D.  laiiceolatum,  both  in  the  bile  ducts  of  the  sheep. 
IHstoma  isostomum,  ChyncECophorus  hcenuUobivs,  in  the  blood  in  the  portal  veins 
of  man  (in  Africa),  sexually  sex>arate  ;  the  male  with  a  channel  on  the  ventral  side 
for  the  reception  of  the  female.  Amphistoma,  Monostomum,  The  sporocysts  and 
rediffi  usually  live  in  water  snails  ;  the  sexual  generation  mostly  in  the  intestines  of 
vertebrates. 

Class  III.  Cettoda  (T&pewomi). 

Endo|)arasitic  Platodes  without  cilia  and  without  intestine,  with  numerous  teste«i. 

2  germaria,  and  1  or  2  vitellaria  broken  up  into  lobes.  With  organs  of  adhesion  only 
at  the  front  end  of  the  body. 

Order  I.  Monoioa. 
Unsegmented  individuals.     AmphilinOt  Caryophylksus,  Archigetes. 

Order  II.  Folysoa. 
Cestode  stocks  arising  by  strobilation :  segmented  tapeworms.  With  scolex  and 
chain  of  proglottides.  Phyllobothrium,  TdrarhynehuSf  Ligula  (very  indistinctly  seg- 
mented). Bothrioccphalus  lotus;  broad  tapeworm  (Fig.  117,  C,  p.  164)  in  human 
intestine.  Over  3000  proglottides.  With  2  pit-like  suckers  in  the  head.  Oeniul 
apertures  on  the  flat  surfaces.  Larva  ciliated  in  water.  Scolex -like  young  form 
in  flesh  of  the  Pike,  of  the  Burbot,  and  |)erhaps  of  other  fish.  Schistoeephalus. 
Triosnophorus.    Tmnia\  with  4  suckers.     T,  SagUiata  {medioeancllata)  (Fig.  1X7 ^  A, 
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p.  164),  without  hooks  on  the  rostellum,  vrith  oyer  1000  proglottides,  sexual  apertures 
placed  on  the  edge ;  in  the  human  intestine.  The  finn,  a  CystieercuSf  lives  in  the 
muscles  of  the  ox.  T,  aoliwm.  (Fig.  117,  ^,  p.  164),  with  double  circle  of  hooks  on  the 
rostellum.  Sexual  apertures  placed  on  the  edge.  About  800 'proglottides.  Finn  : 
Cystieerau  cellulo9CB  in  flesh  of  the  pig  (Fig.  120,  p.  172).  T.  serrtUa,  in  intestine 
of  the  dog.  Finn  :  Oystieercus  piai/armiSf  in  the  liver  of  rabbits  and  hares.  T.  cixugi- 
eolliSf  in  the  intestine  of  the  domestic  cat  and  of  other  Felidse.  Finn :  Cysticereus 
foMolaris,  in  the  liver  of  the  mouse.  T.  eucumerina,  in  intestine  of  the  dog,  and 
scolez-like  finn  in  the  body  cavity  of  the  dog-louse.  T.  ecmurus,  in  intestine  of  the 
dog.  Finn :  Caenurus  eerebraliat  in  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  the  sheep,  causing 
"staggers."  T,  eehinoeoecus,  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog ;  finn,  Eehinocoeeus 
veitrinorum  in  the  liver  of  man  and  in  that  of  different  domesticated  ungulates. 

I.  General  Remarks. 

The  race  of  the  Platodes  forms  a  very  mitural  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  containing  the  three  classes  of  the  TurbeUaria,  the 
Trematoda,  and  the  Cestoda.  Their  fullest  development  is  shown  in  the 
organisation  of  the  free  living  Turbellaria^  which  move  forward  by 
creeping  or  gliding,  while  in  the  Trematoda  and  Cestoda  many  degenera- 
tions and  simplifications  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  parasitism. 
The  organisation  of  the  Turhdlaria  more  than  any  other  therefore 
supplies  us  with  the  clue  to  understand  the  systematic  position  of  the 
Platodes  and  their  affinities. 

Of  all  Metazoa  it  is  the  Platodes,  and  especially  the  Turhdlaria^ 
whose  general  structure  most  agrees  with  that  of  the  CcelerUerata,  ie, 
of  the  Cnidaria.  They  might  almost  be  placed  near  the  Ctemyphora 
as  creeping  Cnidaria, 

On  account  of  the  absence,  of  a  eoBlome  between  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  integument,  and  of  a  separate  blood-vascular  system, 
the  function  of  circulation  is  performed,  as  in  the  Cnidaria,  by  the 
digestive  system  as  gastro-canal  apparatus.  An  anus  is  wanting  here 
as  there.  The  Platodes  show,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
essential  differentiations  of  organisation  which  we  miss  in  the  Cnidaria, 
and  which  are  in  great  part  to  be  referred  to  the  creeping  mode 
of  life.  All  the  Platodes  are  bilaterally  symmetrical;  we  can  dis- 
tinguish in  their  bodies  an  anterior  and  posterior,  an  upper  and  lower, 
a  right  and  left.  The  aboral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  Cnidaria 
becomes  in  the  Platodes  the  dorsal  surface,  the  oral  the  ventral 
surface,  in  whose  centre  the  mouth  originally  lies!  The  sensory  organs  | 
collect  chiefly  at  that  part  of  the  body  which  goes  first  in  creeping, 
ie.  at  the  anterior  end,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  also,  the  brain,  which  originally  lay  at  the  aboral  pole,  Le,  at 
the  centre  of  the  dorsal  surface,  has,  following  the  sensory  organs, 
moved  more  or  less  far  forward. 

Those  organs  and  systems  of  organs  which,  in  the  Codenterata, 
showed  the  tendency  to  leave  the  body  epithelium  and  deposit 
themselves  below  it^  forming  a  middle  layer,  have  in  the  Platodes 
become  markedly  mesodermal,  viz.  (apart  from  the  connective  tissue) 
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the  sexual  organs,  the  musculature,  and  the  nervous  system.  The 
musculature  is  arranged  under  the  body  epithelium  in  a  muscle  layer 
whose  elements  have  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  diagonal  courses. 
Dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres  stretch  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
surfaces.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  musculature  seems  adapted 
for  the  creeping  motion.  The  nervous  system  forms  a  plexus  of  neires 
lying  in  or  on  the  muscle  layer,  which  is  more  strongly  developed 
on  the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  side.  In  this  plexus  single  stronger 
nerve  trunks  are  more  clearly  developed,  and  they  meet  together  from 
various  directions  in  one  central  point,  the  brain.  In  very  many 
Platodes  this  nerve  plexus  forms  the  so-called  ladder  nervous  system, 
in  which  we  distinguish  the  following  parts : — (1)  the  brain,  lying  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body ;  (2)  the  two  principal  longitudinal  trunks 
proceeding  out  of  it  and  running  on  the  ventral  side ;  (3)  transverse 
commissures  which  connect  these  latter. 

The  so-called  wateivvascular  system  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
Platodes.  It  is  a  system  of  fine  canals,  on  the  one  hand  ramifying  in 
the  mesoderm,  and  on  the  other  emerging^temally,  which  has  certainly 
an  excretory,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  respiratory  purpose.  In 
the  Cnidarid  no  such  system  has  been  observed. 

The  Platodes  are  hermaphrodite.  Besides  the  sexual  reproduction 
by  means  of  fertilised  eggs,  there  is  also  (in  Trematoda)  parthenogenetic 
reproduction  and  (in  Turbdlaria  and  Cestoda)  asexual  multiplication 
by  fission  or  gemmation. 

For  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  Platodes  to  the  Onidaria^  the  know- 
ledge of  two  animal  forms,  which  have  been  considered  to  be  intermediate  forms  between 
the  CUnophora  and  the  Turbellaria  (Polyelada),  is  necessary.  Only  one  specimen 
of  each  has  till  now  been  described.  One  of  these  forms  is  Cceloplana  Mecznikawi, 
the  other  Ctenoplana  Koioalevski'L  Unfortunately  our  knowledge,  especially  of  the 
first  form,  is  very  insufficient  Their  sexual  organs  and  their  development  are 
unknown,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  we  have  to  do  with  young  stages  or 
with  adult  animals.     But  in  any  case  both  forms  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Ccsloplana  is  a  little  animal  about  i  of  an  inch  long  and  }  broad,  whose 
appearance  quite  coincides  with  that  of  a  Folyclad,  The  body  is  flatly  compressed 
and  ciliated  all  over ;  it  creeps  on  the  ventral  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  dorsal 
surface  lies  a  vesicle  with  a  mass  of  otoliths.  Near  it  on  each  side,  right  and  left,  is 
a  long  tentacle  feathered  on  one  side,  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  a  special  sheath. 
In  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side  lies  the  moi}th.  The  gastro-canal  system  consists 
of  the  quadruply-lobed  stomach  and  numerous  a.nastomo8ing  canals  radiating  from 
it  From  the  stomach  2  canals  rise  towards  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  where 
they  apparently  end  blindly  in  front  of  and  behind  the  otolith  vesicle. 

Cftenoplana  has  in  general  the  same  body  form  as  Ckeloplana ;  but  besides  the 
general  ciliation  this  animal  also  has  on  the  dorsal  surface  eight  short  rows  of  stiff 
plates  arranged  like  a  rosette  ;  these  correspond  with  the  ciliated  or  rowing  platet>  of 
the  Ctenophora,  and  lie  in  special  grooves,  out  of  which  they  can  be  protruded.  The 
arrangement  of  the  gastro-canal  apparatus  is  like  that  in  the  Caloplana.  In  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  occurs  a  formation  similar  to  the  sensory  body  of  the 
Ctenophora,  At  the  base  of  the  depression  containing  the  otoliths  there  is  on  each 
side  a  nerve  centre  with  nerves  proceeding  from  it,  and  near  these  on  each  side  a 
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solid  tentacle  with  short  lateral  branches.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  the  tentacle  on 
each  fdde  is  fonnd  an  aperture  leading  into  a  system  of  canals  which  branch  in  the 
body  parenchyma,  and  which  the  discoverer  of  Ctenoplatia  compares  with  the  water 
rascular  system  of  the  Platodes.  Under  the  body  epithelium  lies  a  basal  or  skeletal 
membrane,  nnder  this  a  layer  of  longitudinal  muscles,  and  under  this  again  a  layer 
of  trausrerse  musdes.  Besides  these  there  are  dorso-ventral  muscular  fibres  branched 
at  both  ends,  which  adhere  on  one  side  to  the  dorsal,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ventral 
basal  membrane.  There  are  special  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  for  the  protrusion  and 
withdrawal  of  the  ciliated  plates. 

These  two  forms  agree  with  the  CtenapJwra  chiefly  : 

1.  In  the  possession  of  an  aboral  sensory  body. 

2.  In  the  possession  of  8  rows  of  ciliated  plates  {Cfteiioplana), 

3.  In  the  possession  of  feathered  tentacles. 

4.  In  the  general  structure  of  the  body. 

Ccekplana  and  CUnoplana  are  not  yet  bilaterally  symmetrical.  The  chief  axis  runs, 
as  in  the  CtenophorOj  from  mouth  to  sensory  body.  It  is  very  much  shortened.  The 
lateral  plane  runs  through  both  tentacles ;  the  median  or  sagittal  plane  stands  at 
right  angles  to  it  Each  of  these  planes  divides  the  body  into  2  similar  halves. 
If  snch  forms  were  always  to  move  forwards  in  the  direction  say  of  its  median  plane, 
and  if  at  this  end  special  sensory  organs  were  to  develop,  or  the  sensory  body  come 
more  forward,  they  would  become  bilaterally  symmetrical.  Only  one  plane,  viz. 
the  median  plane,  would  divide  the  body  into  2  exactly  similar  halves.  We  could 
then  not  only  distinguish  upper  and  lower,  but  anterior  and  posterior  regions  of  the 
body. 

Coeicpiana  and  CteTioplana  agree  with  the  Polyclada : — 

1.  In  the  flatly  compressed  form  of  body,  and  in  the  capacity  of  moving  forward 
by  creeping. 

2.  In  the  general  ciliation  of  the  body. 

3.  In  the  possession  of  a  skeletal  membrane  (CUnopUmof). 

4.  In  the  possession  of  a  dermal  musculature,  consisting  of  a  longitudinal  and  a 
circular  layer. 

5.  In  the  possession  of  dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres  branched  at  both  ends. 

6.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  gastro-canals. 

7.  In  the  possession  of  2  (in  Polyclada,  however,  unfeathered)  dorsal  tentacles 
and  of  a  dorsal  nerve  centre  (?). 

8.  In  the  possession  of  a  water- vascular  system  {Ctenoplanaf), 

The  peculiarities  mentioned  under  1-5  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  creeping 
mode  of  life. 

Cahplana  and  CUnjopla7ia  are  distinguished  both  from  the  Ctaiophora  and  tho 
PUydada  by  the  want,  of  an  ectodermal  oesophagus, — at  least  no  such  oesophagus 
has  been  described. 

n.  Tbe  Body  Form. 

Mo6t  of  the  Platodes  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  more  or  less 
tiat  The  Polydada  are  leaf-shaped.  In  these  all  intermediate  forms 
Jetween  the  broad  oval  and  the  long  ribbon  occur.  The  Tridada  are 
-  m<[y  long,  lancet-shaped,  with  dorsal  surfaces  slightly  arched.  Among 
thi  land  Triclada.  forms  occur  of  great  length.  In  the  EhabdoccekL 
gnat  variety  prevails ;  there  are  flat,  disc-shaped,  plano-convex,  and 
oft^n  spindle-shaped  animals.  Among  the  TremaJtoda  the  ectoparasites 
aBd  a  few  small  endoparasites  {e,g,  Distoma  hepaticum,  D.  lanceolatum) 
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are  fiat  and  compressed.  Most  of  the  endoparasitic  Distoma  species, 
on  the  contrary,  are  more  or  less  cylindricaL  The  Cestoda  or  tape- 
worms are  ribbon -like,  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  row  of  consecutive 
segments  progressively  increasing  in  size  posteriorly  (proglottides).  In 
front,  where  the  body  thins  away,  the  segmentation  is  indistinct  The 
thin  neck  portion  swells  into  a  knot-like  tapeworm-head  (scolex),  which 
is  provided  with  organs  of  adhesion. 

m.  The  Outer  Body  Epithelium. 

A  distinct  body  epithelium  occurs  only  in  the  TurheUariou  In  the 
Trematoda  and  Cestoda  it  is  replaced  by  a  resistant,  elastic,  cuticular 
membrane,  which  is  generally  perforated  by  very  fine  pores.  It  is 
indeed  not  impossible  that  this  integument  itself  is  a  much  modified 
epithelium.  The  body  epithelium  of  the  Turbdlaria  is  ciliated  The 
ciliary  motion  serves  principally  (1)  for  Respiration  (by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  constant  circulation  of  the  water  over  the  naked  surface 
of  the  soft  animal)  and  (2)  for  Locomotion  (especially  of  the  smaller 
forms). 

Unicellular  dermal  glands  open  in  the  skin.  In  special  glandular 
cells  of  the  skin  the  so-called  rod  or  rhabdite  cells,  spindle-shaped 
glandular  secretions  occur ;  the  so-called  rods  or  rhabdites,  although 
found  in  other  divisions,  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  TurMlarw. 
Whereas  the  rod-glandular  cells  in  most  Polydada  lie  in  the  epithelium 
itself,  in  most  Tridada  and  Ehahdoccdidce  they  sink  deep  into  the 
parenchyma,  and  only  remain  connected  with  the  epithelium  by  means 
of  long  thin  processes  (rod -passages)  in  which  the  rhabdites  are 
conveyed  outwards  and  deposited  in  the  epithelium.  Tjrpical  stinging 
capsules  also  occur  in  the  epithelium  of  many  Turbdlaria,  There  are 
besides  numerous  intermediate  forms  between  true  rhabdites  and  true 
nematocysts. 

lY.  The  Gastro-canal  System. 

This  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  Cestoda,  These  endoparasites 
are  nourished  endosmotically  by  the  juices  which  surround  them. 

In  the  other  Platodes  the  gastro-canal  system  is  well  developed,  and 
shows  in  a  few  divisions  modifications  almost  as  important  and 
characteristic  as  those  in  the  Cnidaria,  We  can  everywhere  dis- 
tinguish in  it  two  principal  parts :  (1)  an  oesophagus  or  pharyngeal 
apparatus,  which  comes  from  a  depression  of  the  outer  integument  and 
is  consequently  lined  with  ectodermal  epitheliiun ;  and  (2)  the  endo- 
dermal  intestine  or  gastral  apparatus.  We  will  treat  of  these  two 
parts  separately. 

L  The  pharyngeal  apparatus.  This  opens  externaUy  through 
the  mouth,  and  internally  through  an  enteric  aperture  into  the  gastral 
apparatus. 


Ill 
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The  position  of  the  mouth  is  in  no  animal  race  so  extraordinarily 
variable  as  in  the  Platodes.  We  hold  that  the  original  position  of  the 
mouth  is  the  central  one,  in  accordance  with  the  views  set  forth  in  the 
general  remarks,  and  with  its  position  in  Ctenoplana  and  Codoplana, 
This  position  is  found  only  in  Turbellaria,  ie,  among  the  Folydada  in 
the  families  of  the  Anonymidce,  Planocerid(By  and  most  LeptoplanidcBf  and 
among  the  Rhahdocodidm  in  a  few  Accela  and  Mesostomidce.  In  the 
remaining  Platodes  the  mouth  is  placed  either  more  to  the  front  or 
to  the  back,  without  in  any  case  reaching  the  extreme  anterior  or 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  mouth  lies  somewhat  further  forward 
than  the  middle  among  the  Folydada  in  the  Psmdoceridce^  among  the 


Fig.  102.— ^-A  magrammatlo  repreaentatlon  of  the  Pharyngeal  Apparatus  of  the  Tnrbel- 
laila.  At  Of  GonTOluta ;  B,  of  Meeoitoma ;  C,  of  Planocera ;  A  of  ProBthlostomnm.  dt.  Dorsal 
body  epithelium ;  ve,  ventral  body  epithelium ;  o,  mouth  ;  dm,  entrance  to  intestine ;  pt,  pharyn- 
geal pouch ;  13^,  pharynx ;  c2,  intestine ;  dep,  intestinal  epithelium  ;  s,  oesophagus ;  p,  parenchyma ;  dt^ 
dorsal  oesophageal  pouch ;  vt^  ventral  oesophageal  pouch ;  ms^  muscular  lamella. 

RhabdocodidcB  in  many  AcodOy  and  also  in  Mesostomidcey  Froboscidea,  and 
PkgiosiamidcB,  It  is  found  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  in  the 
Euryl^tidcB  and  FrosthiostomidcBy  among  the  Folydada^  in  many  Ehabdo- 
ccela,  and  all  Trematoda,  It  lies  somewhat  behind  the  middle  in  a 
few  LeptopkmdcB  among  the  Folydada^  all  Tridada,  and  many 
lihoMoccdidce  (especially  in  the  Monotidce),  It  is  met  with  near  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  in  the  CestoplanidcB  among  the  Folydada,  and 
in  many  Flagiostomid(e  among  the  Alloiocoda, 

The  structure  of  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  is  very  varied  in  the 
Platodes.     We  can  only  briefiy  describe  the  chief  types. 

The  pharyngeal  apparatus  of  the  Convolutid(e,  the  Microstomidce,  and 
MacTostomiddR  among  the  EhaMocodidcey  is  distinguished  by  its  great 
simplicity  and  its  embryonic  condition  (in  most  Acoda  it  is  even 
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entirely  wanting).  In  the  3  families  mentioned  it  consists  of  a 
simple  oesophageal  tube  between  mouth  and  intestine  (Pharynx 
simplex,  Fig.  102,  A).  This  simple  oesophagus  becomes  at  first 
complicated  by  the  massing  of  definitely  arranged  muscles  around  it 
The  muscular  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  then,  almost  always  projects  in 
various  ways  more  or  less  far  into  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus,  so  that 
we  can  now  distinguish  in  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  2  chief  parts :  (1) 
the  oesophageal  or  pharyngeal  pouch,  and  (2)  the  muscular  oasophageal 
bulb  or  pharynx  which  projects  into  it  When  the  oesophageal  poucb 
is  not  spacious,  and  the  pharynx  with  its  free  inner  surface  projects 
only  a  short  way  into  it,  the  latter  is  generally  round  or  ba^el- 
shaped,  and  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  body  parenchyma  which 
surrounds  it  by  a  layer  of  muscle  (Pharynx  bnlbosus.  Fig.  102,  B). 
In  this  form  we  meet  it  in  nearly  all  Bhabdocoela,  in  the  Plagiostomida 
among  the  Alloioccda,  and  further  in  all  Tremaioda, 

In  very  many  Turbdlaria  the  phar3mx  projects  as  a  circular  fold 
into  the  mostly  spacious  pharyngeal  sheath  or  pouch,  and  takes,  like 
the  latter,  veiy  various  shapes ;  it  is  in  this  case  never  sharply  severed 
from  the  surrounding  parenchyma  by  a  muscle  layer  (Pharynx 
plicatus).  In  all  Pdydada^  with  the  exception  of  Euryleptidce  and 
Prosthiostomidm,  the  pharyngeal  pouch  is  very  spacious,  and  often  has 
secondary  pouches,  which  again  are  occasionally  branched ;  and  the 
pharynx  is  a  flat  and  broad  band  which  hangs  as  a  circular  fold  from 
the  sides  of  the  pouch  (Fig.  102,  C),  Such  a  pharynx  can  be  extended 
through  the  oral  aperture,  and,  spreading  out,  envelop  its  prey  on  all 
sides,  as  in  a  sheet  In  the  Euryleptida  and  ProsthiostomidcR  among 
the  Polydada,  and  in  all  the  Tricl<id(i,  and  in  the  MonotidcB  among  the 
Alloiocosla,  this  circular  fold  becomes  a  more  or  less  extended  cylin- 
drical muscular  tube,  which  projects  freely  into  the  equally  cylindrical 
pharjmgeal  pouch  from  its  base.  By  contraction  of  the  circular 
musculature  this  tube  elongates  and  passes  out  through  the  oral 
aperture  (Fig.  102,  D), 

The  relation  of  the  pharynx  plicatus  to  the  pharyngeal  sac  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  variously-shaped  oral  or  gastric  peduncle  of  the 
Acraspede  Medusa  to  the  subumbrellar  cavity  into  which  it  projects. 

The  musculature  of  the  Platode  pharynx  consists  of  one  or  more  longitudinal 
and  circular  muscular  layers,  and  of  muscle  fibres  arranged  radially  round  the  axis  of 
the  pharynx. 

All  over  the  free  surface  of  the  pharynx,  and  chiefly  at  its  free  end,  unicellular 
glands  (salivary  glands)  open.  These  glands  lie  either  in  the  pharynx  itself,  as  iii 
the  pharynx  bulbosus,  which  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  parenchyma,  or,  as  in  the 
pharynx  plicatus,  scattered  about  in  the  parenchyma  round  the  place  of  insertion  of 
the  phar3nix.  In  the  latter  case  they  send  only  their  long  and  thin  processes 
(efferent  ducts)  into  the  pharynx. 

The  following  is  the  rule  for  the  position  of  the  pharynx  and  the  pharyngeal  sac. 
When  the  mouth  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  body  the  enteric  aperture  is  found  directly 
above  it.  The  axis  of  the  pharynx  and  its  pouch  then  stand  perpendicularly  to  the 
ventral  surface.     If  the  mouth  lies  to  the  front  the  enteric  aperture  lies  behind  it ; 
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the  free  end  of  the  pharynx  is  directed  forwards  and  is  extended  forwards.  The 
opposite  is  the  case  when  the  mouth  lies  behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
generally  narrow  round  enteric  aperture  leads  out  of  the  pharynx  or  pharyngeal 
pouch  into  the  endodermal  gastral  system. 

II  The  endodermal  gastral  system  must  be  separately  described 
for  the  various  divisions  of  the  Platodes. 

An  anus  is  everywhere  wanting,  as  in  the  Cnidaria. 


Fig.  103.— Intestinal  and  nervous  systems  of  tlie  Planooera.  t,  Tentacle;  g,  brain ;  ph, 
pbarynx ;  o,  mooth  ;  hd^  posterior  end  of  the  main  intestine,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  covered 
by  the  pharynx. 

Turbellaria. 

• 

A.  Polyelada  (Fig.  103). — The  gastral  system  here  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  higher  Cnidaria  (Medusce  and  Ctenophora).  It 
consists  of  (1)  the  main  intestine  and  (2)  the  gastroH^nals  or  intestinal 
branches.  The  longer  the  body  the  longer  is  the  generally  spacious 
main  or  stomach  intestine.  Where  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  is 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  main  intestine  lies  just  above 
it;  where  the  pharynx  lies  behind,  the  intestine  in  almost  every  case  is 
found  in  front  of  it.  If  the  pharynx  is  placed  in  front  the  main  intestine 
lies  nearly  always  behind  it.  From  the  stomach  intestine  the  gastro- 
canals  arise  in  varying  numbers.  They  perforate  the  body  parenchyma, 
penetrating  towards  the  edge  of  the  body  in  a  horizontal  direction  on 
all  sides,  and  freely  branching  or  anastomosing  with  each  other  on  the 
^fay.  Pairs  of  gastro-canals  can  be  distinguished,  and  there  is  one 
unpaired  canaL     The  paired  are  found  in  4  pairs  at  leasts  and  often, 
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especially  in  long  forms,  in  very  numerous  pairs.  The  unpaired 
canal  runs  forward  from  the  front  end  of  the  stomach  intestine 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

In  a  few  Folyclada  the  gastro-canals  open  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  body  (Yungia)  through  pores,  or  else  on  the  edge  of  the  body 
{Cydoporus),  In  Thysanozoon  diverticula  of  the  intestinal  branches 
run  into  the  lobate  processes  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

B.  Tridada  (Fig.  104). — ^A  distinction  between  main  intestine  and 
intestinal  branches  cannot  here  be  made.     Three  gastro-canals  start 


Fio.  105.— InteiUnal 
and  nervoui  lystemi  of 
Mewitoma  (Bliabdo- 
ooBle).     fh^  Pharynx ;  d^ 

intestine. 


Fio.  104.->Inteitixial  and  neiroiii 
lystemB  of  a  fireah-water  Trlclade. 

m,  Anterior  median  intestinal  branch  ; 
Aa,  posterior  intestinal  branches  ;  Tph, 
pharynx ;  pf,  pharyngeal  pouch. 

direct  from  the  intestinal  aperture;  1  unpaired,  which  runs  for- 
ward in  the  median  line  and  often  possesses  lateral  offshoots  which 
again  branch,  and  2  paired,  which  run  backward  at  the  sides  of  the 
pharyngeal  pouch  and  give  off  lateral  branches  towards  the  exterior. 

C.  RhabdocoBlidSB. — The  gastro-canal  system  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
sac-like  or  tubular  intestine  (Fig.  105),  which  runs  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body.  This  occasionally  (especially  in  the  Monotidce)  has 
numerous  short  lateral  diverticula. 
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In  the  so-called  Acoda  the  alimentary  canal  is  represented  by  a 
mass  of  star-shaped  branched  cells,  in  which  no  intestinal  cavity  can 
be  demonstrated.  Food  enters  this  mass  direct  through  the  mouth  or 
(Bsophagus ;  it  has  been  described  as  "  digesting  parenchyma." 

Trematoda. — The  gastro-canal  system  of  the  Trematoda  most 
resembles  that  of  the  Tridada.  Since  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  lie  to  the  front,  the 
intestinal  aperture  leads  into  the  anterior 
end  of  a  short  unpaired  median  portion  of 
the  intestine  called  the  oesophagus ;  this 
soon  splits  into  two  forked  branches  which 
run  backward  (Fig.  106).  In  the  broad  leaf- 
shaped  TremcUoda  to  which  most  of  the 
ectoparasitic  forms  and  also  the  liver  fluke  be- 
long, lateral  branches,  which  again  divide,  run 
mostly  outwards  from  these  forked  branches. 

In  certain  forms  (Stichocoiyky  Aspidogaster) 
the  intestine  runs  back  as  an  unpaired 
median  caecum.  When  a  median  sucker  is 
developed  at  the  anterior  end  (oral  sucker) 
the  mouth  lies  in  its  base. 

The  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  Turhellaria  is 
covered,  over  larger  or  smaller  areas,  with  cilia. 
Intracellular  taking  in  of  food  is  very  common 
in  the  Turbellaria,  The  musculature  of  the  gastro- 
canal  system  is  on  the  whole  very  feebly  developed, 
and  consists  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres.  In 
the  Polyclada  single  circular  muscle  fibres  succeed 
each  other  on  the  intestinal  branches  at  regular 
intervals,  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  constrictions 
thus  formed  the  intestinal  branches  assume  the  aspect 
of  strings  of  beads. 

As  an  anus  is  wanting,  the  fpecal  masses  are  emptied 
ont  through  the  mouth.  The  gastro-canal  system  of 
the  Turbellaria  may,  besides  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion and  circulation,  also  have  a  respiratory  signifi- 


y.  Supporting  Organs,  Passive  Organs 
of  Locomotion. 


Fig.  106.— Intestinal  and  nerv. 
ous  systems  of  Distoma  isosto- 
mum  (Tramatode),  after  Oafflron. 
nu,  Oral  sucker;  ph,  pharynx; 
gdf  forked  branches  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal ;  gc,  cerebral  conuniMure ; 
du,  dorsal  longitudinal  nerves ;  in, 
lateral  longitudinal  nerves ;  vn, 
.  -  1    J   T     i     -Tki        ventral  longitudinal   nerves;   6«, 

These  are  m  most  soft  and  delicate  rla-  ventral  sucker, 
todes  little  developed.     In  the  Turbellaria, 

at  least  in  the  Folyclada,  the  basal  membrane,  which  is  resistant  and 
tolerably  firm  and  elastic,  plays  the  part  of  a  supporting  membrane, 
to  which  the  dermal  musculature  is  closely  applied,  and  in  which 
the  dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres  are  inserted.  The  same  part  is  also 
certainly  played  by  the  cuticle  of  the  Trematoda  and  Cesioda,  Besides 
this,  the  more  or  less  compact  parenchyma  lends  the  body  a  firmer 
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structure  and  a  greater  consistency,  like  the  gelatinous  tissue  in 
the  Cnidaria. 

YI.  The  HusculatuFe. 

The  collective  muscle  elements  of  the  Platodes  may  be  brought 
into  2  chief  groups:  (1)  the  general  body  musculature,  and  (2)  the 
special  musculature  of  the  organs,  e,g,  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
copulatory  organs,  etc  The  latter  cannot  here  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  the  musculature  is  adapted  in  every  one  of  the  extraordinarily 
numerous  cases  to  the  special  activities  of  the  organ. 

The  body  musculature  also  is  by  no  means  so  uniform  throughout 
the  race  as  to  make  a  generally  applicable  scheme  possible.  It 
again  falls  into  (1)  the  dermal  musculature  and  (2)  the  dorso- ventral 
musculature.  The  first  lies  under  the  basal  membrane  of  the  integu- 
ment or  under  the  outer  cuticle,  the  second  runs  transversely  through 
the  parenchyma  between  the  various  organs  and  connects  opposite 
points  of  the  basal  membrane  or  the  cuticle. 

1.  The  dermal  musculature  is  composed  of  layers,  which  are 
generally  clearly  separated.  In  each  of  these  layers  all  the 
fibres  rim  in  a  certain  direction.  We  can  distinguish  longitudinal, 
tranverse,  and  diagonal  fibre  layers.  The  diagonal  fibre  layer 
is  naturally  always  double.  The  longitudinal  and  the  transverse 
layers  may  also  be  double.  We  find  the  largest  number  of  layers 
— 5  or  6 — in  the  Polydada;  in  the  Triclada  their  number  is 
smaller,  we  here  find  outer  circular  and  inner  longitudinal  fibres, 
between  which  diagonal  fibres  may  be  intercalated.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  Ehahdoccdidce^  in  which  the  musculature  is  weaker  than  in  any 
other  TurbdlaricL  It  is  generally  much  weaker  on  the  dorsal  than  on 
the  ventral  side,  on  which  the  animals  creep.  Certain  dorsal  muscle 
layers  may  be  altogether  wanting.  In  the  Turhellaria  the  diagonal 
muscle  layer  seems  always  to  lie  between  the  others. 

The  sequence  of  layers  in  the  dermal  musculature  of  the  Tremaiodn 
is  as  follows :  the  circular  or  tranverse  muscle  layer  lies  externally ; 
then  follows  a  strong  longitudinal  muscle  layer ;  and  inside  comes  the 
diagonal  muscle  layer.  In  the  Cestoda  the  diagonal  muscle  layer  is 
replaced  by  a  strong  inner  circular  muscle  layer,  lying  pretty  deep 
under  the  skin,  and  divided  from  the  outer  circular  layer  and  the 
longitudinal  muscle  layer  by  a  layer  of  parenchjrma. 

2.  The  DoFSO-ventral  or  Sagittal  Musculature. — Its  fibres  are 
branched  at  both  ends  (Fig.  47,  d,  p.  47),  and  run  through  the 
parenchyma  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface.  Where  intestinal 
diverticula  are  developed,  the  fibres  naturally  run  between  them 
as  muscle  septa,  filling  up  the  spaces.  Where,  as  in  the  broad  disc- 
shaped  PolydadOf  the  ramifying  intestinal  branches  of  the  stomach 
intestine  radiate  out  towards  the  circumference  on  all  sides,  the  septa 
project  more  or  less  far  from  the  latter  towards  the  former,  and  where 
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numerous  pairs  of  lateral  intestinal  branches  succeed  each  other  more 
or  less  regularly,  they  are  separated  by  equally  regular  muscle  septa 
or  dissepiments.  This  is  the  case  in  elongated  Polyclada  and  Tridada, 
and  especially  in  the  marine  Tridada  (Ounda),  in  which  the  lateral 
intestinal  diverticula  are  unbranched.  In  all  cases,  when  sexual  maturity 
is  attained,  the  formation  of  septa  is  more  or  less  obliterated  by  the 
deyelopment  of  male  and  female  germ  glands,  which  are  generally 
placed  between  the  intestinal  branches. 

Vn.  Organs  of  Adhesion. 

These  are  very  widely  spread  among  the  Placodes,  One  division 
of  the  Pdydada^  that  of  the  Cotylea,  is  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  a  muscular  sucker,  which  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
surface,  always  behind  the  mouth  and  the  genital  apertures.  By 
means  of  this  sucker  the  Gotylea  often  temporarily  attach  themselves 
to  some  object  on  the  sea  bottom.  Besides  this,  very  many 
Twrhdlaria  of  the  most  various  divisions,  possess  special  adhesive 
cells  with  rough  surfaces  which  serve  for  attachment. 

In  the  parasitic  Tremaioda  and  Cesioda  the  organs  for  adhesion  are 
specially  strong  and  variously  developed.  They  here  serve  to  fasten 
the  body  either  outwardly  to  the  slan,  or  inwardly  to  the  intestinal 
wall  of  the  animal  inhabited,  or  host.  They  are  principally  pit-  and 
disc-like  suckers,  with  or  without  stalks,  whose  number,  form,  and 
arrangement  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  classification.  We 
select  only  the  most  important. 

In  the  digenetlc  Trematoda  there  are  at.  the  most  2  pit -like 
suckers  (Pig.  106),  one  of  which,  in  whose  base  the  mouth  nearly 
always  lies,  is  found  at  the  front  end  of  the  body  as  oral  sucker  (ms). 
The  other  is  either  wanting  (Monostoma),  or  lies  at  a  variable  distance 
from  the  anterior  end  on  the  ventral  side  (bs)  {Distoma),  or  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  (AmphisUma). 

In  the  monogenetic  Trematoda  there  are  often  2  suckers  or 
sucker-pits  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Besides  these,  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body,  there  is  a  very  large  stalked  ventral  sucker  (Tristoma) ; 
or  the  hinder  portion  of  the  body  becomes  transformed  into  a  large 
sucker-disc,  which  again  may  carry  sucker-pits  in  varying  numbers  and 
in  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical  arrangements  (Polystoma), 

In  the  class  of  the  Cestoda  also  the  presence  of  suckers  or  sucker- 
pits  is  the  rule  (Fig.  117,  p.  164).  They  here  always  lie  at  the 
foremost  end  of  the  body,  singly  (AmphUina),  two  in  number  (Bothrio- 
cephaiuSf  SchistocephaluSj  Tricenophorus),  or  four  in  number  (TceniadcBf 
TdrarhynchidcBj  Tetraphyllidce).  In  the  TetraphyllidcR  they  often  have 
long  stalks. 

As  a  further  strengthening  of  the  apparatus  for  adhesion  there  are 
often  hooks,  ridges,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  the  ventral  suckers  or  on  the 
adhesive  discs  of  many  monogenetic  Trematoda^  in  the  suckers  of  many 
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TeiraphyllidcBy  or  at  the  foremost  end  of  the  body,  the  apical  cone,  or 
rostellum  of  many  T(BmadcR, 

In  the  Telrarhynchid(B  at  the  foremost  end  6f  the  body  there  are 
4  proboscides  furnished  with  barbed  hooks,  which  can  be  protruded 
from  special  proboscis  sheaths  and  withdrawn  again  by  special  muscular 
retractors. 

YIII.  The  Nervous  System. 

The  nervoUs  system  in  the  Platodes  is  completely  detached  from 
the  body  epithelium.  Nearly  all  its  elements  lie  in  or  close  under  the 
dermal  musculature. 

In  the  Pohjdada  (Fig.  103,  p.  141)  it  consists  of  a  close  network 
of  finer  or  coarser  nerves,  which  is  spread  in  or  under  the  dermal 
musculature  over  the  whole  body,  and  which,  like  the  musculature,  is 
less  developed  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  side.  In  this  plexus 
specially  strong  nerves  occur,  which,  converging  from  all  sides  and 
thus  growing  thicker,  unite  in  a  nervous  centre,  the  brain,  which  lie? 
deep  in  the  parenchyma  under  the  anterior  median  intestinal  branch 
between  the  middle  and  the  front  of  the  body.  The  more  elongated 
the  Polydada  are,  the  nearer  the  brain  lies  to  the  anterior  end,  and 
the  more  conspicuously  do  the  longitudinal  nerve  trunks  stand  out 
among  the  nerves  converging  towards  the  brain.  The  most  strongly 
developed  of  these  longitudinal  nerves  are,  in  order  of  importance, 
2  inner  nerves,  which  run  on  both  sides  of  the  median  line,  2 
lateral  and  2  dorsal.  From  the  brain  special  nerves  proceed  to  the 
sensory  organs. 

The  brain  in  all  Polydada  (with  one  single  exception)  lies  in  front 
of  the  mouth.  Only  in  Oligodadus  (Euroleptida;)  does  it  lie  behind  the 
mouth  over  the  beginning  of  the  pharyngeal  pouch.  The  two  inner 
longitudinal  trunks  in  this  genus  embrace  the  front  end  of  the  pharyngeal 
pouch,  and  are  connected  only  behind  the  same  by  means  of  a  web  of 
commissures.  The  brain,  the  first  part  of  the  longitudinal  trunks,  and 
the  first  transverse  commissure  between  these,  thus  form  together  a 
ring  which  surrounds  the  anterior  portion  of  the  phaiyngeal  pouch. 

In  the  Tridada  (Fig.  104,  p.  142)  the  brain  always  lies  far 
forward.  The  ventral  inner  longitudinal  trunks  are  always  specially 
strongly  developed,  and  are  on  the  one  side  connected  together  by  a 
web  of  commissures,  and  on  the  other  give  off  anastomosing  branches 
outwards.  In  Gunda  both  the  branches  which  proceed  outwards  and 
the  commissures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  and  correspond  in  number 
with  the  successive  pairs  of  lateral  branches  of  the  intestine.  We  thus 
have  here  a  typical  ladder  nervous  system. 

In  the  Bhabdocodidce  (Fig.  105,  p.  142)  we  generally  meet  with 
the  nervous  system  in  a  simpler  form.  It  consists  of  the  brain,  which 
lies  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  and,  proceeding  from  it,  of  the 
two  ventral  longitudinal  nerves,  and  of  several  smaller  nerves  which 
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spread  out  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  Commissures  between 
the  longitudinal  nerves  appear  in  larger  numbers  only  in  the  Mcmotidce 
among  the  Alloioccela,  which  show  near  relationship  to  the  Triclada  in 
other  points  also.  In  Mesostama  Ehrenhergii  there  is  a  tranverse  com- 
missure behind  the  pharynx ;  in  Microstoma  lineare  two  other  nerves 
besides  the  longitudinal  nerves  proceed  backwards  from  the  brain, 
surround  the  pharynx,  and  unite  behind  it 

In  the  Acoda,  according  to  earlier  investigatJors,  a  nervous  system 
was  wanting ;  but  lately  a  somewhat  complicated  nervous  system  has 
been  proved  to  exist  It  consists  of  2  ganglia  lying  one  behind 
the  other  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  (the  front  ganglion 
being  the  smaller),  and  six  longitudinal  nerves,  2  inner,  2  middle, 
and  2  lateral  which  run  along  the  edge  of  the  body.  The  2 
inner  arise  from  the  posterior  ganglion,  the  2  middle  and  the  2  outer 
from  the  front  ganglion.  All  these  6  nerves  are  connected  by  trans- 
verse commissures  which  go  off  at  right  angles  and  themselves  again 
anastomose. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Trenmtala  (Fig.  106,  p.  143)  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Tiiclada  and  Polyclada.  It  consists  of  a 
brain,  from  which  proceed,  besides  small  nerves  which  run  to  the  sides 
and  the  fronts  6  nerve  trunks  running  backwards,  viz.  2  dorsal,  2 
inner  ventral,  and  2  outer  ventral  or  lateral.  The  2  ventral  are 
connected  together  and  with  the  lateral  by  more  or  less  numerous 
transverse  commissures,  as  are  the  lateral  with  the  dorsal,  and  the  dorsal 
again  together;  these  tranverse 
commisstu'es  may  again  anastomose 
with  each  other. 

The  nervous  system  assumes 
this  form  especially  in  ectoparasitic 
Trematoda  (Trlstoma)  and  in  Distonui 
isostomum.  In  many  other  Trema- 
toda, however,  perhaps  in  most 
species  of  IHstoma,  the  commissural 
system  appears  to  have  degenerated ; 
and  of  the  6  longitudinal  nerves 
only  the  inner  ventral  nerves  seem        p,o.  107.— Nervoug  syitem  in  the  scoiex 

to    be     strongly     developed,    as    in     of  a  Tapeworm  (Taenia  ■errata)aft«rNlemio. 
+l»«.    T>I^^l^^^^7^  Of  the  8  weaker  longitudinal  nerves  only  the 

the  Bhabdoccda.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  „^  ^.pj^ted^    ^^^ 

The  brain  lies  above  the  mouth     Lateral  nerves ;  gc,  chief  or  cerebral  conimis- 

in  all  Trematoda ;  when  the  mouth    8^«- 

is  placed    in  the   pit  of   the   oral 

sucker,  the  brain  extends  as  a  transverse  bridge  over  the  front  part 

of  the  pharynx. 

The  nervous  system  of  Amphilina  quite  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Distormdce, 

The  nervous  system  of  the  typical  Cestoda  (Fig.  107)  consists  of  I 
two  lateral  longitudinal  trunks,  which  pass  through  the  whole  body 
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and  are  connected  by  means  of  a  chief  commissure  (brain  commissure) 
at  the  foremost  end  in  the  scoleac  There  are  generally  several  more 
besides,  often  8  longitudinal  nerves,  which,  however,  do  not  stretch 
backwards  beyond  the  scolex,  and  further  other  nerves,  which  proceed 
to  the  suckers,  the  hooks,  and  in  the  TetrarhynehidoR  to  the  4  muscular 
proboscides,  etc.  Apart  from  the  brain  commissure,  all  these  nerves 
in  the  scolex  are  connected  together  in  a  complicated  way  by  circular 
square,  polygonal,  or  cross-shaped  commissures.  In  the  segments 
(proglottides)  no  commissures  between  the  longitudinal  trunks  have  yet 
been  observed. 

The  brain  (cerebral  ganglloni  cerebral  commissure)  of  the  Platodes  is  not  to  be 
considered  exclusively  as  a  central  nervous  system,  since  more  or  less  numerous 
ganglion  cells  exist  in  the  larger  nerve  trunks  also,  at  those  points  where  the  ner\'e> 
and  commissures  branch  off.  Thus  the  ganglion  cells  in  many  Tridada  are  found 
in  the  ventral  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  ladder  nervous  system,  principally  at  the 
points  of  departure  of  the  transverse  commissures.  We  are  thus  led  to  coigecture 
that  the  double  ganglia  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain  of  the  Vermes  have  proceeded 
from  these  points  in  a  ladder  nervous  system. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Platodes  is  in  our  opinion  of  the  greatest  significauce 
from  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  anatomy,  because  it  joins  on  to  that  of  the 
Otiidaria  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is,  in  many  groups,  modified  in  a  direc- 
tion which  points  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  Vermes,  and  also  perhaps  of  the 
lowest  Molluscs.  If  we  consider  the  matter  without  prejudice  the  following  seeing 
characteristic  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  Turbdlaria  and  TremoMUu  (1)  The 
arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  form  of  a  nerve  plexus  all  over  under  the 
skin,  dorsally  as  well  as  ventrally,  in  close  connection  with  the  musculature  which 
has  to  be  innervated.  In  this  condition  we  recognise  a  great  similarity  to  the  higher 
Cnidaria,  (2)  The  development  of  a  central  organ  (brain).  We  have  seen  in  the 
Cnidaria  that  nerve  centres  are  formed  in  close  connection  with  the  sensory 
organs,  which  is  comprehensible  a  priori,  since  it  is  in  the  nerve  centres  that  the 
junction  of  the  sensory  nerves  with  the  motor  nerves  or  nerve  fibres  takes 
place.  Now  the  finer  structure  of  the  brain  of  the  Platodes  shows,  most  unmistak- 
ably, that  the  brain  is  nothing  more  than  a  specially  developed  part  of  the  nerre 
plexus,  in  which  motor  and  sensory  nerves  unite.  The  sensory  organs  become,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  bilateral  symmetry,  more  and  more  localised  in 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  i,e.  in  the  end  which  goes  first  in  creeping  ;  and  there- 
fore the  centralised  nerve  plexus  (or  in  other  words  the  brain),  in  which  the  motor 
and  the  sensory  fibres  unite,  must,  following  the  sensory  organs,  shift  more  and  more 
towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

In  Aixela  we  find  2  cerebral  centres  ;  in  Cestoda  the  many  often  very  complicated 
commissures  between  the  nerves  in  the  scolex  must  collectively  be  consider^rd 
as  the  brain  ;  in  certain  land  Triclada  the  only  part  which  can  be  called  the  brain 
is  a  not  very  sharply  demarcated  tract  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  body,  in  which  the  transverse  commissures  lie  specially  crowded  together,  and 
into  which  also  the  sensory  nerves  enter. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  the  CteTwphora,  in  Codqplana,  and  in  Ctenoplam 
the  sensory  body  is  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface,  we  must  consider 
this  as  the  original  position  of  the  brain.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  development 
of  this  central  portion,  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  this  i>art, 
unite  into  increasingly  massive  trunks,  which  finally  enter  the  brain.  In  consequence 
of  the  position  of  the  brain  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  the  nerves  proceeding 
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backward  are  always  the  thicker  nerves,  while  the  lateral  and  front  nerves  are  the 
shorter  and  thinner.  The  greater  development  of  the  musculature  on  the  creeping 
surface  has  as  a  consequence  the  greater  development  of  the  ventral  trunks.  The 
elongation  of  the  body  further  causes  a  retrogression  of  the  outer  longitudinal  nerve 
tranks,  80  that  finally  the  2  inner  longitudinal  trunks  remain  as  the  main  trunks, 
which  from  the  first  are  very  strong,  since  they  have  to  innervate  the  most  import- 
ant muscular  organs  which  lie  in  the  median  line  between  them  (pharynx,  copulatory 
apparatus,  suckers).  Thus  in  the  end  the  regular  ladder  nervous  system  of  Ounda 
is  dedudble  from  a  general  nerve  plexus  in  the  integument,  determined  by  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  body,  the  localisation  of  the  sensory  organs  at  its  anterior  end,  and  the 
strong  development  of  the  musculature  on  the  ventral  surface. 

The  brain  in  the  Platodes  appears  the  more  evidently  to  consist  of  2  lateral  halves 
or  ganglia  connected  by  a  bridge  of  fibres,  the  more  strongly  the  %  longitudinal  trunks 
of  the  nervous  system  are  developed  in  comparison  with  the  whole  nervous  system. 

IX.  The  Sensory  Orsrans. 

The  Platodes  possess  sensory  organs,  which  according  to  their 
structure  may  be  described  as  eyes,  auditory  organs,  or  organs  of  touch. 
To  these  belong  also  ciliated  pits,  whose  function  is  unknown.     Many 
consider  them  to  be  olfactory  organs.     The  development  of  the  sensory 
organs  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  mode  of  life.     They  are  bes€\ 
developed  in  the  free-living  Turbellaria.     In  the  parasitic  Tremadota) 
their  degeneration  begins,  and   the  Cestoda  no   longer  possess  any  r 
specific  sensory  organs. 

A.  Eyes. 

These  are  found  in  most  Turbellaiia  and  ectoparasitic  Trematoda, 
They  are  wanting  in  adult  endoparasitic  TremcUoda,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  found  in  their  young  stages,  which  are  free-living,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

All  Pdydada  possess  eyes  in  large  numbers,  often  as  many  as  several 
hundreds.  In  their  arrangement  the  following  points  are  worthy  of 
note.  A  group  of  eyes  is  always  found  above  the  brain  and  in  the 
tentacles.  Many  forms  possess,  besides  these,  other  eyes  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  body  or  all  round  the  margin.  In  the  Tridada  there 
are  either  2  eyes  near  the  anterior  end,  or  numerous  eyes  along  the 
margin  of  the  whole  body,  or  along  its  anterior  margin.  In  the  Rhabdo- 
aelida  there  are  generally  2  or  4  eyes  (less  frequently  one  unpaired 
eye)  directly  on  or  over  the  brain ;  this  is  also  the  position  of  the 
4  eyes  of  the  ectoparasitic  Trematoda  and  the  2  eyes  of  the  free-living 
larvaB  of  the  endoparasitic  Trematoda, 

In  all  the  Platodes  (except  the  Actxla  and  Microstomidce)  the  eyes 
lie  under  the  epithelium  in  the  parenchyma ;  in  the  Rhabdoccela  and 
Trematoda  dipectly  on  or  in  the  brain.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Polydada 
at  least,  it  can  be  ontogenetically  proved  that  the  eyes  at  their  first 
appearance  arise  in  the  ectoderm  of  the  embryo  and  only  secondarily 
sink  below  the  surface. 
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The  eyes  are  simple  pigment  spots  in  many  RhabdocodidcB ;  in  others 
a  refractive  body  is  added.  The  eyes  of  the  Tridaday  Polyclada^  and 
ectoparasitic  TrenuUoda  are  somewhat  more  complicated.  They  consist 
of  a  pigment  cup  (often  unicellular),  at  whose  aperture  lie  one  or  more 
nerve  or  retinal  cells  as  perceiving  elements.  In  the  cavity  of  the  eye- 
cup  lie  homogeneous  non-nucleated  rods  or  clubs,  apparently  processes 
of  the  retinal  cells.  A  fine  optic  nerve  is  connected  with  the  group 
of  retinal  cells.  In  the  Polydada^  where  there  are  numerous  eyes,  the 
sensory  nerves  from  the  brain  branch,  sending  a  single  branch  to  each  eye. 

B.  Auditory  Organs. 

These  are  not  widely  spread  among  the  Platodes.  They  are  only 
found  in  the  Bhahdocodidce,  and  there  almost  exclusively  in  the  division 
of  the  AcQildy  and  among  the  AUoiocoela  in  the  family  of  the  Monotida. 
They  are  always  found  singly,  and  lie  on  the  brain,  and  consist  of  a 
small  spherical  vesicle  filled  with  fluid ;  an  otolith  or  auditory  stone 
(composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  an  organic  substratum)  is  also 
enclosed  in  this  vesicle. 

C.  Organs  of  Touch. 

These  are  universal  in  the  Turbellaria.  In  the  first  place  the  skin 
is  everywhere  very  sensitive.  This  sensitiveness  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  delicate  tactile  hairs  or  tufts  of  immobile  tactile  hairs, 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  principally  at  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  at  the  anterior  edge  and  on  the  tentacles.  The 
tentacles  may  be  considered  in  a  special  manner  to  be  organs  of  touch ; 
they  are  present  in  very  many  Polydada,  but  less  frequently  in  Tridada 
and  BhabdoccelidcB,  In  the  Pdydadan  family  of  the  Planocendce  we  find 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  between  the  middle  and  the  anterior  end,  two 
lateral,  mobile,  stylet-shaped,  solid  tentacles  (Fig.  103,  <,  p.  141),  which 
can  occasionally  be  withdrawn  into  temporary  depressions  of  the  skin. 
They  may  be  directly  compared  with  the  tentacles  of  Ccdo-  and  Cteno- 
plana,  but  are  distinguished  from  these  and  from  the  contractile  ten- 
tacles of  the  Ctenophara  (1)  in  that  they  have  moved  from  the  middle 
of  the  back  more  or  less  far  towards  the  front,  and  (2)  in  that  they 
have  no  lateral  branches.  In  the  Psevdoceridm  and  EuroleptidcR  there 
are  at  the  anterior  edge  tentacular  folds  of  the  leaf-shaped  body,  into 
which  branches  of  the  intestine  generally  penetrate.  In  a  few  Tridada 
also,  and  in  Vorticeros  among  the  Bhabdoccelidce,  feeler-like  projections 
or  thickenings  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  body  have  been  described. 

The  so-called  proboscis  is  a  highly  developed  specific  organ  of  touch 
which  distinguishes  a  Bhabdocalan  family,  the  Probosddea,  The  anterior 
end  of  the  body  of  many  Turhdlaria  is  very  retractile ;  in  Mesostmm 
rostratum  it  can  be  telescopically  withdrawn  and  protruded.  The 
permanent  arrangement  in  the  Probosddea  can  be  deduced  from  such  a 


in 
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condition.  The  proboscidal  apparatus  of  such  an  animal  consists  of  an 
invagination  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  on  to  which  the  outer 
epithelium  is  continued.  This  invagination  can  be  evaginated  and 
again  withdrawn  by  means  of  special  retractors.  The  invagination,  as 
well  as  the  retractors  which  are  inserted  in  it,  are  surrounded  by  a  sac- 
like muscular  integument^  by  whose  contraction  the  proboscis  is  pro- 
truded. Fig.  108,  A  J  B,  C,  represents  the  proboscis  in  various  stages 
of  protrusion.     The  whole  apparatus  shows  in  every  detail  a  similarity 


Fio.  lOS.— Probosois  of  Maororhynclins  orooevis.  ^ ,  In  a  protraded  condition ;  B,  half  protruded ; 
C,  withdrawn  (after  ▼.  Oraff).  re.  Proboscis  epithelium,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  epi- 
thelium (e) ;  ms,  muscular  envelope  which  divides  the  proboscis  from  the  body  parenchyma ;  m, 
dermal  muscle  layer ;  rm^  muscles  for  withdrawing  the  proboscis. 

which  cannot  be  ignored  to  the  4  proboscides  of  the  Tetrarhynchidce  and 
the  proboscis  of  the  Nemeriina  to  be  described  later. 

In  the  Trematoda  the  sensation  of  touch  seems  specially  localised 
in  the  suckers. 

D.  Ciliated  Pits. 

In  certain  EhoMoccdidce,  viz.  in  the  Microstomidce,  Prarhynchid(B, 
and  Fhgiostamida,  there  are  2  paired  strongly  ciliated  integumental 
pits  which  lie  laterally  on  a  level  with  the  brain,  and  are  supplied 
with  a  nerve  ring  by  the  brain.  They  have  been  regarded  as  olfactory 
pits.  In  the  Tridada,  also,  similar  strongly  ciliated  parts  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  end  of  the  head  have  been  observed,  to  which  special 
sensory  nerves  proceed.  In  Bipalium,  a  land  Tridad,  there  are  pits 
supplied  with  special  nerves  in  large  numbers  at  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  body  which  is  broadened  out  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Whether 
the  ciliated  furrow  which  in  all  Polydada  runs  along  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  body  in  the  epithelium  of  the  ventral  side  belongs  to  the  forma- 
tion here  described  cannot  yet  be  decided. 


X.  The  Body  Parenchyma  (Reticulum). 

The  whole  space  between  the  body  wall  and  the  gastro-canal  system, 
as  far  as  it  is  not  filled  by  specific  organs,  is  occupied  by  a  cellular 
connective  tissue,  the  details  of  whose  structure  are  very  various.  This 
connective  tissue,  which  corresponds  with  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the 
higher  Cnidaria^  is  called  parenchyma  or  reticulum.     It  often  becomes 
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finely  lacunar  by  the  formation  of  many  vacuoles  filled  with  fluid. 
The  lacunae  may  coalesce  in  sinuses  which  conduct  fluid,  which,  however, 
generally  remain  small ;  but  in  a  few  Bhabdocoela  they  become  large 
hollow  spaces  filled  with  a  perivisceral  fluid.  In  such  cases  the  body 
parench3rma  can  assume  the  constitution  of  a  membrane,  covering  the 
inner  organs  like  an  epithelium.  In  the  Accda^  where  there  is  no 
parenchyma  separate  from  the  intestine,  the  former,  composed  of  star- 
shaped  cells  filling  the  whole  body  apart  from  the  specific  organs,  may 
be  described  as  dlgestinsr  parenchyma.  ' 

XL  The  Excretory  or  Water-vascular  System. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Platodes,  and  as  yet  has  been 
found  to  be  wanting  only  in  the  Acoda  among  the  RluMoccdidcB,  It 
consists  of  a  system  of  very  fine  transparent 
canals  (excretory  capillaries)  which  branch  out 
in  the  parenchyma  and  between  the  muscles, 
and  which  enter  into  a  system  of  wider,  equally 
transparent  canals,  which  open  externally  in 
various  ways.  In  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
tremely thin  walls  of  the  capillaries  only  a  few 
cells  take  part,  so  that  the  nuclei  lying  in  the 
wall  occur  at  long  intervals,  and  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  canal  the  wall  enclosing  the 
central  lumen  belongs  to  a  single  cell.  The 
capillaries  thus  represent  perforations  of  linear  ^^^  ^^  -Bxcwtarr  oeu 
rows  of  cells,  and  are  described  as  intracellular,  at  the  end  of  a  fine  ezare- 
The  wider  canals,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  ^«t  oanai  (fc)  of  a  tumi- 
Geikda  at  any  rate,  appear  lined  by  a  thin  epi-  ^p.:;^*^'^;^^,?; 
thelium,  and  are  thus  intercellular.  The  blind  wf,  iiame. 
end  of  each  excretory  capillary  is  formed  by  one 
cell  (Fig.  109),  which  possesses  fine  protoplasmic  processes  running 
into  the  parenchyma.  In  this  cell,  which,  on  the  surface  turned 
to  the  lumen  of  the  capillary,  carries  a  tuft  of  fine  vibrating  cilia 
(the  flame)  projecting  into  the  lumen,  excretory  products  (drops, 
granules,  etc.)  collect  and  are  emptied  out  of  the  cell  into  the 
capillary.  The  excretory  products  are  forwarded  out  of  the  capil- 
laries into  the  wider  vessels  partly  by  the  motion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ciUa,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the  independent  contractions  of 
the  canals,  and  thence  reach  the  exterior.  Sometimes  also  in  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  larger  canals  flames  are  found  which 
belong  to  the  excretory  cells  in  those  walls.  The  larger  canals  some- 
times have  a  continuous  lining  of  cilia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  transparent  fluid  which  fills  the  canals  is  water 
taken  in  from  outside.  If  so,  it  is  occasionally  emptied  out  and  again 
taken  in.  In  this  way  the  water- vascular  system  may  also  perform 
a  respiratory  function. 
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The  whole  water-vascular  system  shows  a  decided  similarity  to  a 
greatly  developed  dermal  gland  which  has  simk  deep  under  the  skin, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Platodes  (dermal  mucus  glands,  rod  glands, 
accessory  glands  of  the  copulatory  apparatus).  The  excretory  cells 
must  then  be  considered  as  glandular  cells,  and  the  canals  as  gkmdular 
efferent  ducts.  We  can  actually  regard  the  water-vascular  system  as 
a  dermal  gland,  which  has  undertaken  the  special  function  of  excretion. 
In  consequence  of  the  strong  development  of  the  parenchyma,  and 
e^lpecially  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  body,  and  because  of  the  absence 


Fig.  110.— Water -yatonlar  lyBtem  of  varioiis  PlatodM.  A,  of  Stenoitoma;  B,  of  Meso- 
stoma,  after  ▼.  OniT;  C,  DendroooBlnm,  after  Qlma ;  D,  Dlitomum  diyergens,  after  Fratpont ;  B, 
FhyUaoaathide,  after  Plntner.  pkj  Pharynx ;  o,  external  aperture ;  ez,  excretory  cella  (terminal 
cell);  d>t  contractile  vesicle. 

of  a  body  cavity,  this  gland  is  obliged  to  search  for  the  products  of 
excretion  all  over  the  body — hence  its  great  ramification. 

Concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  canals  and  their 
external  apertures  (Fig.  110)  the  following  is  noteworthy. 

We  have  no  sufficient  information  as  to  the  water-vascular  system 
of  the  Polyclada, 

In  the  Tridada  (Fig.  110,  C)  a  main  canal  runs  on  each  side  of 
the  body  (Gunda  has  two  such  canals  on  each  side,  a  ventral  and  a 
dorsal,  botmd  together  by  canals),  and  these  open  externally  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  body  by  means  of  somewhat  numerous  special 
branches  and  excretory  pores  placed  one  behind  another.  These  pores 
are  arranged  pretty  regularly,  in  Gunda  at  least,  and  correspond  in  num- 
ber with  the  lateral  intestinal  diverticula — the  transverse  commissures 
of  the  nervous  system, — in  short  with  the  number  of  those  organs 
which  are  regularly  paired  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other. 

In  the  RhahdocalidcR  we  can  distinguish  3  principal  types. 

A-  There  are  2  lateral  principal  vessels,  which  have  separate 
external  openings  on  the  ventral  side,  either  (a)  at  the  middle  or  the 
front  part  of  the  body  by  special  branches  opening  externally  direct 
(Pforhynchida),  or  (h)  by  2  cross  branches  which  enter  the  pharyngeal 
pouch  (Fig.  110,  B^  MesostomidcBy  Vortex  ?\  or  (c)  direct  by  two  open- 
ings lying  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
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B.  There  are  2  longitudinal  trunks  which  open  externally  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  common  terminal  piece  (many 
Forticidce,  Proboscidea), 

C.  There  is  a  single  median  principal  branch  with  an  opening  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (Stenostoma  among  the  MicrastomieUe^ 
Fig.  110,  A). 

In  the  Trematoda  also  we  find  typically  2  longitudinal  trunks 
which  open  externally,  either  together  through  a  common  contractile 
terminal  vesicle  of  very  varying  size  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
(digenetic  Trematoda^  Distoma,  Monostoma,  Fig.  110,  Z>),  or  separately, 
anteriorly  and  dorsally,  by  means  of  2  widened  terminal  portions. 

In  DisUma  hepaticum  there  is  a  wider  and  larger  median  longitudinal  trunk, 
which  stretches  pretty  far  forward,  and  into  which  collecting  canals  enter  from  all 
sides.     The  external  aperture  lies  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

In  the  Cestoda  (Fig.  110,  ^  in  the  simplest  cases  there  are  on  each 
side  2  longitudinal  trunks  running  through  the  whole  body,  which 
are  united  anteriorly  in  the  scolex  by  a  loop.  At  the  extreme 
posterior  end  of  the  body  (at  the  end  of  the  oldest  segment)  all  the 
four  branches  open  outwardly  by  means  of  a  contractile  vesicle 
(Tamiadce,  TetrahotkndcR^  Tetrarhynchida).  In  the  Botkmcephalidcej 
CaryqphyUidce,  and  LigididcB  the  number  of  longitudinal  trunks  is 
increased  to  from  10  to  24,  which  anastomose  in  a  definite  way. 
A  contractile  terminal  vesicle,  into  which  all  the  longitudinal  trunks 
enter,  occurs  only  in  the  end  of  the  oldest  segment  of  the  tape- 
worm ;  in  all  other  segments,  after  successive  detachments  of  the  older 
segments,  the  longitudinal  trunks  open  outward  directly  and  indepen- 
dently ;  some  of  them,  however,  may  close,  and  thus  end  blindly.  We 
have  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  in  Tcenia  cucumerina,  in  which, 
as  segments  detach  themselves  behind,  a  new  contractile  terminal 
vesicle  is  always  formed  in  the  next  segment.  In  many  Cestoda-^ 
besides  the  terminal  apertures  of  the  water-vascular  system,  special 
secondary  openings  have  been  observed,  generally  in  great  numbers. 
These  are  canals,  which  proceed  at  right  angles  from  the  main  canals 
and  open  outward  through  pores.  These  secondary  exits  are  generally 
found  only  at  the  front  end  of  the  body,  in  the  scolex  (in  Tric^u}- 
phoTus,  many  TcenicRy  and  Tetrarhyncha\  less  frequently  in  the  proglottides 
also  {Bothrbcephalus  punctatus  and  a  few  other  forms). 

The  larger  canals  show  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  islands  in  very  many 
Platodes,  and  especially  in  the  Cesioda,  They  then  hreak  up  into  a  more  or  less 
complicated  anastomosing  network.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  longitudinal 
trunks  bound  together  by  anastomoses  in  the  above-named  Cestoda  have  proceeded 
from  a  few  (4)  longitudinal  trunks  by  the  formation  of  islands. 

XII.  The  Sexual  Organs. 

All  Platodes,  with  the  exception  of  the  genera  Microstoma  and 
Stenostoma  among  the  Khahdocoda  and  of  Distoma  Juematobium  among 
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the  Tremaiodc^  are  hermaphrodite.  The  male  sexual  products,  however, 
almost  universally  develop  before  the  female — a  phenomenon  which 
has  received  the  name  of  protandrous  hermaphroditism.  Both  male 
and  female  sexual  apparatus  consist  (1)  of  places  of  formation  of  the 
sexual  products  which  are  imbedded  in  the  body  parenchyma  (ovaries 
and  testes),  (2)  of  special  canals,  efferent  ducts,  which  conduct  the 
sexual  products  away  from  the  places  where  they  were  formed  to  (3) 
the  outer  eopulatory  apparatus.  We  will  describe  these  three  parts 
in  succession. 

A.  The  Places  of  Formation  of  the  Sexual  Products. 

1.  The  Female  Germ  Glands. — We  meet  with  these  in  the  Platodes 
in  two  forms.  First,  and  this  is  the  simpler  and  no  doubt  also  the  older 
condition,  as  simple  ovaries,  in  which  the  egg  germs  ripen  into  eggs,  in 
whose  protoplasm  particles  of  deutoplasm  or  nutritive  yolk  occur. 
Secondly,  and  this  is  the  derived  condition,  in  the  double  form  of 
germaria  and  vltellaria.  The  germaria  yield  the  egg  germs,  t.e. 
the  young  egg  cells.  The  vitellMia,  however,  have  imdertaken  the 
work  of  supplying  these  egg  ceUs  with  the  nutritive  yolk  which  is 
necessary  for  their  further  development  Comparative  research  has 
shown  that  the  vitellaria  are  not  newly  formed  accessory  glands  of  the 
female  sexual  apparatus,  but  that  they  are  metamorphosed  ovaries 
or  portions  of  ovaries  adapted  to  a  special  function.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  that  the  germaria  are  ovaries. 

In  the  Pdydada  there  are  only  ovaries  and  no  vitellaria.  The 
ovaries  (Fig.  24,  Z>,  p.  29)  are  roundish  bodies  whose  structure  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  female  gonades  of  the  higher  Cnidaria. 
They  lie  in  great  numbers  (Fig.  Ill,  o)  on  and  between  the  intestinal 
branches  or  gastro-canals  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  Triclada,  besides  a  few  eggs  in  the  discharged  egg  cocoons, 
there  are  extraordinarily  numerous  yolk  cells,  which  serve  to  nourish 
the  former.  Light  is  thrown  on  this  phenomenon  by  the  fact  that 
in  certain  Polydada  and  Mollusca  several  eggs  may  be  deposited  in 
one  cocoon,  of  which,  however,  only  some  develop;  the  others 
sooner  or  later  become  disorganised  and  serve  as  food  for  the 
former.  Thus  perhaps  the  yolk  cells  in  the  Tridada  cocoon  may  be 
considered  as  modified  egg  cells,  which  develop  no  further,  but  serve 
as  food  for  the  few  fertilised  egg  cells  which  do  develop.  Division 
of  labour,  therefore,  has  stepped  in  among  the  germ-preparing  organs, 
the  ovaries ;  some  jrield  eggs  capable  of  fertilisation  and  development ; 
others  yield  modified  egg  cells  laden  with  yolk,  which  serve  as  food 
for  the  above,  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  fertilisation  and  develop- 
ment. The  first  are  the  germaria  (Fig.  112,  ks),  the  second  the  vitellaria 
(ds).  These  two  are  homologous  structures,  and  in  a  young  condition 
look  quite  alike.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  yolk  cells 
which  are  given  to  the  eggs,  the  vitellaria  are  far  more  numerous  than 
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the  germaria,  of  which  only  2  remain ;  but  as  these  have  only  to 
yield  eggs  without  yolk,  they  are  quite  sufficient  in  number.  They 
generally  lie  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  whilst  the  vitellaria 
always  occur  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body  between  the  intestinal 
branches. 

In  the  Bhabdoccelidce  the  germ-preparing  organs  are  considerably 


Fig.  111.— Sexual  organi  of  a  Polyolad 
(Leptoplana).  To  the  left  only  the  female, 
to  the  right  only  the  male  organs  are  depicted. 
0,  Ovaries ;  ov,  oviduct ;  it,  uterus  ;  ^, 
testes ;  vd,  vasa  deferentia ;  sh,  seminal 
vesicle ;  p,  penis ;  »d,  shell  gland ;  mo,  male 
sexual  aperture ;  tpo,  female  aperture. 


Fio.  112.— Sexual  organs 
of  a  fireah- water  Planarlan 
(TrlOlad).  Is,  Germaria;  ds, 
vitellaria;  h,  testes;  ov,  ovi- 
duct; vd,  vasa  deferentia;  p, 
penis ;  go,  common  external 
genital  aperture. 


reduced  in  number,  but  on  the  other  hand  are,  in  relation  to  the  body, 
much  larger  than  the  single  ovaries  of  the  Polyclada.  Many  forms 
possess  ovaries  only.  The  Accela,  and  the  Macrostomidce  among  the 
BhabdocodOy  have  2  lateral  ovaries,  the  Microstoniidce  only  1  ovary. 
In  many  RhabdocoslidcE  so-called  srerm-vltellaFla  attain  development, 
one  often  clearly  separated  portion  of  the  ovary  yielding  only  egg 
germs,  the  other  only  yolk. 

One  single  germ-vitellarinm  is  found  in  the  Prarhynchidce,  Proxenetes  among  the 
MesostomicUef  SchuUzia  among  the  Forticidoi,  and  Cylindrostoma  among  the  Plagio- 
stomidcc  possess  two. 
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In  the  greater  number  of  Rhahdocoda  and  Alloiocoda,  however, 
there  is  a  complete  separation  into  germaria  and  vitellaria.  The 
germaria  are  mostly  small  and  round,  the  vitellaria  (ds)  are  large,  often 
lobate,  branched  or  reticulate.  The  vitellaria  are  generally  double ; 
where  they  are  single  reticulate  branched  masses,  their  originally  double 
condition  can  be  recognised  by  the  duplication  of  their  efferent  ducts. 
The  germarium  is  either  double  or  single. 

One  germarium  is  found  in  most  MesoatomidoBf  Oyrator  among  the  Proboscidea, 
most  VorticidUBfasid  Solcnopharynx,  Two  are  found  in  Promesostoma^  most  Probos- 
dcUa,  Provortex  and  Graffilla  among  the  Vorticidopt  and  the  AlUnoeoda, 

Separate  germaria  and  vitellaria  are  found  in  all  Trematoda  and 
Cesicda,  The  germaria  (Figs.  114  and  115,  ks)  are  either  simply 
round,  or  lobed,  or  branched.  The  vitellaria  (ds)  are  mostly  (excepting 
in  the  Tcenice)  very  extensive,  and  branched  in  a  reticulate  manner,  or 
else  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  globular  bodies  or  saccules. 

The  Trematoda  possess  a  median  germarium  and  2  lateral  vitellaria, 
the  Cestoda  2  germaria  and  either  2  lateral  vitellaria  or  a  small  posterior 
ntellarium  {Tcenice), 

n.  The  male  srerm  elements  or  testes  are  present  in  the  Polyclada 
(Fig.  Ill,  A)  in  greater  numbers  than  the  ovaries.  They  always  lie 
in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body  between  and  under  the  intestinal 
branches.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  numerous  testes  of  the  Triclada 
(Fig.  112,  A).  In  Giinda  segmentata  the  testes  lie  on  each  side  in  a 
single  longitudinal  row  in  the  dissepiments  which  separate  the  con- 
secutive intestinal  branches.  They  thus  repeat  themselves  in  the 
body  just  as  regularly  as  do  the  intestinal  branches,  dissepiments, 
transverse  commissures  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  external  aper- 
tures of  the  water-vascular  system.  In  the  Rhabdocmlidce  there  are 
either  2  testes  (Fig.  113,  A,  Elwhdoccda\  or  the  testes  are  broken  up 
into  numerous  lobes  or  vesicles,  which  are  scattered  in  the  parenchyma 
(AccBhy  Alloioccela).  Nearly  all  Trematoda  (Fig.  114,  h)  possess  2 
round,  or  lobed,  or  branched  testes,  while  in  the  Cestoda  (Fig.  115,  h) 
there  are  numerous  scattered  testicle  vesicles. 

B.  The  Efferent  Ducts  of  the  Sexual  Products. 

The  Female  Duets. — The  female  sexual  glands  are  produced  into 
tubular  ducts,  which  collect  the  sexual  products  and  carry  them  to  the 
exterior.  The  ducts  are  either  egg  ducts  (oviducts)  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  ovaries  or  germaria,  or  yolk  ducts  (vitello-ducts)  when 
they  carry  out  material  formed  in  the  vitellaria.  The  anatomy  of  this 
part  is  so  varied  that  we  can  only  select  the  most  important  points. 

In  the  Polydada  (Fig.  Ill)  numerous  oviducts  {ov)  proceed  from 
the  numerous  ovaries.  These  ducts  frequently  unite  to  form  larger 
ducts,  which  again  enter  more  spacious  tubes,  generally  running  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line.     Numerous 
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eggs  collect  in  these  tubes,  which  are  called  egg  receptacles  or  uterus 
tubes  (w).  As  they  enter  the  female  copulatory  apparatus  they  unite  in 
an  unpaired  terminal  portion,  the  egg  passage,  into  which  the  thread- 
like efferent  ducts  of  the  numerous  glands  (sd)  which  are  imbedded 
in  the  surrounding  parenchyma  open.  The  glands  whose  hardening 
secretions   yield  the  egg  shell  which   covers   the   egg   or  eggs  are 


Fia.  lis.— Sexual  organs  of  a 
BhabdocoBle  (MetoBtoma  Ebren. 
iMrgli).  To  the  left  the  testis  is 
omitted  ;  to  the  right  the  vitel- 
laria  and  the  uterns  are  left  out. 
h,  Testis ;  cb,  Aitellaria ;  u,  uterus  ; 
p,  penis  ;  ks,  germarium. 


Fig.  114.— Sexual  organs  Of  a  Ttb- 
matode  (DiitomaX  after  Leuokart. 
h,  Testes ;  ks,  germarium ;  w,  uterus ; 
dSt  vitellarium;  dg,  yolk  or  vitello- 
duct ;  vd,  vasa  deferentia ;  Lg^  Laurer's 
canal ;  cb,  cirrus  pouch ;  mo,  male,  tro, 
female  sexual  aperture. 


collectively  known  as  the  shell  glands.  They  occur  almost  universally 
in  the  Platodes. 

In  the  Tiidada  (Fig.  112)  there  are  2  lateral  longitudinal  ovi- 
ducts (or),  which  conduct  the  eggs  from  the  2  germaria  in  the  front 
of  the  body  backwards  to  the  copulatory  apparatus.  Apertures  are 
found  on  the  way,  through  which  the  vitellaria  empty  their  products 
into  them.  Before  passing  out  into  the  copulatory  apparatus  they 
unite  to  form  a  short  unpaired  egg  passage,  into  which  the  efferent 
ducts  of  the  shell  glands  open. 

In  the  BhahdocfeJidce  (Fig.  113)  the  female  sexual  glands  are  gener- 
ally placed  with  their  ends  directly  on  the  outer  copulatory  apparatus, 
and  open  into  it.  There  is  often  a  union  of  the  vitellaria  and  the 
germaria  before  their  exit  into  a  common  terminal  portion.     The  shell 
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glands  open  either  into  the  outer  copulatory  apparatus,  or  into  a 
special  fold  of  the  same  into  which  eggs  and  yolk  are  conducted,  and 
which  will  here  be  called  the  uterus.  In  the  Accela  and  Jlloioccela 
no  definite  connection  between  the  germ  glands  and  the  copulatory 
apparatus  can  be  demonstrated.  The  sexual  products  here  make  their 
way  through  the  parenchyma  to  the  copulatory  apparatus. 

In  the  Trematoda  (Fig.  114)  an  oviduct  proceeding  from  the 
ovarium  is  found,  then  two  yolk  ducts  (dg)  which  collect  the  yolk  from 
the  two  lateral  vitellaria.  The  oviduct  and  the  yolk  ducts  together 
enter  an  unpaired  canal  which  we  shall  call  egg  passage.  This  passage 
falls  into  2  parts — one  small  part  at  the  beginning,  the  ootype,  into 
which  the   3  ducts  mentioned  enter,  and   a   long,   generally  coiled 


r-to 


Fig.  115.— Seznal  orgaiiB  of  Teoxila  laginata 
(madto-caaeUataX  after  Sommer.  h.  Testes ;  vd, 
vuA  deferentia ;  c5,  cirrus  poucb  ;  gp,  genital  pore  ; 
ov,  oTiduct;  k$t  germaria;  sd,  shell  glands;  (U, 
\itellarium ;  u,  uterus. 


Fio.  116.— FuUy  ripe  proglottides 
(segments).  A,  Of  Tasnla  saglnata; 
B,  of  Taonla  solium.'  The  dcndrironu 
figure  represents  the  uterus. 


portion,  the  uterus  (w),  leading  from  the  ootjrpe  to  the  female  genital 
aperture.  The  ootype  receives  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  shell  glands. 
Fertilisation  takes  place  here,  and  also  the  union  of  the  yolk  with  the 
egg ;  and  here  a  shell  is  formed  round  the  fertilised  egg.  The  ootype 
has  an  exit  either  in  the  dorsal  or  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body 
through  one  more  canal,  Laurer*s  canal  (Lg),  through  which,  probably, 
in  copulation,  the  sperm  reaches  the  ootype  from  outside.  The  fertil- 
ised eggs  pass  from  the  ootype  into  the  uterus,  where  they  often 
collect  in  enormous  numbers,  at  least  in  the  Distomidce,  The  uterus 
in  these  animals  is  consequently  very  long,  and  runs  to  the  female 
copulatory  apparatus  in  numerous  coils,  which  in  the  adult  often 
fill  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 

The  Cestoda  (Fig.  115)  are  closely  allied  to  the  Trematoda,  especi- 
ally in  forms  in  which,  as  in  Bothriocephalm,  the  sexual  apertures  lie 
on  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  in  which  there  are  2  lateral  vitellaina. 
The  collecting  passages  of   the  vitellaria  unite  in  such  forms  into 
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2  yolk  ducts,  which,  as  well  as  2  oviducts,  enter  the  ootype  by  a 
common  terminal  piece,  into  which  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  shell  glands 
opea  From  the  ootype  a  canal  proceeds  to  the  copulatory  apparatus 
(ov)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  arises  a  widened  uterus  filled 
with  eggs  (Fig.  115,  w;  Fig.  116)  running  in  coils,  or  provided  with 
lateral  sacs ;  this  uterus  often  reaches  the  exterior  by  a  special  aper- 
ture which  recalls  Laurer's  canal  in  the  Trematoda.  Where  there  is 
only  one  vitellarium,  only  one  yolk  duct  naturally  enters  the  oot}7)e 
(as  in  Fig.  115). 

XL  Male  duets. — ^In  the  Polydada  numerous  very  fine  canalicules 
enter  the  larger  semen  duets,  vasa  deferentia  (Fig.  Ill,  vd),  in 
which  the  spermatozoa  collect,  and  these  canals  again  have  their  exit 
in  the  male  copulatory  apparatus  (p).  The  fine  canals  correspond  to 
the  oviducts,  the  ^nder  ones  to  the  uterus  of  the  female  sexual  appar- 
atus. In  the  Trklada  there  are  2  lateral  vasa  deferentia  (Fig.  112, 
vd),  into  which  some  at  least  of  the  testes  empty  their  contents 
direct,  while  the  manner  in  which  the  testes  which  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  vasa  deferentia  empty  themselves  is  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

In  the  Rhahdoccda  (Fig.  113)  the  2  testes  are  often  continued 
without  any  sharp  demarcation  into  2  semen  ducts  which  enter  the 
male  copulatory  apparatus  either  separately  or  by  means  of  a  common 
terminal  portion.  In  the  Acoda  and  most  Alhiocoda  special  ducts 
are  wanting ;  the  spermatozoa  reach  the  copulatory  apparatus  through 
the  parenchyma.  Only  in  the  MmwtidcR  among  the  AUaioaeJa  the 
transmission  takes  place  by  means  of  special  ciliated  vasa  deferentia. 
The  two  testes  of  the  Trematoda  (Fig.  114)  send  out  two  semen 
ducts  {vd)  which  unite  into  one  common  duct.  In  the  Cestoda  also 
(Fig.  115)  many  of  the  numerous  canalicules  proceeding  from  the 
testicle  vesicle  enter  a  common  vas  deferens  leading  to  the  male  copu- 
latory apparatus. 

C.  The  Copulatory  Apparatus. 

There  is  wonderful  variety  in  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
copulatory  apparatus  in  the  Platodes.  Nearly  related  species  oft«n 
differ  greatly  in  this  point. 

I.  The  male  copulatory  apparatus  is  always  more  complicated  in 
structiu*e  than  the  female.  It  consists  in  the  simplest  cases  of  a  mus- 
cular pouch  which  projects  from  the  surface  into  the  parenchyma, 
and  into  whose  blind  end,  which  is  directed  inwards,  the  semen  duct, 
or  ducts,  enter.  It  is  found  in  this  form  in  certain  Bhabdaccelid<B,  In 
most  Turbdlaria,  however,  it  becomes  complicated,  and  then  we  can 
generally  distinguish  the  following  distinct  portions:  (1)  a  penis 
sheath  or  penis  pouch,  (2)  the  actual  penis,  (3)  a  seminal  vesicle, 
and  (4)  a  granular  gland.  The  penis  and  penis  sheath  show  a  sti*uc- 
ture  which  is  on  the  whole  like  the  structure  of  the  pharyngeal  appa- 
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ratus  described  above.  The  penis  is,  in  fact,  a  muscular  circular  fold 
which  projects  into  the  penis  sheath  from  its  wall  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  pharynx  projects  into  the  pharyngeal  pouch.  As 
the  pharynx  is  protruded  out  of  the  pharyngeal  pouch  through  the 
mouth,  so  is  the  penis  protruded  through  the  sexual  aperture.  During 
copulation  the  wall  of  the  penis  sheath  also  is  pushed  out  or  evagin- 
ated.  The  penis  sheath  is  occasionally  double,  or  there  are  several 
sheaths,  each  of  which  is  related  to  the  one  outside  it  as  the  penis  is 
to  the  penis  sheath,  and  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  telescopically 
extended  and  protruded.  The  penis  is  sometimes  conical,  some- 
times cylindrical,  sometimes  bent,  either  naked  or  armed  in  various 
ways.  Its  free  end  is  often  a  hard  chitinous  tube.  Between  the 
penis  on  the  one  side  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  semen  duct 
on  the  other,  there  is  a  vesicular  expansion  with  muscular  wall,  the 
seminal  vesicle  (Fig.  Ill,  sb),  in  which  the  semen  collects,  and 
which,  by  its  contraction  during  copulation,  causes  the  ejection  of 
the  semen  through  the  penis  canal  (ductus  ejaculatorius).  In  nearly 
all  Turbdlaria  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  male  copulatory 
apparatus,  a  granulap  gland,  the  structure  of  which  differs  greatly 
in  details.  It  forms  a  finely  granular  secretion,  which  mixes  with  the 
semen. 

The  male  copulatory  apparatus  of  the  Tremaioda  (Fig.  114,  cb)  and 
that  of  the  Cesioda  (Fig.  115,  ch)  are  very  similar  in  structure. 

In  mechanism  it  corresponds  with  a  Tetrarh'jfnchus  proboscis. 
There  is  a  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  penis  sheath.  Into  the  inner 
blind  end  of  this  penis  sheath  enters  the  unpaired  terminal  portion  of 
the  vas  deferens.  On  entering  the  penis  sheath  it  generally  expands 
into  a  seminal  vesicle,  and  then  runs  as  a  coiled  thin  tube  through  the 
penis  sheath  to  emerge  at  the  sheath's  outer  end  through  the  male 
genital  aperture.  This  tube,  which  is  often  furnished  internally  with 
barbed  hooks  or  covered  with  an  elastic  cuticle,  is  forced  out  as  an 
actual  penis  by  the  contraction  of  the  penis  sheath.  The  space 
between  the  penis  and  the  penis  sheath  is  filled  with  loose  connective 
tissue.  The  penis  and  penis  sheath  are  generally  called  eirrus  and 
cirrus  pouch  in  the  Trematoda  and  Cestoda,  Glands  connected  with 
the  copulatory  apparatus  have  also  been  observed. 

IL  The  female  copulatory  apparatus  very  often,  in  many  Tur- 
bdlaria and  in  all  Trematoda  and  Cestoda^  consists  of  a  simple  tube  of 
varying  length,  the  vagina,  which  connects  the  egg  passage  or  the 
ootype  with  the  female  sexual  apparatus.  This  tube  often  serves 
merely  as  a  place  for  depositing  the  eggs,  not  for  copulation,  i,e,  it 
does  not  receive  the  penis.  This  is  at  least  often  the  case  with  those 
Pdydada  which  have  more  than  one  copulatory  apparatus,  but  only 
one  female  genital  aperture. 

In  very  many  TurheUaria^  however,  the  vagina  is  difi'erentiated 
into  a  strong  muscular  organ,  often  provided  with  a  hard  cuticle,  the 
bursa  copulatrix,  which  is  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  penis 
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daring  copulation.  ThiB  may  be  developed  independently  as  an  acces- 
sory organ  of  the  female  copulatory  apparatus.  There  is  in  many 
forms  another  broad,  round,  or  pear-shaped  accessory  organ,  the 
reeeptaeolum  seminls,  a  reservoir  in  which  the  semen  is  preserved 
after  copuhition. 

In  the  Tremaioda^  many  CestodOy  and  in  Trigonoparus  among  the 
Polydadoy  the  ootype,  or  the  uterus,  or  the  egg  passage,  is  connected 
with  the  exterior  by  another  special  passage,  Laurer's  canal,  already 
mentioned.  The  physiological  signification  of  this  canal  is  not  yet 
certainly  understood. 


D.  The  Position  and  Number  of  the  Copulatory  Apparati  and 
the  Sexual  Apertures. 

It  may  be  considered  the  rule  that  one  male  and  one  female 
copulatory  apparatus  are  present,  and  that  each  opens  externally  by 
its  own  special  aperture  somewhere  in  the  middle  line  on  the  ventral 
side.  The  two  sexual  apertures  are  generally  very  near  each  other, 
and  in  many  forms — ^most  Trematoda,  Cestoda^  and  Tridada^  and  in  many 
PcHydada  and  Bhabdocodidte—come  to  lie  in  the  base  of  a  more  or  less 
deep  depression  of  the  outer  skin — atrium  genltale — so  that  only 
one  common  outer  sexual  aperture  is  present 

In  this  point  there  is  great  variety  in  details,  and  many  often  striking  deviations. 
In  the  Polyclada  the  sexual  apertures  always  lie  behind  the  mouth,  in  the  CciyUa^ 
in  particular,  between  the  sucker  and  the  mouth.  The  male  aperture  always  lies  in 
front  of  the  female.  Stylochus  and  Stylochoplana  have  a  common  external  sexual 
aperture.  In  Anonymus  there  are  several  copulatory  apparati  and  sexual  apertures 
in  2  lateral  longitudinal  rows.  Many  Pseudoeerida  possess  2  male  oopulatoiy 
apparati  The  female  copulatory  apparatus  and  its  aperture  always  remain  single. 
In  Stylostomum  there  is  one  common  external  aperture  for  the  pharynx  and  the 
penis. 

In  the  Tridada  the  common  sexual  aperture  lies  behind  the  mouth,  the  male 
copulatory  apparatus  in  front  of  the  female. 

In  the  Ithabdoealidct  the  arrangements  are  extraordinarily  varied.  There  are 
sometimes  two  separate  apertures,  sometimes  an  atrium  genitals,  and  thus  a  common 
external  sexual  aperture.  Sometimes  the  male  aperture  lies  in  front  of  the  female, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  Prorhynchus  the  male  copulatoiy  apparatus 
opens  in  the  mouth. 

The  genital  apertures  of  the  Trematodaf  which  either  enter  a  common  shallow 
atrium  genitals  or  are  very  near  together,  generally  lie  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body ; 
in  the  DistomidoCf  between  the  mouth  and  ventral  sucker.  Less  frequently  they  lie 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  {e.g,  Oasterostomum^  Opitthotrema),  or  asymmetric- 
ally to  the  left  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  body  {e,g.  in  Triatomum), 

In  the  Ccstoda  there  is  generally  a  common  external  genital  pore,  or  else  the 
genital  apertures  are  very  near  each  other.  The  poms  genitalis  or  the  two  genital 
apertures  of  each  proglottis  either  lie  at  the  edge  {Tetraphyllidot^  Tetrarhynehidtt, 
most  of  the  Toeniaddet  Trictnophonis)^  or  on  one  of  the  flat  siuiaces,  which  is 
therefore  the  ventral  side  {Ligula^  Bothriocephalus,  SchistocephaluSj  a  few  Tcenux). 
In  Amphilina  they  lie  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
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Copulation  is  generally  mutual,  both  the  copulating  individuals  acting  as  male 
and  as  female.  Self-fertilisation,  however,  also  seems  to  take  place,  e,g,  in  Cestoda^ 
and  perhaps  also  in  a  few  Trematoda  and  Turbellaria. 

Jivnlvpmmt, — Like  the  atrium  genitale,  which  is  only  a  pit-like  depression  of  the 
outer  skin,  so  the  male  and  female  copulatory  apparati  arise,  at  least  according  to 
investigations  made  in  the  Polydada^  by  folds  from  the  exterior.  The  portion  of  the 
female  genital  organs  which  arises  from  invagination  apparently  reaches  to  the  egg 
passage  or  ootype,  so  that  not  only  the  glands  which  open  into  the  male  genital 
organs*  but  the  shell  glands  also  of  the  female  genital  organs  must  be  considered  as 
modified  dermal  glands. 


Xin.  Asexual  Reproduction  and  its  Origin — The  Organisation 
of  the  Cestoda. 

Many  Platodes,  and  especially  the  Turbellaria^  show  a  marked  capacity  for 
legvitrafeioa.  The  body  can  not  only  re-form  parts  torn  off,  but  broken  off  pieces  of 
various  sizes  can  become  regenerated  into  new  animals.  Such  a  capacity  of  regenera- 
tion is  very  widespread,  chiefly  among  lower  stationary  animals.  In  the  CalenUrata 
it  is  almost  universal.  The  great  advantage  of  this  capacity  for  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  is  evident  For  attached  animals,  or  very  long 
or  delicate  soft-bodied  animals,  who  are  more  exposed  than  others  to  mutilation 
and  ii^jnries  to  the  body  from  enemies,  etc.,  it  is  of  very  great  importance.  We 
can  perhaps  trace  back  to  it  the  power  of  asexual  reproduction  by  fission  and  gem- 
mation which  occurs  in  the  Metazoa.  We  speak  of  such  a  method  of  reproduction 
when  an  animal  form  shows  the  peculiarity  of  falling  into  2  or  more  pieced,  appar- 
ently spontaneously,  i«.  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  these  pieces  becoming  regener- 
ated into  organisms  similar  to  the  common  mother  animal ;  or  when,  from  unknown 
causes,  a  smaller  or  larger  piece  of  the  body  regularly  detaches  itself,  the  body 
thus  reduced  again  replacing  the  lost  portion,  while  the  detached  part  becomes 
regenerated  into  a  complete  animal. 

Thus  e.g.  LumhrieuluSf  one  of  the  worms  belonging  to  the  Oligochottay  falls 
spontaneously,  or  apparently  spontaneously,  into  2  or  more  pieces,  each  of  which 
can  become  regenerated  into  a  whole  animal.  Certain  marine  star-fish  throw  off  one 
or  more  arms  apparently  spontaneously,  which  they  soon  replace  by  regeneration. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  each  detached  arm  can  again  be  regenerated  into  a 
complete  star-fish. 

This  conjectural  origin  of  asexual  reproduction  is,  however,  almost  always  un- 
recognisable ;  because  different  parts  of  an  individual  develop  into  whole  individuals 
before  they  have  fhUy  separated,  or  an  animal  replaces  a  part  by  regeneration  before 
this  part  has  completely  detached  itself.  Temporary  animal  stocks  thus  arise.  If 
the  parts  do  not  detach  themselves  typical  animal  stocks  arise,  which  by  division 
of  labour  between  the  portions  which  are  being  regenerated  into  whole  individuals 
{i.e,  between  the  individuals  which  have  arisen  by  gemmation),  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  form  and  organisation  in  each  adapted  for  some  special  fimction,  may 
become  polymorphoos  animal  stocks. 

The  reproduction  and  life-hbtory  of  the  Aeraspede  Medtisa,  e,g,  of  Aurelia, 
is  specially  suitable  for  the  elucidation  of  the  above  view.  We  know  that  from 
the  fertilised  egg  of  this  Medusa,  under  certain  circumstances,  another  Medusa 
may  proceed,  without  any  attached  stage  multiplying  asexually.  Generally, 
however,  the  larva  developed  from  the  fertilised  egg  attaches  itself  and  becomes 
a  coral-like  animal,   the  Scyphula,  and  later  develops  into  an  attached  young 
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Medusa^  the  Scyphistoma.  When  this  Scyphistoma  has  developed  to  a  certain 
stage,  in  one  case  the  larger  portion  of  the  body  tears  itself  from  the  stem  as  a  free - 
swimming  Medusa,  The  remaining  stem  can,  however,  become  regenerated  into  a 
complete  attached  Medusa  (monodisc  strobila),  and  the  whole  process  may  be  repeated. 
We  thus  have  here  multiplication  by  detachment  and  subsequent  regeneration. 
The  detached  piece  has  indeed  so  little  to  regenerate  in  it  that  the  regenerative 
process  may  be  described  as  cicatrisation. 

Or  again  the  stem  of  the  Scyphistoma  becomes  regenerated  into  a  new 
Scjrphistoma  before  the  first  Medusa  has  detached  itself,  and  when  this  regenerative 
process  continues  without  the  Medusa  at  once  fully  detaching  themselves  we  have 
a  polydisc  strobila.  We  call  the  whole  process  strobilation,  and  it  has  been  described 
as  asexual  multiplication  by  axial  budding.  The  polydisc  strobila  is  a  temporary 
animal  stock. 

What  has  here  been  said  helps  us  to  understand  the  , 

Organisation  of  the  Cestoda  Body. 

In  the  body  of  the  large  majority  of  Cestoda  the  scolez  (Fig.  117) 
is  distinguishable  from  a  row  of  subsequent  segments  or  proglottides 

(Fig.  110,  E,  p.  153 ;  Figs.  115, 116). 
The  small  pear  or  cone-shaped  scolex 
itself  consiste  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The    former    carries    the    organs   of 
adhesion  (suckers,  hooks,  proboscides), 
by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itself 
to   the  intestinal  wall   of   the  host 
In  it  lie  the  single  commissures  be- 
tween the  longitudinal  trunks  of  the 
Fio.  117.— Three  heads  of  Tapeworms  nervous  system  which  may  be  regarded 
(soouoes).  ^.  Of  TamiasagmatajB  of  ^  y^^:^^  commissures.      It  therefore 
Tasnla  solium;    C,   of  Bothrlooephalus  •.        ..i    .i  .     .  ye 

latus.  corresponds  with  the  anterior  end  of 

the  Trematoda  body.  The  thinner  neck 
portion  of  the  scolex  is  followed  by  the  flattened  segments,  which  are 
small  at  first  but  increase  in  size  posteriorly.  The  neck  portion  of  the 
scolex  constantly  produces  new  segments,  which  push  back  those  already 
existing.  The  oldest  and  largest  segment  of  the  whole  chain  is  there- 
fore the  hindmost  In  the  segments  the  genital  organs  develop ;  indeed, 
the  whole  hermaphrodite  genital  apparatus  of  each  segment  answers 
to  the  whole  genital  apparatus  of  a  Trematode,  The  male  genital  organs 
are  first  developed  in  each  segment,  then  the  female;  then  follows 
fertilisation,  and  finally  the  segment  is  little  else  than  a  case  which, 
besides  the  remains  of  the  genital  organs,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  extended  uterus  containing  thousands  of  fertilised  eggs.  The 
row  of  segments  from  the  head  to  the  last  segment  represents  the  row 
of  consecutive  stages  of  development  of  the  genital  organs.  The  last 
segments  from  time  to  time  detach  themselves  singly,  or  several  together, 
and  reach  the  exterior  with  the  excrement  of  the  host. 

On  comparing  the  head  and  the  segments  we  find  that  the  head  has 
no  genital  organs,  and  none  of  the  segments  have  the  organs  of  adhesion 
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and  the  brain  commissures ;  or,  when  we  compare  the  head  and  pro- 
glottis with  a  Tremaiode,  we  find  that  the  head  has  not  the  trunk,  and 
the  proglottis  not  the  head,  of  the  Trematode  body.  The  head  and  one 
proglottis  together,  however,  answer  to  the  head  and  trunk,  and  thus 
to  the  whole  body  of  a  Trematode,  apart  from  the  fact  that  an  intestinal 
canal  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Cestoda, 

We,  however,  know  forms  whose  body  diuing  life  consists  only  of 
head  and  trunk,  which  is  not  clearly  divided  into  a  scolex  and  a 
proglottis.  Such  forms  are  AmphUina,  Caryophylkevs,  and  Archigetes, 
These  may  be  regarded  either  as  intestineless  Trematoday  or  unsegmented  ' 
CtMcda.  They  are,  in  any  case,  transition  forms  between  the  Trematoda 
and  Cestoda.  The  relation  existing  between  them  and  the  segmented 
Cestoda  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  between  the  Acraspeda  which  are 
attached  throughout  life  {e,g.  Lucemaria),  and  the  polydisc  strobila  of ,  ,71. 
Aurdia.  ^ ' 

A  segmented  tapeworm  must  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  strobila. 
The  young,  still  unsegmented  tapeworm,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
intestinal  wall,  ie.  the  scolex,  answers  to  the  young  stage  of  one  of  the 
unsegmented  Cestoda  mentioned  above  (Amphilina,  CaryophyllceuSy  or 
Archigetes),  in  which  the  genital  appai'atus  is  not  yet  developed  in  the 
slightly  developed  trunk,  the  future  neck.  Now  follows  the  incom- 
plete constriction  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  scolex  (the  trunk  or 
the  first  proglottis)  in  which  later  the  genital  organs  develop.  Re- 
generation of  the  constricted  part  then  takes  place ;  this  part  is  again 
constricted  and  again  regenerates,  and  so  on.  The  single  parts  remain 
connected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  form  the  segments  of  the 
tapeworm  chain  or  strobila.  Finally,  like  the  oldest  Medusa  discs  of 
a  polydisc  strobila  of  Amelia,  the  oldest  segments  of  the  tapeworm 
strobila  detach  themselves.  The  points  in  which  the  process  differs 
in  the  two  groups  are  essentially  the  following.  The  Medusce  which 
detach  themselves  from  a  polydisc  strobila  develop  further,  and  their 
sexual  organs  attain  development  only  after  detachment  The  segments 
of  the  Cestoda  which  detach  themselves,  however,  are  already  more 
than  mature  (sexually) ;  they  have  performed  their  function,  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilised  eggs,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  regenerate 
the  part  which  is  wanting  to  make  them  complete  Platodes,  i.e.  the 
head.  In  the  Medusa  strobila,  fiuther,  that  part  of  the  body  by  which 
it  is  attached,  viz.  the  apex  of  the  exumbrella,  is  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  body  both  physiologically  and  anatomically,  while  the  part  by 
which  the  tapeworm  is  attached  contains  at  least  the  principal  part  of 
the  central  nervous  systenL 

It  does  not  seem  difficult,  in  the  case  of  the  Tapeworm,  to  trace 
back  strobilation  to  the  phenomenon  of  regeneration.  Proceeding 
from  forms,  like  AmpkUina,  capable  of  regeneration,  we  can  understand 
that  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  which  the 
animals  lived  parasitically,  and  by  the  outward  movement  of  the  ex- 
crement, the  trunk,  with  the  genital  organs  it  contains,  would  be  torn 
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off  and  ejected,  the  head  which  remained  being,  however,  able  to  pro- 
duce a  new  trunk  by  regeneration.  This  process — the  tearing  off  of 
the  trunk  with  the  eggs,  the  continued  attachment  of  the  head,  and 
regeneration — ^must  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  these  parasitic 
forms.  By  the  tearing  off  of  the  trunk  and  its  ejection  the  greater 
dispersal  of  the  eggs  was  secured,  and  the  probability  of  the  iniecdon 
of  new  hosts  or  intermediate  hosts  thus  increased.  The  attached 
head  could  keep  its  ground  in  the  already  attained  bvourable  refuge 
for  the  parasite,  and  easily  regenerate  a  new  trunk  and  new  genital 
organs.  The  strobila  consisting  of  many  segments,  however,  offered 
the  immense  advantage  that  many  segments  could  be  benefited  by  the 
favourable  nutritive  conditions  of  parasitism,  and  could  develop  the 
genital  organs ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  periodical  tearing  off  of  the 
trunk  of  an  unsegmented  Tcsnia,  not  only  a  longer  time  must  pass 
before  a  new  sexually  ripe  trunk  would  form,  but  the  favourable  con- 
ditions of  nutrition  would  be  much  less  utilised. 

There  are  Tcenice  with  only  very  few  segments  (Tasnia  Echinoeoccus, 
with  3  to  4  proglottides);  others  possess  several  hundreds. 

In  a  few  Tcenue,  such  as  LigtUa  and  Tricenophorus,  the  outer  segmenta- 
tion  is  more  or  less  indistinct ;  internally,  however,  we  find  the  same 
repetition  of  the  genital  organs  as  in  the  typically  segmented  tape- 
worms, from  which  these  forms  must  without  doubt  be  derived. 

In  freshwater  Tnclada,  multiplication  by  fission  has  been  observed. 

Among  the  Rhahdocoela,  in  the  genera  Microstoma  and  Stenashmch 
we  find  interesting  processes  of  reproduction  by  axial  budding. 
They  can  be  best  investigated  in  M.  lineare.  In  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body  of  an  individual  a  double  transverse  partition 
wall  forms  between  the  intestine  and  the  skin.  Immediately  behind 
this  the  organs  characteristic  of  the  head  portion  of  the  Microstoma^ — 
the  pharynx  and  the  brain, — ^with  the  nerve  commissure  surrounding 
the  pharynx,  form.  The  two  septa  subsequently  move  somewhat  apart 
An  annular  constriction  of  the  body  takes  place  between  them,  and  the 
intestine  finally  also  becomes  constricted.  Only  then  does  the  spon- 
taneous separation  of  the  two  pieces  occur.  Long  before  this  separa- 
tion occurs,  however,  new  phenomena  have  appeared  in  both  pieces. 
In  the  first  place  the  posterior  piece  grows  to  the  same  size  as  the 
anterior.  Then  in  the  posterior  part  of  each  a  head  portion  again 
forms.  The  posterior  parts  of  each  principal  piece  thus  marked 
off  then  grow  to  the  size  of  the  two  parts  Ijing  in  front  of  them.  The 
whole  body  now  consists  of  4  pieces  of  equal  size.  This  process  is 
repeated  twice  in  the  same  way,  till  16  pieces  are  formed,  i.e.  till 
the  worm  stock  consists  of  16  individuals,  the  one  most  to  the  front 
possessing  the  original  pharynx,  the  original  brain,  etc.  Then  follows 
generally  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  individuals. 

Reproduction  by  gemmation  occm*s  further  in  the  young  stage  of 
Tcenia  called  the  Finn,  and  especially  in  those  finns  which  are  known 
as  C(£nurus  and  Echinococcus,     This  will  be  described  later  on. 
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XIV.  Ontogeny  of  the  Polyclada. 

As  a  short  iUustntion  of  the  development  of  the  PUtodes  fi:t)m  the  fertilised  egg, 
we  choose  the  Tttrhellaria  (PolyeladidcE),  [The  ontogeny  of  the  Bhahdoeala  is 
almost  unknown,  and  the  derelopment  of  the  Tridada  seems  to  ns  to  he  markedly 
coenogenetic.  The  eggs  of  these  latter  animals  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  numerous 
yolk  cells  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lie  imbedded  within  the  egg  cocoon,  and  it 
might  with  justice  be  said  that  the  eggs  and  embiyos  of  the  Tridada  live  parasitic- 
ally  on  these  yolk  cells,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Polydada,] 

We  have  already  (Fig.  94,  p.  125)  described  and  illustrated  the  first  stages  of 
segmentation.  The  4  micromeres  which  are  first  separated  by  constriction  yield  the 
whole  ectoderm ;  the  next  4  or  twice  4  in  like  manner  produced  form  a  large 
part  of  the  later  mesoderm.  The  descendants  of  the  4  ectoderm  micromeres  grow 
round  the  whole  germ  by  repeatedly  dividing,  thus  enclosing  not  only  the  4 
macromeres,  but  also  the  4  or  8  mesoderm  micromeres.  They  thus  form  at 
last  a  continuous  layer  of  epithelial  cells  round  the  whole  germ,  which  is  only  broken 
through  at  the  vegetative  pole  by  a  longitudinal  slit  corresponding  with  the  ventral 
medium  line  of  the  embryo.  This  longitudinal  slit  is  defined  as  the  blastopore  ;  it 
soon  completely  closes.  The  germ  is  now  at  the  stage  of  a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
planula,  in  which  there  is  already  a  formation  of  mesoderm  between  the  endodermal 
rudiments  (the  4  macromeres,  which  meantime  by  division  of  one  of  them  have 
increased  in  number  to  5)  and  the  ectoderm. 

The  4  or  8  mesoderm  micromeres  soon  increase  in  number  by  fission,  and 
thns  form  either  a  ring  of  mesoderm  cells  or  4  masses  of  mesoderm  cells  (2  anterior 
and  2  posterior).  The  macromeres,  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  continue  to  give  off 
by  constriction  micromeres,  which  again  increase  by  fission  and  yield  the  intestinal 
epithelium.  The  yolk-containing  macromeres  finally  become  disintegrated,  and  the 
yolk  is  used  u^  by  the  intestinal  ceUs.  Near  the  original  blastopore  a  depression  of 
the  ectoderm  occurs,  the  stomodsum,  as  the  first  beginning  of  the  pharyngeal 
apparatus.  The  germ  is  now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
at  the  stage  of  a  Scyphula  or  a  young  Cteiwphoran  larva. 

The  mesoderm  cells  extend  more  and  more  between  the  endoderm  and  the  ecto- 
derm ;  the  sensory  organs  first  appear  in  the  ectoderm,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
stomodsum,  near  the  original  animal  pole,  but  shifted  somewhat  along  the  median 
plane,  so  that  now  anterior  and  posterior  ends  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  These 
sensory  organs  take  the  form  of  2  or  8  eyes,  and  of  ceUs  which  carry  tufts  of  long 
hairs.  In  connection  with  these  sensory  organs,  which  in  the  case  of  eyes 
soon  sink  down  below  the  ectoderm  and  become  mesodermal,  the  paired  cerebral 
rudiments  arise  as  products  of  the  ectoderm,  and  these  also  soon  sink  under  the 
sor&ce  and  become  mesodermaL  The  two  rudiments  become  secondarily  connected 
by  transverse  bridges.  The  principal  nerve  trunks  seem  to  arise  as  outgrowths  of 
the  cerebral  rudiments  which  form  the  so-called  neural  plate. 

The  ectodermal  body  epithelium  becomes  provided  with  cilia  at  an  early  stage. 
In  the  centre  of  the  endoderm  the  enteric  cavity  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  absorption  of  the  yolk  by  the  endoderm  cells,  which  arrange  themselves 
peripherally  like  an  epithelium.  Into  the  base  of  this  cavity  the  stomadffium  soon 
breaks.  The  enteric  aperture  is  thus  formed.  The  stomodseum  changes  in  the 
following  way  into  the  definite  pharyngeal  apparatus.  A  circular  invagination  forms 
in  it,  the  first  heginning  of  the  pharyngeal  pouch.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  collection 
of  mesoderm  cells.  Into  the  pharyngeal  pouch  the  pharynx  itself  grows  as  a 
circolar  fold,  consisting  of  mesoderm  cells  and  a  covering  of  epithelium.     The 
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body,  which  till  now  has  been  tolerably  round,  begins  to  flatten ;  the  surface 
in  which  the  mouth  lies  can  as  the  ventral  surface  be  distinguished  from  the  dorsal 
surface  under  which  lie  the  eyes  and  brain.  The  mesoderm  cells  everywhere 
spread  out  between  the  intestine  and  the  body  epithelium,  and  form  a  continuous 
mass,  which  is  thicker  at  the  ventral  side.  Those  layers  of  mesoderm  which  lie 
close  under  the  epithelium  yield  the  dermal  musculature  ;  the  deeper  mesoderm 
cells  yield  the  body  parenchyma,  and  most  probably  also  the  germ-preparing  organs 
of  the  genital  apparatus. 

In  a  series  of  Polydada  whose  embryos  leave  the  egg  shell  very  early  as  free- 
swimming  MUler'i  lams  (Fig.  118),  a  ring  of  strong  and  long  cilia  which  encircles 
the  body  arises  directly  in  front  of  the  mouth  ;  this  is  the  so-called  preoral 
elliatdd  ring,  running  out  round  4  or  8  processes  of  the  body,  one  of  which  lies 
immediately  before  the  mouth  and  one  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  while  the 


Fio.  118.— Mfiller's  Polyclad  larva  (of  ThysaaoiooB  or  Timgla).  A^  Median  longitadinal 
section,  y,  Brain ;  Ad,  main  intestine ;  en,  endoderm ;  ec,  ectoderm ;  «tt,  sncker ;  pA,  pharynx ;  p(, 
pharyngeal  pouch ;  o,  mouth.  B,  The  same  fTom  the  side.  The  black  line  indicates  the  course  of 
the  preoral  ciliated  ring. 

other  2  or  6  lie  laterally  in  pairs.  These  processes,  with  their  strong  cilia,  are 
drawn  in  and  reabsorbed  when  the  free-swimming  larvae  sink  to  the  bottom  and  begin 
the  creeping  manner  of  life. 

The  differentiation  of  the  originally  single  enteron  into  main  intestine  and  gastro- 
canals  follows  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  mesodermal  septa  from  the  periphery 
more  or  less  far  inwards. 

The  position  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  on  the  ventral  surface  in  the  adult 
animal  is  determined  by  the  relative  growths  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves.  If 
they  grow  equally,  these  organs  lie  centrally ;  if  the  anterior  half  grows  the  more 
strongly,  they  lie  posteriorly  ;  if  the  posterior  grows  the  more,  then  they  lie  anteriorly. 


XV.  The  Life-history  of  the  Trematoda. 

Whereaa  from  the  fertilised  eggs  of  the  ectoparasitic  or  monogenetic 
Trematoda  other  Trematoda  develop  direct  without  their  young  being 
assigned  to  another  animal  or  host  than  that  occupied  by  the  adult, 
the  development  and  life-history  of  the  endoparasitic  or  digenetic 
Trematoda  is  remarkably  complicated.  We  choose  as  an  example  the 
tolerably  complicated  life-history  of  the  fluke,  Distoma  hepaiicum 
(Fig.  119),  which  is  parasitic  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  causing  the 
"  sheep  rot."  The  eggs  of  the  fluke  leave  the  liver  of  the  host  by  the 
bile  ducts,  pass  into  the  intestine,  and  are  ejected  with  the  excrement 
They  only  develop  when  they  meet  with  water.  In  this  case  there 
develops  in  the  egg  shell  (A)  a  ciliated  embryo,  which  leaves   the 
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egg  shell  and  swims  about  freely  {B),  It  is  club-shaped ;  at  the  thicker 
anterior  end  it  has  a  small  median  prominence,  behind  this  an  X-shaped 
eye  spot,  and  under  this  a  ganglion,  and  further  a  granulated  mass  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  intestinal  rudiment  We  can  also  recognise  2 
ciliated  cells  of  the  excretory  system.  The  greater  mass  of  the  body, 
however,  is  formed  of  germ  cells,  which  are  considered  to  be  partheno- 


Fio.  119.— Li2i»-hlftoi7  of  Diitoma  hepattoom,  after  Lenokart  ^,  Egg  with  embiyo.  B, 
Fra».iwliii]iiliig  dilated  emtoyo ;  o,  eye  spot.  C,  Sporooyst.  A  -S*  and  F,  Bodls ;  pK,  pharynx ; 
90,  birth  aperture ;  d,  intestine.  6,  Ceroarla ;  m«,  oral  sucker ;  n,  nerve  ganglia ;  b9,  ventral 
imcker;  gd^  forked  branches  of  the  intestine;  cd,  glands,  whose  secretion  yields  the  cysts. 
R,  Bnojfted  young  Dlttoma ;  e,  cyst    /,  Tovng  Dlitoma  In  the  dieep*8  InteiUne. 


genetic 

fertilised. 

spheres. 


possessing  the   capacity   of  developing  without  being 
These  germ  cells  divide  (furrow)  early,  and  become  cell 


The  embryos  must  meet  with  a  water-snail,  Limnmbs  truncatultLS,  and 
penetrate  into  its  respiratory  cavity  in  order  to  develop  further.  They 
here  lose  the  covering  of  cilia;  the  eyes,  the  ganglion,  and  the  granulated 
mass  become  disorganised.     Their  bodies  represent  a  pouch,  containing 
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in  its  interior  a  certain  number  of  cell  spheres  which  have  developed 
out  of  the  germ  ceUs  or  parthenogenetic  eggs.  Instead  therefore  of 
the  young  animals,  which  are  called  Sporocysis  (C),  developing  further 
into  new  Disioma,  they  not  only  remain  at  a  low  stage  of  development, 
but  they  even  suffer  a  considerable  degeneration.  It  seemd  as  if  early 
reproduction  were  the  only  function  of  this  Sporocyst.  The  cell  spheres 
which  they  contain  actually  develop  again  into  new  germs,  which 
leave  the  SporocysPa  body  as  RtdioR  {D,  E),  the  Sporoeyst  finally  disinte- 
grating, and  thus  never  developing  into  a  fluke.  The  Eedice  which 
have  become  free,  being  developed  out  of  the  parthenogenetic  eggs  of 
the  Sporocysts,  reach  a  higher  stage  of  development  than  their  mother. 
They  have  at  the  front  end  of  their  body  a  sucker-like  formation,  and 
also  a  pharynx,  a  simple  intestinal  tube,  and  a  birth  aperture  behind 
two  blunt  processes.  Here  also  we  find  numerous  germ  ceUs  between 
the  intestine  and  the  body  wall ;  these  begin  early  to  develop,  ie.  to 
divide.  The  Redue  in  fact^  like  the  Sporocysts,  do  not  grow  into  flukes ; 
they  first  creep  about  in  the  respiratory  cavity  of  their  host^  Lmturus 
trunoaiiduSy  and  then  penetrate  into  its  liver.  The  germs  which  develop 
in  them  again  become  Redue^  which  pass  out  by  the  birth  aperture 
and  are  parasitic  in  the  liver  with  their  parents.  This  second  genera- 
tion of  RidicR  (F)  again  reproduces  itself  parthenogenetically.  From 
their  germs,  however,  at  a  warm  time  of  year  are  developed,  not  Redw 
again,  but  larvsB  which  are  called  CercaruB  ((?).  These  CercaricB  already 
show  the  structure  of  a  young  Distoma ;  they  are  flat^  have  oral  and 
ventral  suckers,  a  pharynx  and  a  forked  intestine,  a  double  ganglion 
joined  by  a  transverse  commissure  in  front  of  and  above  the  pharynx, 
both  the  principal  branches  of  the  excretory  system,  and  besides  these 
—  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  CercaruB — a  movable  caudal 
appendage.  The  Cercarice  leave  the  mother  body,  ue,  the  Redice,  by  the 
birth  aperture,  forsake  their  host,  and  reach  the  water,  in  which  they 
swim  about  for  a  time  by  means  of  their  taiL  They  then  settle  upon 
grasses  or  plants  growing  in  water  in  flooded  meadows,  lose  their  tail 
and  become  encysted  by  the  help  of  the  secretion  contained  in  two  very 
large  glands  which  lie  laterally  in  the  body.  In  this  encysted  condition 
(H)  they  can  remain  a  long  time,  and  can  withstand  desiccation.  They 
reach  the  sheep's  intestine  if  occasion  offers  in  the  fodder,  and  there 
presumably  the  cyst  is  dissolved  and  the  young  Distoma  enters  the 
liver  through  the  bile  ducts.  Such  a  young  Distoma,  with  the  first 
branchings  of  the  intestine,  is  depicted  in  Fig.  119,  /. 

The  life-history  of  other  endoparasitic  Irematoda  runs,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  same  course.  The  free-swimming  Cercaria,  however, 
often  enters  into  a  second  intermediate  host^  in  which  it  becomes 
encysted  and  loses  its  tail  This  second  host  is  generally  an  inverte- 
brate animal.  The  encysted  Cercaria  enters  the  body  of  the  final  host 
(generally  a  vertebrate  animal)  when  the  second  intermediate  host  is 
eaten  by  the  latter. 

Several  different  generations,  therefore,  follow  each  other  in  a 
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regular  manner  in  the  endoparasitic  Trematoda.  The  generation  which 
multiplies  by  fertilised  eggs  always  reaches  the  full  degree  of  organisa- 
tion of  the  Trematoda;  the  following  generation,  which  reproduces 
itself  parthenogenetically  and  lives  in  other  hosts,  never  reaches  that 
degree  of  organisation ;  they  are  ripe  extraordinarily  early,  and  perish 
after  they  have  produced  another  generation,  which  also  remains  at  an 
early  embryonic  stage.  The  d^erent  generations  are  known  as 
Sporocysts^  Redm^  and  Distoma  generations.  The  regular  alternation 
of  such  generations  is  called  Heterogeny. 

XYL  The  Life-history  of  the  Cestoda. 

From  the  fertilised  eggs  of  the  Cestoda  there  proceed,  generally 
while  they  still  lie  in  their  egg  shells  in  the  uterus,  embryos  which, 
since  they  are  provided  with  6  hooks,  are  called  the  6-hooked  embryos. 
The  fate  of  tbiis  embryo,  which  only  in  Bothrioc^halus  is  ciliated  and 
swims  about  freely  in  water,  is  very  different  in  different  Cestoda. 
In  TcBnia  cucumerina,  which  is  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog, 
it  enters  the  body  of  the  dog  louse,  Trichodedes  canis.  It  here  gets 
rid  of  the  egg  shell  and  reaches  the  body  cavity,  where  it  develops 
into  a  small  worm,  at  one  end  of  which  the  head  develops  with 
its  rostellum  and  its  4  suckers,  while  at  the  other  the  pore  of  the 
excretory  system  can  be  made  out  The  head  is  somewhat  sunk  into 
the  body.  The  body  is  filled  with  numerous  calcareous  granules.  We 
have  here  simply  an  unsegmented,  not  yet  sexually  developed,  tape- 
worm, which  may  be  compared  with  a  young  AmphUina,  or  Caryo- 
phyUceuSy  or  Archigetes.  Through  the  dog's  habit  of  licking  and  cleaning 
itself,  the  present  host  of  this  young  form,  which  we  may  simply  call 
scolex,  is  liable  to  be  swallowed.  While  the  louse  is  digested,  the 
scolex  withstands  digestion,  the  calcareous  granules  neutralising  the 
acid  juices  of  the  stomach.  It  fastens  itself  to  the  intestinal  wall, 
and  begins  to  produce,  by  terminal  budding  or  strobilation,  the  chain 
of  proglottides  in  which  the  genital  organs  develop. 

In  this  simple  case  we  have  one  and  the  same  individual,  from 
the  egg  to  the  strobilising  intestinal  scolex.  The  6-hooked  embryo, 
the  scolex  in  the  body  cavity  of  the  louse,  and  the  strobilising 
scolex  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  are  the  same  individual  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  in  various  habitats.  In  most  of  the 
Cedoda,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  complications  in  the  develop- 
ment, this  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  In  a  series  of  Cestoda,  to 
which  Tcmia  solium  and  T.  sagimUa  belong,  the  6-hooked  embryo 
in  the  tissues  of  its  host  changes,  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
internally,  into  a  vesicle  surrounded  occasionally  by  a  special  capsule 
or  cyst  formed  out  of  those  tissues.  .  From  the  wall  of  this  vesicle, 
which  is  called  Finn  or  CystieeFCUS,  there  arises,  at  the  base  of 
an  invaginated  hollow  cone,  a  tapeworm  head  with  suckers,  rostellum, 
etc.  (Fig.   120).      While  most   investigators  regard  this  process  as 
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one  of  gemmation,  we  hold  it  to  be  simplj  one  of  growth  and 
differentiation.  The  head  with  the  vesicle  is,  according  to  our  opinion, 
a  young  sexless  Cesiode  answering  to  the  scolex  of  Tcmia  cucumerina  in 
the  body  cavity  of  the  louse,  only  in  this  case  the  trunk  or  proscolex 
becomes  extended  into  a  large  vesicle  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
before  the  head  of  the  tapeworm  with  its  suckers,  etc.,  forms.  The 
development  of  this  vesicle  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  special  adaptation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  head.  If  such  a  Cysticercus 
reaches,  with  the  tissue  of  its  host^  the 
intestine  of  a  new  host^  not  only  the  cyst, 
but  the  whole  vesicle  dissolves,  while  the 
head  and  rudimentary  neck  which  are 
evaginated  resist  digestion  because  of  the 
Fio.i2o.-oyrtioenmiortiu.  calcareous  bodies  they  contain.  In  other 
low.  Finn  of  Tania  loUimi,  words,  the  young,  sexless,  unsegmented  tape- 
cut  In  half.  The  scolex,  which    ^qhu  loses  its  vcsicular  trunk.     The  scolex 

is  Invaginated  into  the  vesicle,  is     *     ,  •.     i*     i_  ^     -x  r 

seen  with  iu  sucker,  and  rostei.  ^astcus  itsoM,  by  means  of  itfi  orgaus  of 
lum.  After  Lenokart.  adhesion,  to  the  intestinal  wall,  and  at  once 

regenerates  the  lost  portion  of  the  body  in 
the  form  of  the  first  proglottis,  which  in  the  developed  tapeworm 
chain  at  length  becomes  the  last  and  oldest,  and  new  segments 
follow  this  one. 

The  vesicle  of  the  Cysticercus  of  different  tapeworms  varies  in  size 
according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  contained.  It  is  sometimes  a  large 
sphere,  sometimes  merely  a  small  swelling  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  worm-like  Cysticercus. 

In  a  few  tapeworms  development  is  complicated  by  the  occurrence 
of  an  alternation  of  generations,  the  young  unsegmented  form  in  the 
intermediate  host,  the  finn,  multiplying  asexually  by  gemmation.  On 
the  wall  of  the  finn  there  thus  arise,  not  only  one  rudimentary  head, 
but  several,  indeed  very  many  heads.  Such  a  finn  is  called  a  Coenurus. 
It  occurs  in  Taenia  comurus.  In  the  finn  known  as  Echinococcus  (of 
T(enia  Echinococcus  of  the  dog)  there  arise  intemaUy  in  the  vesicular 
body  by  invagination  of  the  wall  numerous  daughter  vesicles,  and 
even  two  generations  of  such  vesicles,  on  whose  walls  several  heads 
form. 

We  must  further  remark  here  that  asexual  scolices  living  free  in 
water  have  been  observed. 


The  Influence  of  Parasitism  on  the  Structure  and  Development 

of  Animals. 

In  the  race  of  the  Platodes,  for  the  first  time  among  the  Metazoa,  the  parasitic 
manner  of  life  is  met  with  as  a  very  widely  spread  phenomenon.  Of  the  three  classes 
which  form  this  race,  the  two  classes  of  the  TremcUoda  and  the  Ccstoda  oonn.>t 
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entirely  of  parasitic  forms,  while  most  of  the  Turbellaria  live  freely.  The  transition 
from  the  free  life  to  the  parasitic  brings  with  it  such  &r-reaching  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  existence  that  the  original  organisation,  development,  and  life-history 
of  the  animals  most  necessarily  be  strongly  influenced  by  it  This  influence  cah  be 
stated  in  a  way  which  suits  iJl  cases  in  the  animal  kingdom  where,  in  a  naturally 
demarcated  animal  group,  parasitic  forms  appear  side  by  side  with  free-living  forms. 
Similar  variations  in  the  conditions  of  existenoe  have  as  a  consequence  similar  varia- 
tions in  structure  and  development. 

We  can,  apart  from  fine  shades  of  difference  in  manner  of  Ufe,  distinguish  two 
principal  groups  of  parasites :  (1)  the  Ectoparasitei,  which  are  parasitic  on  the  outer 
surface  of  other  animals,  and  (2)  EndoparasitM,  which  are  parasitic  in  the  intestine 
or  other  inner  organs.  The  ectoparasites  in  many  ways  form  the  transition  from 
non-parasitic  to  endoparasitic  animals,  for  they  still  retain  relations  to  the  outer 
world  which  the  latter  have  entirely  given  up. 

Parasitic  life  is  the  most  convenient  manner  of  life  for  the  attainment  of  food. 
Parasites  feed  at  the  expense  of  the  juices  or  tissues  of  their  hosts,  which  are 
abundantly  within  their  reach.  Once  on  or  in  the  host's  body,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
utility  for  them  to  retain  the  position  they  have  gained.  Hence  the  numerous  and 
varied  adaptations  for  the  attachment  of  the  body.  In  the  TremxUoda  and  Cestoda 
ve  find  suckers,  hooks,  and  protrusible  proboscides  armed  with  barbed  hooks  and 
other  organs  of  adhesion.  Many  parasites  possess  a  sucking  apparatus  to  suck  the 
juices  of  the  host.  TrenuUoda  suck  with  the  oral  sucker  and  pharynx  the  mucus  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the  food  pulp  in  the  intestine,  etc. 

The  ectoparasitio  TrenuUoda  possess  a  well-developed  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
often  even  richly  branched  ;  in  the  endoparasitic  forms,  which  are  supplied  with  food 
already  partly  dissolved,  the  work  of  digestion  is  facilitated.  The  intestine  in  endo- 
paradtio  TremoUoda  is  reduced  to  two  main  branches  or  to  a  simple  caecum  ;  in  the 
Sporooftt  generation,  which  multiplies  parthenogenetically,  it  has  become  quite  rudi- 
mentary. Here  feeding  takes  place  simply  by  the  difiusion  of  the  juices  of  the  host 
through  the  outer  skin  of  the  parasite.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Cestoda^  which 
hare  entirely  lost  their  alimentary  canaL  We  may  therefore  state  that  progressive 
accentuation  of  parasitism  is  accompanied  by  progressive  reduction  of  the  gastro-canal 
system,  ending  in  its  entire  disappearance. 

The  capacity  of  active  locomotion  is  generally  of  very  little  use  to  endoparasites. 
We  accordingly  find  in  them  that  those  parts  which  serve  for  locomotion,  locomotive 
organs  and  musculature,  are  more  or  less  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  many 
ectoparasites  (not  indeed  exactly  Platodes)  possess  a  well-developed  capacity  of 
locomotion,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  them,  chiefly  for  the  object  of  infecting 
new  hosts  {e.g,  the  flea).  Very  many  ectoparasites  can,  in  fact,  live  a  free  life  for 
a  time.  The  locomotory  system  and  its  musculature  are  therefore  generally  less 
degenerated  in  them  than  in  endoparasites. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  limited  locomotion  of  endoparasites  the  power  of 
directing  themselves  by  special  sensory  organs  is  unnecessary,  at  least  while  para- 
sitism lasts.  The  ectoparasitio  Tremaioda  already  are  far  more  sparingly  supplied 
with  sensory  organs  than  the  free-living  Platodes.  They  still  possess  eyes,  although 
of  a  very  simple  sort  The  endoparasitic  TrenuUoda  have  lost  even  these  sensory 
organs,  which  occur  only  temporarily  in  the  freely  moving  young  stages  of  the 
ciliated  larvse  and  the  Cercaria,  In  the  Cestoda  special  sensory  organs  are  altogether 
wanting. 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  nervous  system  depends  (1)  on  that  of  the 
musculature,  and  (2)  on  that  of  the  sensory  organs.  We*  thus  understand  the 
gradual  simplification  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  sensory  portion,  from 
the  ectoparasitio  TrenuUoda  to  the  endoparasitic,  and  finally  to  the  Cestoda.    On 
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account,  however,  of  the  strong  development  of  the  musculature  of  the  organs  of 
adhesion  the  nervous  system  in  relation  with  them  is  more  or  less  strongly  developed. 
Compare  the  strong  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  head  of  the  Ce^oda 
with  its  great  reduction  in  the  segments. 

Parasites  seem  to  have  a  very  slightly  developed  need  for  respiration.  Judging 
fipom  what  we  find  in  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  respiratory  organs 
very  often  become  degenerated,  especially  in  endoparasites.  The  parasitic  Platodes 
have  no  covering  of  cilia. 

The  excretory  system  in  the  Platode  parasites  is  developed  at  least  as  strongly 
as  in  the  free-living  forms. 

The  genital  organs  also  are  as  strongly  developed,  indeed  even  more  strongly 
developed,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Ripe  IHstoma  or  ripe  segments  of  Cestoda 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  genital  apparatus  and  the  genital  products.  But  to 
this  we  shall  return. 

We  therefore  see  that  with  increasing  accentuation  of  the  parasitic  mode  of  life 
there  is  a  proportional  reduction  of  the  sensory  organs  of  the  nervous  systems,  of  tiie 
special  digestive  system,  of  the  locomotory  organs,  and  also  of  the  respiratory  oigans, 
and  thus  a  degeneration  of  all  the  organs  except  the  genital  and  the  excretory  organs 
and  the  organs  for  adhesion  and  sucking. 

The  influence  of  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  on  the  development,  and  generally  on 
the  whole  life-histoiy  of  the  parasite,  is  not  less  striking. 

If  the  parasite  were  to  remain  during  life  and  in  all  stages  of  development 
parasitic  on  or  in  the  same  host,  it  would  perish  when  the  latter  died,  and  the 
whole  race  to  which  it  belongs  would  soon  also  perish.  There  must  therefore  be 
some  provision  or  other  for  the  infection  of  new  hosts.  This  infection  takes  place  in 
the  simplest  way  in  most  ectoparasites.  Many  of  these  retain  during  you^  their 
free  mode  of  life,  so  that  they  can  themselves  seek  out  their  hosts.  Others  retain 
throughout  their  power  of  free  locomotion,  and  vividly  recall,  in  their  mode  of  life  the 
beasts  of  prey. 

In  the  ectoparasitio  Trtmatoda  very  little  is  known  about  the  manner  of  infection 
of  new  hosts,  but  we  do  know — and  this  is  very  important — that  the  course  of 
their  development  is  direct  and  without  intermediate  hosts  belonging  to  animal 
groups  different  from  that  of  the  final  host  In  the  endoparasites  the  life-histoiy 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  complicated.  But  here  also  originally  fr«e-living  young 
forms  must  have  provided  for  the  spread  of  the  individuals  and  the  infection 
of  new  hosts,  and  thus  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  The  observation  of  free 
scolioes  gives  countenance  to  the  presumption  that  originally  a  free-living  young 
form,  a  scolex,  developed  from  the  fertilised  egg,  and  in  some  way  or  other  again 
found  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  final  host.  Most  parasites  are  specialists,  i.e.  they 
thrive  only  in  the  bodies  of  one  or  of  a  few  definite  animal  species.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  of  their  eggs  or  young  forms  only  very  few  on  the  average  reach  the 
bodies  of  true  hosts  ;  many  peiish  without  reaching  any  host,  many  find  their  way  to 
the  wrong  place,  go  astray  in  the  body  of  a  host  other  than  the  usual  one  and  there 
perish,  or  they  may  for  a  time  hold  their  ground  and  also,  as  experience  shows, 
develop  somewhat  further,  never,  or  very  seldom  at  any  rate,  attaining  full  develop- 
ment. This  perhaps  throws  light  on  the  origin  of  development  by  means  of  inter- 
mediate hosts.  Carnivorous  animals  devour  certain  animals  as  their  favourite 
food  ;  the  latter  are  themselves  carnivorous  or  herbivorous.  If  the  eggs  or  young  of 
a  parasite  accidentally  reach  the  body  of  an  animal  which  is  the  favourite 
food  of  its  proper  host,  and  if  they  could  there  remain  alive  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  the  probability  of  their  reaching  in  their  new  (intermediate)  host  the  intestine 
of  their  proper  host  would  be  greatly  increased.  This  or  some  similar  advantageous 
manner  of  being  smuggled  into  the  body  of  the  proper  host  might  become  established 
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is  that  most  advantageous  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  and  would  finally  become 
the  normal  mode  of  infection. 

In  the  systematic  review  the  intermediate  hosts  of  several  Trematoda  and  Cestoda 
are  given,  as  well  as  the  final  hosts.  The  biological  relations  between  the  host  and  the 
intermediate  host  can  easily  be  recognised,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Cestoda, 

Occasionally  there  are  two  intermediate  hosts  in  the  normal  course  of  life.  Free- 
living  young  forms,  e.g,  the  ciliated  larvee  of  the  Trematoda^  often  effect  the  transi- 
tion of  the  parasite  from  host  to  intermediate  host,  or,  as  the  Ceroaruet  from  inter- 
mediate host  to  definitive  host. 

In  the  Cestoda  it  is  possible  for  parasitism  to  thrive  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
passive  transmission  of  various  stages  of  the  parasite  from  host  to  host  that  the 
animals  never  lead  a  free  life.  The  degenerating  influence  of  the  parasitic  mode  of 
life  has  here  told  upon  all  stages  of  development 

However  refined  the  artifices  for  infecting  new  hosts  may  be,  the  result  of  the 
process  must  always^  to  an  extraordinary  extent  depend  upon  chance.  It  is  a  chance 
when  the  egg  or  the  embryo  of  the  Diatcma  hepaticum  reaches  the  water,  a  chance 
when  it  meets  a  LimTUBua  trunecUuliu,  a  chance  when  the  encysted  Cercaria,  with  the 
plant  on  which  it  lies,  is  eaten  by  a  sheep.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  eggs  thus 
miss  their  aim.  There  is  therefore  another  way  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  race  in  parasites,  viz.  their  extraordinary  fruitfulness  and  their  highly 
developed  capacity  of  reproduction.  This  capacity  is  very  easy  for  them,  because 
the  conditions  of  existence  in  which  they  find  themselves  are  the  most  favourable 
possible.  A  Dtstomo,  indeed  a  single  proglottis  of  a  TamiOf  is  capable  of  producing 
thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  eggs  and  embryos.  And  if  of  all  these 
eggs  but  1  or  2  on  the  average  reach  their  aim,  the  maintenance  of  the  race  is 
provided  for.  Propagation  by  gemmation  comes  to  the  assistance  of  sexual  propaga- 
tion by  fertilised  eggs  in  the  segmented  tapeworms  and  in  the  young  forms  known 
imder  the  names  of  JBehinocoeeus  and  Goenurua. 

In  those  cases  also,  in  the  Trematoda,  where  generations  living  in  the  so-called 
intermediate  host  are  not  surrounded  by  conditions  so  favourable  that  they  can 
develop  into  adult  TremaUfda  with  male  and  female  organs,  they  still  possess  the 
capacity,  in  spite  of  their  reduced  condition,  of  producing  at  an  early  stage  a  sort  of 
egg,  the  germ  cells ;  these  dispense  with  fertilisation  and  nevertheless  develop 
(parthenogenetic  reproduction  of  the  Sporocysts  and  Bediot). 

When  we  consider  the  degenerated  condition  of  the  Sporocysts  there  is  some 
justification  for  assuming  that  the  IHcyemidce  and  OrthonedidcB  (ef,  p.  60),  which  are 
very  similar  to  these  Sporocysts,  are  degenerated  Trematoda  from  whose  life-history 
the  typical  Tremjatode  generation  has  completely  disappeared. 

Strobilatlon  and  Segmentation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bodies  of  most  Cestoda  are  segmented,  and 
we  have  shown  this  segmentation  to  be  the  result  of  an  axial  budding 
or  strobilation.  The  whole  segmented  body  is  thus  an  animal  stock. 
In  a  few  TurbellarieL,  especially  in  Gunda,  segmentation  also  occurs,  but 
in  quite  another  way ;  this  is  the  regular  paired  arrangement  of  the 
organs  which  in  the  Polydada  and  Tridada  are  generally  present  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  is  a  repetition  at  regular  intervals  of 
the  transverse  commissures  of  the  nervous  system  (the  ladder  nervous 
sy St  <"!&;,  the  male  and  female  sexual  glands,  the  lateral  intestinal 
branches,  the  dissepiments  lying  between  them,  and  the   external 
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apertures  of  the  water- vascular  system.  Such  a  segmented  bodv 
represents  a  simple  Platode  individual,  not  a  Platode  stock;  it  does 
not  arise  by  budding.  Strobilation  and  segmentation  are  therefore 
to  be  clearly  kept  apart. 
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CHAPTEE   IV 

THE  ORGANISATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORMS 

(VERMES) 

The  race  of  the  worms  is,  even  after  the  exclusion  of  the  PlaiodeSj  which 
till  now  have  been  included  in  it,  by  no  means  a  natural,  well-demarc- 
ated division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  now,  as  heretofore,  it  is  like  a 
lumber  room,  to  which  all  those  groups  are  relegated  which  cannot  be 
placed  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  characterise  the  race  of 
the  worms  in  other  than  negative  terms.  All  worms  are  bilaterally 
symmetrieal  animals ;  their  detailed  structure,  however,  is  most  varied. 
They  are  raised  above  the  Codenteraia  and  Placodes  by  the  possession 
of  an  anus,  and  of  a  blood-vascular  system  which  undertakes 
physiologically  one  of  the  functions  of  the  gastro-canal  system  of  these 
animab.  Where  these  systems  are  wanting  a  secondary  degeneration 
has  perhaps  taken  place.  The  mouth  lies  at  the  extreme  anterior 
end  of  the  body,  originally  always  on  the  ventral  side.  A  body 
cavity  is  either  wanting,  or  is  developed  in  varying  degrees.  Under 
the  outer  body  epithelium  there  is  found  in  all  unshelled  forms  a 
generally  strong  muscular  layer  (dermo  -  muscular  tube).  The 
nervous  system  is  developed  in  very  different  ways.  The  only 
constant  point  is  the  presence  of  a  nerve  centre  placed  above  the 
(Bsophagus  (brain,  supra- OBSophageal  ganglion).  There  is  also 
generally  a  nerve  ring  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  the  oesopbJKgcnl 
ring,  from  which  longitudinal  trunks  run  backwards  in  trying 
number,  position,  and  arrangement.  All  these  portions -^  brain, 
(esophageal  ring,  and  longitudinal  nerves — belong  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  Excretory  organs  (nephridia)  are  found  in  all 
divisions,  but  imder  the  most  different  conditions.  They  often  perform 
the  function  of  conducting  the  sexual  products  out  of  the  body. 
Segmented  body  appendages  (extremities)  are  as  completely  wanting 
as  is  a  specialised  muscular  organ  of  locomotion  placed  on  the  ventral 
side  (foot).  A  strictly  localised  central  organ  of  the  blood-vascular 
system  (heart)  has  been  observed  only  in  the  ^"ochiopoda. 

VOL.  r  N 
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THE  FOURTH  RACE  OR  PHYLUM  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

VERMES. 

Systematic  Review. 

Class  L  NemerUna  (Rhynooenla). 
Body  ciliated,  eztemAlly  unsegmented,  elongated,  generally  somewhat  flattened 
doTBo-ventrally.  Without  distinct  body  cavity,  intestine  straight,  mostly  with 
lateral  diverticula,  anus  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Above  the  intestine  a 
proboscidal  apparatus,  generaUy  emerging  in  front  of  and  above  the  mouth.  The 
central  nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain  lying  between  the  proboscis  and  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  of  two  Literal  longitudinal  trunks.  Blood- vascular  and  excretory  systems 
present  Sexes  separate.  By  regular  repetition  of  the  inner  organs  (lateral  intestinal 
diverticula,  iroular  commissures  of  the  longitudinal  nerves,  sexual  glands)  a  sort  of 
iiiixcr  vSC'^u«cTitation  often  arises  (Pseudometamerism).    Almost  exclusively  marine. 

Order  1.  Palaonemartiiia. 

Head  without  deep  lateral  longitudinal  furrows.  Proboscis  without  stylets. 
Mouth  behind  the  brain.     Carinella,  Polia, 

Order  2.  BchiionemerUna. 

On  each  side  of  the  head  a  deep  longitudinal  groove.  Proboscis  without  stylets. 
Mouth  behind  the  brain.     Linens,  Borlasia,  CerebratiUus,  Langia. 

Order  8.  HoplouemertinA. 

Head  without  deep  lateral  longitudinal  grooves.  Proboscis  armed  with  one 
stylet  or  several.  Mouth  generally  in  front  of  the  brain.  Ampkiporus,  Drepano- 
phorus,  Tetrastanma,  Nemertes. 

Order  4.  tfaUcobdeUina 

Head  without  lateral  longitudinal  grooves.  Proboscis  without  stylets.  One 
sucking  disc  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  McUacobdella,  Parasitic  in  marine 
mussels. 

Class  IL  Nttnatbelmia. 

Body  cylindrical,  spindle-shaped,  or  thread-like,  unsegmented,  covered  with  a 
+hi'  -  cuticle.  Body  cavity  generally  spacious.  Intestine  straight  or  wanting. 
,  it  tl»»'  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Neither  blood-vascular  nor  excretory 
^^mparable  with  those  of  any  other  worms.  Sexes  usually  separate.  Ner- 
'  .  -vc>Nem  an  oesophageal  ring,  a  medio-dorsal,  and  a  medio- ventral  longitudinal 
V '.III;.  \n  inner  metamerism  is  wanting,  but  the  circular  commissures  of  the  longi- 
tuiiLU  r.  rves  may  repeat  themselves  in  the  Nematoda  with  tolerable  regularity. 
Mo.^tly  1  vrasitic. 

Order  1.  Nem&toda. 

With  :  Ustinal  canal,  without  proboscis.  Family  BnqpUda,  mostly  free-liviig 
in  the  sea,  less  frequently  in  fresh  water  or  on  land,  without  oesophageal  bulb,  often 
with  eyes.  F-  -lily  AnguilltUida,  small,  partly  parasitic,  partly  free-living  animals, 
with  do» . ' '.  >  .pha^eal  bnl * ..  .v ! Oj  .: f  rjr^  Tylenehua  scandens,  in  grains  of  whea t . 
Anffuillu:a  auu,  in  pablti,  t.^ni.  ntiug  vii  t^  ir,  etc.    Rhahditis  niqrwenosa.  iiLjiaiu  . 
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muddy  earth.  Sexes  separate.  The  females  are  viviparous,  and  produce  only  a  few 
young  (4  at  most),  which,  after  being  hatched,  find  their  way  into  the  lungs  of 
frogs  and  toads,  and  there 
develop  into  mature  her- 
maphrodite animals  {Ascaria 
ni^rtnxnota),  from  whose  fer- 
tilised eggs  the  free -living 
KkahdUis  generation  again 
arises.  The  life-history  thus 
exhibits  a  sort  of  heterogeny. 
SphoenUaria  homihi,  the  Rhab- 
dUU']Jik&  young  form  lives 
m  the  earth.  The  fertilised 
females  find  their  way  into 
the  female  humble  bee,  where 
they  are  parasitic  in  the  body 
cavity  or  in  the  intestine. 
The  uterus,  which  is  filled 
with  embiyos,  soon  begins  to 
hang  out  frt>m  the  female 
genital  aperture,  and  becomes 
a  large  pouch,  to  which 
the  worm-body  finally  forms 
merely  a  small  insignificant 
appendage.  MermUhidoCyVntYi' 
out  anus.  The  young  are 
parasitic  in  the  body  cavity 
of  Insects',  they  make  their 
way  out  into  damp  earth, 
where  they  become  sexually 
mature  and  reproduce  them- 
selves ;  Mermis  nigrescens, 

Filariidde:  Filaria  medin- 
fnns  (medina  worm),  may 
have  a  breadth  of  0*5-2  mm. 
and  length  of  nearly  a  metre  ; 
in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  of  man,  in  warm 
regions  of  the  Old  World. 
The  young  in  small  Crustacea 
[Cydopidx).  Trichotrachelidw: 
Trichoeephalus  dispar,  with 
swollen  hinder  body,  in  the 
human  csecum. 

Trichina,  spiralis  (Fig. 
121)  lives  sexually  mature 
as  the  so-called  intestinal 
Trichina  in  the  small  intestine 


Fio.  121.— Trichina  spiraUa  (after  Glaus).  A,  Encysted 
muscle  Trichina;  mf,  imaltered  muscle  fibres ;  /,  fat  globules ; 
cy,  cyst ;  bfc,  envelope  of  connective  tissue.  B,  Female  Intes- 
tinal Trichina ;  ov,  ovary ;  e,  embryos ;  < fc,  cell  bodies  (in  the 
post  oesophageal  division  of  the  intestine) ;  wo,  female  aperture. 

of  man  and  in  that  of  many    ^»  ^^^^  intestinal  Trichina ;  a,  cesophagus ;  h,  testis ;  d«, 

mammals ;  is  viviparous  ;  the    ^^'^'^  ^aculatorius. 

female  (5)  is  ca.  8  mm.,  the  male  {C)  half  as  long.     The  young  bore  their  way 

into  the  intestinal  wall,  pass  from  here  through  the  body  cavity,  or  with  the  blood 
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in  the  veins  into  the  musculature,  penetrate  the  muscle  fibres,  and  there  surround 
themselves  with  a  oyst  or  capsule  which  afterwards  becomes  calcareous  {A), 
Encysted  muscle  THehinx  cause  trichinosis.  Men  become  infected  by  eating 
trichinous  pork  which  is  uncooked  or  not  sufficiently  cooked.  Pigs  are  mnch 
exposed  to  infection  on  account  of  their  omnivorous  habits.  The  principal  carriers 
of  Trichina,  however,  are  rats  which  happen  to  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  infected 
animals,  and  so  secure  the  continued  existence  of  the  parasites. 

StrongylidoB :  Vochmius  {Anckylostoma)  duodetuUiSf  with  strong  oral  capsule 
armed  with  teeth.  Female  as  long  as  2  cm.,  male  half  as  long.  In  the  human  small 
intestine  (Egjrpt,  Brazil,  India,  the  Antilles,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium).  Chiefly 
among  labourers  in  pits,  mines,  or  tunnels.  Causes  the  so-called  miner's  ansmia. 
Eustrongylus  gigas,  female  80-100  cm.  long.  In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  of  the 
dog  and  other  mammals.  AscaHdce:  Ascaris  lumbrieaides,  male  up  to  25  cm., 
female  to  40  cm.  in  length.  In  the  human  small  intestine.  Oxyurit  vermieuiariSy 
female  up  to  1  cm.  in  length,  male  half  as  long.  In  the  human  large  intestine. 
Specially  common  in  children. 

The  OordiidcB  hold  an  isolated  position  among  the  Nematoda  on  account  of 
peculiarities  of  inner  organisation  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  anatomical  portion. 
The  mouth  in  adult  animals  is  closed,  and  the  intestine  partly  degenerated. 
Gordius  aquatieus,  in  the  adult  sexually  mature  condition  free  in  fresh  water. 
The  embryos  find  their  way  into  insect  larva,  where  they  become  encysted.  If  these 
larvee  are  devoured  by  preying  insects  which  live  in  water,  the  embryos  develop  in 
the  body  cavities  of  these  new  hosts,  escaping  into  the  water  as  sexual  maturity 
approaches.     30-90  cm.  long,  1  mm.  thick. 

Order  2.  Aoanthocephala  (Fig.  172,  p.  258). 

Mouth  and  intestine  wanting.  At  the  anterior  end  a  protrusible  proboscis 
armed  with  hooks.  Entirely  parasitic.  Eehinorhynchus :  E.  gigas,  in  the  small 
intestine  of  the  pig.     Larvte  in  cockchafer  grubs. 

Class  III.  Annnlata  (Segmented  Womu). 

Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  or  more  or  less  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  Skin  soft, 
or  with  more  or  less  hard  and  rough  chitinoid  cuticle.  Marked  metamerism  or 
segmentation  of  the  inner  organs ;  generally  also  outwardly  visible.  The  body  cavity, 
with  the  exception  of  Hirvdinea  and  Myzostomid/Zy  well  developed.  The  blood- 
vascular  system  generally  well  developed,  seldom  quite  degeperated.  The  intestinal 
canal  runs  mostly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mouth  to  the  terminal  anus.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain,  an  oesophageal  ring,  and  a  usually  distinctly 
segmented  chain  of  ventral  ganglia.  The  excretory  system  (wanting  in  Myzostoifw) 
consists  of  segmentally  arranged  paired  nephridia.  Nephridia  often  perform  the 
function  of  conducting  the  sexual  products  to  the  exterior. 

Order  1.  Hinidinea=I>itcophora  (Leeches). 

Body  externally  ringed.  A  definite  number  of  consecutive  rings  correspond 
with  an  internal  segment.  Round  the  mouth  an  oral  sucker,  at  the  hinder  end 
of  the  body  under  the  anus  a  ventral  sucker.  Skin  soft  Setse  wanting.  Intes- 
tine mostly  with  paired  lateral  diverticula.  Body  cavity  degenerated  and  com- 
municating with  the  well-developed  blood-vascular  system.  Numerous  pairs  of 
nephridia  segmentally  arranged  (looped  canals),  which  are  not  used  for  conducting 
the  sexual  products  to  the  exterior.     Hermaphrodite :  testes  in  several  pairs,  seg- 
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mentally  amaged,  with  special  efferent  ducts  ending  in  a  single  median  external 
aperture.  A  pair  of  germaria  placed  in  front  of  the  testes  ;  female  aperture  behind 
the  male ;  both  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Parasites  or  carnivorous  ;  fresh 
water,  in  the  sea,  or  on  land. 

Sub-Order  1.  Bhynobobdellito. 

With  cylindrical  tabular  pharynx  lying  free  in  the  pharyngeal  pouch,  and  pro- 
trosible  through  the  mouth.  Clepsine,  P<nUdbdeUa,  BranchelUon  (with  gill-like 
appendages  on  the  back).    The  two  latter  in  the  sea,  parasitic  on  sharks. 

Sub-Order  2.  GnathobdellidM. 

The  phaiynx  is  a  muscular  thickening  of  the  oesophageal  wall,  which  projects 
into  the  lumen  in  the  shape  of  3  plates  or  ridges  occasionally  toothed. 

Birudo  medieinalia  (the  ordinary  leech),  ffcBtnqpia  Aulastomum  (horse-leech), 
Kej^lis,  Some  ffirudinida  live  on  land.  The  remaining  QnathcMtllida  are 
fresh-water  forms. 

Order  2.  Ghatopoda. 

The  external  segmentation  of  the  body  mostly  corresponds  with  an  inner  segmenta- 
tion. In  special  segmentally  arranged  glandular  saccules  of  the  outer  integument 
(setigerous  glands)  arise  setee,  which  project  freely  above  the  skin.  Body  cavity 
well  developed,  separated  from  the  blood -vascular  system.  The  sexual  products 
develop  in  special  regions  of  the  epithelial  lining  (endothelium)  of  the  body  cavity, 
into  which  they  generally  soon  fall,  and  escape  thence  through  more  or  less 
strongly  modified  nephridia  (vasa  deferentia,  oviducts,  genital  pouches,  segmental 
organs).  The  following  division  is  artificial,  and  is  only  retained  from  practical  con- 
siderations. 

Sub-Order  1.  01igoeh»ta. 

The  setigerous  glands  do  not  open  on  special  blunt  processes  of  the  body 
(parapodia);  outer  appendages  (antennae,  feelers,  feeler -cirri,  cirri,  gills,  etc.)  are 
wanting.  Hermaphrodite.  Direct  development.  In  fresh  water  or  on  land.  Fam. 
Aphanoneura:  jSolosoTna,  Fam.  Ndidomorpha :  JVat9,  Dero,  Stylaria,  Fam. 
ChatogcutridtB :  ChactogasUr,  Fam.  DiscodrUida  (posterior  end  of  body  modified 
into  a  sucker ;  parasitic  on  OnutcMa) :  Branehiobdella^  Fam.  EnehytrctidcB:  Po/chy- 
drihUf  EnchytrcBus,  Anaehaia,  Fam.  Tub\fieidcB :  TubifeXf  PaammorycUs,  ClUelliOt 
Limnodriliu,  Fam.  PhreoryctidcB:  Phreoryetes.  Fam.  Lumbrieulidce:  Lumbrieultis, 
Shynchelmii,  StylodrUus,  Fam.  CriodrilidcB:  Criodrilus,  Fam.  Lumbricidca: 
AUuTUBf  Dendrobcaui,  AUdldbophora,  Lumhrieus  (earth-worm).  And  the  related 
forms  Urochcda,  Eudrilus,  AeaiUhodrilm,  Periehceta,  Pleurocheeta,  Mmiligaster, 

An  uncertain  position  within  the  Chcetcpoda  is  taken  by  the  so-called  Archi- 
amtlida  {Polygcrdvus^  Protodrilua,  Ctenodriltia,  ffistriobdeUa)  and  Saccoeirrus-^ 
fonns  whose  organisation  exhibits  simple  embryonic  characteristics. 

Between  the  Oliqoehaeta  and  the  PolychcUa  stand  the  families  of  the  CapiUUidce 
{CapiUlla,  Notomastus,  Daayhranehtu),  and  Opheliaeea  {Ophelia,  Travisia,  Polyoph- 
ihalmus).  The  first  have  no  blood-vessels.  In  both  the  parapodia  are  much  reduced. 
Gills  may  be  present  or  absent.    Head  not  distinctly  separated. 

Sub-Order  2.  Polycfaata. 

The  sets  stand  on  very  strongly  developed  segmentally  arranged  elevations  or 
parapodia.    On  the  head,  antennae  or  feeler-cirri ;  on  the  trunk  segments,  cirri,  gills, 
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or  other  appendages,  which  generally  stand  on  the  parapodia.  Sexes  mostly  sepante. 
Development  with  metamorphosis.     Marine.    , 

As  Sadentazia^Capitiliraaehiata  (Tabiooloiu  worms).— Pharynx  (probosda) 
mostly  non-protnisible ;  without  jaws.  Eyes  wanting,  or  small  but  nuneroos 
in  the  head.  Parapodia  slightly  developed,  the  upper  with  hair-like  sets;  the 
lower  are  transverse  swellings  with  hooked  setae.  Gills  chiefly  on  the  anterior 
segments,  or  limited  to  the  head.  Live  in  various  kinds  of  tubes.  Fam.  CirratiUidoc  : 
CimUultis,  Fam.  Arenieolidce:  ArenieoUz,  Fam.  Spionidte:  Spio,  Fam.  Arididce  : 
Arida»  YBja.  Chlorhoemidos :  Siphtmostoma.  YdJtuTet-ebdlid^B:  Lani4x{^er^ht\\A), 
Polymnia,  Amphitriie,  Fam.  SerpulidoB :  SerptUa,  Sahella,  Spirographis,  Myxicola, 
Frotula.  Fam.  ffermellidce:  SdbeUaria  (Fig.  147,  p.  221).  Fam.  Stenuupidos : 
SUrmupis. 

B.  Erxmiiiia=]>ono1iraaehiata  (carnivorous  Annelids). — Pharynx  protrosible, 
mostly  with  jaws ;  head  distinct,  mostly  with  a  few  large  eyes.  Parapodia  well 
developed.  Gills  generally  on  the  dorsal  parapodia.  Free-swimming  or  creeping 
animaJjB,  many  of  which  Uve,  at  any  rate  at  certain  times,  in  tubes  of  their  own 
making.  Fam.  Apkrodilea:  Aphrodiie,  ffermione,  Polynae,  Fam,  Amphinomidac : 
Amphinome,  Euphraayne,  Notopygos,  Fam.  Eunieidos :  LHopatrOt  Eunice  (Fig.  124, 
p.  188),  Hallck,  Fam.  Nereidce :  Nereis,  Nephthys.  Fam.  Glyeeridcc :  GlycercL  Fam. 
Sylhdoe:  Saploayllis,  Syllis,  Exogone,  Autdytiis,  Myrianida,  Fam.  Henonidae: 
ffesione,  FanL  Phyllodocida :  Phyllodoce,  Fam.  Aleiqpidce:  Aleiope,  Asterope. 
Fam.  Tomopteridec:  Tomqpteris, 

Sub-Order  8.  Echinrlda. 

Body  tubular,  in  adult  condition  unsegmented'  or  indistinctly  segmented, 
without  parapodia,  without  cirri,  without  gills.  In  front,  on  the  ventral  side,  2 
hooked  setae.  In  the  terminal  portion  of  the  much-coiled  intestine  2  anal  glands 
enter  (modified  nephridia  of  the  anal  region),  which  may  be  considered  as  excretory 
organs.  There  are  besides  2  or  8  pairs  of  nephridia,  or  only  one  nephridium. 
Anterior  end  of  the  body  over  the  mouth  produced  into  a  long  variously  shaped 
mobile  prostomium  (cephalic  lobe)  with  ventral  furrow.  With  blood-vascular  system. 
Sexes  separate.  Development  with  metamorphosis.  Marine  animals  with  unknown 
mode  of  life.  Echiunu  (Fig.  148,  p.  223),  TJuUasscma,  Bonellia,  The  diminutive 
Turbellaria-like  ciliated  males  of  this  last  species  live  parasitically  in  the  females. 

Order  8.  Hyiottomida. 

Body  flat,  disc-shaped,  externally  unsegmented.  Margin  of  the  body  with  cimis- 
or  wart-like  processes.  On  the  ventral  side,  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  5  pairs  of 
parapodia,  with  hooks  and  supporting  rod.  In  addition  to  the  parapodia,  on  each  side 
4  suckers.  Pharynx  as  in  the  BhynchobdellidoB  among  the  Hirudinea.  Intestine 
with  branched  lateral  diverticula.  Body  cavity  reduced.  Circulatory,  excretory,  and 
respiratory  organs  wanting.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  oesophageal  ring* 
and  of  a  ventral  chord  fused  into  a  ventral  ganglionic  mass.  The  brain  is  reduced. 
Hermaphrodites.  The  oviducts  and  the  intestine  together  enter  a  cloaca.  The 
seminal  ducts  have  two  separate  external  apertures  on  the  ventral  side.  Besides 
hermaphrodite  individuals,  there  are,  in  certain  species,  small  males  (complementary 
males).     Parasitic  on  Crinoids  (Fig.  175,  p.  262). 

Class  IV.  Prosopygia. 

Body  naked  or  shelled,  varying  greatly  in  form.  Round  the  mouth  a  circle  of 
ciliated  tenacles,  which  are  often  inserted  on  a  common  horseshoe-shaped  tentacle- 
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carrier  (lophophore),  which  may  itself  be  produced  into  arms  on  each  side.  Without 
parapodia,  and  mostly  without  setae.  The  anus  is  nearly  always  placed  far  to  the 
front.  The  intestine  runs  backwards,  but  bends  forwards  again  in  a  lo6p.  Body 
imsegmented,  or  quite  indistinctly  segmented.  Blood- vascular  system  wanting,  or 
dereloped  in  varying  degrees.  Number  of  nephridia  reduced  (at  the  most  2  pairs) ; 
they  occasionally  serve  as  ducts  for  the  transmission  of  the  sexual  produ(fts,  and 
emerge  to  the  front  not  £91*  from  the  anus.  Sexes  separate.  Only  PhoronU  is 
hermaphrodite.    Live  in  the  sea ;  only  a  few  forms  in  fresh  water. 

Order  1.  fiUpnnoulaoML 

Body  elongated,  tubular,  naked.  The  front  part  of  the  body,  which  is  mostly 
thmner,  can  be  invaginated  like  a  proboscis  into  the  larger  and  longer  hinder  part 
(trunk)  by  means  of  special  retractors.  Body  cavity  very  spacious.  Blood« vascular 
system  (?)  much  reduced  or  wanting.  The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  brain, 
(Esophageal  ring,  and  median  ventral  longitudinal  trunk.  Segmentation  is  perhaps 
denoted  by  nerve  rings,  which  are  regularly  repeated.  Live  in  mud  or  lurk  in 
holes ;  marine. 

Sub-Order  1.  BipnuonlidiB. 

Anus  dorsal  and  anterior,  on  the  boundary  between  the  proboscis  and  the  trunk. 
Mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles.  Usually  2  typical  nephridia,  opening  externally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus ;  also  serving  as  efferent  ducts  for  the  sexual 
products.  The  vascular  system  consists  principally  of  2  tentacle  vessels,  which 
accompany  the  fore-gut.     Sipunculus  (Fig.  1S8,  p.  208),  Phaseolosomcu 

Sub-Order  2.  Priapnlida. 

Anus  dorsal  at  the  posterior  end.  No  tentacles  around  the  mouth.  No  blood- 
Tascukr  system.  No  nephridia.  Two  anal  glands  which  emerge  close  to  the  anus 
and  function  in  the  young  as  excretory  organs  and  in  adults  as  genital  organs. 
Priapulia  (at  the  posterior  end  a  tuft  of  appendages  which  probably  function  as 
gills),  Halyeryptus  (without  this  caudal  appendage). 

Order  2.  PhoronidM. 

Body  vermiform,  in  an  attached  chitinous  tube.  Numerous  tentacles  stand  on  a 
horseshoe-shaped  base  around  the  mouth.  Anus  quite  to  the  front,  towards  the 
dorsal  side,  near  the  mouth.  Around  the  mouth  a  nerve  ring  (oesophageal  ring). 
Two  nephridia  emerging  to  the  front,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  ducts  for  the 
transmission  of  the  sexual  products.  A  simple  blood-vascular  system  present. 
Hermaphrodites.     Single  species  :  Phoronis. 

Order  3.  Bryoioa. 

Small  animals.  Anus  towards  the  dorsal  side,  near  the  mouth.  A  cerebral  ganglion 
between  mouth  and  anus.  Nephridia,  when  present,  in  one  pair  of  embryonic  type, 
emerging  near  the  mouth  and  not  acting  as  ducts  for  the  transmission  of  the  sexual 
products!  Numerous  tentacles  on  a  base,  which  is  often  horseshoe-shaped,  around  the 
month.    Form,  mostly  by  gemmation,  variously  shaped  attached  stocks. 

Sub-Order  1.  Pterobnmohla. 

Tentacle-carrier  lengthened  out  on  each  side  into  a  long  arm-like  process  directed 
dorsally  and  posteriorly,  and  carrying  the  little  tentacles  in  two  longitudinal  rows 
along  its  whole  length.     Intestine  limited  to  the  swollen  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
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which  is  prolonged  backwards  like  a  stalk.  Body  cavity  little  developed.  Colonial, 
in  tnbes  which  raise  themselves  on  a  common  creeping  stem.  JlhabdopUuiru, 
Cephalodi$eu8  is  a  related  form. 

Sub-Order  2.  Eetoproeta. 

Anal  opening  outside  of  the  tentacle  carrier.  Tentacle  carrier  not  produced. 
Anterior  body  naked,  posterior  body  shelled.  Without  stalk.  Anterior  body  so 
enveloped  in  a  fold  of  the  posterior  body  as  to  be  either  temporarily  or  permanentiy 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  (tentacle  sheath)  out  of  which  it  can  be  protruded.  Body 
cavity  tolerably  spacious.      Shell   often    calcareoiis.     ColoniaL     Phylaetokemata, 

Tentacle  carrier  horseshoe-shaped.  In- 
habit fresh  water.  CriMateUa,  Alcy- 
(mella,  Frederieella,  Lcphopus  (Fig. 
122),  PlumaUUa  (Fig.  189,  p.  208). 
Oymfu>lcenvaUi,  Tentacle-carrier  circu- 
lar. Live,  with  the  exception  of  Pal%t- 
dietlla,  in  the  sea.  Cellqwra,  Eaehara, 
BugtUa,  Flu^ra,  Alcyanidium,  ffor- 
nenif  etc. 

Sub-Order  8.  Entoproeta. 

Anal  opening  inside  the  tentacle 
carrier.  A  tentacle  sheath  wanting. 
Body  stalked.  With  one  pair  of  neph- 
ridia.  Body  cavity  reduced,  Pedi- 
edlina^  colonial.  Loxowma^  living 
singly.    Marine. 

Order  4.  Braehlopoda(Fig.l78,p.269). 

The  dorsal  and  the  ventral  body 
walls  form  a  fold  directed  to  the  front, 
so  that  the  body  is  covered  by  dorsal 
and  ventral  mantle  folds,  which  may 
coalesce  behind  and  at  the  sides.  The  mantle  folds  secrete  calcareous,  and  occasionally 
homy  shell  valves,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventraL  The  ventral  valve  is  generally  the  more 
concave.  At  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  inserted  the  two  long  oral  arms  set  with 
lateral  cirri;  these  arms  lie  spirally  rolled  up  in  the  mantle  cavity,  which  is 
formed  by  the  mantle  folds,  and  are  often  supported  by  a  special  calcareous  skeleton 
united  to  the  dorsal  valve.  Anus  wanting,  or  lies  asymmetrically  and  anteriorly, 
to  the  right,  near  the  mouth.  In  Crania  only  it  lies  quite  behind,  in  the  dor^ 
middle  line.  Central  nervous  system  is  an  oesophageal  ring  with  weakly  developed 
brain  and  infr«-cesophageal  ganglionic  swellings.  One  pair  (less  frequently  two  pairs) 
of  nephridia,  at  the  same  time  ducts  for  the  transmission  of  the  sexual  products,  open 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  mouth  into  the  mantle  cavity.  Blood- vascular  system 
probably  present,  with  a  heart  placed  above  the  intestine.  The  posterior  eUd  of  the 
body  is  often  prolonged  into  an  attached  stalk,  which  emerges  either  between  the 
shell  valves  {LingtUa),  or  through  a  hole  in  a  posterior  upward  bulging  of  the  larger 
ventral  valve.  In  many  cases  the  stalk  is  wanting,  and  the  shell  is  fastened  to  Uie 
surface  on  which  it  rests  direct  by  the  ventral  valve.  Exclusively  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  species  and  genera  are  fossil.  The-im^cie^Lingula 
has  maintained  itself  since  the  Paleozoic  epoch.  5^*^ 


Fio.  132.— Anterior  body  of  Lophopus  (after 
AllmanX  ttom  the  right  side.  (,  Tentaclei  cat  off 
near  the  base ;  o,  month ;  ep,  epUtome ;  st,  fore- 
gut  ;  0a,  ganglion ;  an,  anna ;  pTf  hind-gnt.  The 
firee  ends  of  the  tentaele-carrier  are  cut  off. 
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Sab-Order  1.  Teiticardinei. 

The  shell  valves  are  hinged  together  by  interlocking  processes.  An  anus  is  want- 
ing. TeTtbraiului^  WcUdheimia,  Theeidium  (attached  by  the  larger  shell  valve). 
Argiope,  Shyncanetta  (Fig.  125,  p.  191),  Spiri/er. 

Sub-Order  2.  EcardinM. 
Withont  hinge.    Intestine  with  anns.     Crania^  Lingula, 


Class  Y.  Botatoiia  (Wheel  Animalcule,  Fig.  123 ;  Fig.  161,  p.  245). 

Small,  mostly  microscopic  animals.  Inner  segmentation  wanting.  At  the 
anterior  end  a  variously  shaped  ciliated  organ  (wheel  organ) ;  posterior  end  prolonged 
in  a  frequently  segmented  appendage  (foot-stalk).  Cloacal  aperture  dorsal  on  the 
boundary  of  body  and  foot  A  vascular  system 
wanting.  One  pair  of  nepbridia,  of  the  embryonic 
type,  with  several  inner  ciliated  cells,  emerge  with 
the  anus  and  the  oviduct  into  the  cloaca.  Sexes 
separate.  The  males  small,  with  degenerated  ali- 
mentary canaL  Chiefly  fresh-water  animals.  Forms 
living  in  attached  tubes  or  envelopes :  FloseularUit 
SUphanoeeroSj  Melieeria,  Laeenularia,  In  these  the 
wheel  organ  is  produced  into  lobes  or  tentacles. 
Free-living  forms :  Notomm(U<i,  HjfdaHna  (Fig.  161, 
p.  245),  BrtuhionuB  (carapaced),  Asplancha^  Seison 
(parasitio  on  NebcUia), 

We  must  place  near  the  Rotatoria  the  peculiar 
species  DinophUus  (Fig.  162,  p.  246),  which  has  the 
same  appearance  as  certain  annelid  larvs.  Male 
and  feniale  are  alike,  or  the  male  is  smaller,  with- 
out intestine.  The  whole  ventral  side  of  the  body 
is  ciliated.  Besides  this  there  are  several  ciliated 
rings  lying  one  behind  the  other  on  the  body.  A 
wheel  organ  is  wanting.  Nephridia  in  segmental 
arrangement  of  the  embryonic  type. 

Appendage  to  the  Raee  of  Vermes.  „  ^  ^ 

Fio.  123.— Diagrammatic  repre- 

r^        tr'.    *«-_A        ^m.    /t>.     , -«       **«-x  sentation  of  the  oTganlsation  of  a 

Class  VL  Chatognatha  (Fig.  152,  p.  22/).         ^^^„^  f^^  ^^  5d^   ^^  Wheel 

Body    cylindrical,    elongated,    with    horizontal  organ ;  y,  brain ;  a,eye ;  j*,  phwynx; 
border  of  fins  (lateral  fimi,  caudal  fin)  round  the  ^^.^^d ;  y!  ^'^Xd  j*!^; 
posterior  body.     Head  tolerably  distinctly  separated  cloaca ;  fcrf,  cement  gland  of  the 
from  the  trunk.    Body  cavity  spacious ;  divided  by  foot  (/). 
Ii&rtition  walls  into  three  consecutive  parts — head 

cavity,  trunk  cavi^,  and  tail  cavity.  Mouth  surrounded  by  setae  (jaws).  Intestine 
straight,  anus  ^ventral,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  tail.  The  central  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  brain,  the  oesophageal  commissures,  and  a  large  ventral  ganglion 
lying  in  the  trunk.  Without  vascular  system.  Hermaphrodites — ovaria  in  the  trunk 
cavity,  testes  in  the  caudal  cavity.  Paired  efferent  ducts  (transformed  nephridia  T) 
emeige  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  tail.  Live  in 
the  sea.    SagiUOj  Spadella, 
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Among  the  worms,  generally  near  the  Sotatoria,  we  place  the  little  gronp  of  the 
Gaitroferieha.  Small  animals  with  ciliated  rentral  snrface  ;  with  pointed  processes 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  dorsal  gaifBoe.  Posterior  end  mnning  oat  into 
two  lateral  points.  Intestine  straight,  the  mouth  followed  by  a  muscular  pharynx. 
Anus  at  the  posterior  end.  Hermaphrodites.  Nephridia  insufficiently  known. 
Blood-vascular  system  wanting.  Ichthydium:  principally  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water.  The  Eehinodcra,  which  are  often  placed  near  the  Niemaioda,  are  minute 
marine  animals  without  cilia,  with  ringed  bodies ;  with  sets.  Inner  organisation 
not  sufficiently  known. 

The  phylogenetio  relations  of  the  worms  are  still  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
There  are  many  different  views.  The  Nemertina  form  a  natural  well-demarcated 
class  which  in  many  points  of  their  organisation  (nervous  system,  excretory 
system,  absence  of  body  cavity)  recalls  the  Turhellaria,  but  they  are  raised 
above  the  FkUodes  by  the  possession  of  a  blood-vascular  system  and  an  anus.  The 
pseudo-metamerism  of  the  Nemertian  body  is  similar  to  that  of  certain  Turbeliaria 
( Triclada).  The  systematic  position  of  the  NenuUhelmia  is  quite  uncertain.  ,  Thelr 
ancestors  were  probably  more  highly  developed  worms,  in  whom  adaptation  to 
'  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  has  led  to  degeneration.  Perhaps  the  GfardiidcB  among 
the  now  living  Nematoda  are  the  nearest  to  the  ancestral  form.  The  AnntUata 
form  a  large  group  extraordinarily  rich  in  forms,  in  which  the  typical  segmented 
condition  of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  primitive.  The  MyzosUnnidoR,  EckiuHdat^ 
many  simply  organised  ChcBtopoda^  and  in  some  respects  the  Hirudinea^  are  to  be 
regarded  as  one-sidedly  developed,  partly  simplified  or  degenerated  forms.  Opinions 
are  very  divided  as  to  the  racial  history  of  the  whole  class.  Many  investi- 
gators, among  whom  we  include  ourselves,  hold  the  segmentation  (metamerism)  of 
the  Annulaie  body  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  pseudo-metamerism  of  animals 
resembling  the  Turbeliaria  and  the  Nemertina.  Others  consider  the  AnntUaU  body 
as  a  sort  of  animal  stock,  which  has  arisen  by  axial  budding.  They  see  in  the 
Botatoria  the  nearest  approach  to  the  unsegmented  (not  budding  and  not  stock 
forming)  racial  form,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  consider  the  wheel 
animalculsB  as  simplified  animals  which  attain  sexual  maturity  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development,  so  that  they  now  no  longer  rise  above  the  degree  of  organisation  of 
a  young  Annelid  larva.  The  class  of  the  Frosopygia  falls  into  a  few  natural  orders 
to  some  extent  sharply  distinguished  from  each  other ;  their  organisation  is  in  many 
respects  quite  comprehensible,  if  we  refer  it  back  to  an  old  adaptation  to  a  more  or 
less  attached  mode  of  life,  and  bear  in  mind  the  degenerating  action  of  shell,  case, 
or  tube  formations  on  the  bodies  of  segmented  worms  originally  mors  highly  de- 
veloped. The  systematic  position  of  the  ChoUagnatha  also  is  very  uncertain.  Tliey 
are,  perhaps,  best  considered  as  Annulata  with  a  small  number  (3)  of  segments. 
It  has  tUl  now  been  impossible  finally  to  decide  the  systematic  position  of  Oastro- 
tricha  and  Echinodera. 


I.  Form  of  Body  and  Outer  Organisation. 

The  body  of  the  Nemeriina  is  elongated,  ribbon-shaped,  being  more 
or  less  flattened  dorso-ventrally ;  it  is  ciliated  all  over  the  surface, 
soft  skinned,  unsegmented,  and  without  outer  appendages.  The 
mouth  lies  ventrally  at  or  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  longitudinal  slit  In  front  of  it,  and  generally  quite  at 
the  foremost  end  of  the  body,  is  the  proboscidal  aperture.     Mouth 
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and  proboscidal  apertOre  are  united  into  a  single  external  aperture 
only  in  Amphiporus,  MalaeobdellOf  and  Oeanemertes  palaensis.  On  each 
side  of  the  head  there  is  often  a  strongly  ciliated  longitudinal  furrow 
or  lateral  cleft.  The  anus  is  terminal  In  the  parasitic  MaJacobdella 
the  posterior  end  forms,  in  front  of  and  under  the  anus^  a  veiitral 
sucker  disc 

The  body  of  the  NenuUhdmiaj  which  is  covered  by  a  rough, 
frequently  ringed  cuticle,  is  elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  without 
outer  appendages,  and  with  at  the  most  small  papillse  or  small  fringes 
at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  Mouth  and  anus  are,  when  present, 
terminal.  The  Acanthoeephala  possess  at  the  anterior  end  a  proboscis 
which  can  be  withdrawn  into  a  special  sheath,  and  which  is  provided 
with  hooks  directed  backwards;  this  serves  for  attachment  to  the 
intestinal  wall  of  the  host  The  males  have  at  the  posterior  end  a 
protrusible  copulatory  organ,  which,  when  protruded,  is  bell-shaped. 

The  various  classes  of  the  Anmdata  must  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  body  of  the  Hirvdinea  is  long,  and  generally  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally;  less  frequently  it  is  cylindrical  (Foniobdella,  Fisdcola). 
Round  the  mouth  there  is  a  small  oral  sucker  and  posteriorly,  always 
under  the  anus,  a  ventral  sucker,  which  is  usually  larger  than  the  oral. 
The  body  is  divided  by  furrows  into  numerous  consecutive  rings; 
these  do  not^  however,  correspond  in  number  with  the  inner  segments. 
In  all  the  Hirvdinea  the  number  of  the  latter  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  the  ganglia,  and  is  33.  The  number  of  rings  to  a  segment 
in  the  central  part  of  the  body  is  typical  for  the  various  genera  and 
species.  Among  the  Ehynchobdellidm  it  is  3  (Branchdlion,  Clepsine),  or 
6  (CaUiobdeUa^  Ichthyobdella,  Pantobdella),  or  12  (Fiscicola);  among  the 
GncMbddlidcR  it  is  5.  In  all  Hirvdinea  the  segments  are  shorter  at 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  body,  the  number  of  rings 
in  them  being  gradually  reduced.  Where  the  separate  rings  of  the 
typical  central  segments  are  in  any  special  way  externally  marked, 
the  marks  are  repeated  in  regular  succession  throughout  the  body,  i.e. 
when  such  marked  rings  have  not  disappeared  in  the  shortening  of 
the  segments.  These  marks  take  the  form  of  tactile  papillae,  warts, 
protuberances,  pigment  spots,  nephridial  apertures,  etc.  The  large 
protuberances  on  the  integument  of  Fontobdella  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  dermal  respiration.  In  Branchellion^  on  each  side  of  each 
ring  in  the  middle  region  of  the  body,  there  is  an  integumental 
appendage  which  functions  as  a  gill.  The  appendages  on  the  first 
ring  of  each  segment  swell  at  their  bases  and  form  contractile  vesicles. 

In  the  Chcdqpoda  the  outer  segmentation  generally  answers  to  the 
inner.  The  former  is  most  distinctly  to  be  recognised  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  setee,  which  are  repeated  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
segments.  The  setae  generally  stand  in  groups.  Every  segment, 
except  the  oral,  carries  t3rpically  on  each  side  two  bundles  of  setae,  one 
dorsal  and  the  other  ventral. 
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The  shape,  nnmber,  and  arrangement  of  the  sete  vary  in  details  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  are  of  the  greatest  significanee  for  classification.  Setae  are 
wanting  only  in  a  few  Cfuetcpoda,  as  in  the  J^ie^trerute  {Amaehata)  and  in 
Braehiobdella  among  the  Oliffoehata,  in  the  so-called  Arehicamdida  {Poiygoniius, 
ProtodriltUf  etc),  and  in  the  TamopUridce,  In  ChcUogasUr  the  dorsal  rows  of  setiF 
are  wanting ;  and  in  Saceodmu  also  only  one  longitudinal  row  is  found  on  each  aide. 
In  the  stationary  Polyehoeta  each  ventral  handle  of  sets  is  developed  in  the  form  of 
a  transverse  row  of  short  hooks.    The  bandies  can  break  up  into  their  component 

parts,  the  sets  being  arranged  in  Periehesta  in 
a  single  row  round  the  segment.  The  seta  may 
disappear  in  certain  regions  of  the  body.  They 
are  specially  reduced  in  number  in  the  EAiuHda 
(see  systematic  review). 

The  bundles  of  setae  stand  either 
simply  in  the  integument^  or  on  special 
elevations  of  the  body  wall,  the  so-called 
parapodia  (Fig.  158,  p.  237).  The 
former  is  the  case  chiefly  in  the  Oligochoda 
and  EchiurieUe,  the  latter  in  most  of  the 
Polychceta,  The  parapodia  are  well  devel- 
oped as  strong  rowing  and  locomotory 
organs  principally  in  tihe  ErrarUiOy  while 
they  are  reduced  in  the  SederUaria^  especi- 
ally the  ventral  parapodia,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  insignificant  ridges  carrying 
hooks.  In  a  few  tube-worms  (e.g.  Set- 
'^  pulidce)  the  parapodia  are  entirely  obliter- 
ated, no  doubt  in  adaptation  to  the 
tubicolous  manner  of  life.  They  are  also 
wanting  in  the  Jrehianndida,  We  do 
not  always  find  separate  ventral  and 
dorsal  parapodia ;  there  is  often  on  each 
side  only  one  row  of  parapodia.  We 
then,  however,  find  in  each  parapodium 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  branch.  Whether 
the  uniserial  or  the  biserial  arrangement 
is  the  original  cannot  yet  be  decided. 

In  the  Pdychceta  the  parapodia  them- 
selves again  carry  characteristic  append- 
Fio.  i24.-Bunice  limosa  (after  ages  (Fig.  124).     These  axe  the  cirri, 
Ehiers).  Anterior  and  posterior  ends  unscgmentcd  or  segmented  filaments,  one 

of  the  body;  doij-lside.  /U.  Unpaired  f  m  ^  ^^  simplest  CSSCS,  OCCUTS  OD 
feeler ;  yjj,  paired  feelers ;  o,  eyea ; /c,  »  ^  '     ,  ,. 

feeier^irri;  k,  gills;  pc,  dorsal  pam-  each  parapodium.  We  can  thus  dis- 
podiai  cirri;  p,  parapodia;  ac,  anal  tinguish  dorsal  and  ventral  cirrL  The 
®^"^*  cirri  may  undergo  the  most  varied  trans- 

formations. Thus  the  dorsal  cirri,  or  their  lateral  branches,  frequently 
become  gills,  which  are  often  delicately  branched  and  provided  with 
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blood-vBssels.  In  the  ApkrodUidcB  they  become  broad  dorsal  scales 
(elytra).  In  some  cases  (e,g»  CapUeUidce^  Glycerida)  the  dorsal  para- 
podia  may  carry,  besides  the  typical  cirrus  or  the  cirrus  transformed 
into  a  lateral  organ,  a  gill,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  gill  which 
arises  from  the  cirrus,  is  called  a  lymph  gill;  it  is  provided  with  hsemo- 
lymph  by  continuations  of  the  body  cavity  (in  the  absence  of  a  blood- 
vascular  system).  The  cirri  may  stand  at  the  base  of  the  parapodia, 
or  may  even  move  away  from  them.  They  may  even  be  retained  in 
those  cases  where  the  parapodia  disappear. 

The  head  of  the  Polychceta  is  characterised  by  special  appendages, 
the  front  ones  being  called  feelers,  the  back  ones  feeler-crrri  They 
never  stand  on  parapodia,  which  are  just  as  constantly  wanting  in  the 
true  oral  segment  as  are  setae.  In  most  of  the  delicate  tubicolous 
Poiychceta  a  reduction  of  the  parapodia!  cirri  or  parapodial  gills  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  the  parapodia  on  the  trunk ;  they 
are  retained  only  in  the  anterior  segments.  In  the  SerpulidcB  all  the 
parapodial  appendages  are  reduced,  and  therefore  the  head  append- 
ages are  tranisformed  into  greatly  developed  tentacle  gills  which  often 
form  a  stately  crown.  In  Stemaspis  on  each  side  of  the  anus  there 
is  a  tuft  of  gills. 

In  the  OligochaiOy  Arckiannelida^  EchiuridcR^  and  some  of  the  Capitel- 
lidce,  not  only  the  parapodia  but  their  appendages  (cirri,  gills)  are 
wanting.  Only,  Ahna  nUotica,  a  very  insufficiently  known  Oligochcete 
which  is  found  in  muddy  ditches  in  Egypt,  carries  dorsal  gills  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body.  In  all  these  divisions  the  head  appendages 
are  also  wanting.  Only  the  Archianndida  (Pdygordius,  Protodrilus) 
possess  two  feelers  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  head.  In  the  Eehiwidce 
the  head  is  produced  in  front  of  and  over  the  mouth  into  a  long  pro- 
cess provided  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  or  channel  on  the  ventral 
side  (proboscis,  prostomium);  this  in  Bonellia  is  forked  at  its  end. 

The  inner  segmentation  is  reflected  outwardly  in  most  Chcetopoda, 
not  only  by  the  regular  repetition  of  the  setae  (and  the  parapodia  of 
the  Polychcka\  but  also  by  an  outer  division  of  the  body  into  rings, 
which  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  distinct  regularly- 
repeated  constrictions.  These  constrictions  are  generally  found 
between  2  consecutive  segments,  and  thus  the  rings,  in  number 
and  position,  answer  to  the  real  segments.  It  only  seldom  occurs 
that  each  segment  is  again  ringed.  In  many  of  the  lower  OligochoBta, 
indeed  in  the  Archianndida  and  some  of  the  Echiuridoe,  no  distinct 
mark  of  rings  or  segmentation  is  recognisable  on  the  integument. 

The  body  of  the  ChcBiopoda  is  outwardly  either  homonomously 
segmented,  i.e,  all  consecutive  segments  of  the  tnmk  are  alike,  or 
heteronomoasly  segmented,  when  the  segments  in  different  regions 
are  differently  developed,  both  sa  concerns  their  outer  shape  and  their 
provision  with  various  setae,  parapodia,  cirri,  gills,  etc.  We  can  in  the 
latter  case  distinguish  different  regions  of  the  body  (e,g.  thoracic  region, 
branchial  region,  abdominal  region,  etc.)    The  integument  of  the  Chmto- 
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poda  is  covered  with  a  chitinouB  cuticle  which  is  specially  strongly 
developed  in  the  PolyduBta  Errantia.  The  cuticle  is  weaker  and 
much  more  delicate  in  most  of  the  Oligochoeta  which  live  in  mud, 
and  in  the  tubicolous  Pdychaia, 

For  the  general  form  of  body  and  outer  organisation  of  the  Mtfzo- 
stomidee  compare  the  systematic  review. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  the  Prosqpygia  is  extremely  varied.  The 
most  important  points  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  systematic 
review.     The  body  is  as  little  segmented  externally  as  internally. 

In  the  Sipunculctcea  {SipunctduSj  Priapulus,  Halkryptus)  a  regular 
outward  ringing  of  the  trunk  occurs.  The  rings,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  correspond  with  the  muscle  bundles  of  the  circular  musculature 
and  with  the  lateral  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  ventral  strand. 
In  Sijmnculus  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  circular  furrows  on  the 
trunk,  still  deeper  and  more  distinct  longitudinal  furrows,  so  that  the 
whole  skin  seems  divided  into  regular  die-shaped  areas.  There  are 
similar  longitudinal  furrows  on  the  "  proboscis  "  of  Pfiajndus.  Papillae 
are  very  wide  spread  on  the  bodies  of  the  Sipuncidacea^  principally  on 
the  proboscis. 

A  closer  comparison  of  the  proboscis  of  the  Sipunculacea  with  the 
similarly  named  organ  of  the  EchiuricUe  (which  formerly  were  united 
with  them  in  the  class  of  the  Oephyrea)  shows  great  morphological 
difference  between  the  two  organs.  The  proboscis  of  the  Sipun- 
culacea is  the  front  portion  of  the  body,  which  can  be  invaginated 
into  the  hinder  portion.  The  mouth  lies  at  its  anterior  end.  The 
proboscis  of  the  Echiuridce  is  a  prolongation  of  the  head  portion 
(prostomium),  which  lies  in  front  of  and  above  the  mouth  and  cannot 
be  invaginated.  The  mouth  lies  at  its  base.  In  the  proboscis  of  the 
SipunctUcuiea  runs  the  fore-gut,  while  the  fore-gut  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  prostomium  of  the  Echiuridce, 

The  Sipunculacea  possess  a  rough  cuticle ;  in  Phoranis  it  is  delicate, 
and  the  skin  therefore  secretes  a  detached  chitinous  envelope,  which 
serves  as  a  dwelling  tube.  The  Bryozoa  generally  form  a  rough  hard 
cuticle  (cell,  ectocyst)  whose  aperture  can  be  closed  by  a  cover,  and 
which  often  calcifies.  In  a  similar  way  the  mantle  of  the  Brachiopoda 
secretes  a  bivalve  shell  which  is  generally  calcareous,  less  frequently 
homy. 

This  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  (Fig.  125)  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  similarly  bivalved  shell  of  the  Mussel  (Lamellibrandiiaiaj 
CochlidcB).  The  two  shell  valves  of  the  former  are  dorsal  and  ventral ; 
each  valve  is  symmetrical;  the  median  plane  of  the  body  divides 
each  valve  into  two  lateral  congruent  halves.  In  the  mussels,  on 
the  contrary,  we  distinguish  a  right  and  a  left  shell  The  median 
plane  passes  between  the  two  shell  valves.  Each  valve  is  asym- 
metrical. The  gaping  edge  of  the  shell  in  the  mussels  is  ventral,  in 
the   Brachiopoda  anterior;   the  closed   edge  where   the   two  valves 
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are  joined  by  a  hinge  is  dorsal  in  the  mussels,  in  the  Brachiopoda  it 
is  posterior. 

We    have   already,    in  ^  ^ 

the  systematic  review,  said 
what  is  most  important  con- 
cerning the  oral  tentacles 
and  oral  arms,  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  the 
Prosopygia ;  the  various 
positions  of  the  anus  were 
also  described.  Refer 
to  it   also  for  the    outer 

form   and   organisation  of  «    ,«.    »v         «     ..** 

x-L       Ti  1  1    '  jy    n-L   1  ^*°- 126.— Rhynoonella  piittaoea. 

the    Jtiotaicna    and    tfuetog'  ^,  From  above.    B,  From  the  left  side. 

natha, 

n.  The  Integrument. 

The  integument  of  the  worms  consists  first  of  the  outer  cuticle,  and 
second  of  the  subjacent  body  epithelium,  which  secretes  the  cuticle,  and 
which  in  most  worms  (just  as  in  the  Arthropoda)is  called  the hypodermls. 

The  cuticle  is  very  variously  developed.  It  is  thin  and  delicate  in 
the  soft-bodied  forms,  especially  in  the  Nemertina^  where  it  is  perforated 
by  very  fine  pores  to  allow  the  cilia  to  pass  through.  Where  it  is 
strongly  developed,  as  in  many  Anntdaia,  Prosopygia^  Nematoda,  and 
Rotatoria^  it  gives  protection  and  support  to  the  body,  and  as  skeleton 
offers  support  and  surfaces  of  attachment  to  the  body  musculature.  It 
consists  of  a  substance  allied  to  chitin,  and  occasionally  calcifies  (in 
Bryozoa,  Brachiopoda)  into  a  very  hard  envelope  or  shell.  It  often 
shows  stratification,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  various  crossing 
systems  of  very  fine  adhering  fibrillsB.  It  may  in  general  be  conceived 
of  as  a  secretory  product  of  the  glandular  hypodermis  cells  which 
underlie  it^  or  as  a  product  of  metabolism  of  the  protoplasm  of  these 
cells.  To  the  same  category  as  the  cuticle  belong  various  sorts  of 
tubes  and  envelopes  which,  detached  from  the  integument,  surround 
the  bodies  of  many  Armdida  (tube-worms)  and  possess  a  chitinous 
substratum.  We  must  further  consider  the  setss  of  the  Chcetopoda 
as  cuticidar  formations  of  certain  hypodermal  glands,  which  can  be 
seen,  at  least  when  they  first  appear,  to  be  composed  of  fibrillsB  and 
fibres  in  close  contact  and  glued  together. 

The  cellular  hypodermis,  which  usually  consists  of  one  layer,  can 
best  be  examined  in  the  Annulata,  where  it  is  composed  of  the  two 
following  principal  elements — (1)  gland  cells ;  these  are  naked  and 
large,  and  yield  the  material  for  cuticular  formations;  over  each 
gland  cell  there  is  generally  a  pore  in  the  cuticle ;  (2)  thread-like 
cells ;  these  are  generally  slender  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  strongly 
modified  and  falls  into  fibres.  They  often  lose  their  nuclei,  and 
are  arranged  round  the  gland  cells  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  for  the 
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latter  a  loose  supporting  tissue,  in  whose  meshes  the  gland  cells  lie. 
Gland  cells  of  the  hypodermis  form  the  chief  component  part  of  the 
subdermal  setiparous  sacs  of  the  ChcUopoda',  these  are  the  setiparous 
glands  which  produce  the  setae. 

The  setiparous  glands  may  undergo  important  transformations. 
In  Polyodonies  {AphradUidai),  for  example,  the  setiparous  glands  of  the 
dorsal  branch  of  the  parapodia  are  changed  into  hu*ge  spinning  glands, 
whose  thread-like  secretion  yields  the  material  for  the  structure  of  the 
tubes  they  inhabit.  In  Aphrodite  the  dorsal  setiparous  glands  produce 
setae  and  hairs,  which  form  the  hairy  felt  covering  the  respiratory 
chambers.  The  setiparous  glands  may  again  become  simple  dermal 
glands.  Anactueta^  for  example,  no  longer  possesses  setae,  but,  in  place 
of  the  4  rows  of  setae  of  the  related  Enchytrctus  species,  has  4  rows  of 
flask-shaped  hypodermal  glands  projecting  into  the  body  cavity.  The 
mucous  glands  are  peculiar  dermal  glands  which  are  common,  especially 
in  naked  and  soft  worms  (Nemertina,  Hirudinea). 

The  hypodermis  may 
be  very  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the 
cuticle.  Its  elements 
may  fuse  into  a  sub- 
cuticular layer  of  proto- 
plasm. In  the  Gordiid(F 
among  the  Nemathdmia 
we  still  find  it  clearly 
developed  into  an  epi- 
thelial layer  at  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  ends 
of  the  body,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  body  it  is 
reduced  to  a  subcuti- 
cular finely  granulated 
layer  containing  scattered 
nuclei.  In  this  reduced 
form  we  meet  with  the 
hypodermis  in  all  other 
NemcUhdmiOj  where  it  is 
often  hardly  recognisable.  It  seems  here  to  be  almost  entirely  taken 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  strong  cuticle.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Bryozoa, 

In  the  Hirudinea  and  in  most  OUgochcetOy  as  sexual  maturity  begins, 
the  hypodermis  undergoes  a  peculiar  metamorphosis  in  a  series  of  the 
segments  near  the  genital  apertures  (in  the  Hirudinea  always  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth.)  The  gland  cells  here  swell  greatly  and 
come  to  lie  in  several  superimposed  layers,  and  there  thus  arises  a  girdle- 
like  thickening  of  the  body  which  is  outwardly  visible  (the  clitellum). 
In  the  gill-less  Annulata  (higher  Oligocfueta,  Hirudinea)  capillaries  of 


Fio.  120.— Traniyene  leotioii  tturougli  the  middle  part 
of  the  body  of  a  Nemertian,  half  diagrammatic  In,  Lateral 
longitudinal  nerves ;  dn,  medio  dorsal  nerve ;  bm,  basal  mem- 
brane; rm,* circular  muscle  layer;  Im,  longitudinal  muscle 
layer ;  r«,  proboscis  sheath ;  r,  proboscis ;  vd,  dorsal  vessel ; 
vl,  lateral  vessels ;  k,  testes ;  p,  parenchyma ;  tnd,  mid-gut. 
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the  blcM)d- vascular  system  may  penetrate  as  far  as  into  the  hypodermis, 
and  so  enter  the  service  of  the  general  cutaneous  respiration. 

In  ChBtopoda^  a  plexus  of  ganglionic  cells  lying  immediately  under 
the  hypodermis  can  be  demonstrated,  which  is  connected  by  nerve 
fibrillae  with  the  thread-like  cells  of  the  hypodermis. 

In  many  wonns  (ApkanoneurOj  Archiannelidaj  Saccocimis,  OpheliaceOf 
various  Polychceta  of  families  widely  separated,  and  further  in  the 
Pmpulidct^  PkoramtJUg,  and  Sagitia)  the  central  nervous  system  lies  in 
the  hjrpodermis  in  such  a  way  that  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  seen 
between  the  usual  hypodermis  cells  and  the  nerve  elements.  In  many 
Annulata  whose  central  nervous  system  lies  v/nder  the  hypodermis, 
the  former  nevertheless  passes  into  the  hypodermis  at  the  most  anterior 
and  posterior  ends,  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  into  the  hypodermis 
of  the  prostomium,  and  the  most  posterior  end  of  the  ventral  chord 
into  the  hypodermis  of  the  tail  segment. 

The  sensory  organs  of  most  worms,  which  will  be  described  else- 
where, belong  to  the  hypodermis. 

The  hypodermis  is  often  separated  from  the  underlying  tissues  by 
a  thin  supporting  or  basal  membrane. 

III.  The  Dermo-musculap  Tube. 

Immediately  under  the  outer  integument  in  most  worms  the  body 
musculature  lies  in  the  form  of  a  dermo-muscular  tube,  which  repeats 
the  shape  of  the  body.  It  consists  in  general  of  two  well-developed 
layers,  an  outer  layer  of  circular  fibres  and  an  inner  layer  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres. 

These  two  layers  are  found  in  all  NeTnertina,  except  Ceplmlothrlx^ 
where  the  circular  muscle  layer  may  be  wanting.  In  the  Schizoneniertina, 
and  further  in  Polia  and  Valendnia,  there  is,  in  addition,  an  outer  longi- 
tudinal layer,  which  may  even  be  more  strongly  developed  than  the 
inner  layer;  in  Carinina,  Caiinella,  and  Carinoma  there  is  also  an  addi- 
tional circular  layer.  All  these  layers  form  in  the  Nemeriina  a  con- 
tinuous tube,  nowhere  broken  through  in  any  way  worth  mentioning. 

Among  the  Nemathelminihs,  all  the  Nematoda  possess  only  the 
longitudinal  muscular  layer  (Fig.  127,  Im),  This  is  broken  through 
in  4  lines  running  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  thus  falls  into 
4  longitudinal  portions.  Two  of  the  4  longitudinal  lines  are  median 
(dorsal  and  ventral)  and  2  lateral.  In  these  lines  of  interruption  the 
subcuticular  granulated  dermal  layer  (hypodermis)  is  thickened,  and 
in  it  lie  definite  organs  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  In  the  GardiidoB 
the  ventral  line  only  is  clearly  marked. 

In  the  Acanihocephalay  besides  the  longitudinal  muscular  layer, 
an  outer  circular  muscular  layer  is  added. 

In  the   Annulata   the    dermal    musculature    almost    everywhere 
appears  in   the    typical  form.      The   circular   layer   is    very  rarely 
VOL.  I  o 
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(Archiannelida)  wanting.     Other  layers  are,  however,  sometimes  added 
to  the  two  typical  layers,  for  instance,  a  layer  of  fibres  which  cross 

each  other  diagonally  in  the 
<J[i  Hirudinea  And  EchiuAcUe.  The 

circular  layer  is  everywhere 
continuous;  the  longitudinal 
layer,  however,  is  almost  al- 
ways broken  through  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  Cluztopoda. 
These  breaches  are  often  very 
dissimilar  in  different  genera 
and  families,  so  that  they 
cannot  all  be  comprised  in  the 
same  description.  The  most 
frequent  are  those  in  the  dor- 
sal and  ventral  lines,  then  in 
the  longitudinal  lines  formed 
by  the  bundles  of  set«  and  the 
parapodia.  The  various  ar- 
rangement of  these  latter 
naturally  causes  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  or 
areas  of  interruption.  As  a 
rule  in  the  Annulata^  the  longi- 
tudinal musculature  is  more 
strongly  developed  than  the  circular  musculature. 

The  dermal  musculature  of  the  MyzostomidcB  is  difficult  to  make 
out.  We  may  perhaps  distinguish:  (1)  a  system  of  fibres  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  (2)  a  system  of  fibres 
concentrically  arranged,  and  running  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  body. 
The  first  system  must  represent  the  circular  musculature  of  the  Amn- 
latttf  the  second  their  longitudinal  musculature. 

The  various  groups  of  muscles  which  serve  in  the  Clmtopoda  for 
moving  the  bundles  of  setae,  the  parapodia  and  their  appendages,  must 
be  regarded  as  special  local  modifications  of  the  dermal  musculature. 
In  the  Stemaspid(F,  as  in  the  Sipunculidce,  we  find  parts  of  the  longi- 
tudinal musculature  differentiated  into  dorsal  and  ventral  retractors  of 
the  anterior  introvertible  portion  of  the  body. 

The  general  body  musculature  is  developed  in  a  very  different 
manner  in  the  Prosopygia.  The  naked  Sipuncttlacea  possess  a  strong 
and  typically  developed  dermo-muscular  tube,  consisting  of  an  outer 
circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer  (Fig.  128).  Between 
these  two,  in  the  Sipunculidce,  a  thin  layer  of  diagonal  fibres  is  inter- 
posed. The  longitudinal  and  circular  muscles  generally  run  in 
regular  bundles  or  bands  lying  side  by  side,  and  these  correspond 
with  the  outwardly  visible  longitudinaj  and  circular  ridges.      The 


Fio.  127.— Trangyerse  teotlon  through  a  Nema- 
tode (Ascarls).  dn,  Medio-dorsAl,  vn,  medio-ventral 
longitudinal  nerve  in  the  line  which  represents  the 
midille  line  of  the  body ;  s/,  lateral  lines ;  c,  cuticle ; 
Ay,  hypodermis ;  gg,  lateral  vessels ;  ov,  ovarial  tubes  ; 
Im,  longitudinal  musculature ;  Imk,  cell  elementit  of 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres;  u,  uterus;  md, 
mid-gut. 
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longitudinal  musculature  supplies  the  retractors  of  the  proboscis  (Fig. 
138,  p.  208);  the  number  of  these  retractors  varies,  and  is  of  great 
importance  for  classification ;  they  are  attached  to  the  dermo-muscular 
tube  on  the  one  hand  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  proboscis  (anterior 
portion  of  the  head),  and  on  the  other  at  the  anterior  or  middle  por- 
tion of  the  trunk,  and  run  freely  through  the  body  cavity. 


Fig.  128.— Portion  Of  the  muaoulftture  of  the  body  wall  of  Slpunoolut,  diagrammatic  (after 
Andreae).  Im,  Longitadinal  muscles,  partly  left  out ;  rm,  circular  muscles ;  dm,  diagonal  muscles, 
^ut  airay  In  the  middle  line ;  bf,  ventral  chord ;  rn,  nerve  rings. 


In  the  Pharanidce  which  live  in  chitinous  tubes  there  is  a  typical 
bilaminar  dermo-muscular  tube. 

In  the  Bryozoa  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  a  dermo-muscular  tube. 
Its  extreme  reduction  is  to  be  referred  to  the  development  of  a  stiff 
skeleton  (shells,  cells,  ectocysts),  which  deprives  a  dermo-muscular  tube 
of  its  function.  Only  such  portions  of  the  general  musculature  remain 
as  are  necessary  for  the  withdrawal  and  protrusion  of  the  soft-skinned 
anterior  end  with  its  tentacles,  or  {Rhabdopleura)  for  the  contraction  of 
the  stalk  of  the  body,  which  is  movable  within  its  tube  (longitudinal 
muscles  of  the  stalk).  In  the  Endoproda  also  there  is,  especially  in 
the  stalk,  a  delicate  longitudinal  muscular  layer  immediately  under 
the  skin.  The  elastic  cuticle  (which  takes  the  place  of  the  circular 
musculature),  or  (Fierobranchia)  a  cartilaginous  substance  which  forms 
an  axial  strand  in  the  stalk,  serves  to  counteract  these  muscles. 

The  mnscular  apparatus  which  serves  for  the  protrusion  and  withdrawal  of  the 
anterior  tentacle-bearing  end  of  the  body  out  of  and  into  the  cells,  in  those  Bryozoa 
provided  with  a  temporary  or  permanent  tentacle  sheath,  has  been  best  observed  in 
the  fresh-water  forms  (Fig.  139,  p.  208).  It  consists  esentially  of  3  jmrts  :  (1)  of 
retractors  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction  (like  those  of  the  Sipuneulacea) 
through  the  body  cavity,  and  are  attached  on  one  hand  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  near  the  tentacles,  on  the  other  to  the  body  wall  at  the  base  of  the  cell ; 
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(2)  of  a  system  of  fibres  stretched  between  the  invaginated  wall  of  the  proboa-is 
sheath  and  the  neighboaring  outer  body  wall  (parieto- vaginal  muscles) ;  (8)  of 
circular  muscles,  generaUy  developed  only  on  the  anterior  body  wall,  though  in 
PcUudicella  they  appear  as  subdermal  muscular  hoops  in  the  whole  body,  and  by 
their  contraction  cause  the  protrusion  out  of  the  cells  of  the  withdrawn  anterior 
end  of  the  body  with  its  tentacles.  All  these  circular  muscles  are  to  be  considered 
as  remains  of  the  circular  muscle  layer ;  the  retractors  and  parieto- vaginal  muscles  as 
remains  of  the  longitudinal  musculature  of  a  dermo-muscular  tube. 

In  the  Brachiopoda  a  typical  dermo-muscular  tube  is  as  little 
developed  as  in  the  Bryozoa ;  its  absence  is  here  also  evidently  to 
be  referred  to  the  development  of  a  shell.  As  remains  of  a  dermo 
muscular  tube,  there  are:  (1)  lying  under  the  integument  of  the 
mantle,  weakly -developed  fibres  running  transversely  and  longitu 
dinally ;  (2)  the  arm  muscles  (protractors  and  retractors) ;  and  (3)  the 


J3o 
Fio.  120.— Preparation  of  Waldhelmia  flavesoens  (after  Owen),  seen  from  the  right  Eid«,  to 
demonstrate  the  musculaturt,  the  peduncle  (p)  and  the  calcareons  framework  (D)  which  serves 
to  support  the  arms.    Dd,  Dorsal,  Dv,  ventral  shell  valve  ;  mj,  114,  mg,  mi,  muscles  for  opening  and 
closing  the  shell. 

longitudinal  muscles  of  the  peduncle,  which,  in  the  almost  universal 
absence  of  a  circular  musculature,  are  counteracted  by  its  elastic  wall. 
In  the  BrachiojMxia  a  system  of  strong  dorso- ventral  muscles 
passing  through  the  body  cavity  (Fig.  129)  serve  for  closing  and 
opening  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  (adductors  and  divaricators).  Thev 
are  attached  to  both  the  shell  valves  in  the  posterior  region  of  the 
body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hinge  (where  this  is  present). 
These  muscles  cannot  be  regarded  as  dislocated  or  modified  portions  of 
the  dermo-muscular  tube. 

In  Dinaphilus  there  is  found  under  the  body  epithelium  a  very 
weakly  developed  dermo-muscular  tube  (circular  and  longitudinal 
muscle  layers). 

The  muscles  of  the  Rotatoria  mostly  run  as  isolated  fibres  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  or  circularly  round  the  body.     The  longitudinal 
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muscles  are  always  more  strongly  developed,  attach  themselves  at  both 
ends  to  the  integument,  and  serve  chiefly  for  drawing  in  the  anterior 
end  with  the  wheel  organ,  for  shortening  the  tail  or  foot^  and,  in  tubi- 
colous  forms,  for  withdrawing  the  body  into  its  case. 

The  dermo-muscular  tube  of  the  Chcetognatha,  which  swim  with 
arrow-like  speed,  is  very  strongly  developed,  in  keeping  with  its  high 
degree  of  activity.  A  circular  muscle  layer  is,  however,  wanting.  The 
longitudinal  musculature  (Fig.  130,  Im)  is  divided  by  4  longitudinal 
lines  of  interruption  (2  lateral,  1  medio- 
dorsal,  and  1  medio-ventral)  into  4  areas 
(2  dorsal  and  2  ventral). 

Worm-like  contractions  do  not  occur,  in  con- 
8ei|uence  of  the  want  of  a  circular  muscle  layer. 
By  alternate  contractions  of  dorsal  and  ventral 
musculature,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  hori-  m^s. 
zontal  fins,  the  elastic  body  is  quickly  propelled 
foDA'ards.  It  was  chiefly  the  similarity  of  the 
muscular  arrangement  of  the  Cluctognatha  with 
that  of  the  Nematoda  which  caused  many  zool- 
ogists to  place  the  former  with  the  NemcUhchainihs,  ^^ 

In  the.  genus  SpaMla  there  is  a  thin  ,^Z-^;^T.^.::^. 
layer  of  transverse  muscle  fibnllae  lying  o.  Hertwig).   m.  Body  cavity ;  mu, 

in   the  body  cavity,  closely  applied  to  the    n^esentcry  of  the  Inteatine ;  md,  mid- 

ventral  musculature.  The  arrangement  ^;L't";k.Sn."'  '"""°^*""  = 
of  the  musculature  in  the  head  of  the 

Chftognaiha  undergoes  a  marked  complication.  The  most  important 
head  muscles  are  those  which  serve  for  moving  the  seizing  hooks. 

IV.  The  Proboscis  of  the  Nemertina  and  Acanthocephala. 

These  organs  may  be  treated  of  together,  although  they  arise  quite 
independently,  and  are  not  homologous. 

In  the  proboseidal  apparatus  of  the  Nemerti'm  (Fig.  131)  we  dis- 
tinguish the  following  principal  parts:  (1)  the  proboscis  sheath;  (2) 
the  proboscis ;  (3)  the  retractor  muscle  of  the  proboscis. 

The  proboscis  sheath  {rs)  is  a  tube  closed  on  all  sides  which  lies 
above  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body.  Its 
muscular  walls  consist  principally  of  a  circular  and  a  longitudinal 
muscle  layer.  The  proboscis  sheath  stretches  more  or  less  far  back, 
often  to  near  the  hindermost  end  of  the  body. 

The  proboscis  (r)  is  also  a  cylindrical  tube.  It  lies  invaginated 
into  the  proboscis  sheath.  The  space,  closed  in  on  all  sides,  between 
proboscis  sheath  and  proboscis  is  filled  with  fluid.  The  walls  of  the 
proboscis  sheath  and  of  the  proboscis  join  each  other  not  far  behind  the 
foremost  end  of  the  body.     From  this  point  a  short  tube  (rhyncho- 
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dsDum,  rd)  stretches  to  the  most  anterior  end  of  the  body,  to  emerge 
generally  separately  from  the  oral  aperture  in  front  of  and  above  it 
The  whole  proboscidal  apparatus  is  entirely  separate  from  the  intestinal 
canaL     The  rhynchodaeum  thus  leads  through  the  proboscidal  aperture 


B 


^^ 


Tift 


rd 


-rm 


nrk 


Fig.  131.— DUgranunatlo  reprosentaUon  of  the  probosGldal  apparatus  of  the  Nemartina.  ^ 
Proboscis  withdrawn.  J8,  Proboscis  protraded.  r,  Proboscis ;  r«,  proboscis  sheath ;  rafc,  canty  of 
the  latter ;  it,  stylet ;  pcf,  poison  gland ;  rm,  retractor  muscle ;  rrf,  rhynchodeeom. 

into  the  central  cavity  of  the  proboscis  which  closes  blindly  behind. 
The  wall  of  the  long  proboscis  is  extremely  muscular,  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  being  occasionally  very  complicated.  It  is  internally 
lined  with  epithelium  which  is  continued  on  to  the  rhynchodajum, 
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and  which,  at  the  external  aperture  of  the  latter,  passes  into  the  outer 
body  epithelium. 

At  the  blind  posterior  end  of  the  proboscis  a  strand  of  muscle 
fibres  is  inserted,  the  retractor  {rm)  of  the  proboscis,  which  runs 
freely  inside  the  proboscis  sheath  to  its  posterior  end,  breaking  through 
its  walls  to  lose  itself  in  the  dorsal  longitudinal  musculature.  The 
proboscis  can  be  evaginated  from  the  proboscis  sheath.  This  occurs 
principally  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  proboscis 
sheatL  In  an  evaginated  condition  the  proboscis  projects  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  as  a  long  tube,  while  the  rhynchodsBum 
remains  in  its  position.  The  inner  wall  then  lies  outside,  the  outer 
wall  inside ;  the  blind  posterior  end  is  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
protruded  proboscis,  and  its  epithelium  then  represents  still  more  clearly 
than  before  a  simple  continuation  of  the  outer  body  epithelium.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  extended  retractor  then  lies  in  the  central  cavity 
of  the  proboscis  into  which  the  fluid  of  the  proboscis  sheath  penetrates. 
By  contraction  of  the  retractor  the  proboscis  is  again  invaginated. 

At  the  blind  end  of  the  invaginated  proboscis  there  is  found  in  the  ffoplonemer- 
tina  a  stylet  {st)  projecting  into  the  proboscidal  cavity,  and  at  its  side  accessory  stylets, 
mostly  small  and  in  the  course  of  formation.  These  stylets,  when  the  proboscis  is 
fully  protmded,  come  to  lie  at  its  foremost  end  and  project  freely.  Further,  the  duct 
of  a  sac-like  gland  (poison  gland)  {ffd)  to  whose  posterior  end  the  retractor  is 
attached,  is  also  often  found  at  the  end  of  the  proboscis.  In  the  unarmed  Nemertina 
numerous  rod-shaped  bodies  or  stinging  capsules  lie  in  the  epithelium  of  the  pro- 
boscis. Only  in  AmphiporuSj  MalacobdellUf  and  Oeonemertea  palaensis  the  probos- 
cidal aperture  opens  into  the  oesophagus  from  above,  so  that  the  proboscis  is  protruded 
through  the  mouth.  Few  observations  have  been  made  as  to  the  function  of  the 
Kcifiertian  proboscis,  which  when  irritated  is  generally  so  energetically  projected  that 
it  tears  itself  off  at  its  edge  of  insertion  in  the  rhynchodaeum.  It  probably  serves  as 
a  weapon  both  for  defence  and  offence. 

We  have  already  in  the  Platodea  become  acquainted  with  organs  similar  to  the 
proboscidal  apparatus  of  the  Nemertina.  The  proboscis  of  the  Probosddea  (p.  150) 
among  the  Ehabdoeasla  (Turbellaria)^  representing  an  invagination  of  the  most 
anterior  body  wall  which  has  become  permanent,  may  possibly  be  homologous  with 
the  Hemertian  proboscis.  There  is  a  further  extraordinary  correspondence  in  general 
arrangement  between  the  proboscidal  apparatus  of  the  Nemertina  and  each  of  the 
4  proboscidal  apparati  of  the  Tetrarhyncfiidoc  among  the  Ccsioda. 

The  proboscidal  apparatus  of  the  Acanthocephala  (Fig.  172,  p. 
258)  consists  of  the  following  principal  parts:  (1)  the  proboscis,  (2) 
the  proboscis  sheath,  (3)  the  proboscis  retractor,  (4)  the  retractors  of 
the  proboscis  sheath,  (5)  the  retinacula. 

The  proboscis  in  its  evaginated  condition  represents  the  cylindri- 
cal or  conical  anterior  end  of  the  body,  narrowed  and  outwardly  armed 
with  numerous  hooks  or  stylets.  The  proboscis  sheath  is  a  muscular 
pouch  with  a  double  wall,  closed  on  all  sides.  It  is  attached  at  the 
base  of  the  proboscis  to  the  body  wall,  and  projects  thence  backwards 
into  the  body  cavity.  It  receives  the  proboscis  when  the  latter  is 
invaginated.      By  its  contraction  the  proboscis  is  protruded.      The 
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proboseis  retractor  consists  of  longitudinal  muscles,  which,  running 
inside  the  proboscis  sheath,  are  attached  on  one  side  to  the  base 
(posterior  ^wall)  of  the  proboscis  sheath,  and  on  the  other  to  the  apex 
of  the  proboscis.  By  its  contraction  the  proboscis  is  invaginated. 
The  proboscis  retractor  is  continued  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  pro- 
boscis sheath  into  the  two  muscular  retractors  of  the  proboscis 
sheath,  which  run  through  the  body  cavity,  one  being  dorsal  and  the 
other  ventral,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  dermo- muscular  tube. 
These  retractors  hold  the  proboscis  sheath  in  its  place.  At  the  base 
of  the  proboscis  sheath  there  arise  fiurther  two  occasionally  muscular 
strands,  the  retinacula,  which  run  laterally  through  the  body  cavity 
into  the  body  wall,  and  carry  back  within  them  lateral  nerve  strands 
which  come  from  the  cerebral  ganglion  lying  in  the  base  of  the  pro- 
boscis sheath. 

v.  The  Intestinal  Canal. 

The  intestinal  canal  in  the  Worms  is,  in  general,  well  developed  , 
and  provided  with  an  anus.  Only  in  the  endoparasitic  AcaiUhocepliala 
every  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  has  disappeared.  In  the  males 
of  the  Rotatoria  also,  and  the  males  of  certain  species  of  Dinophilus^ 
the  intestine  is  more  or  less  completely  degenerated.  The  intestine 
of  the  dwarf  male  of  Bonellia,  which  lives  parasitically  in  the  female, 
is  without  mouth  or  anus.  In  the  sexually  mature  Grordiidce  also  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  an  overgrowth  of  the  cuticle.  An  anus  is  wanting 
in  various  Neniatoda,  such  as  MermithidcVy  Ichthi/onemu,  and  FUaria 
medinensis.  In  the  hermaphrodite  generation  of  Allantonenia  mirahile 
the  intestine  is  quite  reduced.  A  more  or  less  far-reaching  reduction 
of  the  intestine  can  also  be  found  in  other  Neinatodii,  e,g.  Atraciwiemo^ 
Spluierularia,  The  intestine  ends  blindly  in  the  Testicardines  among 
the  Brachiopoda^  and  in  Asplanchna  among  the  Rotatoria,  All  these 
defects  and  degenerations  represent  a  derived  condition,  in  contrast 
with  the  well-developed  intestine  which  is  provided  with  an  anus. 
The  degeneration  can  for  the  most  part  be  ontogenetically  established. 

The  walls  of  the  intestine  consist  almost  everywhere  of  2  layers, 
an  outer  muscular  layer,  which  we  might  name  the  intestino-muscular 
tube  in  contradistinction  to  the  dermo-muscular  tube,  and  an  inner 
epithelial  layer  turned  towards  the  intestinal  lumen. 

We  can,  from  an  ontogenetic  point  of  view,  distinguish  three 
divisions  in  this  intestine,  the  first  two  being  already  known  to  us  in 
the  Ccelenterata  SLTid  Flatodes.  (1)  The  fore-grut  which  proceeds  from 
the  stomodaeum  of  the  larva  or  embryo.  Its  epithelium  is  of  ecto- 
dermal origin,  and  it  seems  chiefly  to  supply  the  various  adaptations 
for  seizing  food,  for  reducing  it  into  smaller  pieces,  and  for  passing  it 
on  further  (pharynx,  jaws,  teeth).  (2)  The  mld-grut  comes  from  the 
mid -gut  (mesenteron)  of  the  larva;  its  epithelium  is  of  endodennal 
origin.     It  forms  the  principal  digesting  portion  of  the  intestine.     (3) 
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The  hind-grut,  mostly  short,  often  hardly  distinguishable,  comes  from 
the  proctodseum  of  the  larva. or  embryo;  its  epithelium  is  derived 
from  the  ectoderm.  It  ejects  the  undigestible  remains  of  food  through 
the  anal  aperture.  We  will  treat  of  these  three  divisions  separately, 
taking  the  worms  in  order. 

A.  The  Fope-fiTut. 

The  fore-gut  is  called  the  gullet  or  OBSophagus  in  the  Nemertina. 
It  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mid-gut  which  follows  it  by 
the  finer  structure  of  its  walls.  Here  and  there  glands  have  been 
observed  entering  it ;  these  are  salivary  glands.  There  are  no  special 
muscular  swellings  in  the  oesophagus  of  the  Nemertina^  a  want  which 
is  compensated  for  by  the  development  of  a  special  proboscidal 
apparatus. 

The  oesophagus  of  the  Nematoda  is  always  distinctly  separated 
from  the  mid-gut,  and  lined  by  a  strong  cuticle,  a  continuation  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  outer  integument  Its  muscular  wall  is  always 
thickened  into  a  generally  round  or  egg-shaped  pharynx,  which 
consists  principally  of  muscle  fibres  placed  radially  to  its  axis.  The 
mouth  often  lies  at  the  base  of  a  variously  shaped  buccal  cavity, 
provided  with  hard  teeth,  lips,  papillae,  etc.,  and  the  pharynx  itself  may 
fall  into  two  consecutive  parts  by  means  of  a  transverse  constriction. 
Less  frequently  glandular  tubes  entering  the  buccal  cavity  have  been 
observed. 

The  fore-gut  of  the  Annulata  shows  very  various  adaptations.  In 
the  Hirudinm  we  can  already  distinguish  two  types.  In  the 
Rhijnchobdellidee  a  pharyngeal  apparatus  is  developed,  which  agrees 
even  in  details  with  that  of  the  Tridada^  Alloioccehf  and  many 
Pohjdada  among  the  Flaiodes.  .The  mouth  leads  into  a  cylindrical 
pharyngeal  pouch  proceeding  backwards,  at  whose  posterior  end  a 
muscular  cylindrical  tube,  the  pharynx,  rises,  and  projects  freely 
forwards  into  the  pharyngeal  pouch.  We  have  then — to  use  the 
terminology  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Flatodes — a  tubular 
jiharynx  plicatus,  which  is  protruded  (not  evaginated)  from  the  oral 
ajicrture.  In  the  Gnathobdellidce^  on  the  contrary,  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  oesophagus  itself  is  thickened  and  projects  into  the  lumen, 
generally  in  the  form  of  three  longitudinal  folds  or  ridges.  These 
ridges  are  often  very  strongly  developed  (jaws),  and  at  their  anterior 
projecting  edges  they  are  finely  and  sharply  toothed  (jaw  teeth). 
The  use  made  of  jaw  and  teeth  by  the  medicinal  leech  is  well  known. 
From  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  many  strong  muscle  fibres  radiate  out 
to  the  body  wall  The  ducts  of  well-developed  salivary  glands  enter 
into  the  pharynx. 

^olosoma  among  the    Oligochceta  shows  a  very  simple  arrange- 
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ment  The  fore-gut  is  limited  to  the  head  segment,  and  forms  a  single 
pharyngeal  cavity  with  a  weakly  developed  muscular  wall  In  all 
other  Oligochoeta  the  fore-gut  stretches  through  several  segments,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  constriction,  an  anterior 
part,  the  buccal  cavity,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  pluoyngeal  cavity  or 
pouch.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  nearly  always  con- 
siderably thickened,  and  projects  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity  in  the  form 
of  a  variously  shaped  muscular  pharynx.  The  pharynx  is  attached  bj 
muscles  to  the  body  wall,  and  can  be  protruded  in  order  to  take  in 
food,  the  pharyngeal  pouch  being  at  the  same  time  necessarily  everte<L 
Various  glands — phaiyngeal  glands»  salivary  glands,  and  septal  glands— 
may  enter  the  pharyngeal  pouch.  The  part  of  the  intestine  which  in 
the  Oligochaeta  follows  the  pharyngeal  pouch  and  is  generally  termed 
the  oesophagus  belongs,  according  to  recent  ontogenetic  investigations, 
to  the  (endodermal)  mid-gut,  and  will  thus  be  treated  of  later. 

Among  the  Pdychceta  we  again  come  upon  very  various  forms  of 
the  fore-gut  In  most  of  the  tubicolous  forms  it  is  a  short  soft-skinned 
division  which  follows  the  mouth  and  is  called  the  oesophagus.  In 
TerebeUidcd  the  oesophagus  carries  a  ventral  muscular  appendage,  the 
oesophageal  sac.  Most  of  the  Folychata,  however,  are  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a  pharyngeal  apparatus,  which,  especially  in  the 
Errantia,  reaches  a  high  degree  of  complication  and  can  stretch  through 


Fio.  i82.~-D1agrainmfttlo  ropretentatlon  of  the  phaiyxigeal  apparatut  of  a  caxnlvorovt 
Annelid,  g^  Brain ;  ph,  pharynx ;  k.  Jaw ;  m,  month ;  H,  retractors ;  pt,  protractors ;  vi,  anterior 
soft-skinned  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  apparatus ;  p,  its  papillw.  A^  Pharyngeal  appaimtos  in  » 
withdrawn  condition,  fi,  In  a  protruded  condition.  In  £,  c(  indicates  retractors ;  rC,  anterior  soft- 
skinned  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  apparatus. 

many  segments.     We  may  in  a  general  way  distinguish  three  modi- 
fications of  this  pharyngeal  apparatus. 

1.  The  pharyngeal  apparatus  consists  of  two  portions.  The  anterior 
portion,  into  which  the  mouth  leads,  is  a  soft-skinned  tube,  which 
is  often  provided  internally  with  papillae.  The  wall  of  the  posterior 
portion  is  thick,  on  account  of  the  strong  development  of  its  muscular 
layers,  and  represents  the  actual  pharynx  (generally  called  proboscis). 
Its  anterior  end  carries  papillae  projecting  inwards  or  a  conical  process, 
or  besides  these  (ErrarUia)  two  hard  chitinous  jaws.  This  pharynx  can 
be  so  pushed  forward  that  its  anterior  end  which  is  thus  armed  pro- 
jects  freely  outwards,  and   is  then  everywhere   surrounded  by  the 
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anterior  soft-skinned  portion,  whose  papillae  then  lie  externally.  The 
anterior  soft-skinned  portion,  therefore,  is  turned  outwards  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  and  the  pharynx  proper  is  pushed  after  it  The 
protrusion  takes  place  either  through  pressure  of  the  perientene  fluid 
in  consequence  of  a  contraction  of  the  dermo-muscular  tube,  or  by  the 
contraction  of  special  protractors  of  the  pharynx.  The  withdrawal  is 
effected  by  means  of  special  retractors.  This  is  the  most  common 
arrangement  of  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  (Fig.  132). 

2.  The  anterior  soft-skinned  portion  is  wanting,  or  is  very  weakly 
developed.  The  mouth  then  leads  almost  directly  into  the  muscular 
pharynx,  which  is  itself  evaginated  so  that  when  protruded  its  inner 
surface  comes  to  lie  outside  {e,g,  in  the  Capitdlidce,  Fig.  133). 

3.  The  pharyngeal  apparatus  consists  of  two  portions,  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  one  of  which  (oesophagus)  is  less  muscular  and 
forms  the  conmiunication  between  mouth  and  intestine;  while  the 
under  one  (jaw- carrier),  which  is  blindly  closed  and  enters  the 
oesophagus  in  front,  is  extremely  muscular  and  carries  hard  jaws, 
which  are  generally  numerous,  in  special  folds  and  sacs.  These  jaws 
come  to  the  exterior  when  the  pharynx  is  protruded,  and  can  be  moved 
one  against  the  other  (Eunicidce,  Fig.  134). 


Fio.  133.— BepreMntationof  tlie 
pluiyngeal  apparatiu  of  an  Anne- 
Ud«  second  diagram,  g.  Brain ;  ph, 
pharynx ;  rt,  retractora ;  mA,  buccal 
cayi^;  vd,  oesophagns.  A^  In  a 
withdrawn  condition.  B,  In  a  pro- 
traded  condition. 
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Fig.  134.— Third  diagram  of  the 
phaiyngeal  apparatus  of  an  Annelid 
(Eunldde),  withdrawn,  g,  Brain; 
r({,  oesophagoa;  pft,  pharynx;  plit, 
pharyngeal  sac ;  fc,  Jaws ;  mh,  buccal 
cavity ;  m,  mouth ;  r,  dorsal,  b,  vent- 
ral side. 


Among  the  so-called  Archianiiclidaf  Histriodrilus  approaches  uearest  to  the  third 
ty]>e  on  account  of  its  ventral  pharyngeal  bulb  armed  with  jaws.  The  pharynx 
(risophagns)  of  Polygordius  ia  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  muscular  layer,  and  by 
the  great  thickening  of  its  epithelial  wall,  which  is  very  thin  only  in  the  ventral 
middle  line.  Under  the  pharynx  there  lies  a  thin-walled  channel,  closing  blindly 
and  communicating  by  a  longitudinal  slit  with  the  pharynx.  In  ProtodrUus  a 
mnscolar  accessory  organ,  bent- in  the  shape  of  a  U,  and  lying  under  the  beginning  of 
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the  intestine,  enters  the  iK>uch-shaped  non-muscular  oesophagus  quite  to  the  front, 
behind  the  oral  aperture.  Polygordius  and  Frotodrilus  thus  approach  the  Tarebellida 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  fore-gut. 

The  genus  SUmeupiSf  which  {XMsesses  a  strongly  muscular  pharynx,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  seven  anterior  segments  of  the  body  can  be  invsginated. 

Glands  entering  various  parts  of  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  have  been  observed  in 
many  Polyeheeta. 

In  the  Echiuridas  the  fore -gut  is,  relatively  speaking,  little  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mid-gut^  and  it  even  takes  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  loops  which  the  intestinal  canal  makes  in  the  body  cavity. 
Three  divisions  are  distinguished  in  it  from  before  backward — the 
pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  crop.  It  is  the  oesophagus  in  which 
the  muscular  layer  is  specially  strongly  developed.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  part  of  the  fore-gut  can  be  protruded  Food  is  in  any 
case  seized  by  means  of  the  prostomium  (proboscis)  and  conducted  to 
the  mouth  along  its  ventral  groove. 

The  Myzostomidce  possess  a  pharyngeal  apparatus,  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  the  Rhyncliobddlidm  among  the  Hirudinea.  At  the 
free  end  of  the  pharynx  there  are  tentacle-like  processes. 

In  the  Prosopygia  the  fore-gut  is  in  general  very  short  and  not 
strikingly  developed.  This  is  evidently  in  keeping  with  the  manner 
of  taking  food  of  these  mostly  attached  animals;  their  feeding  is 
chiefly  accomplished  by  the  help  of  special  outer  appendages  of  the 
head  (tentacles,  arms).  (In  a  similar  way  we  found  that  in  the 
Chcviopoda  inhabiting  tubes  or  living  in  mud  and  provided  with  a 
crown  of  tentacles  or  a  prostomium,  the  pharyngeal  apparatus  is  far 
less  developed  than  in  the  other  forms.)  Among  the  Sipunculacm  a 
well-developed  oesophageal  bulb  is  present  in  the  FriajmlicUB  only ;  its 
inner  cuticle  foims  numerous  teeth  projecting  into  the  lumen.  The 
musculature  is  very  powerful,  and  consists  principally  of  circular  and 
radial  muscles.  In  the  Phoronidce^  Bryozoa,  and  Brachiopoda  the  fore- 
gut  is  represented  by  the  connective  piece  between  mouth  and  intestine 
surrounded  by  a  muscular  layer,  and  is  not  very  well  marked ;  this 
is  generally  described  as  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  Botatoria  (Fig.  161,  p.  245)  the  mouth  leads  first  into  a 
narrow  ciliated  buccal  cavity  (oesophagus),  in  connection  with  which  a 
muscular  layer  is  only  rarely  found.  The  buccal  cavity  is  followed  by 
the  distinctly  separate  oesophageal  bulb  or  pharynx,  which  is  provided 
with  a  chitinous  masticatory  apparatus  and  strong  musculature  for 
moving  it.  The  masticatory  apparatus  consists  of  a  middle  part 
(incus)  and  2  lateral  parts  (mallei),  each  of  which  again  consists  of 
2  pieces  connected  by  a  hinge  (uncus  and  manubrium).  The  buccal 
cavity  and  the  pharynx  together  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
gut     In  the  pharynx  of  various  Botatoria  salivary  glands  enter. 

The  fore-gut  of  the  species  Dinophilus  (Fig.  162,  p.  246),  by  it^ 
ventral  muscular  appendage  whose  hollow  anterior  end  enters  the 
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(esophagus  directly  behind  the  mouth,  recalls  in  a  striking  manner  the 
arrangement  found  in  the  Archianndida  and  the  Terebellidce,  The 
ciliat^  fore -gut  itself  falls  into  2  parts,  a  straight  anterior  oeso- 
phagus, and  a  short  posterior  fore-stomach  into  which  2  lateral  salivary 
glands  enter. 

In  the  Chcetognatha  the  very  simple  fore-gut  which  lies  in  the  head 
is  compressed  transversely,  and  provided  externally  with  a  muscular 
layer  whose  fibres  run  dorso-ventrally. 


B.  TheHid-srut 

The  mid-gut  comes  from  the  endodermal  mesen- 
teron  of  the  larva  or  embryo.  The  relations  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  gut  to  the  embryonic  gut  are, 
however,  clearly  established  in  only  a  few  cases,  so 
that  the  demarcation  of  the  mid-gut  from  the  fore-  and 
hind-guts  is  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary.  In  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  mid-gut  numerous  gland  cells  are  uni- 
versally found. 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Nemertina  runs  through  the 
whole  body,  generally  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
oesophagus  to  near  the  anus.  It  lies  under  the 
proboscis.  It  usually  has  numerous  unbranched  lateral 
sacs  or  diverticula,  which  occasionally  lie  one  behind 
the  other  pretty  regularly,  and  so  cause  a  segmentation 
of  the  gut  similar  to  that  in  the  Tnclada.  In  the 
ffoplonemertina  the  gut  sends  oif  towards  the  front  an 
unpaired  diverticulum  under  the  oesophagus. 

A  musculature  peculiar  to  the  mid-gut  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  Nemertina, 

The  mid-gat  of  Jfalacobdella  possesses  no  lateral  diverticula ; 
it  has  iiLBtead  a  serpentine  course. 

In  the  Nematodu  also  the  mid-gut  has  a  straight 
course  through  the  body.  A  special  enteric  muscijda- 
ture  seems  everywhere  wanting. 

With  few  exceptions  the  mid-gut  of  the  Annvlata 
also  runs  in  a  straight  line  through  the  body.  It  is 
ahnost  everywhere  surrounded  outwardly  by  a  muscular 
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Fio.  135. -In- 
teitlnal  oanal 
and  genital  or- 
gans of  a  Nemer- 

iayer,  consisting  of   circular  and   longitudinal  muscle  tic.  m,^^^X 

fibres.  Alius  ;  d,  gat ;  da, 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Hirudinea  shows  mostly  paired,  JTuilf  ""iJ,  ^^^^^'' 


-  -    _  -     ^ ,     y,  genital 

lateral,  segmentally  arranged  caeca  or  diverticula,  the  glands     opening 
last  pair  of  which  is  often  very  long  and  extends  back-  ^"t^ards  by  late- 
wards  on  both  sides  of  the  hind-gut.     Sometimes  only  ™  ^^^^ 
this  last  pair  of  diverticula  is  retained,  or  the  diverticula  may  be 
altogether  wanting  {e,g.  Nephdis,  Lumbricobdella), 
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In  the  mid-gut  of  the  Oligochata  we  distinguish  two  principal 
divisions,  the  oesophagus  (which  according  to  recent 
observations  also  comes  from  the  endodermal  mesen- 
teron)  and  the  stomach -intestine.  The  oesophagus  is 
generally  a  tube  with  narrow  lumen  and  weak  walls. 
In  the  terrestrial  Oligochaia  and  die  Naidomorpha  the 
oesophagus  has  somewhere  in  its  course  a  Tiynyjiliir 
swelling  (seldom  double),  the  muscular  stomach 
(gizzard).  Besides  this,  3  pairs  of  glandular  lateral 
sacs  enter  the  posterior  portion  of  the  oesophagus  of 
the  iMmbricidw  and  related  terrestrial  Oligochata  ;  these 
are  known  as  the  lime-secreting  glands,  or  Morren's 
glands. 

The  large  stomach-intestine  often  shows  constric- 
tions between  the  consecutive  segments.  In  the 
Lumbricidce  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  stomach  in- 
testine is  increased  by  the  fact  that  its  dorsal  wall  is 
folded  longitudinally  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine, 
and  so  forms  a  tube  lying  in  the  dorsal  middle  line 
of  the  gut,  but  open  longitudinally  towards  the  body 
cavity;  this  is  the  typhlosolis  (Fig.  165,  p.  250,  iy). 

In  the  mid-gut  of  the  PolycJueta  also  we  can  dis- 
tinguish an  anterior  division,  mostly  shorter  and  nar- 
rower, from  the  posterior  wider  stomach-intestine.  At 
the  boundary  between  the  two  special  glands  may 
enter,  like  the  Morren's  glands  of  the  Oligochcda.  The 
stomach  intestine  usually  shows  successive  segmental 
^l^^i'  swellings,  caused  by  constrictions  at  the  partitions  be- 
tween the  segments.  These  swellings  are  often  pro- 
longed laterally  into  caeca ;  these  are  particularly  long 
in  Aphrodite  and  the  peculiar  species  Sphincter;  in 
Aphrodite  the  caeca  themselves  are  again  branched 
(hepatic  tubes). 

In  the  Syllidie  and  Hesimivdai  two  lateral  sacs  enter  the  anterior 
end  of  the  mid-gut  (or  posterior  end  of  the  fore-gut  ?) ;  these  can  be 
filled  with  air  like  a  swim-bladder.  The  mid-gut 'usually  has  a  straight 
course,  but  in  the  Chlorhcemidce,  Amphictemdce,  and  above  all  in  Stem- 
aspis,  it  forms  more  or  less  striking  loops. 

The  CapiteUidm  and  a  few  Eunicid(B  are  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  accessory  intestine  ventral  to  the  main  intestine,  and 
opening  into  it  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  in  the  CapiieUidce,  but  in  the 
Eunicidce,  as  it  appears,  only  anteriorly.  In  Capitdla  ventral  ciliated 
channels  run  forwards  along  the  oesophagus  and  backwards  along  the 
hind-gut  from  these  openings.  The  constituents  of  food  are  never  met 
\vith  in  this  accessory  intestine,  and  it  probably  has  a  respiratory  function. 
In  the  EchiuridcB  (Fig.  137)  a  very  striking  mid-gut  lies  in 
numerous  loops  and  windings  around  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body. 
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Via.  ise.—In. 
tettinal  oanal 
of  mrudo  modi- 


ynx :  h,  anus ;  Jj, 
paired  lateral  di- 
verticula of  the 
mid-gut;  d^  pos- 
terior longer  di- 
verticula. 
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It  has  an  accessory  intestine  Ijdng  close  to  it  which  passes  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly  into  longitudinal  ciliated  channels  in  the  main  intestine, 


Fig.  137.— Enteric  canal,  vaBOUlar  «yitem,  and  nephrldla  of  Echlnnu.  sg,  Lateral  vessels  of 
the  prostomium  ;  r<2,  dorsal  vessel  of  the  prostomium :  vd],  dorsal  vessel  of  the  fore-gut  {vda) ;  Ic, 
crop ;  wd,  mid-gut,  with  the  accessory  intestine  (nd) ;  w,  ventral  vessel ;  n,  nephridia ;  <,  their 
f  annel ;  as,  anal  glands ;  ed,  hind-gut ;  a,  anus  ;  m5,  muscles  of  the  anterior  hooked  setse ;  m,  mouth. 

and  is  justly  considered  as  the  connecting  piece  of  these  channels 
arched  over  and  thus  separated  from  the  intestine. 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Myzostomidce  (Fig.  175,  p.  262),  with  its 
branched  diverticula  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
body,  recalls  the  mid-gut  of  the  Annelid  species  Sphincter^  whose  body 
is  also  broad  and  disc-like. 

While  among  the  Sipuncidacea  the  mid-gut  in  the  Priapulidce  runs 
in  a  straight  line  through  the  body,  in  the  Sipunculidce  (Fig.  138)  it 
forms  a  descending  limb  which  runs  through  the  trunk  to  the  posterior 
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Fig.  1S9.— Organliation  of  an  indlTldul  ( 
PlnmaMlU  repeni,  with  protruded  crown  of  td 
taolea  (,  Tentacles ;  lo,  lophophore  or  tentacle  cm 
rier;  U,  tentacle  sheath  (wall  of  anterior  IkkIj-):  * 
constant  invaginated  portion  of  the  tentacle  sbeatlj 
Zu>,  posterior  portion  of  body  wall,  covered  with 
cuticular  envelope  (cell  z) ;  au,  anus ;  «i,  htnd-gnt ;  i 
muscular  (?)  bands,  which  fasten  the  invaginate<l  pO 
of  the  tentacle  sheath  to  the  body  wall ;  rm,  lane| 
retractor  muscles  for  withdrawing  liie  tentaclt*  cr>«| 
into  the  cell ;  /,  funiculus  ;  rt,  statoblasts  ;  m,  stcmad 
with  caecum  ;  Ih,  body  ca\ity  ;  jy,  brain. 


Fig.  ISS.— Anatomy  of  Sipuncnliu  with  protruded  proboidi,  partly  after  Vogt  and  Jung . 
the  body  is  cut  open  longitudinally.  (,  Tentacles  ;  g,  brain  ;  vd,  fore-gut ;  rf,  proboscis  retractor ; 
n,  nephridia ;  }ymT,  that  portion  of  the  ventral  chord  which  lies  in  the  proboscis  and  runs  freely  in 
the  body  cavity ;  frmrj,  ventral  chord  of  the  trunk,  marking  the  ventral  middle  line ;  an^  anus  ;  and, 
anal  glands ;  «f,  hind-gut ;  itd,  accessory  intestine ;  abd,  descending  limb :  avd,  ascending  limb 
of  the  mid-gut 
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end  of  the  body,  and  then  bends  round  to  run  forwards  as  an  ascend- 
ing limb.  The  two  limbs  twist  round  each  other  and  form  a  spiral. 
A  ciliated  channel  runs  along  the  whole  course  of  the  mid-gut.  Where 
this  ceases,  at  its  posterior  end,  a  blindly  closed  diverticulum  is 
attached  to  the  gut^  winding  round  its  end ;  this  may  be  homologous 
vrith  the  accessory  intestine  of  the  Choitopoda, 

The  intestine  of  Fhai'onis,  like  that  of  the  Sipunculacea,  forms  a 
descending  limb,  and  on  the  dorsal  side  of  this  an  ascending  limb. 

The  arrangement  in  the  Bryozoa  (Fig.  139)  is  closely  connected  with 
that  in  the  already  described  Prosopygia,  A  descending  limb  of  the 
intestine,  not  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the  fore-gut,  leads  into 
the  expanded  stomach,  from  which  arises  an  ascending  limb  which 
passes  into  the  hind-gut.  The  stomach  is  occasionally  prolonged  into 
a  somewhat  sharply  demarcated  caecum  directed  backwards. 

In  the  mid-gut  of  the  Brachwpoda  we  distinguish  an  anterior  widened 
part,  the  stomach,  into  which  the  oesophagus  enters,  and  an  adjoining 
narrower  part,  the  stomach-intestine.  The  stomach  carries  one  or  more 
pairs  of  Lateral  diverticula  which  branch  and  divide  into  massive 
glandular  lobes,  called  the  liver;  these  envelop  the  stomach  on  all 
sides.  The  stomach-intestine  forms  either  a  simple  or  complicated  coil 
and  then  runs  backwards  {Crania),  or  bends  on  one  side  round  to  the 
front  (the  other  Ecardines),  or  ends  blindly  (Testicardines), 

In  DinophUus  (Fig.  162,  p.  246)  and  the  Roiatana  (Fig.  123,  p. 
185;  Fig.  161,  p.  245)  the  mid-gut  forms  in  the  female  a  well-developed 
pouch-slmped  stomach,  which  is  sharply  divided  from  the  fore-  and  hind- 
guts.  The  epithelium  of  the  stomach  is  either  itself  glandular,  or 
there  are  special  large  glandular  appendages.  An  intestinal  muscula- 
ture is  either  wanting  or  very  slightly  developed. 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Chcetoffnatha  (Fig.  152,  p.  227)  takes  a  straight 
course  through  the  trunk  cavity  of  the  body,  ^vithout  lateral  appendages. 
A  muscular  layer  is  wanting. 

C.  The  Hind-gut  and  the  Anus. 

The  hind-gut  comes  from  the  proctodaeum  of  the  larva,  and  forms 
in  the  worms  a  tube,  often  very  short,  but  generally  clearly  separated 
from  the  mid-gut ;  this  tube  opens  externally  through  the  anus,  and  is 
frequently  called  the  rectum.  The  anus  is  either  a  separate  aperture, 
or  else  it  unites  with  the  apertures  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  This 
union  is  brought  about  through  pit-  or  sac -like  depressions  of  that 
region  of  the  body  wall  in  which  these  apertures  lie  near  each  other  ; 
a  cloaca  is  thus  formed,  which  then  opens  externally  by  a  new  common 
aperture,  the  cloacal  aperture. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  external  apertures  of  inner  organs  and  the  invagination 

of  the  region  common  to  these  apertures  are  very  frequent  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

We  will  give  only  a  few  cases  in  illustration.    In  many  Platodes  the  originally  separate 

male  and  female  genital  apertures  come  to  lie  at  the  base  of  a  common  genital 
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cloaca.  The  male  genital  aperture  may  even  be  combined  with  the  mouth  {e,g,  is 
Stylottomum  among  the  Polyclada  and  in  Prorhyruhua  among  the  Bhabdocala). 
In  the  Mesostomidce  among  the  BhaMooxla  the  longitudinal  branches  of  the  w&ter- 
vaacular  system,  which  generally  emerge  independently  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
enter  the  pharyngeal  pouch,  which  itself  represents  an  invagination  of  the  outer 
body  wall  (aUnnodoeum),  In  a  few  Nemerlina  the  otherwise  universally  separated 
proboscidal  and  oral  apertures  may  be  united  {Amphiporus,  McUcteobdella,  Oeonemeries 
palaensis). 

The  following  are  the  most  important  combinations  of  the  anal 
aperture  with  the  apertures  of  other  organs.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  such  combinations. 

1.  Union  of  the  anal  aperture  with  the  apertures  of  the 
nephridla  or  excretory  organs. — In  the  PriaptUidce  the  two  anal 
organs  which  serve  primarily  for  excretion  and  secondarily  as  genital 
ducts  emerge  quite  near  the  anus.  In  Sipuncvlus  slightly  developed 
anal  glands  have  been  observed  entering  the  end  of  the  hind-gut; 
these  are  perhaps  (?)  homologous  with  the  anal  organs  of  the  Priapu- 
lid(e.  In  the  Echiurid(^  which  in  many  ways  occupy  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  the  Cfuetopoda  and  the  SipunaUaceOy  both  the  anal 
glands  (anal  nephridia)  also  enter  the  hind-gut.  In  the  Botaioria  also 
anus  and  nephridia  enter  a  common  cloaca. 

2.  Union  of  the  anal  with  genital  apertures. — In  the  male 
Nerrtaioda  the  genital  aperture  emerges  with  the  anus  into  a  common 
cloaca ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  female  Rotatoria. 

3.  Union  of  the  anal  with  both  nephridial  and  genital  aper- 
tures.— This  occurs,  as  may  be  seen  from  1  and  2,  in  the  femdt 
Eotatoria,  where  all  three  apertures  open  into  a  common  cloaca. 

The  position  of  the  anus  and  the  cloaca. — The  anus  has  a 
terminal  position  in  the  Nemertina^  Nemaloda^  and  AnnuUUa,  In 
the  Nematoda  it  lies  ventrally  at  a  little  distance  from  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body ;  in  the  AnmUaia  generally  dorsally,  but  always  in 
the  last  segment^  except  in  Notopygos  (Amphirwmidce),  where  it  lies 
several  segments  from  the  posterior  end  on  the  back.  In « the 
ChcBtognatha  it  lies  ventrally  at  the  boundary  between  the  trunk  and 
the  tail  regions ;  in  the  Rotatoria  dorsally  at  the  boundary  between 
trunk  and  foot.  In  attached  tubicolous  Rotatoria  it  has  moved  some- 
what forwards  on  the  back,  so  that  the  hind-gut  bends  round  for- 
wards. The  Prosopygia  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  amis 
lies  on  the  back,  moved  far  forward ;  and  in  the  SipunculidcB  it  even 
lies  at  the  boundary  between  proboscis  and  trunk ;  in  Phoronis  and  the 
Bryozoa  quite  anteriorly  on  the  back,  either  (Edoproda)  outside  the 
tentacle  carrier  or  (Endoprocia)  inside  it  Where  an  anal  aperture  is 
retained  in  the  Brachiopoda  it  lies  anteriorly,  to  the  rights  near  the 
mouth.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  which 
generally  holds  for  the  Prosopygia,  In  the  Priapulidce  and  in  the 
Brachiopod  genus  Crania  the  anus  lies  behind. 
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VI.  The  Body  Cavity,  the  Musculature  which  passes  transversely 
through  it,  the  Dissepiments  and  Mesenteries. 

In  the  NemerUna  we  cannot  yet  speak  of  a  body  cavity  (coelome). 
Apart  from  the  connective  tissue,  which  penetrates  between  the 
muscles  of  the  dermo-muscular  tube,  the  space  between  the  intestine 
and  that  tube  is  everywhere  filled  by  a  gelatinous  tissue  which  is 
morphologically  equivalent  to  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  Codenterata 
and  the  parenchyma  of  the  Platodes.  The  various  organs — genital 
glands,  blood-vessels,  nephridia — are  imbedded  in  this  gelatinous  tissue. 
Dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres  pass  through  it  and  form  (1)  a  sort  of 
enteric  musculature,  the  intestine  passing  between  them  and  holding 
them  apart,  and  (2)  passing  between  the  enteric  diverticula  a  sort  of 
muscular  septa  separating  them ;  these  septa,  just  like  the  diverticula 
themselves,  lie  one  behind  the  other  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
and  recall  the  septa  which  are  developed  between  the  gastro-canals  of 
the  Platodes. 

In  the  Nemathelmia  there  is  a  very  spacious  body  cavity  filled 
\Tith  fluid,  which,  in  the  NemoUoday  occupies  the  whole  space  between 
the  dermo-muscular  tube  and  the  intestine ;  and  in  the  AcarUhocepluday 
where  an  intestine  is  wanting,  it  is  represented  by  the  whole  interior 
of  the  body,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  dermo-muscular  tube.  In 
this  cavity  lie  the  genital  organs,  bathed  on  all  sides  by  the  body  fluid, 
and  further,  in  the  Acanthocephala,  the  lemnisci.  In  the  latter  the 
genital  organs  are  attached  by  a  muscular  band  or  ligament  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  proboscis  sheath,  and  also  by  lateral  muscular 
bands  to  the  dermo-muscular  tube.  The  body  cavity  of  the  Nematliel- 
mia  is  not  lined  with  a  special  epithelium  (endothelium),  but  is 
limited  directly — externally  by  the  body  musculature,  and  internally  by 
the  walls  of  the  intestine. 

The  GordiidcB  occupy  an  isolated  position  among  the  NenmU 
helminths  in  the  morphological  condition  of  the  coelome,  as  in  many 
other  points  of  their  organisation.  In  animals  not  quite  sexually 
mature  we  find  between  the  intestine  and  the  body  wall  a  consider- 
able mass  of  cells,  which  disappears  for  the  most  part  at  the  time  of 
the  development  of  the  genital  glands,  and  is  probably  used  as  material 
for  nourishing  these  glands.  We  then  find,  in  place  of  the  cell  mass, 
a  spacious  body  cavity,  which,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  other 
XetnaihelndnthSf  is  lined  on  all  sides  by  an  epithelium,  often  of  several 
layers,  lying  on  the  inside  of  the  dermo-muscular  tube  (Fig.  170,  p. 
256).  This  epithelium,  in  contrast  to  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal 
canal  and  to  the  outer  body  epithelium,  we  call  the  peritoneal  endo- 
thelium. This  endothelium  forms,  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body, 
a  partition  wall  which  separates  into  2  lamellae;  these  run  dorso- 
ventrally,  having  the  intestine  between  them.  At  the  sides  of  the 
ventral  median  nerve  they  unite  with  the  endothelium  of  the  body 
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wall.  By  the  special  arrangement  of  this  partition  wall  (mesentery) 
the  body  cavity  is  divided  into  3  principal  chambers ;  2  lateral,  and 
1  unpaired  ventral  chambers,  in  which  the  intestine  runs.  We  shall 
return  to  some  peculiarities  of  this  mesentery  later  on,  when  treating 
of  the  genital  organs. 


The  presence  of  an  endothelium  and  of  a  dorso-ventral  median  mesentery  i 
the  GhrdiicUB  almost  to  the  level  of  the  higher  worms,  and  supports  the  view 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  such  (probably  Annulata)  degenerated  by 
|)arasitism. 

We  cannot  yet  decide  what  should  be  considered  as  the  body 
cavity  in  the  Hirudinea  among  the  Annulata,  The  space  between  the 
intestine  and  the  body  wall  is  filled  by  a  connective  tissue  or  paren- 
chyma whose  elements  undergo  the  most  varied  transformations. 
We  find  pigment  cells,  fat  cells,  fibres.  Blood-vessels  and  blood-sinuses 
arise  by  the  flowing  together  of  the  contents  of  neighbouring  cells. 
The  collective  mass  of  the  connective  tissue  elements  is  more  strongly 
developed  in  the  Gnathobdellidce  than  in  the  Rhynchohdellidiv.  In  the 
latter  division  a  connected  system  of  blood-sinuses,  whose  walls  are 
not  muscular  but  lined  with  an  endothelium,  and  in  which  the 
central  nervous  system  lies,  must  be  considered  as  a  slightly  developed 
or  else  much  reduced  }x)dy  cavity.  .  In  the  GnathobdeUidfe  the  sinus, 
which  contains  the  ventral  chord,  the  oesophageal  commissures,  and 
the  brain,  seems  to  be  such  a  reduced  body  cavity.  This  sinus, 
however,  is  not  lined  with  an  endothelium.  The  fact  that  in 
all  Hirudinea  the  blood -vascular  system  is  in  open  communication 
with  the  sinuses  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  canal 
and  sinus  systems  represent  parts  of  the  body  cavity;  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent  this  is  the  case.  The  sinuses  are  filled  with  a 
fluid  which,  in  the  Rhynchohdellidce,  contains  colourless  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

Muscle  fibres,  branched  at  both  ends  and  attached  to  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  body  walls,  run  through  the  body  parenchyma.  They 
form  muscular  dissepiments  between  the  enteric  diverticula,  the 
arrangement  of  which  recalls  that  of  the  dissepiments  in  the  Nemer- 
tina  and  Turbellaria,  and,  in  correspondence  with  the  metameric 
arrangement  of  these  diverticula,  are  themselves  metameric. 

For  the  Chceiopoda  we  can  establish  a  general  morphological 
scheme  of  the  body  cavity,  which,  however,  undergoes  considerable 
modifications  in  a  few  divisions.  Between  the  intestine  and  the 
body  wall  there  is  always  a  body  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  which  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  blood-vascular  system.  The  body  cavity 
is  divided  in  the  following  way.  A  dorsal  mesentery  connecting 
the  intestine  with  the  dorsal  middle  line,  and  a  ventral  mesentery 
connecting  it  with  the  ventral  middle  line  of  the  body  wall,  divide 
the  body  cavity  into  2  lateral  chambers,  a  right  and  a  left.  Muscular 
partition  walls,  septa,  or  dissepiments,  comparable  to  the  dissepi- 
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ments  of  the  TurheUariOj  Nemertina,  and  Hirudirudy  divide  the  body 
€a\dty  into  as  many  consecutive  chambers  as  there  are  segments. 
These  transverse  partition  walls  always  run  between  2  consecutive 
segmenta  They  are  bored  through  by  those  organs  which  run 
longitudinally  through  several  segments;  viz.  the  enteric  canal,  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  nephridia.  It  is  the  septa  which  bring 
about  the  segmental  constrictions  of  the  intestine.  The  consecutive 
chambers  of  the  body  cavity  are  seldom  completely  separated  from 
one  another,  the  septa  being  mostly  perforated,  so  that  a  free  com- 
munication of  the  coelomic  fluid  in  adjacent  chambers  of  the  body 
cavity  is  possible. 

All  the  walls  of  the  body  cavity  and  the  organs  lying  in  it  are 
lined  with  a  peritoneal  endothelium,  which  undergoes  the  most  various 
modifications.  The  endothelium  of  the  body  wall  is  distinguished  as 
the  parietal  layer ;  that  of  the  intestine  as  the  visceral  layer. 

The  ehloragogen  cells  are  peritoneal  cells  with  definite  excretoi-y  functions  ;  they 
are  especially  strongly  developed  in  the  Oligochceta^  and  are  attached  to  the  dorsal 
vessel  and  its  branches,  particularly  to  the  network  of  blood-vessels  which  surround 
the  intestine.  The  brown  granules  which  they  contain  are  products  of  excretion 
taken  from  the  blood,  and  most  probably  reach  the  exterior  through  the  nephridia 
by  the  detachment  and  dissolution  of  the  ehloragogen  cells.  We  find  such  cells  also 
in  the  Polyehaia,  The  excretory  organs  probably  also  draw  the  excretory  substances 
direct  from  the  blood,  i.e.  from  the  network  of  vessels  which  suiTound  the  renal 
tube. 

The  division  of  the  body  cavity  may  vary  greatly  in  details.  The  dissepiments 
may  become  reduced  or  wholly  disappear  in  large  tracts  of  the  body,  so  that  con- 
secutive chambers  of  the  body  cavity  coalesce.  Especially  where  a  protrusible  jjro- 
bosois  is  developed,  the  segments  through  which  this  orgaA  stretches  undergo  a 
reduction  of  their  dissepiments.  Dissepiments  and  mesenteries  are  generally  typic- 
ally developed  in  an  early  stage,  even  where  in  the  adult  condition  gi*eat  transforma- 
tions take  place. 

The  mesenteries  may  be  reduced  to  isolated  bands,  fastening  the  intestine 
to  the  body  wall,  and  these  may  also  be  developed  only  in  certain  regions  of  the 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  cavity  may  undergo  a  still  greater  process  of 
division  (esiiecially  in  Polychoda),  For  example,  a  membrane  nmning  under  the 
intestine,  attached  on  each  side  near  the  ventral  chord  to  the  body  wall,  often  divides 
the  body  cavity  into  an  upper  chamber  containing  the  intestine,  and  a  lower  chamber 
in  which  the  ventral  chord  runs.  Further,  2  lateral  lamellie  often  run  through 
the  body  in  a  dorso-ventral  direction,  slanting  upwards  and  outwards  from  both 
sides  of  the  ventral  middle  line  ;  these  cut  off  2  lateral  cavities  from  the  Ixxly 
cavity,  which  may  be  described  as  renal  chambers,  as  they  generally  contain  the 
greater  part  of  the  nephridia.  These  lamellae  enclose  transverse  muscle  fibres  (Fig. 
158,  p.  237). 

The  dissepiments  undergo  a  striking  reduction,  especially  in  the  bodies  of  those 
Ch<etcpoda  in  which  the  enteric  canal  forms  loops,  and  in  which  the  segmentation  of 
the  body  is  more  or  less  obscured  {Chlorha^midce,  StemaspidcCf  EchiuridcB).  A  spacious 
body  cavity  is  thus  formed.  In  the  CapUcllida  the  want  of  a  separate  blood- vascular 
system  is  compensated  for  by  a  strikingly  pronounced  partitioning  of  the  body 
cavity. 

Communication  between  the  body  cavity  and  the  outer  world 
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takes  place  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  the  nephridial  canals,  which 
will  be  described  later,  and  which  are  originally  present  in  pairs  in 
each  segment,  and,  secondly,  by  the  dorsal  pores.  These  have  been 
clearly  observed  in  the  Lambncid(E  and  related  land  Oligoclueiay  and  are 
medio-dorsal  perforations  in  the  body  wall,  lying  in  the  anterior  end 
of  each  segment.  They  are  wanting  in  the  head  segment  and  in  a 
certain  number  of  the  subsequent  anterior  segments. 

According  to  some  writers,  dorsal  pores  are  present  also  in  Enchytrmda ;  and 
cephalic  pores  leading  into  the  head  cavity  are  to  be  found  in  different  families  of 
the  Oligochosta,     But  the  presence  of  these  pores  has  again  recently  been  disputed. 

In  the  Myzostomid(B  a  body  cavity  filled  with  fluid  is  wanting. 
The  organs  found  between  the  intestine  and  the  body  wall,  above 
all  the  genital  organs,  are  embedded  in  a  body-parenchyma  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Still  the  question  remains  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
space  in  which  the  sexual  products  lie  does  not  answer  to  the  body 
cavity  of  other  worms.  Dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres  run  through  the 
parenchyma  and  form,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Hii^dinea^  Nemertbw, 
and  Turhellaria^  a  kind  of  muscle  septa  between  which  secondary 
muscle  septa  coming  from  the  edge  are  intercalated,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  sexual  organs  and  the  enteric  diverticula.  In  the  middle 
region  of  the  body  the  septa  leave  a  considerable  space  open  in  which 
we  find  the  intestine,  with  the  uterus  dorsally  above  it  and  the  gan- 
glionic mass  of  the  ventral  chord  under  it. ' 

In  the  manner  of  division  of  the  body  cavity  the  Ch(Btognatha 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Chcetopoda,  The  body  cavity  is  divided  by 
2  dissepiments  into  3  consecutive  chambers.  The  first  dissepiment 
lies  at  the  boundary  between  head  and  trunk,  the  second  between 
triuik  and  tail,  and  the  3  chambers  separated  by  the  septa  are  the 
head,  trunk,  and  caudal  cavities.  The  enteric  canal  divides  the  head 
and  trunk  cavities  into  2  lateral  portions;  in  the  trunk  cavity  the 
intestine  is  often  fastened  to  the  body  wall  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
mesentery ;  a  dorso-ventral  mesentery-like  partition  of  the  caudal 
cavity  is  also  found,  although  the  intestine  is  there  wanting.  The 
parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  peritoneal  endothelium  are  continued 
on  to  the  mesenteries  and  the  dissepiments,  and  form  their  chief  com- 
ponent part,  as  they  are  not  provided  with  muscles. 

The  body  cavity  of  the  Frosopygia  shows  very  different  arrange- 
ments. That  of  the  SipuTiculaceu  is  large  and  spacious,  like  that  of 
the  Echiwidoe ;  dissepiments  are  wanting.  The  intestine,  in  the  Sipun- 
cuUdcCf  is  fastened  to  the  body  wall  by  delicate  mesenterial  strands 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Friapulidce.  In  Friapulus  the  body  cavity 
is  continued  into  the  caudal  appendage.  A  large  expanse  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestine  is  ciliated  in  the  Sipunculidce,  and, 
as  in  the  EcJiiuridoSy  a  longitudinal  muscular  band  runs  along  the  intes- 
tine. The  coelomic  fluid  generally  contains  amoeboid  lymph  cells; 
and  besides  these,  in  the  SipuiiculidcVf  the  sexual  products  and  other 
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peculiar  bodies  whose  significance  is  not  yet  clear  are  found  floating 
in  it  In  Phoranis  also  the  body  cavity  is  well  developed,  and  lined 
throughout  by  a  peritoneal  endothelium.  At  the  most  anterior  end 
of  the  body  there  is  a  septum  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
prostomium  and  the  tentacles  from  the  body  cavity.  The  descending 
limb  of  the  intestine  is  fastened  to  the  body  wall  by  a  ventral 
mesentery,  which,  on  the  limb  which  ascends  forwards  to  the  anus, 
becomes  a  dorsal  mesentery.  The  descending  limb  is  further  connected 
with  the  body  wall  by  2  lateral  mesenteries.  Among  the  Bryozoa  the 
body  cavity  in  the  Pterobranchia  and  Endoprocia  is  extremely 
reduced,  but  in  the  Edoprocta  well  developed.  It  is  continued  into 
the  tentacles,  and  is  often  lined  with  a  ciliated  endothelium,  at  least 
this  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  fresh-water  Bryozoa.  The  intestine  is 
fastened  to  the  body  wall  on  all  sides  by  fibres  which  are  considered  to 
be  muscular.  The  gastric  caecum  is  also  suspended  from  the  posterior 
body  wall  by  a  strong  non- muscular  strand,  the  funiculus.  In 
Pdudicella  there  is  also  a  second  funiculus.  In  the  Brachiopoda  the 
cavity  containing  the  viscera  is  lined  by  an  endothelium  generally 
ciliated  over  a  great  part  of  its  surface.  The  enteric  canal  is  fastened 
to  the  body  wall  by  a  more  or  less  complete  dorso-ventral  mesentery, 
which,  when  complete  (e,g,  in  Crania),  divides  the  body  cavity  into  two 
lateral  halves.  There  are  often  lateral  membranes  or  bands  as  well 
fastening  the  intestine  to  the  body  wall — a  gastro-parietal  band  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  an  ileo-parietal  band  in  the  region  of  the 
hind-gut.  These  bands  have  been  compared  with  septa,  which  implies 
that  the  Brachiopod  body  was  originally  composed  of  three  segments. 
This  view  is  supported  by  other  anatomical  and  ontogenetic  facts. 
The  body  cavity  in  the  Brachiopoda  is  continued  in  the  hollow  spaces 
of  the  mantle.  An  endothelial  lining  of  the  body  cavities  of  Rotatoria 
and  DifwphUus  has  not  yet  been  proved.  Distinct  mesenteries  and  septa 
are  wanting.  Fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  here  and  there  connect 
the  organs  lying  in  the  body  cavity  with  its  walls ;  no  constant  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  found. 

The  phylogenetio .  origin  of  the  body  cavity  of  the  worms,  and  generally  of  the 
higher  Metaxoa^  is  not  at  present  certainly  established  ;  it  is  also  impossible  to  say 
decidedly  how  far  the  hollow  spaces  in  the  body,  called  body  cavities,  are  homologous 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Vermes.  In  the  Annulata  and  many  other  higher 
animals  it  has  long  been  known  that  special  parts  of  the  peritoneal  epitlielium  are 
the  places  of  formation  of  the  sexual  products.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  asking 
the  question,  whether  the  ovaries  and  testes  of  the  lower  acoelomous  worms  out  of 
whose  germinal  epithelium  the  sexual  products  are  formed,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  chambers  of  the  body  cavity  (coelome)  of  the  higher  worms. 

VII.  The  Nervous  System. 

The  Nemertina  (Figs.  140,  141). — The  central  nervous  system 
consists  of  the  brain,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  or  over  the  oesophagus 
and  under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  proboscidal  apparatus,  and  of 
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two  longitudinal  trunks,  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  running  some- 
what ventrally  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body ;  these  end  near  the 

anus,  or  else  coalesce  immediately  in 
front  of  the  anus  above  the  hind-gut 
The  brain  consists  of  two  large 
lateral  ganglia  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse commissure  and  further  united 
by  a  commissure  which  runs  over  the 
proboscis,  so  that  the  proboscis  at  its 
anterior  end  is  embraced  by  a  nerve 
ring.  Each  cerebral  ganglion  carries 
a  lobe,  usually  sharply  demarcated 
and  placed  behind,  seldom  to  the 
side  or  in  front;  the  relations  of 
this  with  the  lateral  grooves  (ciliated 
organs,  olfactory  organs)  will  be  de- 
scribed later.  These  are  known  as 
the  olfactory  lobes,  and  usually  lie 
above  the  first  portion  of  the  lateral 
nerves.  From  the  brain  various 
nerves  proceed  forwards  to  the  apex 
of  the  head,  to  the  eyes,  and  so  on. 
Special  nerves  innervate  the  oeso- 
phagus and  the  proboscis.  In  Faleo- 
nemertina  and  ScJitzanemertina,  between 
the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscle 
layers,  there  is  a  continuous  nerve 
sheath  (nerve  plexus)  entering  the 
longitudinal  trunks.  A  nerve  aris- 
ing anteriorly  in  the  dorsal  cerebi-al 
commissures  often  runs  in  the  dorsal 
middle  line;  beneath  this  nerve  we 
can  occasionally  observe  a  second 
dorso-median  nerve,  the  nerve  of  the 
proboscis  sheath.  In  the  general 
nerve  sheath,  which  innervates  the  dermo- muscular  tube,  we  can, 
in  the  Schizonemertinay  observe  thicker  strands,  which  form  annu- 
lar commissures  between  the  three  principal  nerves  running  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  In  the  Hoplonemertina  the  nerve  sheath  is 
wanting ;  the  commissures  run  separately,  and  sometimes  show  a 
markedly  metameric  arrangement. 

In  the  whole  structure  of  this  nervous  system  a  considerable  agreement  with  that 
of  the  Plaiodes  {Polyclada^  Triclada^  TrenuUoda)  cannot  be  ignored.  The  brain  and 
the  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  Nctnertina  answer  to  the  brain  and  the  ventral  longi- 
tudinal trunks  of  the  Platodes.  Whether  the  unpaired  dorso-median  longitudinal 
nerve  of  the  Nemertina  answers  to  the  two  dorsal  longitudinal  nerves  of  the  Platodes 
cannot  yet  be  decided.     The  longitudinal  tnmks  (and  also  the  brain)  lie  either 


erior  part  of  the  body  of  a  Nemertlan 
(Drepanoidionu  Lankestarl),  after  Hub- 
recht.  g,  Cerebral  ganglia ;  o»p,  [aperture 
of  the  lateral  organs  (ciliated  grooves) ;  {«o, 
cerebral  lobes  of  the  ciliated  organs ;  n», 
proximal  portion  of  the  proboscis  nerves ; 
kiiy  nerves  of  the  head;  sn,  oesophageal 
nerves ;  sn  (ftirther  downX  lateral  longi- 
tudinal tmuks  ;  r^,  transverse  commissures ; 
m,  lateral  branches  of  the  longitudinal 
trunks. 
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imbedded  in,  or  directly  under  the  epithelium  {Carinina,  Carinella\  or  they  are 
enclosed  in  the  musculature  of  the  body  wall  {Cephalothrix^  Cerehr<U%dus)y  or  they 
lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  musculature  {Amphiportis). 


-a 


Fig.  141.— Anterior  end  of  the  body  of  a  Nemertian  from  the  lide,  diagrammatic  (partly  after 
Hubreoht).  p,  Brain  ;  rc^  proboscis  commissure  ;  dn^  medlo-dorsal  nerve ;  Zso,  cerebral  lobe  of  the 
lattral  organ  ;  *it,  lateral  nerve  ;  mo,  mouth  ;  r,  proboscis ;  d,  intestine ;  nr^  nerve  rings,  comrais- 
•sures  between  lateral  nerves  and  the  medio-dorsal  nerve ;  ro^  proboscidal  aperture. 

In  Malacobdella  ganglionic  swellings  were  formerly  erroneously  described  as 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  trunks. 


Nemathelminths. — The  nervous  system  of  the  Nemnioda  (Fig. 
142)  consists  of  a  ring  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  the  sides  of  which 
often  swell  out  into  a  ganglion.  A  dorsal  and  a  ventral  longitudinal 
nerve  arise  out  of  the  ring,  and  these  run  in  the  middle  line  to  the 
}K)sterior  end  of  the  body.  The  two  nerves  are  connected  together  by 
transverse  commissures  which  run  under  the  cuticle  outside  the  muscu- 
lature. The  transverse  commissures  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
Ixxly  do  not  exactly  correspond.  Numerous  nerves  proceed  forwards 
from  the  oesophageal  ring  towards  the  apex  of  the  head. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  back  the  nervous  system  of  the  Nemaioda  to 
that  of  the  Platodes  in  the  following  way.  By  union  of  the  dorsal  longitudinal 
trunks  in  the  middle  line  the  medio-dorsal  nerve  of  the  Nemaioda  arose,  and  by 
the  union  of  the  ventral  longitudinal  trunks  the  medio-ventral,  which  in  young 
AscaridcB  and  in  a  Pl^ctus  is  still  distinctly  paired.  The  dorsal  half  of  the  Nemaiodan 
cftsophageal  ring  answers  to  the  brain  of  the  Platodes  with  its  often  distinct  lateral 
swellings.  The  ventral  half  of  the  cesophageal  ring  answers  to  the  proximal  portions 
of  the  ventral  longitudinal  trunks,  still  separated  in  the  region  of  the  a?sophagus, 
but  fused  in  the  ventral  middle  line  to  form  the  medio-ventral  nerve.  The  lateral 
nen-es  which  run  a  short  distance  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  Nematoda  are  considered 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  lateral  longitudinal  nerves.  The  transverse  commissures 
of  the  Nematoda  correspond  with  the  transverse  commissures  which  connect  the 
various  longitudinal  nerves  of  the  Platodes.  We  prefer,  however,  to  compare  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Ncnmioda  with  that  of  the  Ncm^rtina,  because  there  we  have 
an  uni)aired  dorso-median  nerve,  and  the  nerves  corresiX)nding  with  the  outer  lateral 
longitudinal  nerves  of  the  Platodes  are  wanting.  The  lateral  swellings  of  the  brain 
also  are  developed  more  clearly  as  lateral  ganglia  connected  by  a  transverse  com- 
missure than  is  the  case  in  the  Platodes, 
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In  the  Acanthocephda  (Fig.  172,  p.  258)  there  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  proboscis  sheath  a  ganglion  which  sends  several  nerves  forwards 

to  the  proboscis  sheath,  the  pro- 
boscis, and  the  neck.  Posteriorly 
there  proceed  from  the  ganglion 
two  lateral  longitudinal  nerves, 
which  first  enter  the  retinaciila 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  pro- 
boscis sheath  and  run  in  them  to 
the  body  wall,  and  then  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  A 
dorso-median  longitudinal  nerve 
has  also  been  observed.  In  the 
male,  besides  the  anterior  gan- 
glion, another  ganglion  in  the  region 
of  the  genital  apparatus  (lying 
anteriorly  on  the  base  of  the 
withdrawn  bursa)  has  been  de- 
scribed; this  gives  off  nerves  to 
the  genital  apparatus,  and  is  also 
connected  by  two  nerves  with  the 
posterior  ends  of  the  lateral  longi- 
tudinal nerves  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Acanih 
ccphala  is  up  to  the  present  time  not 
clearly  understood.  If  there  really  is  a 
medio -dorsal  longitudinal  nerve  it  i*er- 
haps  corresponds  with  the  medio-don«al 
nerve  of  the  Nemaioda,  and  then  the 
lateral  longitudinal  nerves  i)erhap8  repre- 
sent the  ventral  longitudinal  nerves, 
which  fuse  in  the  middle  line  in  most 
Xeirvatoda.  What  the  relations  are  be- 
tween the  oesophageal  ring  of  the  Nemm- 
toda  and  the  ganglion  of  the  proboscis 
sheath  of  the  Acanthoceph^ila,  or  whether 
any  such  relations  exist,  are  questions 
which  must  be  left  on  one  side. 

The  Gordiidce  also  deviate  from 
other  NeTtiatoda  in  the  structure 

Round 
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Fig.  142.  —  Dlagram- 
matlo  representation  of 
the  nervous  system  of 
the  Nematoda,  after 
BlitBOhlL  o»,  Upper,  Kn, 
nnder  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phageal ring;  «]/,  lateral 
BweUings  of  the  same; 
vltii  raedio-ventral ;  din, 
medlo-dorsal  longitadinal 
nenre ;  c,  commissures  be- 
tween the  two ;  han,  pos- 
terior lateral  nerves  (bur- 
sal nerves). 


Fig.  143.- cen-  q£  ^\^q  nervous  system 
X^  T'^do  the  rudimentary  pharynx  lies  a 
medictnaiis,  after  ganglionic  mass  (peripharyngeal 
Hermann.  ganglion)  which  is  much  thickened, 

chiefly  ventrally,  and  is  produced  into  a  ventral  chord  (Fig.  170,  p. 
256).  This  runs  backward  in  the  middle  line  and  swells  into  a  caudal 
ganglion  under  the  terminal  portion  of  the  genital  ducts.     In  the  male 
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it  divides  at  the  most  posterior  end  of  the  body  into  two  strong 
branches  which  run  into  the  caudal  bifurcation.  The  peripharyngeal 
ganglion  is  connected  on  each  side  with  the  hypodermis,  as  is  the 
ventral  strand  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  body,  in  the  caudal 
bifurcation,  and  indeed  along  its  whole  length  by  means  of  numerous 
unpaired  median  nerves.  Nerve  fibres  radiate  forwards  from  the 
peripharyngeal  ganglion,  A  medio -dorsal  nerve  is  wanting.  It  is 
probable  that  the  peripharyngeal  ganglion  and  the  ventral  strand  of 
the  GordiidcB  are  homologous  with  the  oesophageal  ring  and  ventral 
chord  of  the  Annulata. 

Annulata. — Here  we  can  establish  a  general  scheme  for  the  central 
nervous  system.  It  consists  (1)  of  a  brain  which  lies  over  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  enteric  canal,  and  (2)  of  the  segmented  ventral  chord, 
running  through  the  body  in  the  ventral  middle  line.     These  two  are 


Fio.  lU.-<E8opliageal  ring  with  diverging  nerves  of  mmdo,  enlarged  (after  Hermann). 
f}.  Brain;  ac,  oesophageal  cominisgure  b^,  first  ganglion  of  the  ventral  chord  (inft-a-cesophageal 
ganglion) ;  hg^  second  ventral  ganglion. 

connected  by  2  commissures,  the  oesophageal  commissures,  which 
embrace  the  fore-gut  between  them.  The  anterior  end  of  the  intestine 
is  thus  surrounded  by  a  nerve  ring,  the  so-called  cBSophageal  ring, 
which  enters  the  brain  dorsally,  and  the  first  ganglion  of  the  ventral 
chord  ventrally  (Figs.  144,  146).  The  brain  (supra-oesophageal  gan- 
glion), whose  composition  out  of  2  lateral  halves  connected  by  trans- 
verse commissures  can  generally  be  clearly  seen,  lies  originally  in  the 
first,  the  cephalic  or  oral  segment.  The  anterior  ganglion,  or  rather 
double  ganglion,  of  the  ventral  chord  (infra -oesophageal  ganglion) 
probably  originally  belonged  to  the  second  segment  of  the  body. 
The  remaining  double  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  follow  the  infra- 
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Fio.  145.— Terminal  or  (lucker)  gan- 
glion of  Hinulo»  with  preceding  gan- 
glion, after  Hermann. 


CBSophageal  ganglion,  one  in  each  segment.  The  2  ganglia  of  each 
double  ganglion  are  connected  together  by  short  transverse  commis- 
issures,  and  with  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  double  ganglia  by  longitudinal  commissures. 

Besides  the  oesophageal  commis- 
sures nerves  proceed  from  the  brain 
to  the  integument  and  the  sensor}^ 
organs  of  the  head;  and  from  the 
ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  nerves 
supply  the  integument,  sensory  organs, 
and  musculature  of  the  segments  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  musculature  of  the  fore -gut 
(pharynx,  proboscis,  etc.)  is  provided 
with  nerves  arising  either  direct  from 
the  brain  or  from  the  oesophageal 
commissures.  These  nerves  are  called 
oesophageal  nerves  (often  also  nervi 
vagi),  and  the  plexus  they  form  in 
the  fore -gut  is  called  the  oesophageal 
nepvous  system.  In  the  most  various  divisions  there  is  also  a  further 
plexus  of  ganglionic  cells  and  nerve  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  mid-giit 
(viseepal  nervous  system,  sympathetic  nervous  system)  whose  con- 
nection with  the  central  nervous  system  requires  further  investigation. 

Ditference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Annulata.  We  prefer  that  view  which  not  only  derives  the  brain  of 
the  AnnuUUa  from  that  of  the  Nemertina  and  Platodes,  but  also  sees  in  the  segmental 
ventral  chord  with  oesophageal  commissures  the  further  developed  ladder  nervous 
system  formed  in  these  lower  divisions  by  the  longitudinal  ventral  trunks  and  their 
transverse  commissures.  Ganglionic  cells  are  found  in  the  Platodes  and  NemertiM 
everywhere  in  the  larger  longitudinal  trunks,  and  are  present  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Polyclada  and  Triclada  at  the  points  of  divergence  of  the  transverse  commissures 
and  lateral  branches.  These  latter  are  repeated  in  an  extremely  regular  manner 
and  in  a  segmental  arrangement  as  early  as  in  certain  Triclada  {Ounda)  and 
Neniertiim  (Drepanqphonis),  If  we  imagine  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  longitudinal 
trunks  crowded  together  at  the  points  of  divergence  of  the  transverse  commissures 
and  side  branches,  and  their  number  j)erhap8  increased  still  further,  these  points 
of  divergence  must  swell  into  ganglia  and  the  longitudinal  trunks  become  longi- 
tudinal commissures  between  the  successive  ganglia.  Tlie  longitudinal  trunks  with 
their  ganglia  only  need  to  move  together  into  the  ventral  middle  line,  so  as  to 
become  the  typical  ventral  chord  of  the  Annulata.  Tlie  mouth  and  oesophagus 
prevent  such  a  moving  together  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  so  the 
first  part  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  becomes  the  oesophageal  commissures  of  the 
Annulata. 

An  approximation  of  the  longitudinal  trunks,  which,  it  is  true,  never  leads  to  direct 
contact,  may  be  observed  as  early  as  the  Xemertinaf  not  to  speak  of  the  Platodes. 
Whereas  as  a  rule  among  these  forms  the  paii*ed  longitudinal  trunks  lie  laterally, 
sometimes  even  over  the  enteric  diverticula  {Amphiporus  Moseleyi\  they  are  found 
in  Drepanophoriis  i)laced  somewhat  ventrally  and  nearer  each  other.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  ventral  chord  of  the  Annelida  can,  by  the  separation  of  its  symmetrical 
halves,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  ladder  nervous  system  {e,g,  in  the  Hermellidctf 
Fig.  147). 

In  veiy  many  Annulata  (many  Oligochccta  and  Polychceta)  the  brain  stands  in 


ji/V%^^^ 


Fio.  146.— Anterior  part  of  the  body  of  Ohstogaster 
diaphaniiB,  from  the  ilde,  after  V^dovsky.  $b,  Sensory 
setie ;  gz^  gaDglionic  cells  of  the  cup-shaped  organ  ;  hga^ 
l^der-like  ventral  choFd  of  the  pharyngeal  region  ;  <fi»i, 
dis^  first  and  second  dissepiments  ;  pia,  pharyngeal  mus- 
cles ;  bgoi,  ventral  ganglion  in  the  oesophageal  segment ; 
g,  brain ;  pg,  pharyngeal  ganglion ;  md,  stomach-intes- 
tine ;  r(,  retractors  (?)  of  the  pharynx ;  ac,  oesophageal 
commissure;  dfff  dorsal  vessel;  bg,  ventral  vessel;  ce, 
cesophagus ;  pft,  pharynx. 


Fig.  147.— Nervous  and  nephrldlal 
iyitems  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  of  Sabellaria  alveolata,  ttom 
the  ventral  side,  after  E.  Meyer.    The 

nervous  system  is  made  black,  tr,  (Eso- 
phageal ring;  bm,  ventral  chord;  t, 
tentacles ;  k,  feeler  gills ;  m,  mouth  ; 
b,  bundles  of  setse ;  hb,  hooked  setae ; 
p,  parapodia;  vn,  anterior  pair  of  ne- 
phridia  ;  hn,  posterior  nephridia  through 
which  the  sexual  products  are  dis- 
charged. 


direct  connection  with  the  hypodermis  of  the  head  segment.  It  often  shows  more 
or  less  distinct  lobes,  always  symmetrically  arranged,  which  look  like  special  ganglia. 
The  brain,  which  originally  (and  also  ontogenetically)  belongs  to  the  head  segment,  can 
in  some  cases  stretch  into  the  second  segment;  it  can  even  move  back  into  the 
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second,  third,  or  fourth  segment  (in  certain  earthworms).  The  infira-oesophsgeil 
ganglion  is  also  by  no  means  always  placed  in  the  second  segment  of  the  body ; 
here  and  there  it  lies  in  the  head  segment,  or  in  the  first  and  second  segment,  or 
it  moves  farther  back — farthest  of  all  in  Plewne,  where  it  lies  in  the  fifth  or  seventh 
segment  In  the  Hiradirua  (Figs.  143  to  145)  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion  fuses 
with  a  few  of  the  subsequent  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord,  forming  a  considerable 
infra-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass,  in  which,  however,  by  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  diverging  peripheral  nerves,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ganglionic 
cells  and  fibre  commissures,  its  composition  out  of  several  ganglia  can  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  recognised.  The  same  is  true  of  the  large  ix)sterior  (sucker)  ganglion 
(Fig.  145),  which  is  composed  of  six  fused  ganglia. 

As  far  as  the  ventral  chord  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  a  single  ganglion  in  each 
segment  is  the  rule  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  most  varied  groups. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  accessory  ganglia  are  added  to  the  principal  ganglion, 
e,g,  in  the  Serpulidoi  two  ganglia  are  typically  present  in  each  segment.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ganglionic  masses  may  become  very  indistinct  or  be  altogether 
wanting  (Archianneliday  and  isolated  forma  in  the  most  varied  groups).  In 
Stemaapis  the  ventral  chord  shows  ganglionic  swellings  only  in  the  most  posterior 
part  of  the  body.  The  fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  ventral  chord  is  often 
limited  to  the  ganglia,  whilst  the  longitudinal  commissures  run  as  completely 
separated  strands.  These  again  may  lie  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  appear 
externally  to  be  one  single  strand.  It  may  even  in  various  forms  come  to  a  fusing 
of  the  two  commissures,  so  that  the  ventral  chord  then  consists  of  a  single  strand, 
which,  e.g,  in  the  Archianneliday  does  not  even  show  the  segmental  ganglionic 
swellings,  and  then  recalls  in  a  striking  manner  the  ventral  strand  of  the  Qordiida. 
From  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  there  arise  on  each  side  nerves,  generally  2  or  3, 
which  run  upwards  in  the  body  wall  and  innervate  the  musculature,  the  integument, 
and  the  segmental  sensory  organs,  where  such  are  present.  It  has  been  shown  in  some 
cases  that  this  innervation  takes  place  by.  means  of  a  sub-epithelial  nerve  plexus  de- 
veloped all  over  the  body.  Lateral  nerves  may  also  diverge  from  the  longitudinal  com- 
missures between  2  consecutive  ganglia.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  most  anterior 
longitudinal  commissures — the  oesophageal  commissures. 

There  is  often  (especially  in  Hirudinca)  in  the  ventral  chord  a  delicate  median 
strand  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  is  called  the  intermediate  nerve.  The  ventral 
chord  is  nearly  always  covered  by  a  single  or  double  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
(neurilemma  sheath),  in  which  longitudinal  muscle  fibres  run,  principally  in  OUgo- 
chceta  and  Hirudinea, 

Certain  tubes  with  a  wide  lumen  and  wall  formed  of  neurilemma,  which  run 
back  in  varying  but  always  small  numbers  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  ventral  chord, 
deserve  special  attention.  These  tubes,  which  are  called  neurochord  strands  or 
giant  nerve  tnbes,  begin  anteriorly  in  the  oesophageal  commissures  or  in  the  infra- 
oesophageal  ganglion,  and  stretch  to  the  most  posterior  end  of  the  ventral  chord. 
They  were  in  all  probability  originally  the  neurilemma  sheaths  of  giant  nerve  fibres, 
arising  from  larger  ganglionic  cells  which  lay  in  the  ganglia  at  different  parts  of  the 
ventral  chord.  Various  observations  make  it  probable  that  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
neurochord  tubes  in  various  AnnulcUa  degenerate,  the  neurochord  tubes  themselves 
l)ersi8ting  as  elastic  organs  of  support,  containing  a  watery  fluid  mixed  with  the 
remains  of  the  original  nerve  substance.  Such  degeneration  is,  however,  denied  by 
some  authorities. 

The  typical  position  of  the  ventral  chord,  and  generally  of  the  whole  central 
nervous  system  of  the  AnnulcUa,  is  in  the  body  cavity  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
musculature.     As  the  brain  very  often  passes  into  the  hypodermis  of  the  head  with- 
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out  sharp  limitation,  so  the  posterior  end  of  the  ventral  chord  in  most  Oligochoda 
and  PolyiJujeta  passes  without  sharp  limitation  into  the  hypodermis  of  the  anal 
segment  In  many  ChcUopoda  of  the  most  varied  divisions,  indeed  in  single  genera  of 
different  families,  the  nervous  system  even  in  adult  animals  shows  an  embryonic  con- 
dition, in  so  far  as  it  lies  outside  the  body  musculature  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
epidermis.  This  position  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  thus  far  from  being 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  Archiannelida,  and  we 
i-an  in  general  give  it  no  special  systematic  signifi- 
cance. We  find  besides  in  various  divisions  all 
transition  stages,  from  the  position  of  the  ventral 
chord  in  the  body  cavity  to  its  hypodermal  position, 
since  it  can  lie  in  the  body  musculature  between  the 
hyix)dermis  and  the  body  cavity.  Moreover,  in 
Capitdla,  anteriorly,  the  ventral  chord  lies  in  the  body 
carity,  then  passes  in  between  the  musculature,  and  ,  /J^ 
finally,  posteriorly,  comes  to  lie  in  the  hypodermis.         ^'^^ A-    < 

The  symmetrical  halves  of  the  ventral  chord  may 
se{)arate  in  some  cases,  and  the  ventral  chord  can 
thus  assume  the  form  of  a  ladder  nervous  system 
'Figs.  146  and  147)  {Sermella,  many  Serpulidm, 
SpintfieTf  and  in  the  pharyngeal  region  in  the 
Chatogasiridct).  In  the  Apharwneura  {./Eolosama) 
the  ventral  chord  is  said  to  be  entirely  wanting,  or 
it  lies  in  a  quite  embryonic  condition  imbedded  in 
tlie  hypodermis. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Echiuridce 
(Fig.  148)  deserves  special  attention.  A 
distinctly  marked  supra  -  oesophageal  gan- 
glion  or  brain  is  wanting.  The  oesophageal 
ring  is  very  much  elongated,  in  keeping 
with  the  great  length  of  the  prostomium. 
Its  two  limbs  (oesophageal  commissures), 
which  run  laterally  in  the  prostomium  (pro- 
boscis), and  which  coalesce  at  its  anterior 
end,  give  off  numerous  branches  towards 
both  the  exterior  and  interior;  those 
branches  which  run  dorsally  inwards  may 
represent  transverse  commissures  between  the 

limbs  of  the  oesophageal  ring.    Below  and  be-       fiq.  i48.-Nervoui  lyitem  of 
hind  the  mouth  the  limbs  of  the  oesophageal  Echinms,  cnagrammatic   m,  The 

•  i..i.x  'jxi    two  limbs  of  the  oesophageal  ring, 

nng  coalesce  to  form  an  unpaired  ventral  which  join  at  the  anlZTend  oi 

strand,  which    in   adult   animals  has  no  gan-    the  prostomium  and  enter  the  ex. 

glion  swellings,  but  is  supplied  >vith  ganglionic  *^®^  ,^J'^v''!.*;^/*'  *^®  ''®°*^ 

n       .r^  t        J.      '^  1     1  .t  •      chord  (&m)  behind  the  mouth ;  nr, 

cells     throughout     its     whole      course;      this    nerve  rings;  t;6,  anterior  hooked 

Strand  runs  in  the  ventral  middle  line  on  set® ;  u,  tiie  two  posterior  circles 
the  body  wall  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  t^'lZl '''' ""''  ^p""*""^"  "*'  "'^ 

1,  "'t.  nr»i  .1  iio     nephridia ;  a,  anus. 

body,  and  gives  off  to  the  nght  and   left 

at  short  intervals  lateral  branches  which  correspond  with  the  rings 

of  the  outer  integument.      The  corresponding  right  and  left  lateral 
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branches  pass  intx)  each  other  dorsally,  and  thus  form  in  the  body  wall 
numerous  consecutive  nerve  rings. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Myzostoniidce  (Fig.  149)  is  now  very 
exactly  known.     It  consists  of  an  oesophageal  ring  surrounding  the  base 

of  the  pharynx,  whose  dorsal  lateral 
portions  are  somewhat  thickened,  and 
so  represent  a  weakly  developed  brain. 
Close  to  the  oesophageal  ring  lie  gangli- 
onic cells.  Further  forward  in  the 
pharynx  a  second  nei^ve  ring  (pharyn- 
geal ring)  is  found,  which  is  connected 
with  the  oesophageal  ring  by  several 
longitudinal  nerves,  and  gives  off  nerves 
to  the  tentacles  at  the  free  anterior 
edge  of  the  pharynx.  On  the  ventral 
side,  under  the  integument,  lies  a  large, 
elongated,  ganglionic  mass,  from  whose 
anterior  end  the  two  commissures 
(limbs)  of  the  oesophageal  ring  arise. 
The  ganglionic  mass  represents  a  ven- 
tral chord  which  consists  of  several 
(probably  6)  fused  pairs  of  ganglia,  and 
in  which  an  intermediate  nerve  is  to 
be  found.  From  this  ganglionic  mass 
11  alternately  stronger  and  weaker 
nerves  radiate  on  each  side  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  disc-shaped  body  ; 
these  nerves  branch  in  a  complicated 
manner  and  innervate  especially  the 
musculature  of  the  parapodia,  the  hooks, 
the  cirri  at  the  edge  of  the  body,  and 
the  integument  and  its  musculature. 
The  existence  of  a  sympathetic  nervous 
system  also  seems  probable. 
Pposopygia. — The  nervous  system  of  the  SipunctUacea  is  in 
many  respects  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Echiuridce,  As  there  is 
no  long  prostomium,  the  oesophageal  ring  is  also  not  elongated 
anteriorly,  but  forms  a  simple  ring  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  enteric 
canal.  This  ring  in  the  Prmjnduim  is  only  a  little  thickened  dorsally, 
while  in  the  Sipunculidce  it  enters  a  well -developed  brain.  Nerves 
diverge  from  the  brain  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  and  to  the 
tentacles  (where  the  latter  are  present).  Nerves  also  diverge  from  the 
oesophageal  ring;  2  of  these  in  Sipuncuhis  supply  the  intestine, 
forming  a  ganglion  on  each  side,  while  in  Friapuhts  4  penetrate  the 
pharynx.  The  ventral  strand,  which  is  covered  with  ganglionic  cells 
along  its  whole  course,  runs  in  the  ventral  middle  line  of  the  body  to 
its  extreme  posterior  end,  where  it  swells  somewhat.     In  its  whole 


Fio.  149.— Gentral  nervoui  lyitem  of 
MyxoBtoma,  after  Nanien.  gc,  Cerebral 
commissure;  pr^  pharyngeal  nen'e  ring; 
bgvit  ventral  ganglionic  mass,  with  the 
proximal  part  of  the  diverging  nerves  ;  »r, 
oesophageal  commissures ;  <n,  tentacle 
nerves  ;  gz,  ganglionic  cells. 
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course  it  gives  ofl^  just  as  in  the  Echiuridm,  corresponding  right  and  left 
lateral  nerves,  which,  running  in  the  body  cavity,  unite  dorsally  to 
form  nerve  rings  (at  least  in  Sipuncidus).  Each  pair  of  nerves  corre- 
sponds with  one  of  the  circular  muscle  bundles  and  with  one  of  the 
more  or  less  distinct  rings  of  the  outer  integument.  In  the  FriapulidcB 
it  is  said  that  there  are  weak  but  regularly  recurring  swellings  of 
the  ventral  chord  which  correspond  with  the  circular  muscle  bands. 
While  in  the  SipwnculicUe  the  central  nervous  system  lies  in  the  body 
cavity,  in  the  Priapulid<E  it  is  in  close  connection  with  the  hypodermis. 

Whereas  in  the  EehiuridoB  the  ventral  chord  is  distinctly  segmented  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  such  a  segmentation  is  wanting  in  the  Sipunculcuxa  even  in 
those  stages.  The  ventral  strand  of  the  latter  is  nevertheless  homologous  ^nth  that 
of  the  EehiuridcB  and  with  the  ventral  chord  of  the  Annulata  in  general.  The  iiarve 
rings  of  the  Sijmnculacea  evidently  correspond  with  thoSe  of  the  Echiuridx,  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  homology  of  the  brain  and  oesophageal  ring.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  ventral  chord,  even  in  true  ChaUopoda,  may  present  no  ganglionic 
swellings,  and  may  fuse  into  a  single  median  ventral  strand.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  nerve  rings  of  the  Eckiuridce  and  Sipunculacea  are  repeated  segmentally.  In 
the  Eehiuridcs  several  body  rings  with  smaller  papillee  alternate  with  one  with 
larger  papillse.  The  set®  only  occur  on  the  rings  which  carry  the  larger 
papillffi.  We  also  find  that  the  nerve  rings  in  the  body  rings  with  the  larger 
dermal  papillse,  are  stronger  than  the  others.  It  seems  probable  that  several  rings 
go  to  one  segment,  and  that  the  number  of  these  rings  with  larger  impillse  and 
stronger  nerve  rings  corresponds  with  the  true  number  of  the  segments.  In  the 
Chcetopcda  also  (apart  from  the  Eirudinea)  one  segment  is  sometimes  externally 
divided  into  2  or  more  rings,  and  more  than  one  ganglion  of  the  venti*al  chord 
may  lie  in  one  segment.  In  the  ffermellidce  and  SerptUidcs  we  find  typically 
2  pairs  of  ganglia  in  each  segment,  and  further  2  transverse  commissures  and  2 
lateral  branches  on  each  side,  which  ascend  in  the  body  wall  towards  the  dorsal 
middle  line. 

The  nervous  system  in  other  Frosopygia  is  remarkably  weakly 
developed-  The  ventral  chord  is  reduced  to  the  infra -oesophageal 
ganglion,  and  even  this  may  be  wanting.  The  small  development  of 
the  nervous  system  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  stationary  manner 
of  life,  which  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  specific  sensory  organs, 
and — by  the  development  of  tube-dwellings,  shells,  or  cases— of  the 
general  body  musculature  (dermo-muscular  tube). 

Phoronis  possesses  a  nerve  ring  surrounding  the  mouth  at  the  base 
of  the  tentacles.  The  anus  lies  outside  the  nerve  ring.  From  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  ring  a  nerve  arises  which  runs  backwards  asym- 
metrically on  the  left  side,  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  with  a  tube  (notochord  ?)  passing  through  it.  The 
morphological  significance  of  this  nerve  is  unknown.  The  whole 
nervous  system  lies  in  the  h3rpodermis  outside  the  basal  membrane. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Brachiopoda  (Fig.  150)  is  weakly 
developed.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  oesophageal  ring,  whose  upper 
portion  is  only  very  slightly  swollen  into  a  supra-oesophageal  ganglion. 
The  infnHBSophageal  ganglion  is  indicated  by  a  thickening  of  the 
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ventral  portion  of  the  oesophageal  ring,  and  in  some  cases  two  lateral 
swellings  can  be  made  out. 

From  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  two  nerves  run  into  the  arms; 

from  the  infra- 
oesophageal  gan- 
glion nerves  run 
also  to  the  arms, 
to  the  mantle,  and 
to  the  opening  and 
closing  muscles  of 
the  shell.  The 
arm  nerves  are 
connected  with  a 
plexus  of  gangli- 
onic cells  and 
nerve  fibres,  which 
spread  out  in  the 
supporting  sub- 
stance of  the  arm 
walls  close  under 
the  epithelium. 
Each  of  the  man- 
tle nerves  divides 
into  a  dorsal 
branch  for  the 
dorsal  fold  of  the 
mantle,  and  a 
ventral  branch  for 
the  ventral  fold. 
They  are  again 
richly  branched, 
and  their  branches 
anastomose  form- 
ing a  plexus.  The  nervous  system  of  the  Bradiiopoda  lies  under  the 
integument. 

In  the  Biyozoa,  only  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of  the  oesoph- 
ageal ring  is  retained ;  it  lies  as  a  generally  inconsiderable  mass  (occa- 
sionally with  thickened  lateral  parts)  dorsally  over  the  fore-gut,  between 
mouth  and  anus,  under  the  integument  From  this  ganglion  nerves 
run  chiefly  into  the  tentacles,  and  further  to  the  two  ciliated  pits, 
when  such  are  present. 

Rotatoria. — Over  the  cesophagus  there  lies  a  ganglion  (supra-cesoph- 
ageal ganglion)  which  sends  ofi"  nerves  to  the  wheel  organ,  the  cutaneous 
organs  of  touch,  and  the  muscles.     It  lies  under  the  integument. 

In  DinophUu^  also,  in  front  of  and  above  the  mouth  (in  the  pro- 
stomium),  is  found  a  mass  of  fibres  surrounded  by  ganglionic  cells,  which 
represents  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion.    In  Dinophilus  gigas  two  longi- 


Fio.  150.— Prei>aration  of  Terebratula  vltrea  for  demonstration 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  ovaries,  and  the  nephridla,  after  van 
Bemmelen.  Anterior  body  wall  after  removal  of  the  arm  apparatus, 
the  enteric  canal,  and  the  closing  muscles,  spread  out  and  seen  trom 
within.  Above  lies  a  part  of  the  dorsal  body  wall ;  below,  a  part  of  the 
ventral  body  wall,  y,  Brain ;  «;,  oesophageal  commissures ;  usg,  infra- 
cesophageal  ganglion ;  san,  arm  nerve  proceeding  A*om  the  supra-cesu- 
phageal  ganglion  ;  ian^  ditto  fh>m  infra-oesophageal  ganglion ;  ou,  ceso- 
phagus ;  dmn,  dorsal  mantle  nerves  ;  hn,  nerves  proceeding  backwards 
from  infra-cesophageal  ganglion ;  n,  nephridia  (oviducts) ;  fU,  nephridial 
funnel ;  (jf,  genital  folds ;  or,  ovaries ;  dm,  dorsal  mesentery ;  rm,  ven- 
tral mesentery. 
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FiG.  151.— Head  of  Sagltta  bipunoi- 
ata,  seen  from  above,  with  oloaed 
Mlziiig  hooka,  after  O.  Hertwig.  g, 
Brain ;  gh^  seizing  hooks ;  <t%  commissure 
between  brain  and  ventral  ganglion ;  an, 
optic  nerve ;  ati,  eye ;  ro,  anterior  portion 
of  the  olfkctory  organ ;  r»,  olfactory  ner%'e. 
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tudinal  nerves  rise  out  of  it,  which  pass  by  the  mouth,  and  run  on  both 
sides  of  the  body 
immediately  be- 
neath the  integu- 
ment to  its  pos- 
t^jrior  end  These 
longitudinal  nerves 
must  represent  the 
separated  lateral 
halves  of  the  ven- 
tral chord  of  the 
Annulata,  Trans- 
verse commissures 
seem  to  be  wanting. 
ChsBtognatha 
(Figs.  15  land  15  2). 
— The  nervous 
system      is     here 

well  developed.  The  central  nervous  system 
and  the  peripheral  nerves  lie,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  portion,  external  to  the  musculature 
in  the  body  epithelium.  The  brain  or  supra- 
cESophageal  ganglion  lies  dorsally  in  the  head 
segment,  while  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglion  lies 
ventrally  in  the  trunk  segment  and  surpasses  the 
cephalic  ganglion  in  size.  The  cephalic  and  ventral 
ganglia  are  connected  by  2  long  commissures. 
Besides  these  2  commissures,  the  supra-oesophageal 
ganglion  gives  off  2  strong  nerves  which  penetrate 
the  mesoderm  forwards  and  downwards,  and  which 
we  may  call  motor  nerves,  2  lateral  nerves  which 
supply  the  integument  of  the  head,  2  outer  pos- 
terior nerves  which,  after  a  short  course,  reach 
the  2  eyes  behind  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion 
(nervi  optici),  and  2  inner  posterior  nerves  which 
supply  the  unpaired  sensory  organ  lying  behind 
the  eye^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  olfactory 
organ  (nervi  olfactorii).  A  great  number  of  nerves 
radiate  from  the  ventral  ganglion,  among  which 
the  continuations  of  the  2  oesophageal  commissures, 
after  running  through  the  ventral  ganglion,  are 
found  as  2  strong  longitudinal  strands,  which, 
after  giving  off  numerous  lateral  nerves,  them- 
selves end  in  fine  nerve  fibres.  All  nerves  diverg- 
ing from  the  ventral  ganglion  and  the  posterior 
longitudinal  nerves  pass  finally  into  a  plexus  of 
ganglionic  cells  and  nerve  fibres,  which  is  developed 


Fio.  152.  —  SagitU 
hexaptera,  leen  from 
the  ventral  ilde,  aaer 
O.  Hertwig.  m,  Mouth ;  ({, 
intestine ;  sc,  oesophageal 
commissure;  6jr,  ventral 
ganglion;  Jl^  fins;  oi\ 
ovarium;  owd,  oviducts; 
iro,  female  genital  ai)or- 
ture ;  a,  anus ;  Ko^  testes  ; 
ahy  tail  cavity;  <2,  sperm 
duct;  s6,  sperm  vesicle; 
sjl,  caudal  fin. 
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in  the  epithelium  all  over  the  body.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion  form  a  ganglion  each  on  the  sides  of  the  fore-gut 
in  the  cephalic  segment  (lateral  cephalic  ganglia),  with  small  accessory 
ganglia.  The  musculature  of  the  head  and  the  fore-gut  are  supplied  with 
nerves  by  these  ganglia.  This  mesodermal  part  of  the  nervous  system 
of  SoffUta  recalls  the  oesophageal  nervous  system  of  other  worms.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  the  trunk  and  caudal  musculature  are  supplied 
with  nerves. 

\T[II.  Sensory  Organs. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  sensory  organs  are  found  in  the  worms — 
organs  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  Besides  these,  in  a 
few  divisions  we  meet  with  sensory  organs  which  cannot  at  present  be 
classed  in  any  of  the  above  categories — the  lateral  organs  of  the 
Clhcetopodd,  the  lateral  eyes  of  Folyophthalmus,  and  the  segmental  organs 
of  the  Hirudin^a.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  functions 
of  the  sensory  organs  of  the  worms  are  as  little  experimentally 
established  as  are  those  of  most  other  invertebrate  animals  ;  and  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  their  position  and  structure  which  lead  us  to 
consider  them  auditory,  olfactory,  etc.  The  function  of  the  organs  of 
touch  indeed  is  more  siirely  established.  That  the  worms  in  some 
way  or  other  see  ^vith  the  sensory  organs  which  have  been  indicated 
as  eyes  may  also  be  considered  certain,  though  we  do  not  know  what 
and  how  they  see. 

The  sensory  organs  are  most  numerous  and  best  developed  in 
animals  leading  a  free  aquatic  life  (Polychwta,  Errantia,  Chcetognatka),  and 
among  these  again  the  good  swimmers"  take  the  first  place.  The 
worms  which  are  attached  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  those 
which  lurk  in  holes  are  not  quite  so  fully  provided.  In  worms  living 
in  mud  and  sand  or  in  earth  the  sensory  organs  are  much  reduced, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  the  highest  degree  in  parasitic  and  attached 
animals.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  strongly  developed  organs  of 
touch  form  an  exception.  Where  the  sensory  organs  are  reduced  in 
adult^  stationary,  or  parasitic  animals  we  often  meet  with  them  well 
developed  in  their  young  stages,  when  they  as  larvae  move  about  freely. 
In  order  of  frequency  we  have  the  organs  of  touch,  which  are  universally 
distributed,  then  the  eyes,  then  the  olfactory  organs  and  organs  of 
taste.  Organs  of  hearing  have  been  certainly  observed  only  in  a  ievr 
cases  (Armicolidce,  Serpvlacea,  Terebellaidea). 

A.  Organs  of  Touch. 

Everywhere,  except  in  the  worms  provided  with  a  thick  shell,  the 
entire  integument  is  the  seat  of  a  highly  developed  sense  of  feeling 
or  touch.  This  sense  is  served  in  a  special  manner  by  epithelial  sen- 
sory cells,  which  carry  at  their  free  end  sensory  hairs  or  setae,  and  at 
their  basal  ends  are  continued  as  nerve  fibres,  which  are  themselves 
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generally  processes  of  peripheral  ganglion  cells.  A  plexus  of  nerve 
fibres  and  ganglion  cells  lying  immediately  under  the  body  epithelium 
can  now  be  proved  with  certainty  to  exist  in  various  worms,  especially 
in  the  Cfuehpoda  and  ChcBtognaiha.  In  parasites  with  a  thick  outer 
cuticle  papillae,  rod-  or  setarlike  processes  of  this  cuticle,  which  are 
principally  developed  at  the  anterior  end  and  near  the  genital  apertures, 
play  the  part  of  organs  of  touch.  As  a  rule  the  tactile  cells  are  most 
numerously  present  in  that  part  of  the  integument  of  the  worm  where 
the  body  has  most  points  of  contact  with  its  immediate  surroundings. 
Such  points  are,  above  all,  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  and  the  various  appendages.  There  are  some 
such  appendages  which,  on  account  of  their  position  and  their  speci- 
ally rich  provision  of  tactile  cells,  may  be  regarded  as  specific 
organs  of  touch.  We  may  mention  in  illustration  the  feelers  on 
the  heads  of  the  Chatopoda^  especially  of  the  Polychceta,  the  cirri  of 
the  parapodia,  the  prostomium  of  the  Echiuridc^  the  tentacles  of 
the  Prosopygia  (cirri  on  the  oral  arms  of  the  Bradiiopoda),  and  the 
wheel  organ  of  the  Rotatoria,  It  is  obvious  that  such  organs  of 
touch  in  worms  inhabiting  tubes  or  shells  can  only  attain  development 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  which  carries  on  the  relations  with 
the  outer  world;  and  it  is  equally  intelligible  that  in  such  worms 
these  same  organs  should  carry  on  other  relations  to  the  outer  world 
as  well  (prehension  of  food,  respiration).  Hence  the  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  tentacular  apparatus  in  the  tubicolous  and  shelled  worms 
(tubicolous  Annelids,  most  Prosopygia,  and  the  tubicolous  Rotatoria). 

The  sense  of  touch  is  very  strongly  developed  in  the  Hirudinea. 
The  tactile  cells,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  fine  hair,  form 
groups  (tactile  cones),  which  are  arranged  in  18  longitudinal  rows. 
They  are  developed  on  the  warts  or  papillae,  when  such  occur  (Fig.  156). 

B.  Eyes. 

Their  oeeurrenee,  number,  and  arrangement. — In  many  genera 
and  species  of  Nemertina  the  eyes  are  wanting.  In  others  small 
eyes  occur  in  varying  numbers  (2,  4,  or  many)  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  body.  In  the  Nematoda  the  absence  of  eyes  is  the  rule,  the 
presence  of  2  simple  eye-spots  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  (in 
some  of  the  free-living  forms)  the  exception.  The  Acanthocephala 
are  without  eyes.  In  the  Annulata  the  presence  of  eyes  is  the 
rule,  their  absence  the  exception.  The  Hirudinea  possess  1  to  5  pairs  of 
eyes  in  the  anterior  rings  of  the  body.  Among  the  Oligochceta,  which 
mostly  live  in  mud  or  earth,  only  the  Naidomorpha  possess  eyes — one 
\mr  in  the  head  segment  In  the  Archiannelida  which  have  a  similar  mode 
of  life,  or  are,  like  Histriodrilus,  parasitic,  the  eyes  are  either  wanting 
or  reduced  in  the  adult  animal.  Most  of  the  Polychwta  are  provided 
with  eyes,  which  lie,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  head  segment. 
Most  of  the  Errantia  have  1  or  2  pairs  of  well-developed  eyes,  which 
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in  the  Aldopidce  reach  a  remarkable  size ;  many  Sed^ntaria  are  ere 
less ;  where,  however,  eyes  occur  they  lie  as  small  so-called  eye-spots, 
generally  in  great  numbers,  in  the  prostomium,  at  the  part  where 
the  brain  is  connected  with  the  hypodermis.  In  Fahrida  eye-spotf^ 
occur  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body;  in  some  species  of  ScdxUn 
on  the  tentacle  gills.  For  the  so-called  lateral  eyes  of  Folyaphthaimus 
see  below.  The  Echiuridce,  which  live  in  mud  or  lurk  in  holes, 
and  the  parasitic  Myzostomidcp,  are  blind.  The  absence  of  eyes 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  class  of  the  Prosopygia.  The  Rotaioiii^ 
possess  an  unpaired  or  a  paired  eye-spot  lying  on  the  brain,  but  this  is 
wanting  or  rudimentary  in  the  adult  condition  in  stationary  forms. 
Dinophilm  has  2  eye-spots  in  the  prostomium.  In  the  Chcetognaiha 
2  eyes  lie  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  brain,  in  the  body 
epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  eyes. — A  comparative  morphology  of  the  eyes 
of  worms  is  at  the  present  time  a  desideratum.  At  any  rate  it  now 
appears  certain  that  the  eyes  in  the  various  divisions  need  not  l)e 
homologous.  The  eyes  which  appear  in  pairs  are  perhaps  homologous, 
such  as  those  developed  in  larvae  of  the  TrochopJwia  type  in  close 
connection  with  the  cerebral  rudiment;  these  very  often  disappear 
through  metamorphosis,  or  degenerate.  As  a  detailed  account  of 
these  always  more  or  less  complicated  organs  is  here  impossible,  we 
select  a  few  for  brief  description,  viz.  the  eyes  in  Capitella,  in  Alciojx 
(the  most  highly  developed  eye  among  worms),  in  a  Chcetognathan^  and 
in  Hiiiido, 

1.  The  eye  of  Capitella, — The  numerous  eyes  (ocelli)  of  Capitdla  lie 
in  the  prostomium  at  the  part  where  the  brain  fuses  with  the  hypo- 
dermis. The  following  are  the 
elements  of  a  single  eye.  AVe 
find  slipper -shaped  refracting 
cells,  whose  outer  portion  is 
homogeneous  and  transparent, 
while  the  inner  part  contains 
pigment.  Each  of  these  cells 
is  continued  as  a  nerve  fibre 
towards  the  brain,  this  nerve 
fibre  entering  a  ganglion  cell  of 
the  central  optic  lobe.  The 
refracting  cells  of  the  eyes  are 
connected  together  by  thread 
cells  of  the  hypodermis.     The 

Fio.l53.-8ectlontlm,ughtlieeyeofanAlciope    ^^^^^^^     ^^     ^''^^^^     ^^^^     ^^' 
(OalUxona  Ornbei).    Ay,  Hypodennis ;  c,  cornea ;  I,    eye. 
lens ;  >!,  eye  fluid ;  p,  pigment  of  the  retina ;  r,  retinal  2,    The  eye  of  Aldope  (FiC- 

(aiJ^r  oliiifw).  '''  ^"'"''^  "''"'''"'  ''  '"^^  "^"'^   153).— The  two  eyes  of  Alcirr 

stand  out  spherically,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head.     They  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  hypo- 
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dermis  with  its  cuticle,  which  form  the  outer  cornea  over  the  centre 
of  the  protruding  eye.  The  eye  itself  is  a  vesicle  whose  posterior 
thicker  wall  forms  the  retina,  while  the  anterior  thinner  wall  is  the 
inner  cornea.  The  elements  of  the  retina  are  long  cells  standing 
closely  pressed  together,  in  which  three  parts  can  be  distinguished  :  (1) 
towards  the  brain,  the  cell  body  with  a  nucleus ;  (2)  the  rod,  which  is 
directed  towards  the  hollow  of  the  bulb ;  and  (3),  between  these  two, 
a  thin  layer  of  pigment.  Under  the  cornea  lies  the  spherical  lens. 
The  rest  of  the  eye  is  filled  with  fluid.  The  retinal  cells  are  continued 
into  nerve  fibres,  which  soon  enter  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  optic  lobe 
(ganglion  opticum) ;  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  mass 
of  nerve  fibres. 

3.  The  Cluetognathan  eye  (Fig.  154)  is  spherical.  In  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  lie  3  bi-convex  lenses 
imbedded  in  pigment;  to  the  out- 
side of  each  of  these  3  lenses  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  retina  is 
applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  three 
parts  together  form  the  wall  of  the 
sphere.  The  retina  consists  of  cells  ; 
the  portion  of  each  of  these  cells 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  lens 
is  rod-like,  and  the  part  which 
is  turned  outwards  is  the  cell-body 
with  its  nucleus.  At  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sphere,  each  retinal  «P\^i^f  ^°;J  '•  ^^^^'^  p^  pi«°»«°tJ ''  rods; 

II    .  .  r        ^  ^,  retinal  cellu. 

cell  IS  continued  as  a  nerve-fibre. 

All  the  nerve  fibres  unite  in  the  nervus  opticus  (Fig.  151,  p.  227). 
The  Chcetognathan  eye  may  be  considered  to  have  come  from  3  simple 
fused  ocelli. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  eyes  just  described  shows  how  greatly 
the  eyes  of  worms  may  vary  in  structure. 

4.  The  eyes  of  Hirudo  (Figs.  155,  156)  lie  in  the  anterior  rings 
of  the  body  and  vary  in  number.  They  are  cylindrical  and  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  somewhat  modified  hypodermis  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  The  optic  nerve  enters  at  the  base,  its  fibres  passing 
into  long  sensory  cells  which  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Around 
the  axis  are  arranged  large  clear  cells,  each  containing  a  nucleus  and 
a  refractive  substance.  The  whole  organ  is  imbedded  in  strongly 
pigmented  connective  tissue.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  these  organs  hardly  justifies  us  in  calling  them  eyes ;  morphologically 
they  are  transformed  tactile  organs. 


Fio.  164.— Seofcion  through  the  eye  of  Sag- 
Itta  hexaptera,  after  O.  Hertwlg.    ep,  Body 


C.  Olfactory  Organs  (Ciliated  Organs). 

In  many  worms  of  the  Nemertian  and  Chcetopodun  divisions  there 
are  found,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  2  lateral  strongly  ciliated 
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parts  of  the  hypodermis,  the  so-called  ciliated  organs,  ciliated  clefts, 
ciliated  pits,  ciliated  prominences,  which  are  regarded  as  olfactory 


Fio.  IM.— Section  througli  a  tactile 
lenaory  orgmn  of  lUorobdelU.  after 
Whitman,  c,  Cuticle ;  ep,  hypodennis ; 
p,  large  clear  cells ;  gz,  ganglion  cella ; 
«,  nerve.  The  sensory  cells  are  here 
clearly  seen  to  be  long  hypodennis  cells, 

••  Fio.  155.— Section  tbiongh  the  eye  *-*»«  tactile  haln  which  they  carry  are 

of  a  land  leeoh.    c,  CuUcle  ;  ep,  hypo-  not  depleted. 

dermis  ;  p,  large  clear  cells  ;  g^  ganglion 

cells  ;   n,i  nerve ;   dt,  cutaneous  gland 

cells ;  p{,  pigment  (after  Whitman). 

organs.  The  body  epithelium  at  these  points  consists  of  ciliated  sensory 
cells,  whose  bases  are  prolonged  as  nerve  fibres.  These  nerve  fibres  are 
connected  under  the  sensory  epithelium  with  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells, 
which  is  itself  again  connected  with  the  brain.  In  the  CJudopcxk 
the  ciliated  parts  just  mentioned  are  frequently  depressed  in  the  form 
of  pits  or  sacs,  and  are  often  protrusible.  A  special  olfactory  lobe 
(ganglion  olfactorium)  may  be  developed  on  the  brain  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ciliated  organ,  this  lobe  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
olfactory  organ  that  the  lobus  opticus  or  ganglion  opticum  bears  to 
the  eye.  In  the  Nemertina  these  olfactory  lobes  are  very  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  often  sharply  separated  from  the  brain  (cf,  p.  2 1 6  and  Figs. 
140,  141).  The  ciliated  organs  here  are  pits  which  open  outwardly  by 
means  of  longitudinal  clefts  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  which  in  the 
Sdiizmiemei'tiiui  are  continued  inwardly  as  ciliated  canals,  penetrating 
to  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  olfactory  lobes.  It  is  probable  that  all 
these  ciliated  organs  are  homologous  formations,  and  correspond  with 
the  ciliated  grooves  at  the  extremity  of  the  head  in  the  Turbellaria, 

In  the  Cfioetopoda  such  organs  have  been  found  more  or  less  developed  in  the 
Capitcllidcey  Eunkidcc^  Nereidce^  Phyllodocida^  Syllidcn^  Opkelicuxa^  Typhloseolecida, 
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Sabellidce,  Archiannelida^  TmnapterioUBf  Ctenodrilus,  and  Apkanoneura,  Senfioiy 
organs  of  similar  structure  and  in  a  similar  position  have  been  observed  in  Bryoxoa 
[Loxosoma  RhaMopleura)  and  in  Phcronis, 

In  the  Ch(etognatha  (Fig.  151,  p.  227)  a  circular  band,  partly  con- 
sisting of  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  lies  like  a  ridge  on  the  ordinary 
epithelium  cells.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  olfactory  organ,  and  lies 
behind  the  eyes  between  the  head  and  the  trunk;  this  unpaired 
sensory  organ  is  innervated  by  a  pair  of  olfactory  nerves  running 
between  the  nervi  optici. 

D.  Organs  of  Taste  (Cup-shaped  Organs). 

There  occur  also  certain  sensory  prominences  of  the  body 
epithelium,  essentially  similar  in  structure  to  the  olfactory  organs  just 
described,  and  called  cup-shaped  organs  from  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
withdrawn  into  pit-  or  cup-shaped  depressions  of  the  integument  They 
always  occur  in  large  numbers  and  widely  scattered.  As,  however,  they 
are  specially  numerous  at  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  in  the  oral  cavity, 
and  also  in  the  pharynx,  they  are  held  to  be  organs  of  taste. 

The  structure  and  distribution  of  these  organs  in  the  CapitellidcB 
is  well  known.  In  Notmiiashts,  Dasybranchus,  and  Heteramastus 
they  occur  only  in  the  prostomium,  thorax,  and  pharynx,  in  Masto- 
hranchus  And  CapUella  on  the  abdomen  also.  Similar  sensory  organs 
are  found  also  in  Oligochceta  {Lumbricidce,  Chcetogastridce,  Enchytrasidm), 
especially  numerous  in  the  head,  chiefly  on  the  upper  lip.  Among 
the  Polf/chceta  they  have  been  observed  in  the  Nereidce  (Nephthys)  and 
the  Eunicidce  (on  the  pharynx  and  in  the  buccal  cavity).  In  the 
Hintdineay  where  they  were  first  observed  and  exactly  described,  they 
are  always  found  on  the  lips.  Cutaneous  sensory  organs,  which  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Sipuncididm  and  Echiuridm  on  the 
papillae  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  proboscis  as  well  (often 
an-anged,  like  the  papillae  themselves,  in  longitudinal  or  transverse 
rows),  probably  also  belong  to  the  category  of  cup-shaped  organs. 

£.  Lateral  Organs. 


These  retractile  sensory  organs  only  occur  in  the  Chcetqpoda  and 
agree  essentially  in  structure  with  the  cup-shaped  organs.  The 
numerous  thread-like  sensory  cells  of  these  organs  carry  sensory 
hairs,  and  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  transverse  muscle 
fibrillae  which  together  form  a  retractor  for  the  organ,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  a  plexus  of  ganglion  cells  which  is  again  connected 
by  a  special  nerve  with  the  ventral  chord.  The  above  is  the  case  in 
those  CapUellidce  which  have  been  most  carefully  examined  in  this 
connection.  The  lateral  organs  are  most  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  cup-shaped  organs  by  their  strictly  segmental  arrangement.  There 
is  a  pair  in  each  segment,  one  on  each  side  between  the  dorsal  and  the 
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ventral  parapodia.  They  are  found  not  only  in  the  Capitellidce,  but 
also  in  Pdyophthalmus  and  the  Amphictenidce,  and  among  the  Olig<>ch(vi*^ 
in  the  Lumbriculidce.  There  are  many  reasons  for  considering  the 
lateral  organs  to  be  homologous  with  the  dorsal  cirri  of  the  Tentral 
parapodia  of  other  Folychfeta,  and  in  the  family  of  the  Gli/cerid(e  we 
can  follow,  almost  step  by  step,  the  transformation  of  these  cirri 
into  lateral  organs.  The  cirri,  being  sensory  organs,  their  gradual 
reduction  into  papillae  causes  the  tactile  cells  scattered  in  their 
hypodermis  to  collect  together  to  form  the  compact  sensory  epithelium 
of  the  lateral  organs. 

Strands  of  lateral  ganglion  cells  appear  always  to  occur  in  the 
lateral  lines  of  the  Oligochfeia,  entering  the  brain  anteriorly.  They  are 
closely  connected  with  the  hypodermis,  and  in  the  Lumbriculid(e  supply 
the  lateral  organs  with  nerves.  They  are  probably  also  connected 
with  the  intestinal  nervous  system. 

The  function  of  the  lateral  organs  is  at  present  an  unsolved 
problem. 

F.  Auditory  Organs. 

There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  auditory  organs  in  the  Vermts. 
They  only  occur  in  the  PohjchcBta,  and  there  also  only  occasionally  in 
a  few  families,  viz,  in  the  Armicdidae^  in  the  Terebdlid(e  (Lanice),  and 
SerpalidcR  (Myxicolu,  Amphiglene,  Fabiicia).  Their  occurrence  has  also 
been  proved  in  several  Terebellid  larvae,  in  the  larvae  of  Eupcimat\u< 
(Serpulidce),  and  in  a  nearly  related  Ch(etopodan  larva.  They  are 
paired,  and  lie  in  Arenicola  on  the  (Esophageal  commissures  in 
the  head  segment,  and  in  this  case  receive  their  nerves  from  the 
brain.  In  other  forms  they  lie,  as  it  appears,  in  the  first  tnmk 
segment,  and  are  supplied  with  nerves  by  the  infra-oesophageal 
ganglion.  In  this  point,  as  well  as  in  their  development,  they  recall 
the  auditory  organs  of  the  moUusca.  In  adult  animals  they  are 
vesicular  (otocysts),  the  wall  being  formed  by  epithelial  cells  (sensory 
cells,  auditory  cells).  The  vesicles  contain  a  fluid  in  which  one  or  more 
otoliths  are  suspended. 

G.  The  Lateral  Eyes  of  Polyophthalmus. 

Eye-like  organs  are  found  in  strictly  segmental  order  somewhat 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  transverse  muscular  bands  in  the  lateral 
line  of  Polyophthalmus,  They  occur  in  P.  pictus  in  the  8th  to  the 
19th  body  segments,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the  hypo- 
dermis which  is  free  from  pigment,  and  which  with  the  cuticle 
covers  each  eye.  Each  eye  consists  of  a  lens,  a  pigment  cup,  and 
a  body  which  consists  of  prismatic  cells  placed  in  this  cup.  The 
pigment  cup  and  cell  body  together  perhaps  form  a  sort  of  retina  (?) 
It  must  be  expressly  noticed  that  besides  the  lateral  eyes,  Polyoph- 
thalmus possesses  cephalic  eyes  as  well  (3  in  number)  and  lateral  organs, 
and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  lateral  eyes  are  visual  organs. 
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IX.  Excretory  Organs — Nephridia. 
(Occasionally  Dnota  for  the  tranamiMion  of  the  Sexual  Products.) 

Nemertina. — The  excretory  apparatus,  which  is  always  paired, 
consists  of  canals  lined  with  epithelium  and  mostly  ciliated,  which  as 
a  rule  rise  in  the  blood  sinuses  of  the  body  and  open  externally. 
It  is  limited  to  tlie  anterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  efferent  ducts 
always  lie  laterally  over  the  longitudinal  trunks 
of  the  nervous  system.  Its  arrangement  differs 
greatly  in  details.  In  all  Nemertina^  the  epithelial 
walls  of  the  excretory  canals  (nephridia)  are 
glandular. 

In  Carindlu  (PcUeonemeriina)  an  excretory 
portion  separates  itself  from  the  lateral  vessels 
of  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  falls  into  two 
parts,  a  glandular  part  and  a  reservoir.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  connected  with  the  lateraL  vessels 
at  two  points,  on  the  other  with  a  canal  which 
opens  externally.  In  Carinoma  the  nephridium 
on  each  side  consists  of  (1)  a  very  short  longi- 
tudinal canal  which  communicates  with  the  lateral 
vessels  at  three  points,  and  (2)  an  efferent  duct 
which  opens  externally.  In  Carinina  also  the 
nephridial  system  on  each  side  consists  of  two 
parts :  (1)  a  compact  mass  of  small  canals,  which 
projects  inwards  towards  the  blood  sinus  of  the 
oesophageal  region,  and  which  (2)  is  connected 
with  a  nephridial  cavity  narrowing  at  its  posterior 
end  into  a  canal  which  opens  externally. 

AVhile  in  the  Faleonemeriina  (with  the  excep- 
'tion  of  Carinina)  the  nephridia  are  in__opea- com-  cu^toi^iyrt^^to  ttS 
munication  with  the  blood-v^cul^ji^ystem,  such  anterior  poruon  of  the 
a  communication  has  till  now  not  been  proved  in  ^*^^\.^  ^^^i^JiT'd'^'*! 
other  N^mediaia.  In  the  Schizonemertina  on  each  SdaI^*  of  the  nephridial 
side  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  there  "ystem;  np,  lateral  apertures 
is  either  a  single  longitudinal  canal  or  else  a  f  j^'JfT'  T'  "^f""/ 

1        .      , .      ,  t      P  1      .        1.11  ducts ;  vd,  dorsal  vessel ;  vl, 

longltudmal  network  of  canals,  m  which,  however,    lateral  vessel ;  g$,  transverse 

one  principal  canal  can  generally  be  distinguished,  vessels  between  the  dorsal 
These  longitudinal  canals,  which  lie  in  or  on  the  »°<i  lateral  vessels, 
blood  sinuses  or  lateral  vessels  on  the  inner  side  of  the  longitudinal 
muscle  layers,  reach  the  exterior  on  each  side  either  (1)  posteriorly 
through  an  efferent  duct,  or  (2)  through  two  ducts  opening  near  the 
middle  of  their  course,  or  (3)  through  several  often  very  numerous 
lateral  ducts  which  are  more  or  less  metamerically  arranged. 

In  the  Hoplonemertina  and  Malacohdellidcc  also,  on  each  side,  in 
the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  a  longitudinal  canal  is  found.     This 
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gives  off,  along  its  whole  length,  branches  which  again  ramify.  The 
longitudinal  canals  and  their  branches  lie  neither  on  nor  in  the  blood 
sinuses,  but  are  directly  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  connective  tissue 
(body  parenchyma).  The  longitudinal  canals  either  open  externally 
through  several  lateral  efferent  ducts,  or  on  each  side  by  one  lateral 
canal,  which  may  branch  off  from  the  longitudinal  trunk  either 
anteriorly,  in  the  middle,  or  posteriorly. 

The  nephridial  system  of  the  Sehiz(niemertina  and  Hoploiitnurtina  shows  a  certain 
agreement  with  that  of  the  Platodes,  Here,  as  there,  we  meet  with  lateral  longi- 
tudinal trunks  which  open  externally  on  each  side,  either  through  one  ajierture 
{e,g,  in  the  Plalodes  among  the  JthabdocoUida  :  Derostoma,  Prorhynchus^  OyraioTy 
Meaostoma ;  and  among  the  Tremaloda :  Polystomidm)^  or  through  numerous  lateral 
ducts  in  more  or  less  segmental  arrangement  {e.g,  in  Platodea  among  the  Tridada). 
The  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  Nemertina  may  even,  as  in  the  PUUodes,  he  broken 
up  into  a  plexus,  or  they  may  be  present  in  numbers.  Where  the  nephridial  system 
in  the  Nemertina  (HopUmearurtina)  is  neither  in  direct  nor  indirect  communication 
with  the  blood-Tascular  system,  it  belongs  to  the  branched  type,  as  in  the  Plaiodts^ 
which  have  no  blood-vascular  system.  In  the  Ncmertuia,  it  is  trae,  the  nephridial 
system  lies  only  in  the  front  or  foremost  portion  of  the  body.  Terminal  excretory 
cells  have  not  been  proved  to  exist,  and  the  canals  are  lined  ^ith  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, while  in  the  PUUodes  (everyivhere  and  in  all  divisions  ?)  each  canal  runs 
within  cells  arranged  in  a  single  row  (intracellular).  These  differences,  however, 
ought  not  to  prevent  a  recognition  of  the  homology  between  the  excretory  systems 
of  the  Platodea  and  the  Nemertiiuu 

Nemathelmla. — The  Nematoda  and  Acanihocepkcda  must  be 
described  separately.  In  the  first,  longitudinal  canals  occur  in  the 
lateral  lines ;  till  now  no  inner  lining  of  epithelium  has  been  proved 
to  exist  The  two  longitudinal  canals  unite  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  body  to  form  a  longer  or  shorter  unpaired  canal,  which  opens 
externally  near  the  brain  by  a  ventral  median  pore.  The  homologies 
of  these  canals,  which  are  considered  to  be  excretory  canals,  are  quite 
uncertain.  In  the  Gordiidce  they  are  wanting.  The  canal-like  space 
(section  of  the  body  cavity)  which  surrounds  the  intestine  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  divide  (in  Gordius  Freslii)  in  front  of  the  cloaca  into 
two  branches,  and  these  perhaps  open  into  the  cloaca.  Whether  this 
canal  is  an  excretory  tube  is,  however,  quite  uncertain. 

In  the  Acanthocephcdaf  in  the  subcuticle  of  the  integument,  a 
system  of  canals  is  found  which  will  be  described  in  the  section  on 
the  vascular  system.  The  anterior  part  of  this  canal  system,  which  is 
quite  separated  from  the  posterior  part,  was  formerly  claimed  as  an 
excretory  system ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  view,  chiefly  because  it  has  no  external  aperture. 

Annulata. — ^The  following  scheme  may  be  given  as  of  general 
application  to  the  excretory  or  nephridial  system.  It  consists  of 
paired  tubes  (nephridia),  open  at  both  ends,  which  are  repeated 
segmentally.  Each  nephridium  is  in  op@ii -communication  with  the 
body  cavity  or  blood  sinuses  by  an  inner  aperture ;  the  external 
aperture  Bes  in  the  integument.     The  nephridia  therefore  form  an 
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open  communication  between  the  body  cavity  and  the  exterior,  and 
serve  chiefly  lor  conducting  the  waste  products  of  metabolism  out 
of  the  body/  Since  the  genital  products  are,  in  many  Annvlata, 
developed  out  of  the  endothelium  of  the  body  cavity,  then  free  them- 
selves from  the  matrix,  and  ripen  when  floating  freely  in  the  ccelomic 
fluid,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  them  also  of  reaching  the  exterior 
through  the  nephridia.  The  nephridia  thus  frequently  undertake,  in 
addition  to  their  purely  excretory  function,  the  transmission  of  the 
genital  products  to  the  exterior.  This  secondary  function  may  often 
become  the  principal  function  in  some  of  the  nephridia,  which 
may  then  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  and  in  the  PolychcBta 
are  called  genital  tubes^^/ 

As  already  explained,  paired  nephridia  originally  occur  in  all  the 
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Fio.  158.— Trantyerse  aeotion  through  a  trunk  Bogment  of  a  oamlToroua  Annelid, 
diagrammatic.  &,  Seto  ;  oc,  aciculom  (sapporting  seta) ;  2m,  longitudinal  musculature ;  vd,  dorsal 
ressel ;  k^  giU ;  cfc,  dorsal  cirrus ;  cfp,  dorsal  parapodium ;  t'j>,  ventral  parapodium ;  vc,  ventral 
cirrus ;  ha,  transverse  muscles ;  6in,  ventral  chord ;  w,  ventral  vessel ;  m,  circular  musculature  ; 
or,  ovary ;  np,  nephridia ;  fr,  nephridial  funnel ;  md,  mid-gut.    In  the  body  cavity  are  eggs. 

segments  of  the  AnnulxUe  body,  even  in  the  cephalic  or  oral  segment. 
It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  nephridia  in  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  segments  do  not  attain  development.  It  is  further  very 
generally  found  that  some  of  the  nephridia  begin  to  form  early  in  the 
embryo  or  larva  or  young  animal,  and  function  as  embryoriic  or  larval 
kidneys,  but  afterwards  entirely  disappear  when  the  permanent 
nephridia  attain  development.  We  shall  call  those  which  temporarily 
appear  in  the  ontogenetic  development  provisional  or  embryonic 
nephridia.  We  can  again  distinguish  two  sorts  of  such  provisional 
nephridia.  (1)  Those  which  appear  in  that  region  of  the  embryo  or 
larva  which  corresponds  with  the  subsequent  head  segment,  and  lie  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  cell  mass  (mesoderm  streaks),  from  which  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  segmented  mesoderm  come ;  these  are 
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the  embryonic  head  nephrldla  or  the  head  kidneys.  (2)  Those 
which  appear  in  the  trunk  segments ;  these  are  the  provisional  trunk 
kidneys.  The  permanent  nephridia,  on  account  of  their  frequently 
strict  segmental  arrangement^  are  often  called  segmental  organs,  or 
on  account  of  their  looped  or  winding  course  (in  Oligochxta  and 
Hirudirua)  looped  canals. 

We  will  first  describe  the  three  sorts  of  nephridia  separately,  and  then  discuss 
their  morphological  significance  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

A,  The  embryonic  head  nephridia  (head  Udneys). — These  appear  temporarily  in 
the  larva  or  embryo,  and  are  paired.  Their  inner  end  lies  in  the  embryonic  head 
cavity.  They  have  been  observed  in  many  Oligoehceta  and  Polychcela,  They  are 
ciliated  canals,  which  are  not  in  open  communication  with  the  head  cavity.  The 
lumen  of  these  canals  is  intracellular,  i.e,  the  nephridia  are  rows  of  consecutive  cells 
perforated  to  form  a  canal.  In  this  point  the  embryonic  head  nephridia  agree  with 
the  {permanent  nephridia  of  the  Oligoekccta  and  HimdineOy  and  with  the  canals  of 
the  water- vascular  system  of  the  PlcUodes,  They  are  occasionally  branched  {t,g.  in 
the  larvffi  of  Echiurus  and  Polygordius),  like  the  water- vascular  system  of  the  Platodcs 
and  the  nephridia  of  many  Nenvertina,  Lateral  branchings  of  the  principal  canals 
also  occur  in  the  permanent  nephridia  of  the  Hirvdinea  and  OligochaUa,  Terminal 
cells  provided  with  bundles  of  cilia  (flames)  often  occur  at  the  inner  ends  of  the 
branched  or  simple  nephridia ;  the  flames  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  in 
which  they  undulate.  These  terminal  cells  resemble  those  of  the  water-vascular 
system  in  the  Platodea, 

B,  The  embryoolo  or  provisional  trunk  nephridia. — These  have  till  nov 
been  observed  in  comparatively  few  cases ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  they  are 
widely  distributed.  They  occur  (like  permanent  nephridia)  in  strictly  segmental 
arrangement  as  paired  canals  in  those  generally  anterior^  segments,  in  which  in 
adults  permanent  nephridia  are  wanting. 

Among  the  Oligoehceta  it  has  been  proved  that  in  EhynehelmiSf  in  the  5 
anterior  trunk  segments  in  which  nephridia  are  wanting  in  adult  animal^ 
5  YtaArs  of  provisional  nephridia,  which  degenerate  later,  attain  development 
in  the  embryo.  In  the  CapUellidai  the  nephridia  are  always  wanting  in 
a  large  number  of  anterior  segments  (thorax  and  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen),  but  this  is  only  the  case  in  adult  animals.  In  the  young  animals, 
however,  we  meet  with  provisional  nephridia  in  most  of  these  segments,  which  are 
the  better  developed  the  younger  the  animal,  and  the  further  forward  the  segment 
to  which  they  belong.  In  other  words,  the  nephridia  arise  first  anteriorly,  and  their 
degeneration  j)roceed8  in  order  from  before  backward  (in  the  thoracic  and  iu 
some  of  the  anterior  abdominal  segments)  in  proportion  as  the  permanent 
nephridia  of  the  abdominal  region  attain  development.  In  Nereis  cuUrifera 
(Fig.  159)  there  are  found  in  the  larval  stage  5  pairs  of  provisional  or  larval 
trunk  nephridia  in  the  5  anterior  segments,  in  which  in  adult  animals  we  meet 
with  no  nephridia.  As  in  most  Oligoehceta  nephiidia  are  wanting  in  some  of  the 
anterior  segments,  it  is  probable  that  provisional  nephridia  occur  in  these  segments 
in  the  larval  forms.  The  same  may  be  coi^'ectured  of  the  PolyehasUu  In  the 
Oligochcda  the  nephridia  are  wanting  in  the  genital  segments,  except  iu  the 
Luvibriddoe,  But  here  also  provisional  nephridia  attain  development  in  these 
segments  at  early  stages.  In  the  Hirivdinea  provisional  nephridia  are  developed  in 
early  embryonic  or  larval  stages  (2  pairs  in  Xephelis,  3  pairs  in  Hirudo,  4  pairs 
in  Aulostotna)  which  disappear  early.  As  the  larvae  are,  at  the  time  when  pro- 
visional nephridia  are  present,  still  unsegmented,  it  cannot  be  certainly  decided  what 
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is  their  morphological  significance.  A  certain  number  of  the  anterior  and  of  the 
posterior  segments  of  the  adult  Hirvdo  are  without  nephridia.  This  fact  favours 
the  coiyecture  that  the  larval  nephridia  of  the  Hirttdinca  are  the  provisional  nephridia 
of  the  anterior  trunk  segments.  Possibly 
the  foremost  pair  of  larval  nephridia  of  the 
Hirudinea  represent  the  embryonic  head 
nephridia  (headkidneys)  of  other -4»nuZate. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
Tisional  trunk  nephridia,  the  following 
may  be  said.  In  the  CapUelUdoc  and 
Oligochoda  they  show  in  general  the  same 
structure  as  the  permanent  trunk  nejihridia. 
In  Xereis  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
[tennanent  nephridia  by  the  want  of  an 
inner  aperture  opening  into  the  body 
cavity,  ue.  of  a  funnel ;  both  by  this  fact 
and  the  fact  that  the  nephridial  canal  is 
intracellular  they  recall  the  larval  head 
nephridia  of  many  AnnulcUa.  The  larval 
nephridia  of  the  Hirvdinea  have  neither 
inner  nor  outer  aperture. 

C.  The  permanent  nephridia.  —  In 
every  AnnulaU  nephridium,  if  we  for  the 
time  ignore  the  numerous  complications 
and  modifications  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent divisions,  the  following  three  portions 
may  be  distinguished  : — (1)  an  inner  cili- 
ated aperture  opening  into  the  body  cavity 
or  into  a  blood  sinus  ;  this  from  its  shape  is 
often  caUecTthe  funnel ;  (2)  a  canal  con- 
nected urith  the  above,  which  is  generally 
ciliated,  and  often  has  glandular  walls ; 
and  (3)  a  terminal  portion  opening  exter- 
nally. The  central  part  or  nephridial  canal 
is  intracellular  in  the  ffirudinca  and 
Oligochata^  and  generally  much  coiled 
(looped  canal)  (Fig.  160).  In  the  Polychocta 
it  is  usually  intercellular  (lined  with  a 
many-celled  epithelium)  and  not  coiled  in 
a  complicated  manner. 


Fio.  159.— Diagram  of  a  very  yonng  sped, 
men  of  Nereis  cultrifera,  after  Edward  Meyer. 
g.  Brain  ;  au^  eyes  ;  In,  larval  trunk  nephridia ; 
pfc,  pharynx  with  jaws;  di,  dissepiments;  d, 
intestine ;  ftw,  ventral  chord ;  ed,  hind-gut ;  p, 
.  parapodia  with  cirri  and  setae.   On  the  head  are 

The  portion  of  the  tentacles  and  sensory  cirri. 


the  AnnulaU  nephridium  which  projects 
into  the  body  cavity  is  outwardly  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  peritoneal  endo- 
thelium.. 

In  the  Hirudinea  the  permanent  nephridia  are  wanting  in  a  number  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  segments.  In  the  rest  of  the  body  they  are  found  in  strictly 
segmental  arrangement,  one  pair  in  each  segment.  The  position  of  the  funnels 
in  the  body  varies  Tery  much ;  they  lie  either  in  the  ventral  blofid  sinus 
{Clep$ine\  or  in  those  sinuses  in  which  the  testes  lie  {HirudOj  Aulosloma)^  or  in 
other  blood  sinuses  of  the  body.  The  nephridial  canal  has  many  windings  and 
loops  which  lie  close  together,  the  finer  details  of  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  Finally,  it  opens  externally  either  directly  without  terminal 
swelling  {Clepsine),  or  it  opens  into  a  vesicle  lined  with  epithelium  (ciliated  in  H. 
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medicinalis),  which  opens  externally  through  a  pore.  That  part  of  the  nephridi&l 
canal  which  comes  after  the  funnel  is  distinguished  hy  the  fact  that  fine,  branched, 
and  often  anastomosing  canals  enter  its  intracellular  principal  lumen.  Tlie  cells  of 
this  portion  are  in  fact  perforated  by  branching  canals.  In  Hirudo  the  funnel  U 
closed  towards  the  blood  sinus  in  which  it  lies. 

The  nephridia  in  the  genera  PorUobdella,  Branchellion,  and  Piaeieola  differ 
much  from  the  above,  as  they  form  in  each  segment  a  complicated  network  of 
canals  which  are  always  intracellular,  this  network  opening  outi^'ardly  by  2  ajiertiires 
and  entering  the  blood  sinuses  of  the  body  through  2  funnels. 

The  nephridia  of  other  Oligochccta  show  (Fig.   160)  great  correspondence  with 

those  of  the  Hirudinea,  The  funnel  of  a  ne- 
phridium  projects  from  the  anterior  wall  of  each 
dissepiment  into  the  cavity  of  the  segment  lying 
anterior  to  that  in  which  the  rephridium  lies. 
Starting  from  the  funnel,  the  nephridial  canal. 
which  is  every^iiere  intracellular,  first  passes 
through  the  dissepiment,  forms  more  or  less 
complicated  loojw  in  that  segment  of  the  body 
cavity  which  lies  jwsteriorly  (in  these  coils  v^e 
can  generally  distinguish  several  difierent  i»c'r- 
tions),  and  finally  emerges  through  a  terminal 
jHjrtion  into  a  vesicle  which  opens  outwardly. 
This  vesicle  is  often  provided  with  mujjcular 
walls.  The  funnel  and  external  a^iertnre  of  a 
nephridium  thus  always  lie  in  two  different 
segments  J^e  two  external  apertures  of  a  j«air 
of  nephridia  lie  in  the  same  segment  as  the 
inner  funnels  of  the  pair  of  nephridia  which 
come  next  in  order  posteriorly.  This  jiosition 
of  the  inner  and  outer  apertures  of  the  nephridia 
in  2  consecutive  segments  is  maintained  even  in 
those  cases  where,  as  in  the  middle  body  w?g- 
meuts  of  PhreatothriFj  the  nephridial  canal 
passes  through  several  dissepiments,  nmuing 
back  from  its  ciliated  funnels  through  several 
segments ;  it  then  forms  a  loop  and  bends  for- 
wards again.  In  the  nephridia  of  the  Cha-M^ 
gastridw  the  ciliated  funnels  are  wanting.  In 
them,  as  in  the  Hirndhiea,  numerous  branched 
eb,  terminal  veaicle ;  Iw,  body  wall  (partly  and  anastomosing  intracellular  canals  enter  the 
after  VeJdovBky).  central  canal.      In  a  species  of  AcanO^odriln'^ 

{Lumbricuicc)  there  are  typically  4  paii-s  of  nephridia  in  each  segment  (even  in 
the  genital  segments).  There  is  said  to  be  a  similar  arrangement  of  nephridia  in 
the  anterior  segments  of  Perichaia  mirahilis. 

Tlie  permanent  nephridia  of  the  PolyclujEta  are  tubes  with  cellular  walls ;  their 
often  ciliated  central  canal  is  thus  as  a  rule,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Oligochccta  and  Hinidhica^  intercellular.  (Intracellular  nejihridial  canals,  however, 
also  occur. )  The  nephridial  tube  is  almost  always  so  bent  that  we  can  distingui"!' 
in  it  two  limbs,  one  centripetal,  at  whose  inner  end  lies  the  funnel,  which  is  mostly 
wide  open  and  provided  >vith  cilia,  and  another  centrifugal,  which  opens  outwardly 
by  breaking  through  the  body  wall.  The  nephridia  lie  in  the  nephridial  or  renal 
chambers  of  the  body  cavity  which  have  ali*eady  been  described  (p.  218),  and  they  may 


Fju.  160.— Nepliridliun  of  an  OU 
gOOlUBte,  diagrammatic.  <r,  Funnel ;  dU, 
diaaepiment;  ng'^,  glandular;  nj^,  non- 
glandular  portion  of  the  nephridial  duct ; 
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lie  wholly  in  one  segment,  or  else,  as  in  the  OUgochccta^  each  pair  of  nephridia  belongs 
to  tnro  consecutive  segments. 

Although  there  are  many  Polychoeta  in  which  the  pairs  of  nephridia  are  repeated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  body  with  great  uniformity  and  in  strictly  seg- 
mental arrangement,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  grou|)s  in  which  we  find  great 
deviations  from  this  arrangement.     We  can  only  mention  the  most  important 

In  the  CapUellidas  permanent  nephridia  occur,  as  a  nile,  only  in  the  abdominal 
region,  either  in  the  greater  part  of  that  region  or  only  in  the  anterior,  or  only  in  the 
posterior  portion.  There  ia  either  one  pair  in  each  segment  or  several  {CapiUlla) ; 
even  as  many  as  6  pairs  may  occur  in  each  segment./'  In  most  CapiUllidoi  more  or 
less  numerous  pairs  of  nephridia  are  changed  into  genital  tubes,  which  will  be 
farther  described  below,  and  it  is  always  the  anterior  i)airs  of  nephridia  which 
undergo  such  a  transformation.  The  permanent  nephridia  of  CapiUlla  are  distin- 
gaished  by  the  fact  that  they  jKxssess,  as  a  rule,  more  than  oue  fuuneL 

In  the  Terebelloidea  the  nephridia  only  occur  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  in 
strictly  segmental  arrangement.  In  this  region  the  dissepiments  are  wanting,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strongly  developed  diaphragm  which  divides  the  crelome  of  the 
thoracic  region  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  cavity.  The  nephridia  of  the  anterior 
thoracic  cavity  fimction  as  organs  of  excretion ;  those  of  the  posterior  conduct 
the  genital  products  to  the  exterior.  In  Lanice  eauehilcga  there  is  a  very  striking 
nephridial  arrangement.  The  3  pairs  of  nephridia  of  the  anterior  thoracic 
cavity  do  not  emerge  externally  direct,  but  the  3  nephridia  of  each  side  enter  a  short 
nephridial  duct  which  has  a  single  external  aperture.  In  a  similar  way  the  4 
nephridia  of  the  posterior  thoracic  cavity  enter  on  each  side  a  longitudinal  nephridial 
duct,  wliich,  however,  has  not  1  opening  but  4.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that 
^le  4  nejihridia  on  each  side  are  connected  by  a  longitudinal  canal. 

In  the  Cirratiilida:,  SerptUacea,  and  Hcrmella  (Fig.  147,  p.  221)  an  anterior 
sterile  region  and  a  posterior  genital  iji^gion  may  be  distinguished,  the  genital  products 
attaining  development  in  the  latten  In  the  anterior  sterile  region,  wliich  consists 
of  a  varying  number  of  segments,  only  one  pair  of  nephridia  occui's^  This  jiair  alone 
has  an  excretory  function.^. They  are  long,  and  extend  through  several  segments. 
In  the  Cirralulidce  they  emerge  ventrally  by  separate  a]^)ertures  in  the  third  segment ; 
in  the  Serpiilacai  and  Hermellaj  however,  they  unite  anteriorly  to  form  an  unpaired 
duct,  which  reaches  the  exterior  near  the  extreme  anterior  part  of  the  body  in  the 
dorsal  middle  Hne.  In  the  genital  region  the  nephridia  are  i-e]^)eated  in  strictly 
wgmental  arrangement,  and  serve  as  genital  tubes  for  conducting  the  sexual  products 
to  the  exterior. 

In  StemaspiSf  two  brown  lobate  bodies  lying  in  the  5th  and  6th  segments  are 
regarded  as  nephridia  ;  these  possess  neither  a  lumen  nor  an  internal  a^ierture,  and 
end  in  the  integument  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments. 

In  the  Echiuridce  (Fig.  137,  p.  207)  there  are  two  sorts  of  organs 
which  have  been  considered  as  nephridia,  the  so-called  segmental  organs 
and  the  anal  tubes.  The  segmental  organs  have  quite  the  structure 
of  the  permanent  Polychsetan  nephridia,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  their 
homology  with  the  latter.  They  occur  either  in  2  pairs  (Echiurus), 
or  3  pairs  (Thalassemu),  or  unpaired  and  singly  {Bijn€llia\  and 
possess  well -developed  internal  funnels.  Their  outer  apertiu-es  lie 
behind  the  anterior  hooked  setfie.  Their  principal  function  is  the 
transmission  of  the  genital  products  out  of  the  body  cavity.  The 
anal  tubes   are   2   long  tubes  which  on  the  one   hand   enter  the 
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hind-gut,  and  on  the  other  are  in  open  communication  with  the  body 
caWty  by  means  of  numerous  ciliated  funnel  apertures,  one  of  which 
always  lies  terminally.  An  excretory  function  is  ascribed  to  them. 
Whether  they  represent  a  pair  of  modified  nephridia  cannot  at 
present  be  decided.  The  fact  that  they  are  supplied  with  numerous 
funnel  apertures  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  view,  as 
typical  permanent  nephridia  in  the  Pdycheeta  (CapUella)  and  Oligochah 
(Anachceta)  may  be  provided  with  accessory  funnels. 

Organs  which  may  with  certainty  be  pointed  to  as  nephridia  have 
until  now  not  been  observed  in  the  llyzostomidsB. 

The  problem  of  the  morphological  relations  between  the  permanent  nephridia, 
the  pro^-isional  tmnk  nephridia,  and  the  embryonic  head  nephridia,  is  still  nnsolviHi 
It  is  closely  connected  with  the  questions  as  to  the  significance  of  segmentation  iii 
the  Annulate  body  and  the  morphological  significance  of  the  body  cavity  and  tht* 
mesoderm.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  permanent  segmentally-arranged  nephridia  in 
all  the  AnnulcUa  are  homologous.  The  histological  difierence  between  the  nephridia 
of  the  Hirudinea  and  Oligochasta  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  PdychaUi  on 
the  other,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  nephridia  are  perforated 
rowH  of  cells  and  in  the  latter  as  a  rule  tubes  with  epithelial  walls,  would  in  that 
case  be  unessential,  as  also  would  be  the  absence  or  presence  of  branchings.  It  i>^ 
further  probable  that  the  provisional  trunk  nephridia  are  morphologically  equivalent 
to  the  |)ermanent  nephridia.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  only  in  that 
they  appear  earlier  and  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  permanent  nephridia  appear 
and  assume  their  functions.  The  homology  between  provisional  trunk  nephridia 
and  permanent  nephridia  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  no  case  has  as  yet 
been  known  in  which  permanent  nephridia  have  attained  development  in  a  s^^ment 
where  provisional  nephridia  have  previously  api)eared  and  then  disappeared.  Cupi- 
tfUUf  in  which  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments  both  provisional  and  permanent 
nephridia  develop,  is  an  exception,  but  only  an  apparent  exception,  for  we  have  seen 
that  in  this  animal  several  pairs  of  permanent  nephridia  occur  in  one  segment 
It  is  probable  that  the  embryonic  head  nephridia  are  homologous  with  the 
tmnk  nephridia  (provisional  and  permanent).  The  whole  nephridial  apparatus 
would  then  have  to  be  judged  of  in  the  following  way.  Originally  a  pair  of  nephridia 
occurs  in  each  segment  of  the  segmented  Annulate  body,  even  in  the  head  segment 
All  the  i)alrs  of  nephridia  are  segmentally  homologous  with  each  other.  The  larva 
or  embryo  of  the  now  living  Annulata  consists  of  the  embryonic  head  segment  and 
the  unaegmented  rudiment  of  the  trunk.  The  differentiation  of  the  trunk  occurs 
from  Ijefore  backward  ;  the  first  and  oldest  segment  to  be  developed  is  the  first  trunk 
segment;  then  follows  the  second  trunk  segment,  and  so  on.  In  correspoud- 
ence  with  this,  the  pair  of  nephridia  of  the  head  segment  first  appears  (em- 
bryonic head  kidneys),  then  the  pairs  of  nephridia  of  the  anterior  trunk  segment*, 
several  of  which  (provisional  trunk  nephridia)  may  degenerate  gradually  as  new 
nephridia,  the  permanent  trunk  nephridia,  begin  to  form  behind  them.  The  caoae 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  head  and  the  provisional  trunk  nephridia  in  the 
course  of  development  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  foremost  body 
segments  in  the  adult  animal  are  crowded  with  organs  (pharynx,  brain,  etc)  Besides 
this,  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  organs  which  attain  development  very  early  and 
function  during  larval  or  embryonic  life  show  a  tendency  to  degenerate  early,  as 
if  they  were  soon  worn  out.  Further  in  the  OligocfuBta  (excepting  the  Lumbritida] 
the  nephridia  in  the  genital  segments  degenerate  when  the  various  sexual  otg&iDS 
attain  development. 
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The  nephridla  as  organs  of  excretion. — ^The  odeinal  and  most 
general  function  of  the  nephridia  is  that  of  excretion.  .'The  discharge 
of  the  excretory  products  occurs  in  two  ways.  The  nephridia  may 
either  take  up  the  excretory  products  direct  out  of  the  body  fluid 
or  out  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  open  funnels,  or  the  excretory 
products  may  collect  in  the  walls  of  the  nephridia  and  thence  reach  the 
nephridial  cavity.  The  nephridia  are  often  surrounded  by  a  rich  net- 
work of  blood-vessels  which  yield  up  to  the  nephridial  walls  the 
excretory  material  they  contain. 

The  nephridia  as  ducts  for  the  sexual  products. — Since  the 
nephridia  establish  an  open  means  of  communication  between  the  body 
cavity  and  the  outer  world,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  sexual  pro- 
ducts floating  in  the  coelomic  fluid  to  choose  this  way  of  reaching  the 
exterior,  v  In  the  Fdychceta  the  nephridia  in  fact  act  at  the  same  time 
as  sperm  ducts  and  oviducts.  In  the  simplest  cases  this  new  function 
does  not  bring  about  any  marked  variation  in  the  form  and  struct- 
ure of  the  nephridia,  the  funnels  at  most  showing  slight  enlargement 
at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  some 
of  the  nephridia  act  almost  exclusively  as  sperm  ducts  and  oviducts. 
Their  funnels  are  then  strikingly  enlarged,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
(excretory)  nephridial  canal  diminishes  in  size  and  becomes  simplified. 
Some  of  the  nephridia  in  the  Capitellidas  undergo  even  more  profound 
modification.  The  funnel  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  and  connected 
with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  new  canal,  which  breaks  through  the 
body  wall  and  opens  outwardly  through  a  genital  pore,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  nephridial  canal  may  become  reduced  and  may  quite  disappear. 
Thus  arise  the  genital  tubes ;  they  act  as  ducts  for  the  sexual  products 
and  as  copulatory  organs.  The  sperm  ducts  and  oviducts  of  the  Oligo- 
clueta  have  also  long  been  considered  as  modified  nephridia,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  show  great  agreement  with  nephridia  in  their 
structure  and  composition  (funnel,  canal,  or  duct  and  terminal  vesicle) 
as  well  as  in  their  development  Nevertheless  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  in  the  Oligochceta^.  where  the  UQphridia  occur  in  strictly  segmental 
arrangement  (one  pair  in  each  segment),  either  permanent  (Lumb)icid(B} 
or  provisional  nephridia  (other  Oligochasta)  are  found  in  the  genital 
segments  also,  side  by  side  with  the  sperm  ducts  and  oviducts.  In 
AcanthodrUuSf  where  4  pairs  of  nephridia  occur  typically  in  each 
segment^  there  are  also  4  pairs  in  the  genital  segments.  These  are 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
homology  between  the  oviducts  and  sperm  ducts  of  the  Oligochwta  and 
nephridia.  The  ducts  for  the  sexual  products  in  the  Hinidinea  and 
MyzostomidcB  can  certainly  not  as  yet  be  considered  as  modified 
nephridia.    J 

The  phylogenetlo  origin  of  the  nephridial  system  of  the  Annnlata  is  still 
quite  nncertain.  There  are  three  different  views.  According  to  one  of  these,  the 
whole  nephridial  sjrstem  of  the  Annulaia  corresponds  with  the  water -vascular 
system  of  the  PlatodesTnd  with  the  excretory  system  of  the  Nemertina,  which  (in  the 
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Trielada  and  certain  Ntmertiwi)  already  shows  a  more  or  less  distinct  s^gmenUtion, 
in  that  the  efferent  dncts  are  segmentally  repeated.  In  all  Platodes  and  Xemaiuia, 
however,  longitudinal  canals  are  present  throughout  the  whole  body  or  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  can  open  externally  through  more  or  less  distinctly 
pah'ed  and  segmentally  arranged  ducts,  whilst  in  all  AnnuleUa  the  nephridia  are 
separate  at  their  first  appearance,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  {Laniee)  remain 
separate  during  life.  While  the  water- vascular  system  of  the  PUUodes  is  markedly 
branched,  such  branching  is  less  marked  ev«n  in  the  Nemertxna,  and  in  the  Annulaia 
{OligoehaUOy  PoljfekoEla)  is  generally  altogether  wanting.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  parenchymatous  Platodea  the  excretory  organs  have  to  seek 
out  the  excretory  products  all  over  the  body,  while  the  development  of  a  blood- 
vascular  system  and  a  body  cavity  affords  spaces  for  collecting  these  products,  out 
of  which  Uie  nephridia  can  take  them  direct  The  nephridial  funnel  in  the  Annuiaia-^ 
which  ontogcnetically  originates  quite  separately  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nephri- 
dium,  would  then  be  a  new  adaptation,  a  collecting  apparatus,  suited  for  taking  np 
the  excretory  material  out  of  the  blood  sinuses  or  body  cavity,  and  for  disch&rgiDg 
it  through  the  nephridial  canals.  According  to  a  second  view,  only  the  embryonic 
head  kidneys  of  the  AnntUata  correspond  with  the  water-vascular  system  of  the 
PlcUodes,  with  which  they  certainly  often  show  a  great  structural  resemblance.  A 
third  supposition  is  that  the  head  kidneys  of  the  ChoUopoda  and  the  embiyomc 
kidneys  of  the  Hirudinea  answer  to  the  excretory  organs  of  the  Nenuriinn^  while 
the  permanent  nephridia  may  have  arisen  from  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  ovaries  and 
testes  of  the  Nemerlina,  This  last  cox^ecture  is  opposed  by  the  fact,  which  i> 
unanimously  supported  by  all  recent  investigations,  that  the  original  function  of 
the  Annulatan  nephridium  is  excretory,  and  that  only  secondarily  some  of  the 
nephridia  undertake  the  transmission  of  the  sexual  products. 

Prosopygia. — ^The  number  of  the  nephridia  is  everywhere  in  this 
class  very  small ;  there  are  never  more  than  two  pairs.  In  the  Sipun- 
ciUidm  (Fig.  138,  p.  208)  there  are  two  large  tubular  nephridia  like 
the  permanent  nephridia  of  the  PolychatOy  especially  of  the  Echiuridir. 
They  emerge  laterally  at  the  limit  between  the  proboscis  and  the 
trunk  (near  the  anus).  Less  frequently  (Phascdion)  only  one  nephri- 
dium occurs.  The  nephridia,  besides  their  excretory  functions,  serve  as 
ducts  for  the  transmission  of  the  genital  products.  In  •  Sipunculiis 
anal  tubes  which  enter  the  hind-gut  have  been  observed,  which  are 
perhaps  homologous  with  the  anal  tubes  of  the  EchiuridoB  and  the 
PriapididUB,  The  Priapdidm  have  only  two  richly-branched  anal  tubes 
emerging  near  the  anus.  At  the  blind  ends  of  the  launches  are  found 
terminal  cells  with  long  flagella  projecting  into  the  canals,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  water-vascular  system  of 
the  Platodes  and  of  some  of  the  embryonic  head  nephridia  and  the 
provisional  trunk  nephridia  of  the  AnnulaicL  The  anal  tubes  of  the 
Priapulidce  are  said  to  act  as  excretory  organs  in  youth,  and  in  later 
stages  as  places  of  formation  and  ducts  for  the  transmission  of  the 
sexual  products.  Phoronis  possesses  one  pair  of  nephridia  which  open 
outwardly  and  anteriorly  by  two  lateral  apertures,  and  besides  their 
excretory  function  also  undertake  the  transmission  of  the  genitiil 
products  out  of  the  body  cavity.  Among  the  Bryozoa  nephridia 
have  till  now  been  found  only  in  the  Endoprocta.     They  are  paired 
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canals  like  the  embryonic  head  nephridia  of  the  Annvlaia,  which  issue 
between  mouth  and  anus  r^ 

into  the  so-called  vesti- 
bulum.  The  Brachiapoda 
(Fig.  150,  p.  226)  possess 
one  pair,  less  frequently 
(Rhynchanella)  two  pairs 
like  those  permanent  ne- 
phridia which  in  the  Poly- 
ch(da^  Sijpwiculidce,  and 
Phnanis  discharge  the 
sexual  products.  They 
emerge  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  mouth  into  the 
mantle  cavity. 

Rotatoria  and  Dino- 
philus.  —  Dinophilus  gyro- 
ciliatus(Fig.  162)  possesses 
five  pairs  of  nephridia,  In- — 
which  show  a  remarkable 
agreement  with  the  provi- 
sional trunk  nephridia  of 
certain  PolychcBta  (Nereis 
cultnfera,  Fig.  159,  p.  239). 
They  lie  one  behind  the 
other  in  the  trunk  region 
in  those  segments  which 
are  outwardly  indicated 
and  demarcated  by  ciliated 
rings.  The  nephridia  of 
the  Botataria  (Fig.  161) 
consist  of  two  looped,  and 
in  certain  places  much  con- 
voluted canals,  which  run 
longitudinally  near  the 
intestine ;  these  open 
into  the  cloaca,  generally 
forming  a  contractile 
terminal  vesicla  The 
longitudinal  canals  usually 
have  short  accessory 
branches,  whose  ends 
(ciliated  lobes,  vibratile 
organs)  seem  to  be  con- 
structed like  the  ends  of 
the  water-vascular  system 
of    the  PUUodes,   and    of 


Fio.  lOl.-Organlsation  of  Hydatlna  lenta,  after  Plate. 
ro.  Wheel  organ  ;  lU,  nephridial  ciliated  cells ;  n,  nephridia ; 
phf  phaiynx ;  md,  gastric  glands ;  m,  stomach ;  ds,  %itel- 
lariom ;  its,  germarium ;  c^,  outline  of  the  contractile  vesicle ; 
edf  hind-gut ;  u,  uterus ;  a,  anus ;  /d,  cement  or  pedal  glands ; 
U,  lateral  feeler ;  In,  nerve  of  the  same ;  e,  advanced  egg. 
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Annxdata,      This   correspondence   indeed   is  apparent  in  the  whole 

nephridium. 

The  only  organs  which  can  perhaps  be  pointed  to  as  transformed 
nephridia  in  the  Chcetognaiha  are  the  ovi- 
ducts and  the  sperm  ducts;  these  are 
paired  tubes,  the  oviducts  opening  out- 
wardly, at  the  posterior  end  of  the  trunk 
segment)  the  sperm  ducts  in  the  tail 
segment  by  paired  lateral  apertures. 
The  latter  are  provided  with  funnel-like 
ij,   ciliated  inner  apertures. 

X.  Respiratory  Organs. 

In  many  worms  no  specific  respiratory 
organs  are  developed.  Respiration  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  integument^ 
and  also  often  by  the  walls  of  the  intestine. 
The  general  ciliation  of  the  body  in  the 
Nemertina  is  of  great  assistance  for  respira- 
tion in  water.  In  the  Hirudirua  and 
many  OligocJueta  cutaneous  respiration  is 
facilitated  by  the  presence  in  die  integu- 
ment of  numerous  fine  blood-vessels.  But 
we  can  only  speak  of  specific  respiratorj- 
organs  where  definite  organs  have  been 
developed  whose  exclusive  or  most  im- 
portant function  is  respiration.  Among 
the  Hintdinea  we  see  in  ParUobdeUa  the 
integumental  capillaries  of  the  blood - 
Fio.  162.— organiaaUon  of  Dino-  vascular  system  already  localised  in  eleva- 
T^M^^T^^-  ^^.[y.  ^^  tions  and  papillce  of  the  body,  which  may 

B.  Meyer,     o,  Eye ;  »,  mouth ;  ph,  *^^   «   j  xi_     i.        ^  •  i  n 

pharynx;  phd,  pharyngeal  glands;  n,  therefore  be  Called  the  branchial  papillsB. 
nephridia;  md,  mid-gut;  tcfc,  ciliated  Iq  BrancMlion  oach  ring  Carries  on  each 

rings ;  0,  ovarium ;  an,  anus ;  ed,  hind>      .j  v  i     j  j  •    .  i  •  u 

gut.  Side  a  branched   appendage   into  which 

blood-vessels  enter.  Specific  respirator}' 
organs  are  wanting  in  the  Oligochceta  and  the  Archiannelida,  Among 
the  Oligochceta,  only  the  insufiiciently  known  Alma  niloiica  possesses 
branchial  appendages  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  The  PclychaUi^ 
on  the  contrary,  are  pretty  generally  supplied  with  gills,  which 
are  usually  branched  appendages  of  the  Parapodia  (Fig.  124,  p.  188; 
Fig.  158,  p.  237);  these  in  some  cases,  however,  may  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  parapodia  and  may  be  independently  inserted 
on  the  back.  The  comparative  morphology  of  the  gills  of  the  Pdychcda 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out  We  may  perhaps  ait  once 
distinguish  two  sorts  of  gills — lymph  gills  and  blood  gOls.  The 
lymph  gills  are  processes  of  the  parapodia  which  are  distinct  from 
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the  parapodial  cirri ;  they  may  occur  simultaneously  on  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  parapodia.  They  are  found  in  the  Cajpitdlidce  and  the 
Ghjcerid(By  and  in  the  absence  of  a  separate  blood-vascular  system  are 
provided  with  continuations  of  the  body  cavity  carrying  haemolymph. 
The  blood  gills,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  branched  appendages  of 
the  parapodia  which  are  penetrated  throughout  by  blood-vessels.  We 
can  ag^  distinguish  two  sorts  of  blood  gills— dorsal  gills  and  cephalic 
gills.  The  dorsal  gills  are  transformed  cirri  of  the  dorsal  parapodia,  or 
transformed  lateral  off-shoots  of  such  cirri.  They  occur,  like  the  para- 
podia themselves,  in  segmental  order,  but  may  often  attain  development 
only  in  certain  regions  of  the  body  (branchial  regions).  The  cephalic 
gills,  on  the  other  hand,  which  we  meet  with  specially  in  tubicolous 
AnnelidSf  are  transformed  tentacles  or  feeler-cirri  of  the  head,  and  often 
form  a  beautiful  crown  of  gills  or  tentacles  projecting  above  the  aperture 
of  the  tube.  These  crowns  are  at  the  same  time  also  the  seat  of  a  fine 
sense  of  touch,  and,  further,  organs  for  the  drawing  in  of  nourishment 
In  the  SaheUida  (Branchionima)  eyes  may  be  developed  on  the  cephalic 
gills.  Where  gills  attain  development  they  are  almost  always  either 
ciliated  or  mobile,  so  that  a  constant  exchange  of  the  respirable 
medium,  oxygenated  water,  is  secured.  In  the  thoracic  membrane  of 
the  SerpulicUe  there  is  a  rich  network  of  vessels,  and  this  no  doubt  has 
a  respiratory  significance.  In  Stenmspisy  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  there 
is  a  tuft  of  filamentous  gills.  We  do  not  find  special  respiratory  organs 
in  the  MyzostomidcB,  the  Chcetognatha,  and  the  Botatoria,  in  whom  a  blood- 
vascular  system  also  is  wanting.  In  all  these  forms  cutaneous  respira- 
tion must  take  place,  facilitated  in  the  wheel  animalculse  by  the  activity 
of  the  wheel  organ.  The  cutaneous  respiration  in  the  Echiwidce  is 
principally  localised  in  the  prostomium.  In  the  Frosapygia  the  tentacles 
which  stand  round  the  mouth,  or  the  oral  arms  furnished  with  ciiTi 
(Brachiopoda)  chiefly  act  as  gills,  and  these  organs  are  either  penetrated 
by  blood-vessels  {Fharonis,  Brachiopoda?)  or  supplied  with  canal  or 
vessel-like  processes  of  the  body  cavity  {Sipuncididai,  Bryozoa),  In  the 
Brachiopoda  the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle  has  in  all  cases  an  addi- 
tional respiratory  significance.  The  Priapvlidm  among  the  Siptinculacm 
possess  no  oral  tentacles;  in  them  respiration  takes  place  through  the 
integument.  Besides  this,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  Priapulus  the  deeply-lobed  caudal  appendage  into  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  blood-vascular  system,  a  continuation  of  the  body  cavity 
extends,  may  be  regarded  as  a  respiratory  organ. 

Just  as  the  cutaneous  respiration  may  be  concentrated  in  certain 
localised  parts  of  the  integument^  in  which  places  the  principle  of  in- 
increase  of  surface  is  applied,  accompanied  by  a  richer  vascularisation, 
the  enteric  respiration  also  may  be  localised.  The  accessory  intestine 
which  is  found  in  some  Folychofta  and  Sipuncidacea  is  said  to  represent 
such  a  respiratory  portion  of  the  enteric  canal.  Respiratory  organs 
are  wanting  in  the  NemathelmirUhs. 
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XI.  Blood-Vascular  System. 

There  is  no  organic  system  in  the  worms  which  is  so  variable  as 
the  blood-vascular  system.  It  is  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  highly- 
developed.  We  even  find  that  it  may  be  wanting  in  certain  groups 
whose  nearest  relations  possess  it  Thus,  as  we  find  a  blood-vascular 
system  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent,  in  the  most  difiiBrent 
orders  of  the  most  difierent  classes,  its  small  morphological  worth  is 
evident  Even  where  worms  are  supplied  with  a  circulatory  apparatus 
it  varies  so  much  in  structure  that  no  morphological  comparison  is 
possible,  at  any  rate  at  present 

Nemertina  (Fig.  157,  p.  235). — In  this  class  of  the  Femes 
for  the  first  time  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  meet  with  a  blood- 
vascular  system.  In  the  Falemenieriina  (excepting  Valendniidep,  and 
Polliidce)  it  consists  of  2  lateral  vascular  trunks,  uniting  posteriorly 
above  the  intestine,  and  anteriorly  entering  a  lacunar  system, 
which  likewise  establishes  communication  between  them,  bi  the 
Srhizammeiihia  (with  the  Polliidce  and  Falendniidce)  there  are  3  longi- 
tudinal vessels,  2  lateral,  and  1  medio -dorsal  which  lies  above  the 
intestine,  in  the  proboscidal  region  between  the  proboscis  and  the 
intestine.  The  3  vessels  become  lacunar  anteriorly,  and  communicate 
above  and  below  the  proboscis  sheath.  In  the  rest  of  the  body  they 
are  connected  together  by  transverse  vessels.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  HopUmefinatina,  only  a  lacunar  system  is  here  wanting,  and  the 
vascular  system  is  completely  closed.  The  blood  is  colourless  or 
contains  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  vessels  are  lined  with  endothelium 
and  occasionally  have  muscular  walls. 

Nemathelminthes. — The  Neviatoda  have  no  vessels.  In  the 
Acanthocephala^  throughout  the  whole  subcuticle,  a  peculiar  network 
of  canals  extends,  whose  morphological  and  physiological  significance  is 
still  little  understood.  The  system  of  canals,  which  are  hollow  spaces 
^vithout  walls  of  their  own,  running  in  the  very  much  thickened 
subcuticle,  consists  of  2  completely  separate  parts — the  canal  sjrsteni 
of  the  trunk  and  the  canal  system  of  the  neck,  the  proboscis,  and 
the  lemnisci.  In  the  trunk  canal  system  we  find  2  specially  distinct 
longitudinal  trunks  which  run  either  laterally,  or  dorsally  and  ven- 
trally.  The  neck,  head,  and  lemniscal  canal  system  enters  a  circular 
canal  situated  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  lemnisci  (Fig.  172,  /,  p 
258  )  are  two  pouches,  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  which  liang  from 
the  base  of  the  neck  into  the  body  cavity  and  are  processes  or 
appendages  of  the  subcuticle  of  the  neck.  A  canal  enters  each 
lemniscus  from  the  circular  canal,  and  divides  into  two  branches 
directly  after  entering ;  these  branches  run  longitudinally  through  the 
lemniscus.     Besides  these,  narrower  canals  also  occur  in  the  lemnisci. 

Annulata. — The  Hirvdinea  and  the  Chcetopoda  are  separated  by 
sharp  and  radical  differences  in  the  blood-vascular  system.  In  the 
Myzostomidce  blood-vessels  are  altogether  wanting. 
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Hiradinea. — ^In  describing  the  body  cavity  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  blood-vascular 
system.  We  are,  besides,  not  certain  that  these  are  two  originally 
separate  systems,  and  it 
seems  almost  necessary  to 
consider  the  whole  to- 
gether. There  occur  al- 
most universally  4  longi- 
tudinal vessels  (Fig.  163) 
—1  dorsal,  lying  over  the 
intestine,  1  ventral,  in 
which  the  ventral  chord 
lies,  and  2  lateral,  which 
in  many  cases  pulsate.  Of 
these  4  vessels  the  ventral 
one  (ventral  sinus)  may 
best  be  considered  as  the  ^      .  „.    .    , 

.     .     1       ^    ^       .^      A^         ^'°- 1<>3.— Traniverie  Motion  through  Hlrudo,  diagram- 

pnncipal  part  Ol  a  reaucea  ,„^yg    ,^  Circularlmusculature ;  Im,  longitudinal  muscular 

body  cavity.       The  dorsal  layer ;  W,  lateral  veBsels ;  np,  looped  canala  (nephridia) ;  vd, 

vessel    is   wanting  in   Ne-  dor«l  vessel ;  dm,  dor^venUml  muBCulati^^^ 

°        1      J  vealcle  of  the  nephridia;  &m,  ventral  chord;  w,  ventral 

phellS      and      some      land  vessel ;  *,  testes ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  md,  mid-gut 

leeches.    The  longitudinal 

vessels  are  connected  together,  chiefly  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ends  of  the  body,  by  fine  vascular  branchings.  Such  a  connection  also 
takes  place  in  various  ways  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    The  peripheral 

vascular  system  consists  principally  of 
2  well-developed  systems  of  branched 
and  often  anastomosing  capillaries,  one 
-^if'  of  which  lies  in  the  integument  and 
penetrates  into  the  body  epithelium,  the 
other  spreading  out  over  the  intestine. 
The  excretory  and  sexual  organs  are 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  In 
-w  Nephelis  (Fig.  164)  and  land  leeches 
there  are,  in  connection  with  the  anas- 
tomoses between  the  lateral  and  ventral 
vessels,  ampullae  or  blood  vesicles  in 
segmental  arrangement,  one  on  each  side 
{land  leech)  or  two  together  (Nephelis). 
Fio.  i64.-vaioui*r  syftam  In  4  I^  Branchellion  on  each  side,  at  the  base 
ngmenti  of  the  middle  part  of  the  of  every  third  gill,  there  is  a  blood  sinus, 
body  of  Nepheiii.  after  Jaqnot.  rr.  ^jgned  into  a  vesicle.  The  blood  every- 
where contains  colourless  amoeboid  cor-, 
puscles,  and  often  free  nuclei.  In  the 
GmOwbdeUidiB  the  blood  is  red.  Haemoglobin  is  found  dissolved  in 
the  blood  plasm. 

By  the  presence  of  one  dorsal  and  two  lateral  vessels,  the  blood- 


Ventral  vessel;   vl,  lateral  vessels;   a, 
tmpulle. 
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vascular  system  of  the  Hirudinea  recalls  that  of  the  Nemertina.     They 
also  agree  in  the  possession  of  blood  sinuses. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  Chcetopoda  is  strikingly  different  from 
that  of  the  Hirudinea,     It  is  entirely  separate  from  the  body  cavity. 
^^^^  Both  the  lateral  vessels  of 

titi    ^^-i^^gWB^^^^    ^  ^Y^Q  Hirudinea  are  wanting. 

The  most  important  and 
constant  parts  of  the  Cketo- 
podan  circulatory  apparatus 
are :  (ly1|||^medio-dor8a] 
longitudii^^Bkssel  and  (2) 
a  medio-venPal  longitudinal 
vessel  (Fig.  1 65).  The  first 
is  mostly  contractile ;  in  it 
the  blood  streams  from 
behind  forwards;  it  lies 
over  the  intestine,  some- 
times nearer  the  latter, 
sometimes  nearer  the  body 
wall.  The  second  is  not 
contractile;  in  it  the  blood 
streams  from  before  back- 
ward. It  lies  in  the  body 
cavity,  below  the  intestine 
and  above  the  ventral  chord, 
approaching  sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other.  In  the  details  of  the  arrangement^  develop- 
ment, and  course  of  the  vessels  there  is  extraordinary  variety,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  describe  them  briefly  and  comprehensively.  In 
a  very  simple  case  the  ventral  vessel  divides  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  into  2  branches,  which,  surrounding  the  fore-gut,  enter  the 
anterior  end  of  the  dorsal  vessel.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels  are 
further  connected  in  each  segment  by  lateral  vascular  loops ;  it  is  from 
these  especially  that  branches  proceed  to  the  body  wall.  Vessels 
coming  from  a  vascular  network  surrounding  the  intestine  also  enter 
the  dorsal  vessel;  this  network  in  many  cases  may  be  replaced  by 
a  blood  sinus  lying  between  the  epithelial  and  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  intestine.  The  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  Chcehpoda  is  generally 
red,  and  contains  colourless  corpuscles. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the.  blood- vascular  systems  of  an  OUgochaiaA. 
and  of  a  Polychcctan  (arbitrarily  selected). 

Lmnbricus  (Fig.  166)  (as  an  example  of  the  OligochcUa). — There  are  5  longi- 
tudinal vessels;  first  a  medio -dorsal  vessel; — second  and  third  2  medio -ventral 
vessels,  one  of  which  lies  under  the  intestine  and  above  the  ventral  chord,  aud 
represents  the  ventral  vessel  which  is  always  found  in  the  CJuztopoda^  while  the 
other  is  much  finer  and  runs  under  the  ventral  chord,  the  former  is  known  as  the 
ventral  veuel,  and  the  latter  as  the  rab-neural  vessel ;— fourth  and  fifth,  2  delicate 


Fio.  165.— Transvene  section  tluron^  a  Lumbrioni, 
diagrammatic.  ZA,  Body  cavity ;  cg^  cbloragogen  cells ; 
rm,  circular  musculature;  Im,  longitudinal  musculature; 
dp,  dorsal  vessel ;  iy,  typblosolis ;  trt,  typhlosolis  vessel ; 
np,  nephridia ;  vv,  ventral  vessel ;  vln,  lateral  vessel  of 
tlie  ventral  chord ;  &m,  ventral  chord  with  the  neuroohord 
tubes ;  imiv,  sub-neural  vessel ;  bin,  2  setae  of  the  ventral 
row  :  W,  2  of  the  lateral  row. 
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vessels  which  accompany  the  ventral  chord  throughout  its  whole  length,  running  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it ;  these  are  the  lateral  tmmIb  of  the  yvntral  chord.  The 
sub^neural  vessel  is  connected  with  the  lateral  vessels  of  the  ventral  chord  at  intervals 
by  transverse  anastomoses.  The  dorsal 
vessel,  near  the  mid-gut,  has  segmental 
swellings,  so  that  it  here  assumes  the 
form  of  a  string  of  beads.  In  the  genital 
segments  it  is  connected  with  the  ven- 
tral vessel  by  5  pairs  of  wider  pouch-like 
coatraetao  Taacnlar  loops,  the  so-called 
hearta  In  the  region  of  the  mid-gut 
the  dorsal  vessel  gives  rise  in  each  seg- 
ment to  3  pairs  of  vessels.  The  first 
pair  run  laterally  in  the  body  cavity  and 
enter  the  sub-neural  vessel.  They  give 
off  iu  their  course  vessels  to  the  body 
wall  and  the  integument,  and  further, 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  anasto- 
moses to  the  ventral  vessel  and  the 
lateral  vessels  of  the  ventral  chord.  The 
two  posterior  pairs  run  on  the  intestine 
where  they  break  up  into  an  extremely 
rich  and  close  network.  The  typhlo- 
solis  and  the  muscular  stomach  are  also 
supplied  from  the  dorsal  vessel.  An- 
teriorly, between  the  third  and  fourth 
])air8  of  hearts,  there  arises  from  the 
dorsal  vessel  on  each  side  a  vascular 
trunk,  whose  complicated  branches  sup- 
ply the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the 
intestine,  the  body  wall,  the  first  pair 
of  Morren's  glands,  the  pharynx,  the 
cpsophagus,  etc. ;  these  are  also  con- 
nected with  the  ventral  and  sub-neural 
vessels.  In  each  segment  the  ventral 
vessel  gives  rise  to  a  lateral  pair  of  ves- 
sels, which  branch  in  the  body  wall  and        I'w-  i*w.- Anterior  portion  of  the  body  of 

the  integument  These  branches  anas-  ^'^^l°"^*V^^?~r*'^'^r^.t^T;': 
.  ^,  ^  ^/..vi^-i  ,.,l*r  system.  The  intestine  is  seen  from  the  right 
tomose  m  that  part  of  the  body  which  gije  (after  Jaquet).  g,  Brain ;  d.  dissepiment* ;  *f. 
contains  the  stomach  intestine  with  the  sperm  sacs ;  p/i,  pharynx ;  «&,  seminal  vesicles ;  vtf , 
hnmches  arising  in  each  segment  from   <1«"*1  vessel ;  w,  ventral  vessel ;  wn,  subrieural 

the  first  pair  of  Uteral  vessels  of  the   Z^^'*  f"^  ^^"f  ^^^' °'  ^^  ""'"^  ""^^"^ '' 
,       ,       *   .       i..i.ixi  'x.  ^  ventral  chord;   ^  contraetile  \'a8cular  loops 

(loml  vessel,  which  Utter  maintain  a  (hearU)  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  vesseU. 
^x)mmunication  between  the  dorsal  ves- 
sel and  the  sub-neural  vessel.  The  ventral  and  dorsal  vessels  give  off  branches  to 
the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the  lx)dy,  which  ramify  in  the  body  wall  and  pharynx. 
Tlie  ventral  vessel  further  divides  at  its  anterior  end  into  2  branches,  which  jiene- 
trate  to  the  brain  and  so  form  an  oesophageal  ring«  The  contractile  yart  of  the 
blood-vascular  system  possesses  muscular  walls. 

Nephthys  acolcpendroides  (Fig.  167)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  Polychaian 
with  homonomous  segmentation  of  the  body.  We  find  here  the  two  most  important 
typical  vessels,  the  donal  and  the  yentraL     Both  lie  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
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intestine.  From  the  posterior  end  of  the  pharynx  to  the  end  of  the  body  the  dorsal 
vessel  gives  rise  in  each  segment  to  a  pair  of  lateral  vessels,  which  run  to  the  body 
wall  and  especially  to  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  parapodia  and  there  ramify.     Soon 

after  its  rise  out  of  the  dorsal  vessel 
each  lateral  vessel  gives  off  a  branch 
to  the  enteric  wall,  this  branch  there 
forming  a  rich  vascular  network.  At 
the  foremost  end  of  the  mid-gnt  the 
dorsal  vessel  shows  a  slight  swelling ; 
it  then  leaves  the  intestine  and  nms 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  body  wall 
in  the  region  where  the  phaiynx  lies 
to  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the 
body.  It  here  divides  into  2  branches, 
which  run  backwards,  to  pass  into  the 
anterior  end  of  the  ventral  vessel  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  pharyngeal 
region.  The  departure  from  the 
general  plan  of  the  principal  vessels 
in  the  pharyngeal  region  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  great  development  of 
the  pharynx.  If  they  lay  as  close  to 
Fio.  167.— Pvt  of  a  transversa  leotlon  through  the  pharynx  as  they  do  to  the  intes- 
a  segment  of  the  body  of  Nephthys,  diagrammatic,  tj^e  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  they 
to  demonstrate  tlie  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  i  j  u     v    i_       v     •!_         L_  • 

(partly  after  Jaquet).  dp,  Doraal;  vp,  ventral  para-  ^^^^  ^«  broken  by  its  protrusion, 
podium,  with  bundles  of  setieand  supporting  seta ;  vd,  The  ventral  vessel  gives  rise  in  each 
dorsal  vessel ;  w,  ventral  vessel ;  gin,  lateral  vessels  segment  to  a  pair  of  lateral  vessels, 
of  the  ventral  chord ;  vg,  connecting  vessel  between  which  run  along  to  the  base  of  the 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  parapodia;  </,  Intestine;  bm,  ^^^i^i  Uranchea  of  thn  niininodiiL. 
ventral  chord ;  k,  gills ;  kg,  branchial  vessels.  ventral  Drancnes  oi   tne  parapodia, 

passmg  mto  the  latter  and  there  rami- 
fying. A  connection  between  the  lateral  branches  of  the  dorsal  vessel  and  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  ventral  vessel  takes  place  in  the  following  way.  Between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  branches  of  a  parapodium  there  runs  on  each  side  a  vessel 
which  ramifies  on  one  side  in  the  dorsal  branch,  on  the  other  in  the  ventral  branch. 
These  ramifications  of  the  connecting  vessels  anastomose  with  the  ramifications  of 
the  dorsal  or  ventral  lateral  vessels.  On  the  ventral  side  of  each  dorsal  parapodial 
branch  a  sickle-shaped  gill  is  inserted.  Two  vessels  from  the  vascular  system  of  the 
dorsal  parapodial  branch  enter  the  gill,  and  with  many  windings  and  anastomoses 
run  through  its  whole  length.  Besides  the  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels,  Nephthys 
[)0sse8ses  also  two  extremely  delicate  lateral  vessels  of  the  ventral  chord,  which  are 
connected  by  fine  branches  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the  ventral  vesseL 

This  arrangement  of  the  blood- vascular  system  can,  however,  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  be  considered  typical  of  the  Polychasta,  In  the  different  families,  indeed,  very 
great  variations  are  to  be  found.  The  blood-vascular  system  is  extraordinarily  plastic. 
It  follows  the  smallest  modifications  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  Its  special  form  is  above  all  dependent  on  the  arrangement  and 
development  of  the  gills.  In  the  Terebellidoe  the  dorsal  vessel  forms  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  a  tubular  pulsating  heart,  which  is  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  which 
supplies  the  gills  lying  on  the  most  anterior  body  segments  with  blood-vessels.  At 
its  posterior  end  it  splits  into  two  branches,  which  encircle  the  intestine.  These 
branches  unite  below  the  intestine  to  form  a  sub-intestinal  vessel  which  runs  a 
certain  distance  backwards  over  the  ventral  vessel.     Then  the  sub-intestinal  vessel 
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again  divides  into  two  branches,  which  encircle  the  intestine  and  again  unite  in  the 
dorsal  middle  line  to  form  a  dorsal  vessel  running  to  the  extreme  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  In  the  CirrcUulidas  {ChoeUxume),  at  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  where 
there  are  no  gills,  a  separate  dorsal  vessel  and  an  enteric  vascular  plexus  are  both 
wanting.  They  are  here  replaced  by  a  blood  sinus  which  continuously  surrounds 
the  intestine  inside  its  muscular  wall.  This  sinus  is  continued  anteriorly  into  a 
strong  pulsating  dorsal  vessel  (heart)  which  runs  through  the  whole  branchial  region 
and  gives  off  vessels  to  the  gills  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  Serpulida  the  enteric 
canal  is  generally  embedded  along  its  whole  length  in  a  blood  sinus,  and  a  dorsal 
vessel  is  wanting.  Lateral  vessels  frequently  run  along  the  sides  of  the  intestine, 
and  are  connected  by  segmentally  arranged  transverse  loops  with  the  ventral  vessel, 
and  in  the  case  of  SerpulicUe  provided  with  a  thoracic  membrane  these  lateral 
vessels  give  off  branches  segmentally  to  this  membrane  which  break  up  in  it  into 
extraordinarily  numerous  and  fine  ramifications.  In  the  SerpulidcCf  where  the  gills 
ar^  developed  exclusively  in  the  head  segment,  each  branchial  filament  is  |)enetrated 
by  a  single  vessel,  and  the  afferent  and  efferent  blood  passages  first  separate  at  the 
bases  of  the  giUs.  In  nearly  all  other  Polyekoda  we  can  distinguish  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels  (branchial  arteries  and  branchial  veins)  which  pass  into  each  other 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchial  filaments.  In  the  CapUellidce  and  Olyceridx  a  blood- 
vascular  system  separate  from  the  body  cavity  is  wanting.  The  blood  mingles  with 
the  coelomic  fluid  (hemolymph).  In  Mastobranchus  alone  there  are  still  found 
rudiments  of  a' blood  sinus  surrounding  the  intestine.  lYi  many  Polychoeta  there  is 
found,  in  that  broader  part  of  the  dorsal  vessel  which  is  called  the  heart,  a  strand, 
generally  of  a  brown  colour,  lying  freely  in  its  lumen.  This  is  called  the  heart  body. 
Its  function  is  not  yet  clear.     In  Cheetozotie  8  such  bodies  are  found. 

The  blood-vascular  system  of  the  EchiuridoB  (Fig.  137,  p.  207)  is  very  simple.  It 
consists  of  a  ventral  vessel  running  through  the  whole  body  and  lying  above  the 
ventral  chord.  Behind  the  mouth  this  vessel  divides  (like  the  ventral  chord)  into 
2  branches  which,  embracing  the  mouth  between  them,  -pass  along  the  2  sides 
of  the  prostomium  to  its  extreme  anterior  end,  where  they  unite  (like  the  2  limbs 
of  the  cesophageal  ring).  A  dorsal  vessel  arises  from  the  point  of  juuction, 
which,  running  backwards,  traverses  the  prostomium  and  then  runs  along  the  fore-gut 
to  the  posterior  end  of  the  crop.  Here  it  divides  into  2  limbs,  embracing  the 
intestine,  and  these  enter  the  ventral  vessel  together.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  ventral  vessel  by  2  pairs  of  loops-M)ne  anterior,  represented  by  the 
lateral  vessels  of  the  prostomium,  and  one  posterior,  at  the  limit  between  the  fore-gut 
and  the  mid-gut    The  dorsal  vessel  is  not  continued  back  over  the  fore-gut. 

PFOSOpygla. — A  vascular  system  is  wanting  in  the  Prtapyiidm 
amoiig  the  Sipunadaceay  and  in  aU  Bryozoa,  In  Sipunculus  there  are 
two  vessels,  one  dorsal  and  the  other  ventral,  which  accompany  the 
fore-gut.  Both  end  posteriorly  near  the  place  where  the  proboscis 
retractors  are  attached  to  the  body  walL  Anteriorly  they  enter  a 
sinus  which  lies  in  front  of  the  brain  at  the  base  of  the  tentacle  crown, 
encircles  the  oral  cavity,  and  is  in  communication  with  the  inner  cavities 
of  the  tentacles.  By  the  contraction  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels 
the  fluid  they  contain  is  forced  into  the  circular  sinus,  and  from  it  into 
the  tentacles,  which  consequently  extend  and  expand.  The  elements 
which  float  in  the  coelomic  fluid  are  met  with  in  the  vascular  fluid, 
80  that  an  open  communication  between  the  body  cavity  and  the 
vascular  system  probably  exists.     In  Pharonis  there  is  a  closed  blood- 
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vascular  system  with  red  blood  corpuscles.  ^  A  dorsal  blood-vessel 
conducts  the  blood  into  a  vessel  which  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
tentacle  crown  and  gives  off  branches  to  the  tentacles.  Other 
branches  conduct  the  blood  back  into  a  second  vascular  ring  which  runs 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  former.  A  vessel  rises  from  each  side  of  the 
external  vascular  ring,  which  unites  with  that  from  the  other  side 
under  the  oesophagus,  and  runs  back  as  ventral  vessel  asymmetrically 
in  the  left  chamber  of  the  body  cavity;  this  vessel  has* numerous 
lateral  cseca.  Besides  these  vessels  there  is  a  blood  sinus  around  the 
stomach  intestine.     All  the  vessels  are  contractile. 

The  opinions  of  the  most  recent  investigators  as  to  the  blood-vascular 
system  of  the  Brachiopoda  vary  greatly.  Some  deny  the  existence  of 
any  circulatory  apparatus.  There  is  only,  they  say,  a  system  of  sinuses 
belonging  to  the  body  cavity.  Other  investigations  confirm  the  old  view 
according  to  which,  in  some  Brachiopoda  a  contractile  tubular  heart  lies 
above  the  stomach,  and  a  vein  arising  from  the  heart  over  the  fore-gut. 
There  are  also  said  to  be  vessels  in  the  arms,  and  also  vessels  called 
genital  arteries. 

A  blood-vascular  system  is  wanting  in  the  Rotatoria,  Dinophilus, 
and  the  Ch(etogiiatha, 

XIL  Genital  Organs. 

Division  of  the  sexes  generally  prevails  among  the  worms.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  apart  from  single  cases,  are  the  Hirudmay 
Oligock(Eta,  Myzostomidce,  Chcetognatha,  FhoroniSj  and  many  Bryozoa. 

Nemertina. — ^The  genital  apparatus  (Fig.  135,  p.  205)  is  here  very 
simple.  The  ovaries  in  the  female  and  the  testes  in  the  male  are 
present  in  large  numbers,  and  are  found  in  the  shape  of  small  sacs  in 
adult  animals  throughout  that  region  of  the  body  through  which  the 
mid-gut  runs.  They  lie  in  the  parenchyma  (jelly)  under  the  mus- 
culature. Each  ovary  and  each  testis,  at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity, 
becomes  directly  connected  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  special 
duct  The  genital  glands  on  each  side  generally  lie  in  a  longitudinal 
row  in  such  a  way  that  between  two  consecutive  diverticuk  of  the 
intestine  there  always  lies  an  ovary  or  a  testicle.  They  are  therefore 
more  or  less  regularly  metameric  in  their  arrangement,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  more  or  less  regular  metameric  arrangement 
of  the  enteric  diverticula  themselves.  In  some  Nemertina  there  are 
also  genital  glands  scattered  about  the  parenchyma,  each  gland,  however, 
has  an  independent  external  aperture.  In  this  arrangement  we  find 
great  agreement  with  the  TurMlaria  (especially  the  Polyclada  and 
Triclada).  In  the  latter,  however,  the  oviducts  and  sperm  ducts 
arising  from  the  genital  glands  unite  to  form  common  channels  of  exit. 

Nemathelminths. — 1.  Nematoda. — The  male  genital  apparatus  is 
unpaired,  and  emerges  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  in  the  cloaca ; 
the  female  apparatus  is  paired,  and  emerges  externally  on  the  ventral 
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side  in  front  of  the  anus,  generally  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
male  genital  apparatus  (Fig.  168)  is  a  single  continuous  tube, 
lying  m  the  body  cavity,  which  falls  into  several  divisions  between 
its  blind  inner  end  and  its  external  aperture.     The  testicle  division 


^-^ 


Fio.  168.— ABoarlB  InmbxlooldM, 
male  genital  apparatus,  after  Vogt 
and  Tung,  ^f.  Lateral  Lines;  h, 
testes ;  dy  intestine ;  «b,  sperm  vesi- 
cle ;  IcJ,  cloaca ;  de,  ductus  ^acula- 
torius. 


-<r 


Fio.  169.— AfloailB  Inmbriooidei, 
fomale  genital  apparatus,  after 
Vogt  and  Tung.  \oo.  Female  aper- 
ture ;  v,  vagina ;  $f,  lateral  lines ;  d, 
intestine ;  v,  uterus ;  o,  ovaries ;  or, 
o\iducts. 


forms  a  thin  much  twisted  tube  into  which  a  solid  axis  (rachis) 
projects  from  the  blind  end ;  attached  to  this  rachis  the  sperm  cells 
are  foimd  at  different  stages  of  development.  The  germ  layer  lies  at 
the  blind  solid  end  of  the  testicle  tube.  The  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  efferent  duct  the  more  advanced  are  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  ripeness  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  testicle  division  passes 
into  a  shorter,  wider,   pouch -shaped  division,  the  sperm   vesicle. 
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and  this  emerges  by  a  short  and  narrow  terminal  piece,  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius,  into  the  cloaca.  Above  the  ductus  ejaculatorius  there 
often  lie  two  elongated  sacs,  invaginations  of  the  cloaca.  Each  sac 
contains  a  chitinous  spiculum.  In  copulation  the  spicula  may  be 
protruded  from  the  cloacal  apertiure  by  special  muscles  attached  to  the 
spicular  sacs.  In  the  female  genital  apparatus  (Fig.  169)  each  of 
the  paired  genital  tubes  repeats  in  essentials  the  divisions  of  the  male 
apparatus.  The  extraordinarily  long  ovarial  tube  lies  in  numerous 
windings  in  the  body  cavity.  In  its  axis  there  also  lies  a  rachis,  to 
which  the  young  eggs  are  attached.  The  ovarial  tube  is  continued 
into  a  wider  part,  the  uterus,  at  whose  commencement  fertilisation 
generally  takes  place,  that  is  if  the  eggs  have  not  already  been  fertilised 
in  that  terminal  portion  of  the  ovarian  tube  into  which  the  rachis  does 
not  reach.  The  uterus  contains  fertilised  eggs  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  segmentation,  and  even  young  embryos.  The  two  uteri  unite  at 
their  ends  and  pass  into  a  short  common  terminal  division,  the  vagina, 
which  is  often  muscular,  and  opens  outwardly  in  the  ventral  middle 
line  through  the  female  genital  aperture. 

2.  GordiidSB. — The  genital  apparatus  of  the  Gardiidce  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Nemaioda.  The  male  apparatus  also  is 
paired.  The  male  and  female  genital  apertures  emerge  into  the  last 
division  of  the  intestine  (cloaca).  The  female  genital  glands  (Fig. 
170)  are  lobed  ovaries  which  lie  in  large  numbers  in  pairs  one  behind 

the  other  on  both  sides  of  the 
dorsal  mesentery.  They  are 
developed  very  late  at  the 
expense  of  the  mesodermal 
cells,  which  in  the  young 
Gordiidae  almost  entirely  fill 
the  body  cavity.  Some  of 
the  eggs  which  ripen  in  the 
ovaries  reach  the  body  cavity, 
entirely  filling  its  lateral 
chambers  and  so  forming 
those  masses  of  eggs  which 
were  formerly  erroneously 
F,u.  170.-Tran.ver.e  wcUon  tbnmgh  Gordlu..  considered  tO  be  OVaries.  Th^ 
after  V^doviky.  Z^  Body  cavity ;  c,  cuticle ;  fcy,  hypo-  further  fate  of  theSC  CggS  IS 
dermis ;  n,  uterus ;  Im,  longitudinal  musculature ;  et,  not  knOWU.  Another  portion 
endothelium  of  the  body  cavity;   op,  ovarium;   mes,      t    xi^  however     Dass 

mesenteries;  »ui,mid.gut;  &m,  ventral  chord.  "^    *'"®    ^SS^'    nowever,    pass 

out  of  the  ovaries  into  two 
tubes  lined  with  epithelium  which  lie  in  the  dorsal  mesentery.  These 
tubes,  which  might  be  called  uteri,  run  backwards,  and  when  approach- 
ing the  posterior  end  of  the  body  become  narrow  and  bend  round  as 
oviducts  to  the  ventral  side,  where  they  enter  a  pear-shaped  glandular 
accessory  organ  of  the  small  degenerating  cloaca,  the  atrium.  There 
is  further  an  unpaired  vesicle,  the  receptaculum  S€      ils,  placed  under 
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the  posterior  part  of  the  uterus ;  this  is  connected  with  the  atrium, 
and  during  copulation  becomes  filled  with  spermatozoa.  In  the  male 
genital  apparatus  the  actual  testes  have  not  yet  been  found.  The 
other  parts  correspond  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  female  appar- 
atus. We  can  distinguish  sperm  sacs  (corresponding  with  the  uteri 
of  the  female),  sperm  ducts,  and  the  well-developed  cloaca,  a  flask- 
shaped  organ  whose  terminal  part  can  be  evaginated.  There  is  no 
organ  corresponding  with  the  receptaculum  of  the  female. 

3.  Acanthocephala ;  Female  Apparatus  (Fig.  171). — In  quite 
young  animals  the  ovaries  are  enclosed  in  the  ligament  by  means  of 
which  the  genital  apparatus  is  suspended 
from  the  base  of  the  proboscis  sheath. 
Masses  of  eggs  (swimming  ovaries)  early 
reach  the  body  cavity,  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  the  ligament^  and  in  sexually 
mature  animals  are  there  present  in  great 
numbers  together  ^vith  single  detached  eggs. 
From  the  body  cavity  they  are  transmitted 
to  the  exterior  by  a  muscular  apparatus 
which  is  of  very  complicated  structure, 
although  consisting  of  a  limited,  but  for 
each  species  definite  and  constant,  number 
of  muscle  cells.  We  distinguish  in  it  first 
an  apparatus  for  swallowing  the  ova,  the 
uterus  bell,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the 
|)osterior.  end  of  the  ligament  is  attached. 
It  is  in  open  communication  with  the  body 
ca\ity  by  means  of  a  large  anterior  and 
a  small  posterior  aperture.  It  alternately 
expands  and  contracts,  and  thus  draws  in 
the  eggs  which  float  in  the  coelomic  fluid. 
From  the  uterus  bell  the  eggs  pass  into 
the  anterior  apertures  of  two  short  canals 

which  are  called  oviducts.  The  oviducts  fio.  ni.-Pemaie  geniui  appar- 
emerge  into  a  tubular  unpaired  division,  atui  of  an  Echinorhynohiu,  dia- 
the  uterus,  and  this  opens  externally  at  grammatic.    ug,  uterus  beii   vog, 

^,  ^      .  J       -    . ,^    V     J      i_  1.      .     anterior  aperture  of  the  same ;  hog, 

the   posterior    end    of   the   body  by  a   short    posterior  ditto;  rod,  anterior  aperture 

terminal  piece,  the  va^na.     Through  the  of  one  of  the  two  oviducts  (aO;  «, 

posterior  aperture  of  the  uterus  bell  the  uterus ;  v.  vagina ;  1(^o,  female  aper- 
^     ,  i.'T_T_  T_  J  •         •!.    ^'^^^ »  ^*  ovaries ;  U,  ligament    The 

Unnpe  eggs  which  nave  been  drawn  in  with    arrows  indicate  the  course  taken  by 

the  others  are  returned  to  the  body  cavity,   the  eggs  in  passing  from  the  body 

Male   Apparatus  (Fig.   172,  p.  258).—    cavity  to  the  exterior. 

Two,  or  less  frequently  three,  testes  lie  in  the  ligament.  Each  is 
continued  in  tho  form  of  a  sperm  duct  Each  of  these  sperm  ducts 
has  three  pouch-like  invaginations  along  its  course  (sperm  vesicles). 
Posteriorly  they  -unite  to  form  one  common  muscular  vas  deferens, 
which  enters  thV,  •^.^U'sa  at  the  point  of  a  conical  muscular  projecting 
VOL.  I  s 
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penis.     The  bursa  is  a  spacious  sac -like  invagination  of  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body  which  can  be  evaginated  in  copulation.     Three  pairs 

of  cement  glands  are  generally  con- 
nected with  the  male  apparatus,  their 
ducts  entering  the  terminal  division  of 
the  vas  deferens  (ductus  ejaculatorius). 
Annulata.  —  The  Hirudinea  are 
hermaphrodite.  Their  male  grenital 
apparatus  (Fig.  173)  has  the  following 
general  structiu'e.  Several  testes  lie 
in  pairs  segmentally  arranged  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  body,  generally 
between  the  consecutive  lateral  diver 
ticula  of  the  mid-gut,  within  the  muscu- 
lar septa  separat- 
ing these  diverti- 
cula ;  the  testes 
thus  divide  these 
septa  into  anterior 
and  posterior  lam- 
ellae. Ashort  effer- 
ent duct  arises 
from  each  testis. 
The  ducts  of  all 
the  consecutive 
testes  of  one  side 
emerge  into  a  vas 
deferens     which 


Fig.  172.— Repreaontatlon,  partly  dla- 
grammatlo,  of  the  organisation  of  a  male 
Eohinorhynohiu.  r,  Proboscis  with  barbed  runs  through  the 
hooks,  protruded ;  rm,  retractor  muscles  of  -v^I^qIq  length  of 
the  proboscis  ;  r»,  proboscis  sheath  ;  rn,  -    ^ 

proboscis  nerves ;  g,  cerebral  ganglion  ;  re, 
retinacula;  {{,  ligament;  $n,  longitudinal 
nerves ;  A,  testes ;  vdy  vas  deferens ;  sb, 
vesiculse  seminales';  kd,  cement  glands ;  gg, 
common  vas  deferens;  gag,  genital  gan- 
glion ;  be,  bursa ;  mo,  male  genital  aperture ; 
Ui,  body  ca\ity  ;  p,  penis ;  I,  lemnisci. 


the  testicle  region. 
In  front  of  the 
most  anterior  tes- 
tis the  two  vasa 
deferentia       con- 


Fio.  ITS.— Genital  or 
gani  of  Hlmdo.  p,  Penis  ; 
mo,  male  ;  %eo,  female  geni- 
tal aperture;  ov,  ovaries; 
h,  testicles;  vd,  vzs  de- 
ferens. 


verge  towards  the 
middle  line,  here  to  open  outwardly  by  a  common  aperture,  or  in  some 
cases  by  a  common  unpaired  copulatory  apparatus  (penis). 

The  number  of  testes  may  in  some  cases  be  greatly  increased  {Xepfulis, 
LumbricobdcUa),  and  this  probably  results  from  the  subdivision  of  each  testis  into 
several  vesicles.  Complications  often  occur  in  the  last  portion  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 
For  e.xample,  in  Hirvdo,  the  vas  deferens,  before  entering  the  penis  through  a  short 
terminal  passage,  forms  a  tangled  coil  on  each  side.  Glands  are  often  connected  with 
the  penis.  The  male  genital  aperture  in  Hirudo  is  in  the  10th  segment,  between  the 
30th  and  Slst  rings. 

The  female   genital  apparatus  (Fig.    173)   lies  behind  the  male 
aperture,  and  generally  between  the  vasa  deferentia.     It  consists  of 
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two  ovaries.  From  each  ovary  an  oviduct  arises,  which,  joining 
that  of  the  other  side,  passes  into  a  sac -like  muscular  terminal 
division,  the  vagina  (Gnathobdellidce),  or  opens  outwardly  direct 
(Rkyn4Aobdellid<e). 

In  the  land  leeches  {Lumhricdbdella,  Cyliccbdella)  the  oviducts  remain  separate 
untQ  they  enter  the  vagina.  The  ovaries  here  occur  in  numbers  as  swellings  of  the 
oviducts.  In  the  Rhynchobdellidce  the  ovaries  are  elongated  sacs ;  in  the  aquatic 
GTuUhobdellidw  they  are  short  and  lobed,  and  usually  contained  in  a  round  sac.  In 
ffirudo  the  ducts  unite,  some  distance  before  entering  the  vagina,  to  form  a  common 
oviduct,  into  which  numerous  glands  (albumen  glands)  enter.  The  female  aperture 
ofEirudo  lies  in  the  11th  segment,  between  the  35th  and  36th  rings. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hermaphrodite  genital  apparatus  of  the 
Hirudinea  vividly  recalls  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Turbellaria 
(Polydada  and  Triclada), 

OllgoehSBta. — The  sexual,  but  more  especially  the  transmitting, 
organs  of  the  Oligochceta  are  so  completely  different  from  those  of  the 
Hirvdinea^  that  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  refer  the  two  to  one 
common  type.  Testes  and  ovaries  are  always  very  few  in  number ;  the 
former  occur  in  one  or  two  pairs,  the  latter  in  a  single  pair.  The  former 
always  lie  in  front  of  the  latter.  The  collective  male  and  female  genital 
apparatus  occupies  a  limited  number  of  segments  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body.  The  segments  lying  between  the  9th  and  14th  generally  form 
the  genital  zone.  Less  frequently  (Aphanorimira,  Clicetogastridm)  the 
genital  organs  lie  farther  to  the  front.  While  in  the  Hirvdinea,  Nemertina^ 
and  NemUoda  the  egg  and  sperm  passages  are,  as  in  the  PlatodeSy 
direct  canal-like  continuations  of  the  ovaries  and  testes,  they  are,  in 
the  OligocIuBtay  separated  from  the  first  from  the  germ  glands,  and  show 
much  agreement  with  nephridia  in  their  structure.  They  are  there- 
fore pretty  generally  regarded  as  nephridia  which  have  assumed  the 
function  of  conducting  the  genital  products  out  of  the  body.  We  must 
not,  nevertheless,  forget  that  the  sperm  ducts  and  oviducts,  even  if 
they  really  are  transformed  nephridia,  must  in  the  segments  referred 
to  represent  supernumerary  nephridia,  since,  in  the  adult  Lumhricidce 
and  in  the  young  stages  of  other  Oligochceta,  besides  the  oviducts 
and  sperm  ducts,  typical  nephridia  occur  in  the  genital  segments 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  male  genital  ap- 
paratus we  must  distinguish  three  parts,  viz.  the  testes,  the  sperm 
sacs,*  and  the  sperm  ducts.  In  the  Lumbricidce  there  are  almost  always 
two  pairs  of  testes,  while  the  rest  of  the  Oligochceta  only  possess  one 
pair.  The  testes  seem  everywhere  to  break  up  at  an  early  stage  into 
the  formative  cells  of  the  spermatozoa,  so  that  in  adult  sexually 
mature  animals  they  are  retained  at  the  best  as  rudiments.  The 
sperm  formative  cells  are  early  gathered  into  special  sperm  saes,  in 
which  they  develop  further  and  produce  the  ripe  spermatozoa.  These 
sperm  sacs,  formerly  regarded  as  testes,  are  large  vesicles  which 
develop  on   the  dissepiments   of   the   testicle   segments  as   sac -like 
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outgrowths  of  their  posterior  lamellae.  They  are  divided  internally 
by  lamellae  into  numerous  compartments  and  chambers,  in  which 
the  developing  spermatozoa  lie,  and  are  in  open  communication 
with  the  body  cavity.  The  manner  in  which  the  sperm  formative 
cells  pass  out  of  the  testes  into  the  sperm  sacs  is  not  known. 
The  sperm  sacs,  even  in  nearly  related  genera  and  species,  differ 
considerably  in  their  number  and  special  arrangement  In  some 
Lumhricidce  a  middle  unpaired  portion  is  formed,  a  sperm  capsule,  and 
the  sperm  sacs  then  appear  merely  as  paired  appendages  to  this 
capsule.     In  the  Ch^togastrulce  alone  no  sperm  sacs  are  developed. 

^^^       A^    31 

J' 


/_! 


dt  ot^ 


brri,     dl,  to        d( 


Fio.  174.— Lnmbxloai  agrioola.  Genital  organs,  aftei  Vogt  and  Tnng.  To  the  right  the 
8p€rm  sacs  and  a  part  of  the  impaired  sperm  capsule  are  removed,  l>«,  Ventral  chord ;  «^i,  a^ 
receptacola  seminis  ;  fi,  fa,  sperm  funnels  ;  t^u,  impaired  sperm  capsale ;  Ai^  dissepiments  cat  off 
at  their  bases  ;  vd^  vas  deferens ;  to,  funnels  of  the  oviducts ;  o,  ovaries ;  ov,  oviduct :  d<i,  part  of 
the  dissepiment  between  the  ISth  and  14th  segments ;  *bi,  *h%^  t&s,  paired  sperm  sacs ;  fti,  A*. 
testes  ;  VIII-XV,  8th  to  15th  segments. 

The  sperm  formative  cells  in  this  family  develop  fully  in  the  body 
cavity,  and  the  ripe  spermatozoa  are  collected  direct  out  of  the  coelomic 
fluid  by  the  funnels  of  the  sperm  ducts.  Each  sperm  duct  consists 
of  a  preseptal  funnel,  and  of  a  duct  which  penetrates  the  septum 
and  opens  externally  through  a  widened  terminal  division,  the 
atrium  (arising  by  an  invagination  of  the  outer  integument).  Where 
only  one  pair  of  testes  is  present  there  is  generally  only  one  pair  of 
sperm  ducts.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Natdomm-phOy  Cfuetogastrido, 
TubiJicidfPf  and  Enchitraeidcu.  In  other  OUgockceia^  however,  especially 
those  which  live  on  land,  and  in  most  LumhrictUidce,  there  are  two  pairs 
of  sperm  ducts.     In  this  case  all  the  four  ducts  are  either  entirely 
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distinct  from  each  other,  or  else  the  anterior  and  posterior  ducts  on 
each  side  enter  a  common  atrium  (many  LumhiculidcB^  or  the  ducts  of 
each  side  unite  to  form  a  common  duct,  which  opens  outwardly  without 
the  formation  of  an  atrium  {LumhrickU^),  The  sperm  funnels  lie  in 
the  same  segments  as  the  testes.  In  those  Lumbmidce  which  have  a 
median  sperm  capsule  they  lie  in  it. 

Female  Genital  Apparatus. — This  consists  of  the  two  OYaries, 
the  two  oviducts  and  receptaeula  seminis.  The  eggs  either 
ripen  in  the  ovaries,  or  the  ovaries  fall  into  a  few  groups  of 
egg  cells.  Only  one  cell  in  each  group  then  develops  into  an  egg. 
The  eggs  occasionally  pass  out  of  the  ovaries  into  special  egg  sacs 
corresponding  to  the  sperm  sacs,  and  pass  out  from  these  through 
the  oviducts.  In  many  of  the  lower  OUgochceta  there  are  no 
special  oviducts.  It  is  not  really  understood  in  what  way  the  eggs 
are  here  transmitted  to  the  exterior.  The  receptaeula  seminis  are 
paired  sacs  which  open  outwardly  in  special  segments  of  the  genital 
zone.  They  arise  as  invaginations  of  the  integument,  and  occur  in 
most  Oligochceia  in  one  pair,  in  the  Lumbricid(F,  however,  in  two  (less 
often  three)  pairs.  They  are  closed  towards  the  body  cavity,  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  genital  apparatus,  and  are  during 
copulation  filled  with  sperm  from  without. 

Fig.  174,  which  depicts  the  genital  ap]>aratus  of  Luinhricus  agricola,  will  help  to 
elucidate  the  above.  In  the  9th  and  10th  segments  we  see  the  2  receptaeula  seminis, 
in  the  10th  and  11th  the  spenn  capsule  divided  by  a  transverse  partition  wall  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  part,  with  its  3  api^endages  (the  s\}evm  sacs)  to  the  left ;  to 
the  right  the  8  sperm  sacs  and  the  cover  of  the  sperm  capsule  are  removed.  We  see 
the  anterior  and  posterior  testes  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  further  the  2  right- 
hand  sperm  funnels  and  theh-  ducts,  which  in  the  12th  segment  unite  to  form  the 
unpaired  vas  deferens  emerging  in  the  15th  segment.  In  the  13th  segment  the  2 
ovaries  lie  at  the  2  sides  of  the  ventral  chord.  Behind  these,  on  the  anterior  side  of 
the  dissepiment  between  the  13th  and  14th  segments  are  the  funnels  of  the  oviducts 
which  open  outwardly  in  the  14th  segment. 

PolychSBta. — ^The  description  here  may  be  brief.  With  isolated 
exceptions,  the  sexes  are  separate.  The  matrix  from  which, 
generally  only  at  certain  periods,  the  ovaries  or  testes  are  de- 
veloped, is  the  endothelium  of  the  body  cavity.  The  position  of 
the  germ  glands  varies  greatly.  They  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
so-called  genital  plates,  sometimes  on  the  dissepiments,  or  on  the 
mesenteries,  or  they  may  be  outgrowths  of  the  endothelial  covering  of 
the  ventral  vessel,  etc.  The  ovaries  or  testes  are  generally  repeated 
in  many,  or  at  any  rate  in  several,  segments.  Their  form  varies  as 
much  as  their  position;  they  are  sometimes  cellular  thickenings, 
sometimes  massive  knobs,  or  ttits  of  strands,  etc.  The  egg  or  sperm 
cells  sever  themselves  sooner  or  later  from  the  ovaries  and  testes,  and 
ripen  when  floating  freely  in  the  coelomic  fluid.  From  this  they  are 
discharged  through  nephridia  which  are  more  or  less  strongly  modified 
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at  the   time   of   sexual  maturity,   or  through   nephridia  which  are 
permanently  transformed  into  genital  tubes. 

In  StemaspiSf  in  the  female  one  ovary  is  found,  and  in  the  male  one  testis.  The 
genital  gland  in  both  sexes  has  the  form  of  a  four-lobed  pouch,  which  lies  between 
the  loops  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  passes  into  2  efferent  ducts  opening  outwards, 
between  the  7th  and  8th  segments.  The  genital  products  do  not  enter  the  body 
cavity,  but  pass  from  the  cavity  of  the  genital  gland  to  the  exterior  through  the 
efiferent  ducts.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  ducts  represent  modified  nephridia 
must  be  decided  by  further  research. 

The  Myzostomulce  (Figs.  175  and  176)  are  hermaphrodite.  Their 
sexual  apparatus  does  not  easily  admit  of  comparison  with  that 
of  the  other  Annulata,  but  rather  recalls  in  many  points  that  of 


Fio.  l75.~Organlsation  of  Myxoetoma  drrlferum,  after  v.  Graft.  To  the  left  the  panpodia 
(jf>),  the  suckers  (*n),  and  the  male  genital  apparatus  are  represented.  To  the  right  the  enteric 
branches  (da)  and  ovaries  (o).  c,  Cirri ;  php,  pharyngeal  tentacles ;  ph,  pharynx  ;  pht,  pharyngeal 
pouch  ;  m,  stomach  (mid-gut) ;  nJ,  hind-gut ;  u,  uterus ;  too,  female  genital  aperture,  which  enters 
the  cloaca;  Wo,  aperture  of  cloaca;  jwn,  muscles  for  mo\ing  the  parapodia;  mOf  male  genital 
aperture ;  sh,  sperm  vesicle ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  A,  testes ;  p,  parapodia  with  hooks  and  supporting 
rod. 

the  Platodes.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  is  more  a  case 
of  analogy  than  of  homology.  In  the  sexually  mature  animals 
the   parenchyma   is   filled    with    numerous   egg   cells   which   lie  in 
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masses  between  the  branches  of  the  intestine,  especially  on  the  dorsal 
side.  These  masses  of  eggs  are  regarded  as  ovaries.  It  is,  however, 
possible /that  they  consist  of  eggs  which  have  left  the  real  ovaria. 


h 

Fig.  176.— Saotlon  through  Myioftoma,  after  ▼.  Graff,  ov,  Ovaries ;  da,  inUstinal  branches ; 
u,  uterus ;  dm^  dorso-ventral  muscle  fibres ;  «n,  suckers ;  h,  testes ;  9m,  transverse  muscles ;  &m, 
ventral  ganglionic  masses ;  pa,  parenchyma ;  mdi  intestine. 

The  origin  and  places  of  formation  of  the  eggs  are  not  known  with  any 
certainty.  The  ripe  eggs  pass  into  a  spacious  uterus  which  lies  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  stomach -intestine.  One  dorsal  and  two  lateral 
oviducts  connect  the  uterus  with  the  cloaca.  The  male  genital 
apparatus  is  paired.  On  each  side 
branched  solid  testicle  strands 
lie  in  the  parenchyma  below  the 
intestine  and  its  branchings.  On 
each  side  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior vas  deferens  collect  the 
sjierm  from  the  testes.  Both 
vasa  deferentia  enter  a  muscular 
lateral  sperm  vesicle,  which  lies 
between  the  3d  and  4th  suckers, 
and  which  opens  outwardly  at  the 
edge  of  the  body. 

Prosopygia. — The  places  of 
formation  for  the  eggs  and  sperma- 
tozoa of  the  Sipunculidce,  Fhoron- 
?W(?,  and  Brachiopoda  are  definite 
points  of  the  endothelium  of  the 
body  cavity.  The  sexual  products 
fall  into  the  coelomic  fluid,  and 
are  emptied  out  thence  by  the 
nepbridia,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Polychaeta. 

In  the  Sipuneulidce  the  formation  of 
the  germs  takes  place  for  the  most  part 
at  the  base  of  the  ventral  proboscis 
retractors.     Phoronis  is  hermaphrodite. 


Fig.  177.— Diagrammatio  representation  of 
the  organisation  of  a  BraoMopod,  from  the  dor- 
sal side ;  the  dorsal  halves  of  shell  and  mantle  are 
removed,  a,  Arms  ;  mh,  mantle  cavity ;  m,  mouth  ; 
I,  liver ;  tna,  stomach ;  n,  nephridia ;  au,  anus ; 
j7,  genital  glands ;  r«,  jmrt  of  the  ventral  shell 
which  project*  backwards  over  the  dorsal  shell ; 
v,  anterior ;  A,  i>o8t€rior ;  r,  right ;  Z,  left. 

The  male  and  female  sexual  products  arise 
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on  the  asymmetrical  ventral  vessel.  According  to  recent  research  it  is  probable  that 
in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  Brachiopoda  the  sexes  are  se}>arate.  The  germ  glands  are 
outgrowths  of  the  endothelium  of  the  lody  cavity,  and  lie  as  branched  or  reticulated 
strands,  in  the  Testicardines  in  pairs  in  the  l)ody  cavity  of  both  mantle  folds,  in  the 
Eeardinea  in  the  mantle  folds  and  in  the  body  cavity  of  the  trunk,  or  in  the  latter 
alone  (Fig.  160,  p.  226 ;  Fig.  177,  p.  263). 

In  the  Piiapulidcv  the  anal  tubes,  which  in  early  stages  act  as  excre- 
tory organs,  become  later  the  places  of  formation  of  the  genital  products. 
They  are  then  at  the  same  time  germ  glands  and  efferent  ducts. 

In  the  Bryozoa  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule;  separation 
of  the  sexes  is  sometimes  found,  and  at  other  times  hermaphrodit- 
ism. The  ovaries  and  the  testes  arise,  in  the  Edoprocta^  as  cell  out- 
growths on  the  inside  of  the  body  wall  or  on  the  funiculus.  The 
first  position  is  most  characteristic  of  the  ovaries,  the  second  of  the 
testes.  In  the  fresh-water  Bryozm,  however  (Fig.  139,  p.  208),  there 
also  arise  on  the  funiculus  the  statoblasts,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
parthenogenetic  eggs.  Special  efierent  ducts  are  wanting.  The  eggs 
and  spermatozoa  fall  into  the  body  cavity.  We  do  not  yet  know  for 
certain  how  they  reach  the  exterior.  Many  observers  maintain  that 
in  hermaphrodite  Bryozoa  self -fertilisation  takes  place  in  the  body 
cavity.  In  many  marine  Edoprocia  {Chilostomata  and  some  Cydodomaio) 
the  ripe  (fertilised)  eggs  are  taken  up  into  special  capsule-like  foldings 
of  the  body  wall,  the  so-called  ooecla  or  ovieells,  and  these  are 
regarded  as  modified  individuals  which  have  arisen  by  gemmation. 
This  view  does  not  as  yet  rest  on  suflBcient  foundation.  The  sexes 
seem  to  be  separate  in  the  Endopoda^  but  it  may  perhaps  be  the  case 
that  the  ovaries  and  testes  do  not  develop  at  the  same  time.  Two 
testes  lie  between  the  stomach  and  body  wall,  and  pass  into  2 
sperm  ducts,  which  emerge  into  a  sperm  vesicle,  the  latter  opening  by 
a  pore  into  the  vestibulum  (the  depression  between  the  tentacles  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  mouth  lies).  The  female  genital  apparatus 
shows  a  similar  arrangement:  2  ovaries,  2  oviducts,  and  an  un- 
paired terminal  division  which  also  opens  into  the  vestibulum  by  a 
pore.  The  genital  apparatus  of  the  Fteroh'anchia  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
known ;  under  the  2  eyes  of  Ceplialodiscm  lie  2  ovaries. 

Rotatoria  (Fig.  161,  p.  245). — Separation  of  the  sexes  here  pre- 
vails. The  usually  unpaired,  seldom  paired,  female  germ  gland  lies 
near,  generally  below,  the  intestine,  and  consists  of  two  parts — a 
germarium,  which  yields  the  egg  germs,  and  a  vitellarium,  which 
richly  supplies  the  young  cells  with  yolk.  The  germ  gland,  which  we 
may  call  the  germ-vitellarium,  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane  which 
passes  into  a  fine  oviduct  opening  into  the  cloaca.  The  last  part  of 
the  oviduct,  where  the  eggs  often  remain  for  some  time,  may  be  called 
the  uterus.  In  the  male  a  testis  with  a  va«  deferens  and  protrusible 
penis  are  found,  which  latter  lies  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body .; 
through  it  also  the  contractile  terminal  vesicles  of  the  nephridia  open 
outwardly. 
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In  Dincpkilus  (Fig.  162,  p.  246)  the  sexes  are  separate.  An 
ovary  lies  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  intestinal  wall,  ventrally 
on  the  boundary  between  the  mid -gut  and  the  hind -gut.  It  may 
perhaps  be  developed  out  of  an  endothelium,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  exist  The  ripe  eggs  fall  into  the  body 
cavity  and  are  emptied  out  through  a  pore  which  forms  temporarily 
in  the  body  wall  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  male  sexual  organs  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  knowa 

In  the  male  of  D.  apatris,  at  the  posterior  end,  a  conical  organ 
(penis)  is  found,  which  lies  in  a  sac  out  of  which  it  can  be  protruded 
and  into  which  it  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chcdognatha  (Fig.  152,  p.  227)  are  hermaphrodite.  The 
ovaries  are  two  long  tubes  which  lie  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
two  lateral  chambers  of  the  trunk  cavity.  Throughout  their  whole 
length  they  are  attached  laterally  by  a  mesentery  to  the  body  wall, 
this  mesentery  enclosing  them  all  round  like  a  sac.  On  the  outer  side 
of  each  ovary,  and  enclosed  in  its  mesentery,  lies  a  long  oviduct, 
ending  blindly  to  the  front,  and  opening  outwardly  behind  near  the 
septum  which  separates  the  trunk  and  the  tail  cavities.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  eggs  reach  the  oviduct  and  are  discharged.  The  two 
testes  lie  as  lateral  cell  thickenings  or  germ  masses  projecting  into  the 
body  cavity  from  the  body  wall  of  the  tail  cavity.  Groups  of 
young  sperm  formative  cells  sever  themselves  and  fall  into  the  two- 
lateral  chambers  of  the  tail  cavity.  The  ripe  spermatozoa  are  dis- 
charged through  the  sperm  ducts.  In  each  sperm  duct  we  can  dis- 
tinguish an  inner  ciliated  funnel,  a  duct,  and  a  vesicle ;  these  open 
externally  at  the  sides  of  the  caudal  segment.  Thus  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs,  especially  in  that  of  the  male  genital 
apparatus,  we  find  great  similarity  between  these  animals  and  the 
ChcEhpoda^  Sipunculidce,  Phoronis,  and  the  Brachiopoda. 

Sexnal  mmorphimi  In  Worms. — Apart  from  the  difference  between  the  sexual 
organs  and  outer  copulatory  organs,  there  are,  in  many  worms  in  which  the  sexes 
are  separate,  insignificant  external  differences  between  the  male  and  the  female. 
In  some  worms,  however,  the  differences  in  inner  organisation  cause  a  remarkable 
sexual  dimorphism  in  outer  appearance  and  in  size  between  the  two.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  the  Rotatoria,  Dinophilus,  and  BoTuHia.  It  is  always  the  male 
which,  in  comparison  with,  the  female,  appears  reduced  and  generally  dwarfed.  The 
Rotatorian  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  with  degenerated  enteric  canal  and 
simplified  wheel  apparatus.  The  males  are  kno^vn  only  in  the  minority  of  genera 
and  species,  and  are  much  rarer  than  the  females.  In  Seison  alone  the  males  and 
females  are  alike.  The  fertilisation  of  the  Rotatorian  eggs  has  till  now  not  been 
obsenred.  The  females  usually  produce  two  sorts  of  eggs — delicate-skinned  summer 
eggs,  and  hard -shelled  eggs  which  last  through  the  winter.  In  Dinophilus 
vorticoides  the  two  sexes  are  not  different ;  in  D.  apatris  the  male  is  smaller,  with 
ciliated  rings.  Mouth,  intestine,  and  anus  are  wanting.  The  males  of  B(yiulliay 
which  are  ciliated  all  over,  and  are  in  appearance  not  imlike  the  Rhabdocdelan 
Turbellaria,  are  minute  in  comparison  with  the  females  ;  these  males  live  parasitic- 
ally  on  the  female  in  varying  numbers  on  the  proboscis,  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the 
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nephridinm  which  serves  as  uterus  and  oviduct  The  intestinal  canal  is  without 
mouth  or  anus,  a  vascular  system  is  wanting,  nor  have  they  the  prostomiimi 
which  in  the  female  is  strongly  developed  as  a  proboscis.  In  short,  apart  from  the 
sexual  organs,  they  remain  on  the  larval  level.  In  some  Myzostamida  there  are  so 
called  complementary  males,  which  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  hermaphrodite 
individuals  on  which  they  live.  Their  organisation  is  like  that  of  the  hermaphro- 
dites. As  rudiments  of  ovaries  and  oviducts  have  been  discovered  in  their  bodies, 
we  can  only  consider  these  complementary  males  as  originally  hermaphrodites  with 
one-sided  development  of  the  male  genital  apparatus,  or  as  young  hermaphrodites 
with  the  female  genital  apparatus  not  yet  developed. 

XIII.  Parthenogenesis. 

Reproduction  by  means  of  unfertilised  eggs  certainly  takes  place  in  the  Botaiom 
and  Bryozoa.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  only  the  summer  eggs  of  the  wheel 
animalculae  could  develop  without  fertilisation,  while  the  winter  eggs  must  be  fer- 
tilised, but  the  act  of  fertilisation  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  connection  with  these 
latter.  The  statoblasts  of  the  fresh -water  Bryozoa  are  parthenogenetic  eggs,  and 
such  eggs  are  also  found  in  some  marine  Bryozoa.  These  eggs  are  enclosed  in  hard 
<iaaeB  provided  with  many  arrangements  (air  rings,  processes,  etc)  serving  to  disperse 
them  in  the  air  or  water. 


XIV.  Asexual  Reproduction  by  Gemmation  and  Fission. 

Many  worms,  esiiecially  the  Ncmertbw,^  CkcBtopoda^  SipunaUidaSf  PhoronU,  and 
the  Bryozoa,  are  distinguished  by  a  highly  developed  capacity  of  regeneration,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  Sucli 
portions  of  the  body  as  have  been  lost  through  adverse  external  circumstances, 
broken  off,  bitten  off,  etc.,  are  quickly  regenerated,  even  such  as  contain  the  most 
important  organs,  eg,  the  anterior  part  with  the  brain.  Isolated  broken  off  piece* 
may  occasionally  be  regenerated  into  whole  animals.  As  already  indicated,  we  may 
perhaps  some  day  be  able  to  refer  back  the  cai>acity  shown  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  for  asexual  reproduction  by  gemmation  and  fission  to  such  an  accidental 
multiplication  by  voluntary  or  enforced  falling  to  pieces  of  the  body  with  subsequent 
regeneration. 

Among  the  Vermes  this  form  of  reproduction  occurs  in  the  Polychceta,  Oligochoetaf 
and  Bryozoa, 

Polychata. — ^One  of  the  CapUellidfz^  Clistomastus,  constricts  off  (most  probably 
periodically)  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  which  contains  the  sexual  products, 
reforming  it  again  by  regeneration.  In  a  Syllis,  Haploayllis  spongicola,  which  lurks 
in  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  parapodia  and  setae  of  a  number  of  the 
posterior  segments  become  more  strongly  developed  as  sexual  maturity  approaches. 
The  group  of  segments  thus  modified,  containing  the  sexual  products,  severs  itseli^ 
and  swims  about  freely  in  the  sea  as  a  sexual  swimming  bud,  dispersing  the  sexual 
products.  In  other  Syllid^e  {SylliSy  Autolylus)  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  swimming 
bud  a  new  head  is  formed  with  highly  developed  eyes,  and  this  takes  place  even 
before  it  is  severed.  The  detached  swimming  bud  then  represents  a  complete 
individual  (jierson),  in  which  the  sexual  i)roducts  ripen.  The  individual  from  which 
the  swimming  bud  has  severed  itself  forms  no  sexual  products,  but  is  able  at  it> 
posterior  end  to  produce  new  swimming  buds.  The  detached  swimming  buds  or 
sexual  animals  may,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  sexual  organs, 
be  distinguished   from  the  mother  animal  by  other,   chiefly  external,  points  of 
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their  organisation.  We  thus  have  before  us  an  alternation  of  generations.  A 
mother  animal  which  remains  asexual  produces  asexually  successive  daughter 
animals  which  differ  from  the  mother  animal  externally ;  these  detach  themselves  and 
reproduce  sexually  by  means  of  fertilised  eggs  ;  we  thus  have  alternating  asexual  and 
sexual  generations.  In  Myrianida  (also  a  Syllia)  new  buds  arise  on  the  mother  animal 
even  before  the  hindermost  has  detached  itself.  There  thus  arises  a  chain  of  buds  of 
which  tiie  hindermost  is  the  oldest  and  the  foremost  the  youngest.  This  is  a  case 
of  axial  gemmation  which  is  very  similar  to  strobilation. 

Oligocbwta. — In  autumn  Lumbriailus  falls  into  pieces  which  are  all  able  to 
regenerate  into  complete  animals.  In  the  genera  jEolosama  and  Ctenodrilus  no  sexual 
organs  and  no  sexual  reproduction  have  as  yet  been  observed,  only  asexual  reproduc- 
tion. In  Ctenodrilus  irumostylos  the  body  becomes  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  finally 
separates  into  two  pieces,  each  of  which  may  again  divide.  These  pieces  regenerate 
into  normal  animals  after  detachment.  It  is  otherwise  in  Ct,  pardalis.  Here,  in 
each  segment  (except  the  foremost)  behind  the  dissepiment  of  the  preceding  segment, 
a  budding  zone  appears,  in  which  brain,  oesophagus,  etc.,  form.  The  development  of 
these  budding  zones  takes  place  from  before  backward.  The  segments  thus  trans- 
formed finally  separate.  In  each  of  them  the  fore-gut  and  hind-gut  become  con- 
nected w^ith  the  mid-gut  and  the  typical  segmentation  is  developed,  so  that  each 
becomes  a  complete  individual.  In  JEolosovva^  as  in  the  Syllidce,  several  posterior 
segments  are  included  in  the  first  bud.  AVhile  the  head  forms  anteriorly  in  this  bud, 
it  as  well  as  the  mother  body  increases  in  length,  and  the  latter  develops  other 
buds  posteriorly  before  the  first  and  oldest,  i.e.  the  hindermost  bud  detaches 
iti«?lf.  The  processes  of  gemmation  are  most  complicated  in  Nais  and  Chcclogaster, 
since  here  in  the  (anterior)  mother  individual  as  well  as  in  the  daughter  individual 
new  phenomena  of  gemmation  appear  before  they  become  detached  from  each  other. 
Chains  of  several  individuals  varying  in  age  and  stage  of  development  thus  arise.  The 
age  and  degree  of  development  may  be  given  in  a  formula.  A  indicates  the  fore- 
most and  oldest  individual,  in  which  at  first  the  daughter  individual  B  appeared ; 
then  the  bud  C  began  to  form  in  the  individual  B^  and  so  on.  An  order  of  develop- 
ment of  buds  which  has  been  observed  in  Nais  harhata  (from  before  backward)  is  as 
follows  :  Af  Ff  2),  B,  E^  C.  Finally,  the  chain  breaks  up  into  its  separate  parts,  which 
no  longer  multiply  asexually,  but  increase  the  number  of  their  segments,  and  as 
sexual  individuals  can  develop  sexual  products.  There  is  therefore  here  also  a  kind 
of  alternation  gf  generations,  since  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  mutually  exclude 
one  another. 

XY.  Stock  Formation. 

The  peculiar  Syllis  famosa,  which  lives  in  deep-sea  sponges,  forms 
by  means  of  lateral  gemmation  much-branched  stocks,  in  which,  as  in 
most  other  Syllidce,  special  sexual  individuals  develop  and  detach 
themselves.  This  is  the  only  case  of  lateral  gemmation  in  the  Chcetopoda. 
Among  the  Bryozoa,  animal  stocks  of  the  most  various  shapes  arise 
by  lateral  gemmation.  They  are  sometimes  tree -like,  sometimes 
tufts,  or  they  may  be  spread  out  like  webs  or  crusts;  sometimes 
many  single  animals  rise  from  a  creeping  stem.  "We  thus  find  repeated 
in  the  Bryozm  the  forms  assumed  by  the  Hydroida,  In  Loxosoma 
alone  the  buds  detach  themselves,  so  that  a  permanent  stock  is  never 
formed.  On  the  stocks  of  many  Chilostoman  Bryozm  peculiar 
appendages,  so-called  vibFaeularia  and  avlcularia,  are  found.     The 
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former  are  prominences  on  the  wall  of  the  ordinary  individuals 
(zooecia),  each  of  which  carries  a  long  seta,  by  means  of  whose  free 
movement  particles  of  food  are  brought  within  reach,  and  the  water 
surrounding  the  colony  is  kept  in  motion.  The  stalked  a>ncularia 
are  catching  apparati  which  hold  small  animals  fast  till  they  die.  The 
mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  a  crab's  forceps  or  a  bird's  beak ;  a 
movable  mandible  is  hinged  upon  an  immovable  beak,  and  is 
worked  by  special  muscles,  so  that  the  forceps  can  open  and  shut 
Avicularia  and  vibracularia  are,  like  the  above-mentioned  ooecia  and 
ovicells,  regarded  as  metamorphosed  individuals  without  intestine. 
This  assumed  polymorphism  of  ChUostoman  stocks  is,  however,  as  jet 
weakly  supported.  In  marine  Bryozoa  all  the  individuals  of  a  stock 
are  connected  together  by  a  network  of  nerve  threads,  forming  what 
has  been  called  a  colonial  nervous  system. 

XVI.  Ontogeny  of  the  Worms. 

The  eggs  of  wonns  are  either  holoblastic  alecithal,  or  holoblastic  tclolccithal. 
In  the  hitter  case  the  yolk  may  vary  very  much  in  quantity.  The  course  of  seg- 
mentation and  gastnilation  varies  in  correspondence  witli  the  constitution  of  tlie  e^. 
There  is  sometimes  (in  the  holoblastic  alecithal  egg,  example  Sagitta)  a  total  and 
tolerably  equal  furromng,  forming  a  coeloblastula,  and  then  by  invagination  a  coslo- 
gastrula.  Sometimes  the  furrowing  is  more  or  less  unequal,  and  often  connected  with 
the  formation  of  micromeres  {cf.  p.  124,  segmentation  of  Bonellia),  We  find,  always 
according  to  the  quantity  of  yolk  stored  in  the  egg,  all  the  stages  from  a  coeloblastula 
to  a  sterroblastula,  from  an  invagination  to  an  epibole,  and  from  a  ca'logastrula  to  a 
sterrogastrula.  Alecithal  eggs  or  telolecithal  eggs  xnth.  little  nutritive  yolk,  coelo- 
blastulas  and  ccelogastnilse,  are  found  in  those  groups  of  worms  in  which  a  free- 
SDvimming  and  independently  feeding  larva  develops  very  early.  This  is  the  case  in 
very  many  marine  wonns,  especially  in  Kcmertina^  Polychoetaf  Sipuneulidc^  Bryczm, 
PhoroniSf  Brachiopoda,  and  ChcdognatTia.  Telolecithal  eggs  with  much  nutritive  yolk, 
sterroblastulse  and  sterrogastrulse,  arc  found  in  those  cases  where  the  developing 
animal  only  begins  to  move  and  to  feed  very  late,  i.e,  in  an  almost  adult  condition, 
and  especially  where  a  so-called  direct  embryonic  development  takes  place,  cj/. 
OligochcBta,  Hirwdineay  Rotatoria, 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  the  more  important  larval  forms  among  the  Vemie;), 
we  will  briefly  describe  the  development  of  Eupomatus  uncinatus  (Serpulidae)  (Fig.  178, 
cf.  also  Fig.  92,  p.  123).  The  blastula  has  a  small  blastocoel.  The  cells  of  the  upi»ir 
(animal)  half  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  lower  (vegetative)  half. 
The  former  form  the  ectoderm,  the  latter  the  endoderm.  At  an  early  stage,  at  one  side 
of  the  blastula,  which  we  may  call  the  anal  side,  2  round  cells  appear  with  remarkable 
distinctness  at  the  limit  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm.  By  the  rise  t»f 
these  primitive  meBodexm  cells  the  blastula  becomes  bilaterally  symmetrical. 
Besides  an  aboral  or  animal  side  and  an  oral  or  vegetative  side,  we  can  also  distingiiisli 
an  anterior  and  posterior  (where  the  2  primitive  mesoderm  cells  lie),  and  like>n> 
a  right  and  a  left,  and  a  median  plane.  The  two  primitive  mesoderm  cells  lie  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  median  plane.  The  vegetative  or  endodermal  wall  of  the 
blastula  then  becomes  invaginated  into  the  segmentation  cavity  to  form  the  arcli- 
enteron  while  at  the  same  time  the  ectodenn  grows  out  over  the  invaginated  jvin. 
Tlie  process  thus  stands  half  way  between  invagination  and  epibole.  The  prinii 
tive  mesoderm  cells,  lying  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  blastopore,  sink  bet^veeii 
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endoderm  and  ectoderm,  Le,  deeper  into  the  segmentation  cavity.  This  gastnila 
formation  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  blastopore  is  a  median  ventral 
longitudinal  slit.  Tliis  closes  from  back  to  front,  until  anteriorly,  t.c.  excentrically, 
only  a  small  ai)erture  remains.  An  equatorial  ciliated  ring,  the  preoxml  ciliated 
ring,  appears  early  in  the  gastrula  larva.  In  the  cell  thickening  which  carries  this 
ring  of  cilia  a  circular  nerve  is  developed.  At  the  aboral  pole  the  ectoderm  thickens 
to  form  the  neural  plate,  which  carries  a  tuft  of  cilia.  Directly  round  the  narrowed 
blastopore  the  ectoderm  becomes  invaginated  like  a  funnel,  and  forms  the  larval 
(jesophagus  or  the  stomodanm,  which  gradually  approaches  the  anterior  renti-al 
edge  of  the  preoral  ciliated  ring.  The  archenterou  elongates  downwards  and  back- 
wai-ds.  Several  smaller  cells  are  severed  by  fission  from  the  primitive  or  pole  cells  of 
the  mesoderm,  and  these  are  spread  out  in  the  segmentation  cavity  (primary  body 
cavity)  and  form  various  larval  organs,  eg.  muscle  fibres  and  the  larval  head 


Fia  178.—^,  B,  C,  Three  itages  of  development  of  the  larva  (Trochophora)  of  Eupomatus, 
from  the  side,  m,  Polar  cells  of  the  mesoderm ;  md,  mid-gut ;  fK  segmentation  cavity ;  tp,  neoral 
plate ;  vh,  preoral  ciliated  ring ;  st,  stomoda:um ;  wfci,  postural  ciliated  ring ;  n,  larval  bead  nephri- 
Uiam ;  o<,  otolith ;  an,  anas  (after  Hatsohek). 

nephridia.  The  primary  body  cavity  lengthens.  That  half  of  the  body  which 
lies  behind  and  below  the  preoral  ciliated  ring  assumes  a  conical  form.  Tlie 
IK)int  of  the  cone  is  the  posterior  end.  From  the  posterior  end  to  the  mouth 
the  body  becomes  flattened.  On  the  dorsal  surface  the  posterior  end  of  the 
intestine  opens  by  means  of  a  small  invagination  of  the  ectoderm,  the  proo- 
todsiim  with  an  anus ;  this  occurs  not  far  from  the  ix)sterior  end  of  the  larva. 
Diametrically  opposite  to  this,  at  the  neural  area,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  preoi-al 
ciliated  ring,  lies  the  neural  plate,  which  represents  a  part  at  any  rate  of  the  inidiment 
of  the  brain.  A  pigment  spot  (eye)  arises  asymmetrically  in  a  cell  of  the  neural 
area.  Behind  the  mouth  a  slighter  postoral  ciliated  ring  appears.  The  whole 
ectoderm  between  the  preoral  and  postoral  ciliated  rings  is  covered  with  short  cilia, 
and  thus  forms  an  addral  ciliated  lone.  A  narrow  medio- ventral  ciliated  band  forms 
from  the  mouth  to  the  posterior  end.  Two  auditory  vesicles  are  develoi)ed  out  of  two 
ectodermal  cells  immediately  behind  the  postoral  ciliated  ring,  and  sink  beneath  the 
surface  later.     Two  cell  streaks  or  bands  are  develoi>ed  from  the  two  pole  cells  of 
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the  mesoblast  which  lie  near  the  posterior  end ;  these  lie  close  to  the  ectoderm 
ventrally  on  each  side,  and  develop  anteriorly  by  constricting  off  smaller  cells  and  by 
the  continuous  division  of  the  same  ;  they  are  the  two  maiodenn  itrealo.  The  larva 
lias  now  reached  what  is  known  as  the  Trochophora  stage.  It  swims  about  freely 
by  means  of  its  ciliated  rings.  The  hindermost  smaller  portion  of  the  body  with 
the  intestine,  proctodaum,  and  the  posterior  jwirt  of  the  mesoderm  streaks,  represents 
the  rudiment  of  the  afterwards  segmented  trunk  plus  the  anal  segment ;  the  whole 
of  the  larger  anterior  portion  contains  the  rudiment  of  the  head  or  oral  segment 

Larvre  of  the  Troeiiophora  type  occur  not  only  in  worms,  but  are  also  common 
among  Afolluscs, 

In  addition  to  the  Trochophora  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  worm  larva. 

The  free-swimming  larva  of  the  Sipunculidw  (Fig.  179)  is  already  much  further 
developed  when  hatched  than  the  Polycfujctan  Trochophora^  with  which,  however, 
it  has  much  general  similarity.  In  the  Sipunculus  larva  the  characteristii- 
preoral  ciliated  ring  of  the  Trochojylwra  larva  is  wanting,  but  such  a  ring,  weakly 


Fio.  179.  —Larva  of  SipimculiiB,  after  Hatsohak.  o,  Mouth ;  «p,  ueural-plate ;  «(o,  stomod^um 
icl-,  post-oral  ciliated  ring;  rr^  retractors  of  the  anterior  body  (proboscis);  tnd,  mid-gut;  <*• 
nephridiuin ;  an^  anus. 

developed,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Phascolosoina  larva.  A  postoral  ciliated  ring,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  strongly  developed.  The  intestine  consists,  as  in  the  Trochophora 
larva,  of  stomodaeum,  mid -gut,  and  proctodaeum.  Tlie  latter  is  moved  somewliat 
from  the  posterior  end  on  to  the  back,  and  the  postanal  part  of  the  body  growing 
faster  than  the  preanal  part,  the  anterior  position  of  the  anus  which  is  charact€ri>tic 
of  the  adult  animal  comes  about.  The  neural  plate  ^vith  2,  and  later  4,  larval 
eye-spots  is  found  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  Polycluxtan  Trochophora.  A  larva! 
head  kidney  is  not  formed.  The  mesodenn,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  more  develoi»t»'i 
than  in  the  Polych^ctan  Trochophora.  The  retractors  of  the  anterior  body  (proboscis , 
and  the  two  trunk  nephridia,  have  already  begun  to  form.  There  is  a  spaciou? 
body  cavity,  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  primary  body  cavity  of  the 
Trochophora^  but  rather  with  the  secondary  body  cavity  of  the  Annulala  which 
appears  ^vithin  the  mesodermal  streaks,  so  that  under  the  integument  and  around 
the  intestine  there  is  already  a  layer  of  mesoderm  cells  answering  to  the  parietal 
and  visceral  layers  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  Annulala.  While,  however,  in  th<» 
AnnuUUa  the  mesodermal  streaks  become  segmented  and  the  body  cavity  is  thereby 
divided  into  consecutive  pairs  of  chamben),  in  the  Sipunculidcc  there  is  neither 
segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  nor  of  the  body  cavity. 
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Br3roioa. — It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  different,  and  for  the  most  part  still 

insufficiently  known,  larval  forms  of  the  Bryozoay  and  to  establish  their  relations  to 

the  adult  animals.     We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  description  of  the  larva  of 

Pedkdlina  {Endoproda)   (Fig.   180).      A 

ciliated  ring  on  a  circular  elevation  divides 

the  larval  body  into  two  regions.      In 

the  oral    region,  which    is    ciliated    all 

over,  he  the  mouth  and  anus,  the  latter 

on  a  conical  prominence.      Behind  the 

month  lies  a  prominence  with  a  tuft  of 

cilia.    Between  the  mouth  and  anus  there 

is  a  depression,  the  vestibular  pit.     The 

whole  oral  region  can  be  withdrawn  into 

the  aboral,  so  that  the  mouth  and  anus 

come  to  lie  at  the  base  of  a  depression 

whose  edge  is  formed  by  the  ciliated  ring, 

and  which  is  called  the  vestibulum.     In 

the  middle  of  the  aboral  region  rises  a 
ciliated  tuft  From  the  base  of  this  ciliated 
tuft  an  organ  consisting  of  long  ectoder- 
mal cells,  the  so-called  cement  gland,  pro- 
jects into  the  interior  of  the  larva.  There 
is  also  in  the  aboral  region  another  organ 
projecting  inwards  like  a  sac,  into  which 
a  short  canal  enters  from  outside,  this  is 
the  so-called  dorsal  organ.  Both  these 
oigans  are  said  to  disappear  in  later  metamorphosis.  In  examining  the  inner  organis- 
ation we  find  a  stomodseum,  a  sac-like  mid-gut,  and  a  hind-gut  rising  up  to  the  anus. 
The  wall  of  the  intestine  turned  towards  the  vestibulum  is  much  thickened  and  is 
called  the  liver.  Muscles  arranged  in  various  ways  serve  for  retracting  the  oral  region. 
Between  the  stomach -intestine  and  the  body  epithelium  of  the  oral  region  lies  a  mass 
of  mesoderm  cells,  and  connected  with  this  on  each  side  a  small  ciliated  canal  (nephri- 
dia  of  the  adult  animal  ?).  If  we  wish  to  compare  these  Endoproctan  larvae,  which  show 
considerable  resemblance  with  the  Ectoprodan  larva  of  Membranipora  known  as  Cypho- 


Fio.  180.— Larva  of  Pedloelllna  (after  Hats- 
ohek),  from  the  side,  o,  Mouth ;  »,  nephridium ; 
wk,  ciliated  ring ;  do,  dorsal  organ ;  kd,  "  cement 
gland"  ;  w«,  ciliated  tuft ;  I,  "liver";  to,  meso- 
derm cells;  pd,  proctodeum;  an,  anus;  vs, 
vestibular  pit ;  st,  stomodseum  ;  md,  mid-gut. 


Fio.  181.—^,  B,  C,  D,  Four  stages  of  the  matamorphosls  of  the  attached  larva  of  Padioel- 
Una.  do.  Dorsal  organ;  kd,  ** cement  gland";  »t,  stomo<lfeum;  md,  mid-gut;  pd,  proctodeum; 
r,  vestibolnin ;  vs,  vestibular  pit ;  t,  rudiment  of  tentacles ;  p^,  peduncle.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  direction  from  mouth  to  anus,  ve.  Invagination  of  the  body  wall  towards  the  vestibulum 
(after  Barrola). 

ncuUes,  with  a  PolychoBtan  Trochophoraf  we  must  consider  the  ciliated  ring  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  preoral  ciliated  ring  of  the  latter.     Then  the  so-called  cement  gland 
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with  the  ciliated  tuft  would  answer  in  jwsition  to  the  neural  plate  of  the  TrocJto- 
phora.  The  further  development  of  the  Pedicellina  larva  involves  a  iKJculiar 
metamorphosis  (Fig.  181,  A-JJ).  The  larva  attaches  itself  by  the  oral  region, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  vestibulum  closes  by  the  growing  together  of  its  free 
edges  over  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  Thereupon  the  whole  enteric  canal,  with  the 
altered  vestibulum  turns  round,  inside  the  sac-like  ectoderm  which  encloses  them, 
so  that  later,  reversing  the  larval  order,  the  vestibulum,  with  the  stomodBeuiii  and 
proctodeum  entering  it,  is  turned  to  the  free  end,  i.e,  the  original  aboral  region 
of  the  larva.  The  vestibulum  becomes  connected  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  a 
new  invagination  of  the  ectoderm  ;  at  the  point  of  junction  the  tentacles  appear. 
According  to  this  ontogenetic  observation  the  anus  would  lie,  not  dorsally,  but 
ventrally,  behind  the  mouth,  and  so  would  the  ganglionic  mass,  which  would  thus 
not  be  homologous  with  the  brain  of  other  worms.     Further  investigations,  however, 


FiM.  18-i.— wi.  B,  t\  Three  stagoi  of  the  dovalopment  of  the  larva  of  Phoronlt  (Aotlnotrocha). 
f^om  the  side,  sp,  Neural  plate;  wkj  ciliated  organ;  st,  atomodffium;  f,  larval  t«ntacles;  fj. 
definitive  tentacles ;  md,  mid-gut ;  m,  rudiment  of  the  trunk  (stalk),  invaginated  in  the  larva  J,  prt*- 
traded  in  B,  developed  into  the  trunk  in  C ;  a,  anus ;  aicfc,  anal  ciliated  ring ;  hd^  hind-gut  (partly 
after  Matiohnikoff). 

especially  as  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  are  needed  to  elucidate  these 
points. 

The  larva  of  Phoronis  (Fig.  182)  is  known  by  the  name  of  Actinotrocha.  The 
mouth  and  anus  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ciliated  larval  body.  Over  the  mouth  a 
large  prostominm  hangs  down,  whose  edge  carries  stronger  cilia  which  probablv 
correspond  with  the  preoral  ciliated  ring  of  the  Trochophora,  A  larval  ganglion 
(neural  plate)  lies  in  the  ectoderm  of  the  prostomium,  and  is  in  one  s^iecies  provided 
with  4  eye-s2)ots.  Behind  the  mouth  lies  a  ring  of  larval  tentacles,  and  im- 
mediately behind  this  the  rudiments  of  the  definitive  tentacles,  at  whose  bases  the 
nerve  ring  of  the  adult  Phoronis  begins  to  form.  Around  the  anus  we  find  a  strongly 
ciliated  ring.  Behind  the  definitive  tentacles  on  the  ventral  side  lies  the  rudiment 
of  the  trunk,  invaginated  into  the  larval  body.  The  secondary  body  cavity  is  well 
developed.     In  front  of  the  invaginated  rudiment  of  the  trunk  a  nephridium  like  the 
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head  nepliridia  of  the  Trochophora  lies  on  each  side.  These  become  the  permanent 
ne[ihridia  of  the  adult  Phoronis.  The  Adinolrocha  thus  formed  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  ;  the  invaginated  trunk  protrudes  and  grows  quickly,  the  mid-gut  at  the 
same  time  entering  it  and  forming  a  loop  with  ascending  and  descending  limbs. 
Tlie  whole  prostomium,  with  the  neural  plate  and  the  larval  tentacles,  are  thrown 
otf  and  devoured  by  the  young  Phoronis.  Through  all  these  processes  the  body 
has  approached  the  adult  stage ;  it  is  quite  evident  that  by  the  protrusion  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  trunk,  and  the  comparatively  slight  growth  of  the  rest  of  the 
original  larval  body,  the  anus  comes  to  lie  dorsally  near  the  mouth.  This  process 
readily  allows  of  being  referred  back  to  the  similar  process  in  Sipuneulus,  only  there 
the  rudiment  of  the  trunk  is  never  invaginated  into  the  larval  body. 

Brachiopoda. — The  free-s>vimming  larva  of  Argiope  (Fig.  183)  consists  of  three 
consecutive  divisions,  which  are  called  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  segments. 


v^ 


TL*. 


Fio.  183.—.^,  free -swimming,  li, 
attached  larva  of  Argiope,  from 
above  (after  Kowalewsky).  vs.  An- 
terior segment ;  nu,  middle  segment ; 
hs,  posterior  segment ;  m,  mantle ; 
md,  mid-gut ;  wk,  ciliated  organ. 


Fio.184.— Vortical  median 
longitudinal  section  through 
an  advanced  embryo  of  Lln- 
gula,  after  Brooks.  >n,  Mantle 
folds ;  s(l,  dorsal,  «',  ventral 
shell ;  t,  tentacles  ;  mh,  man- 
tle cavity  ;  Ih,  body  cavity  ; 
St,  stomodspuni ;  o,  mouth  ; 
vui,  mid-gut ;  kd,  hind-gut ;  m 
(below),  shell  muscles. 


The  anterior  segment  is  umbrella  -  shaped,  and  cairies  anteriorly  4  eyes.  The 
niargin  of  the  umbrella  has  longer  cilia  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  middle 
segment  has  dorsal  and  ventral  folds  directed  posteriorly,  and  covering  the  posterior 
M^^aneut.  At  each  side  of  the  free  edge  of  the  ventral  fold  two  bundles  of  setie  are 
VOX-  I  T 
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found.  The  mid-gut  is  the  only  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  developed.  Between 
the  intestine  and  the  outer  integument  of  the  larva  are  found  the  paired  secondary 
body  cavity,  mesenteries,  and  muscles.  The  larva  attaches  itself  by  the  end  of  the 
posterior  segment  which  grows  out  into  a  stalk.  The  two  folds  of  the  middle 
^gment  bend  forward  like  valves  and  form  the  mantle,  the  reduced  anterior  segment 
coming  to  lie  in  the  mantle  cavity.  The  bundles  of  sete  are  thrown  ofL  The 
«tomod«eum  is  formed  by  an  invagination  of  the  body  wall  of  the  anterior  segment., 
whose  base  breaks  through  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  mid-gut  It  lies  a  little 
below  the  eyes  which  afterwards  degenerate.  The  rudiments  of  the  nervous  system 
and  of  the  nephridia  have  not  been  observed.  In  TerebraivXina  tentacles  develop 
as  buds  on  the  circular  edge  of  a  disc  which  projects  from  the  dorsal  mantle  fold. 
The  tentacles  increase  in  number  and  are  grouped  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Tlie 
tentacula,r  disc  is  then  anteriorly  prolonged  into  two  processes,  the  arms,  on  which 
the  double  row  of  tentacles  become  the  arm  cirri.  We  here  recognise  great  agree- 
ment with  the  Bryozoa  and  Phoronis.  Assuming  that  the  point  where  the  eyes  lie 
on  the  umbrella-shaped  anterior  segment  in  the  Braehiqpod  larva  corresponds  with 
the  neural  plate  of  Adinotroeha,  the  agreement  between  their  courses  of  development 
is  considerable.  The  posterior  segment  of  the  Brachiopod  larva  perhaps  answers  to 
the  evaginating  trunk  part  (stalk)  in  Adinotrochu,  The  oral  nerve  rings  in  the 
Brachi<^oda  and  in  Pfwronis  must  be  homologous. 

A  free-swimraing  larva  which  occurs  among  the  Nemertina  is  called  Pilidium  (Fig. 

186).    It  is  helmet-shaped.    We  can  dis- 
tinguish in  it  a  convex  aboral  region  and 
a  somewhat  concave  oral  region.    The 
ciliated  ring  is  found  on  the  boundary 
between  these  two,  which  corresponds 
with  the  edge  of  the  helmet.     Along  the 
base  of  the  ciliated  ring  runs  a  nerre. 
The  ciliated  ring,  which  answers  to  the 
Trochophoran   preoral   ciliated  ring,  i> 
produced  to  the  right  and  left  into  two 
|)endent    lobes,   which  are  comparaMf 
>nth  the  ear-flaps  of  many  helmet&    At 
the  highest  }x>int  of  the  aboral  region 
is  a  depression  ;  in  it  the  ectoderm  i^ 
thickened,  and*  carries  a  ciliated  tiift^ 
This  answers  in  position  to  the  neural 
plate  of  the  Trochophora.     The  mouth 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  oral  region. 
It  leads  into  the  stomodseum,  and  tld< 
into  a  sac-like  mid-gut  which  lies  ex- 
centrically  (behind).     A  proctodseum  is  wanting,  and  does  not  attain  development 
during  larval  life.      The  space    between    the    intestine  and  the  ectoderm  is  a 
spacious  segmentation  cavity  or  primary  body  cavity.     In  it  lie  muscle  fibres,  and 
generally  branched  star-like  mesoderm  cells.     The  ectoderm  of  the  oral  region  i^ 
invaginated  into  the  primary  body  cavity  at  4  points,  forming  2  pairs  of  sacs.    One 
imir  of  these  sacs  lies  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  stomodseum.      Thf 
further  development  of  these  sacs  is  as  follows  (Fig.  186,  A,  B,  C,  D) :  They  sem 
themselves  from   the    ectoderm  of  the   larva.     They  then  become  connected  in 
pairs,  then   the  anterior  fused  pair  imites  with  the  posterior  pair,  so  that  now. 
on  the  oral  side  of  the  Pilidium,  in  its  body  cavity,  a  hollow'  plate  arises  with 
inner  and  outer  walls.     The  inner  wall  grows  round  the  enteric  canal  on  all  sides, 


Fio.  la^.— Pilidium -Larva  ot  a  Nomartian 
from  the  side  (after  Salensky).  «p,  Neural  thick- 
ening with  ciliated  tuft;  ^Dk,  ciliated  ring;  m, 
nerve  of  the  same  ;  m,  muscles ;  «t,  stomodsbum ; 
md^  mid-gut ;  m,  ectoderm  sacs. 
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and  forms  the  permanent  outer  integument  of  the  young  Neuiertian,  The  outer, 
thinner,  wall  then  forms  inside  the  PUidium  integument  a  sac -like  covering  for 
the  young  Ncviertian,  the  amnion.  This  integument  with  ciliated  ridge  and  neural 
I)lat«,  i.c.  the  primary  ectoderm,  falls  away  together  with  the  amnion  when  the  young 
Xeiiiertian  issues  from  tlie  Pilidium,  At  an  early  stage  we  find  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  ectoderm  sac  a  layer  of  cells,  which  in  the  Pilidium  arise  out  of  the  ecto- 
dermal wall  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in  the  related  Desor's  larva  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  mesoderm  cells  which  lie  in  the  primary  body  cavity.  The  4  layers  of  cells 
thus  arising  represent  the  rudiment  of  the  definitive  mesoderm.  Tlie  central  nervous 
system  arises  out  of  2  ectodermal  outgrowths  which  unite  to  form  the  brain  in  the 
young  Nemertian,  They  grow  out  posteriorly  into  two  strands,  the  lateral  nerves. 
The  proboscidal  apparatus  rises  firstlj:  out  of  an  invagination  of  the  ectoderm  above 
the  brain,  and  secondly  out  of  parts  of  the  mesodenn  which  surround  this  in- 
vagination. 

The  PUidium  larva  takes  up  a  position  intermediate  between  the  young  Tur- 
hdlarian  larva  of  the  Polyclada  {cf.  p.  167,  MUller*8  larva)  and  the  typical  Trochoph<nxin 
larva.     It    agrees   with    the    fonner  in  the  absence  of   a  proctodeeum.     The   4 


Fig.  im.—Af  B,  C,  D,  Four  dlagrammatio  transverse  seotions  behind  the  mouth  through  a 
PUidium  larva  during  matamorphoils,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  formation  of  the  mesodenn 
an<l  secondary  (definitive)  ectoderm,  e,  Larval  ectoderm ;  ei,  definitive  ect<Klerm  ;  a,  amnion 
ectoderm  ;  e»,  ectoderm  sac ;  m,  mesoderm  ;  I,  lateral  lobes  of  the  larva  ;  itid,  mid-gut ;  ml,  larval 
mesoderm. 

rudiments  of  the  mesoderm  probably  answer  to  the  4  mesodenn  masses  of  the 
young  Polydad  larvae  or  embryos. 

A  NeTTurtian  larva  related  to  the  Pilidium,  Desor's  larva,  shows  the  larval 
characteristics  less  developed.  The  ciliated  ring  and  the  ectodermal  thickening  with 
the  ciliated  tuft  which  corresponds  with  the  neural  plate  are  wanting.  But  the 
definitive  ectoderm  is  formed,  as  in  Pilidium^  of  discs  which  detach  themselves  from  the 
])riraary  ectoderm.     Many  Nem^rtina  develop  without  metamori^hosis. 

If  we  glance  over  the  larval  forms  of  worms  we  see  that  all  are  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
animals  feed  independently  and  swim  about  freely  at  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  simplest  organs  of  locomotion  which  can  be  developed  early  ai-e  the 
cilia.  They  appear  in  all  larvae.  Ciliated  rings  are  universally  present ;  the  most 
constant  is  the  preoral,  which  is  provided  with  a  special  nervous  system  (nerve 
ring).  Almost  everywhere  we  find  a  spacious  larval  body  cavity  filled  with  fluid. 
The  larvse  are  hydropic,  their  specific  gravity  being  nearly  that  of  water.  They 
are  provided  with  a  functional  hollow  enteron  and  other  functional  parts — nervous 
system,  sensory  organs,  muscles,  excretory  organs.  It  is  pretty  generally  found 
that  those  parts  of  the  larval  body  which  fimction  at  an  early  stage  are  thrown  off 
or  reabsorbed  at  the  end  of  larval  life,  and  that  the  organs  of  the  adult  animal  consist 
of  cell  material  which  is  present  in  the  larva  as  undifferentiated  germ  material  perform- 
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iiig  no  si)ecific  functions.  A  comparison  of  the  larva  with  the  adult  animal  sliow^ 
that  the  body  of  the  former  corresponds  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
latter,  i.e.f  in  segmented  animals  with  the  head  segment.  The  smaller  }x>rtioD  ot 
the  larra  corresponds  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  adult  animal,  while  the  trunk. 
with  the  exception  of  the  mid-gut,  remains  in  its  embryonic  condition  in  the  lana. 
This  is  again  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  embryo,  which  is  provided  witL 
little  or  no  nutritive  yolk,  must  early  develop  organs  necessary  for  independen; 
feeding  and  locomotion,  and  these  most  indispensable  organs  lie  chiefly  at  tie 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  This  also  explains  why  the  locomotory  oi^us  of  tlif 
larva,  the  ciliated  rings,  lie  near  the  mouth,  mostly  somewhat  in  front  of  it ;  aitd 
wliy,  besides  this,  there  sometimes  appears  a  preanal  ciliated  ring ;  why  also,  in 
certam  {Polytroehan)  Annelid  larvae,  other  segmental  ciliated  rings  ap^iear  as  the 
segments  of  the  trunk  develop. 

Direct  Embxyonic  Deyelopment. — ^This  is  chiefly  found  in  fresh-water  wonn>. 
The  embryo  is  provided  with  enough  nutritive  yolk,  generally  stored  in  the  endoderai 
cells,  to  enable  it  to  develop  direct  (usually  within  an  egg  shell).  Hence  it  ic\m> 
that  the  organs  necessary  for  free  independent  locomotion  and  feeding  as  an  em}>n'> 
are  unnecessary.  The  comparison  of  the  direct  development  of  the  embryo,  say  •  f 
Lumbricus,  with  that  of  a  pelagic  larva,  e.g.  a  Trochoph-ora,  \a  very  instructive. 


Fio.  187.— Embryo  of  Lumbricus  (after  Wilson).  Optical  luediau  luugitudioal  j^ectiou.  r,  Ect-  - 
derm ;  pine,  pole  cells  of  the  mesoderm  ;  m,  mesodermal  streaks  ;  ah,  rndiraent«  of  the  segiutnts 
Ixxly  cavities  in  the  mesodenn ;  nb,  neuroblast  cells ;  bm,  rudiment  of  the  \-eiitral  chonl ;  :«.. 
visceral  layer ;  j>m.,  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoderm  somites  ;  ug,  rudiment  of  the  iufra-cesopltSjCta. 
ganglion ;  g,  rudiment  of  the  brain ;  kh,  head  cavity ;  o,  mouth ;  st,  stomodseum ;  md,  mid>gut ;  •  ^ 
endoderm. 

The  egg  of  Lumbricus  is  supplied  with  little  yolk.  The  egg  and  the  enil»n' 
which  develop  out  of  it  are  nourished  in  another  manner.  In  ever}'  cap>t. ' 
there  are  several  eggs  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  albumen  which  nourishes  theui. 
The  embryo  (Fig.  187)  is  at  a  certain  stage  egg-shaped,  and  surrounded  on  ail 
sides  by  a  thin  unciliated  ectodermal  epithelium.  The  mouth  lies  anterioriv 
somewhat  near  the  ventral  side  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  epithelial  thickening,  ai  ^. 
leads  into  a  short  stomodaeum.  This  again  opens  into  a  very  spacious  niid-^ii*. 
whose  epithelial  wall  lies  close  to  the  body  wall  all  round.  On  the  ventral  ^i'- 
only,  masses  of  cells,  tlie  two  germ  streaks,  to  be  described  later,  are  intercalat 
between  the  intestine  and  the  body  epithelium.     A  proctodeum  is  wanting'.  " 
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develops  only  at  a  later  stage.  Anteriorly,  above  the  mouth  and  directly  under 
the  ectoderm  from  which  it  is  derived,  lies  a  mass  of  cells — the  rudiment  of  the 
brain.  In  many  other  worms  with  direct  development  the  mid-gut  is  solid  and 
not  hollow,  in  consequence  of  the  large  masses  of  yolk  contained  in  the  endoderm 
cells  (primitive  macromeres). 

Since  embryonic  head  nephridia  have  been  observed  in  some  Oligochceta,  the 
chief  differences  between  them  and  the  PolychaUan  Troehophora  are  the  following : 
Cilia  are  wanting  in  the  former,  and  especially  a  pre -oral  ciliated  ring.  Sensoiy 
organs  (eyes,  ciliated  tufts)  are  wanting.  A  body  cavity  is  wanting,  and  also  a  proc- 
to^heum.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  mesoderm  is  much  more 
developed  than  in  the  PolychoBtan  Troehophora  above  described.  The  pai-ts  of  the 
body  present  in  the  embryo  represent  the  nidiments  of  the  definitive  organs,  they 
do  not,  as  in  a  free-swimming  larva,  fulfil  specific  functions,  and  therefore  seldom 
disappear  in  the  course  of  further  development.  The  OncUhobdellidce  form  an  ex- 
ception, for  in  them  a  metamor{)hosis  takes  place,  and,  according  to  recent  reseArch, 
the  larval  integument  with  its  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and  further  the 
{irorisional  tnmk  nephridia  and  the  oesophagus,  are  said  to  disappear. 

Deyelopment  of  the  Onter  Integmnent. — We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  outer 
integument  or  body  epithelium  of  the  worms  is  derived  from  the  embryonic  or  larval 
ecto<iernL  The  ectoderm  either  changes,  without  suffering  any  loss  worth  mentioning, 
into  tlie  body  epithelium  ;  or  some  jMirts  of  the  larval  ectoderm  which  perform 
sjiecific  functions  are  thrown  off ;  or  else  certain  portions  of  the  larval  ectodenn  sever 
tliemselves,  and  unite  on  all  sides  of  the  body  within  the  larval  ectodenn  to  fomi 
the  |)ermanent  ectoderm  or  body  integument  {e.g,  Sipunculida^,  Ncmertina).  "We 
consider  these  processes  as  a  kind  of  ecdysis.  In  the  Gnathohddlidcc  {Hirudiiica) 
alone  it  is  said  that  the  secondary  ectoderm  is  not  formed  from  the  larval 
ectoderm,  and  that  the  latter  is  quite  lost.  Tlie  larval  and  definitive  sensory 
organs,  the  larval  and  definitive  nervous  systems,  and  the  larval  and  definitive  seti- 
[tarous  sacs  (of  the  ChodopodUi)  are  products  of  differentiation  of  the  ectoderm.  The 
last  mentioned  are  groups  of  glandular  hyixxiermis  cells,  which  sink  under  the 
integument,  the  sets  arising  in  them  as  secretions.  The  ectodermal  setiparous  glands 
are  enveloped  by  mesodermal  elements  which  supply  their  musculature. 

Developinent  of  the  MeBodexm  and  the  Mesodermal  OxganB. — Tlie  mesoderm  is 
for  us  a  topographical  conception.  All  that  lies  in  the  adult  animal  l)ctween  the 
outer  integument  and  the  intestinal  epithelium  belongs  to  the  mesoderm.  The 
relations  of  the  various  mesodermal  organs  and  systems  of  organs  to  the  outer 
integument  are  very  varied.  These  relations  are  closest  in  the  nervous  system  in 
consequence  of  its  dependence  on  the  (ectodermal)  sensory  organs.  As  already 
dewribed  (c/*.  p.  223),  in  many  worms  the  central  nervous  system  remains  in  the 
integument,  even  in  the  adult  animal,  and  is  thus  not  mesodermal.  The  mesodermal 
jiosition  of  the  nervous  system  is,  however,  the  general  rule,  as  it  is  even  as  early  as 
in  the  Platodes.  As,  however,  it  nearly  always  develoi)s  entirely  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  mesoderm,  we  shall  describe  its  development  first. 

The  BralxL — In  some  cases  the  brain,  or  a  part  of  it  at  any  rate,  develops  out 
of  the  ectodei-mal  neural  plate  (many  Annelids,  Sipunculidcc).  The  elements  of 
the  neural  plate  probably  arise  in  connection  with  the  provisional  or  definitive  sensoiy 
organs  of  the  head  (eyes,  neural  tuft,  tentacles),  though  this  cannot  be  established  in 
detail.  There  are  thus  different  jyarts  which  unite  together  to  constitute  it  a  sensory 
nervous  centre.  The  neural  plate  must  thus  represent  an  organ  similar  to  the  sensoiy 
body  of  the  CUnophora  or  the  marginal  centres  of  the  Mcdicsce.  It  is  often  thrown 
off  with  the  larval  integument  {e.g.  in  Phoronis,  Pilidium\  and  the  oral  nerve  ring 
or  the  brain  arises  anew  out  of  the  secondary  ectoderm. 
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Ventral  Chord  of  the  Annulata.— Tlie  ventral  chord  seems  always  to  begin  to 
form  8e()arately  from  the  neural  plate.  It  arises  either  as  a  continuous  thickening 
of  the  ectoderm  in  theVentral  middle  line,  or  as  a  pair  of  thickenings  one  on  each  side 
of  this  middle  line.  The  differentiation  of  the  rudiment  of  the  ventral  chord  into 
tlie  definitive  ventral  chord  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
the  trunk,  and  proceeds  from  before  backw^ard.  It  either  remains,  Uke  the  brain, 
connected  during  life  with  the  ectoderm,  or  it  becomes  constricted  off  from  it  and 
takes  up  a  position  either  in  the  musculature  of  the  l)ody  wall  or  still  deeper  in  the 
body  cavity.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  it  almost  always  retains  its  embry- 
onic condition,  as  it  here  remains  throughout  life  in  its  place  of  formation,  the 
integument.  Tlie  Hirudinea  and  Lunibricus  among  the  Oligochaia  differ  very 
much  from  other  AnnulcUa  and  Sipunculider,  The  ventral  chord  here  does  not  arise 
in  situ  in  the  ectodermal  integument ;  but  two  ectodermal  segmentation  spheres 
(micromeres)  appear  very  early  near  the  jwsterior  end,  and  take  up  a  position  under 
the  ectoderm,  lying  symmetrically  on  each  side  near  the  middle  line.     New  cells  are 

continually  constricted  off  anteriorly  from 
these  neurobUsti  (Fig.  188,  nb\  which 
again  divide,  and  a  cell  strand  thus  arises 
on  each  side  of  the  ventral  middle  line, 
immediately  beneath  the  integument.  The 
two  cell  strands,  which  form  part  of  the 
germ  streaks  of  the  Hirudinea  and  of  Lwn- 
biHcus,  represent  the  rudiment  of  the  ventral 
chord,  which,  beginning  behind  the  mouth, 
becomes  continuously  differentiated  from 
before  backward.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  the  nidiment  of  the  ventral  chord  is 
unusually  localised,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  very  early  stage  of 
development.  The  connection  of  the  ventr^ 
chord  with  the  brain  through  the  oesophageal 
commissure  seems  everywhere  to  take  place 
secondarily.  It  may  perhaps  in  time  be 
proved  that  the  central  nervous  sy^em  in 
the  Worms  and  Pl€Uod4is  proceeds  onto- 
genetically  and  phylogenetically  from  two 
chief  parts,  viz.  first  from  the  sensory  part 
of  the  brain,  ».«.  from  the  united  sensorj* 
rows  (nephroblaste)*;  x,  pole  cells  of  tlie  cell  centres  or  sensory  ganglia  of  the  anterior 
rows  (xr)  of  unknown  slgiiiflcance ;  «r,  ecto-  end  of  the  body,  and  second  from  the  motor 
derm ;  ex,  large  ectoderm  cella ;  npr,  nephridial  central  nervous  system,  t.«.  the  ventral 
streak' '  "**'  "'"""^ ''''"  "'''' '  '^  mesoblast   ^j^^^^  ^^^  oesophageal  commissure,  and  the 

motor  part  of  the  brain  of  the  Annulaia, 
the  longitudinal  trunks  and  the  motor  part  of  the  brain  of  the  other  worms  and 
PhUodes,  In  the  Neimrtina,  however,  the  lateral  nerves  are  said  to  grow  out  from 
the  brain  posteriorly.  This  may  perhaps  here,  and  also  in  the  Turbellaria,  point 
to  a  concentration  or  the  whole  central  nervous  system  into  one  single  rudiment. 

In  the  development  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  mesoderm,  we  find  that, 
just  as  the  nidiment  of  the  ventral  chord  in  the  Hirudinea  and  Lumbricus  is  shiftetl 
back  to  an  eariy  stage,  and  is  condensed  into  two  germ  cells  (the  neuroblasts),  so  tht 
rudiment  of  all  other  mesodermal  organs  in  worms  are  extremely  condensed  and 
localised  and  shifted  back  to  early  stages,  so  that  generally  a  few  germ  cells  or  « 
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Fic.  iss.— Supertloial  aipeot  of  the  genn 
straaka  In  a  Lumbrloiu  ambrsro  (after  Wll- 
ion>.  pme,  Pole  cells  of  the  mesoderm  (mesn. 
blasts);  nb,  pole  cells  of  the  ventral  chord 
(neuroblasts) ;  npb,  pole  cells  of  the  nephridial 
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limited  germ  zone  represents  the  condensed  rudiment  of  all  mesodermal  organs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  accordingly  find  in  the  Hirxidiiiea  {Clepsine)  and  in  Ltimhricus^  in  early 
stages  of  development,  even  during 
segmentation,  on  each  side  of  what 
morphologically  corresponds  witli 
the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  4 
or  5  micromeres,  which  soon  sink 
down  under  the  ectoderm  -  micro- 
meres, or  are  grown  round  by  them. 
The  2  which  lie  posteriorly  are  the 
largest ;  they  lie  close  to  each  other, 
and  in  front  of  them  3  or  4  lie  on 
each  side  of  the  ventral  median  line 
(Fig.  188).  The  2  inner  micromeres 
we  already  know ;  they  are  the 
neuroblasts.  Just  as  2  rows  of  cells 
develop  anteriorly  from  the  neuro- 
blasts, forming  the  rudiment  of  the 
ventral  chord,  rows  of  cells  also 
develop  anteriorly  from  the  remain- 
ing polar  cells.  The  single  or  double 
cell  rows  which  lie  near  the  neural 
rows  are  the  nephridial  rows  ;  the 
polar  celh}  from  which  they  develop 
are  the  nephroblasti.  Tliey  yield 
the  material  for  the  nephridia,  whicli 
become  differentiated  from  before 
backward.  The  most  anterior  ne- 
phridia are  temporary  ;  they  are  the 
larval  or  embryonic  nephridia.  It 
is  not  yet  known  what  part  of  the 
mesoderm  is  formed  by  the  lateral 
rows  of  cells  with  their  posterior 
polar  cells.  The  cell  rows  which 
proceed  from  the  most  posterior  lar- 
gest polar  cells  represent  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  body  musculatui'e,  the 
endothelium,  septa,  and  mesenteries. 
We  shall  return  to  their  further 
development. 

All  these  cell  rows  taken  togetlier 
are  kno^-n  as  the  paired  germ  streaks. 
They  lie  at  the  two  sides  of  the  ven- 
tral middle  line  between  the  intestine 
and  the  integument.  The  germ 
streaks  thus  yield  all  the  mesodermal 
organs,  nervous  system,  nephridia, 
muscles,  endothelium,  etc.  In  the 
(xnaihobdeflidfK,  where  the  whole 
larval  ectoderm  is  lost,  the  genu  streaks  are  said  even  to  produce  the  definitive 
body  epithelium  as  well.     This  statement,  however,  rec^uires  confirmation. 
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Fio.  189 — Surface  view  of  the  germ  streaks  of  a 
lomowliat  older  Lumbrlont-embryo,  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  anterior  polar  cells  (after  WUion). 
pme,  Polar  cells  of  the  mesodemt  (m) ;  «,  zr,  cell  rows 
of  unknown  slgnincance ;  nphr,  nephridial  cell  streaks ; 
nbr,  neural  cell  streaks,  rudiment  of  the  ventral  chord 
(&m) ;  dis,  dissepiments ;  ib,  inner ;  a*,  outer  rows  of 
setiparous  glands ;  npK,  rudiments  of  the  nephridia ; 
mu,  longitudinal  musculature. 
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There  are  germ  streaks  in  many  worms  similar  to  those  in  the  Hirudinea  and 
Lunibricus.  But  it  api^ears  that  these  do  not  consist  of  contiguous  rows  of  cells,  Ujt 
tliat  each  germ  streak  is  the  product  of  a  single  polar  cell  at  the  end  of  the  embiyn 
or  young  larva.  We  have  described  these  two  polar  cells  in  Eupomalus  as  primitivf 
mesoderm  cells.  The  germ  streaks  which  proceed  from  them  are  called  mesodenn 
streaks  ;  they  seem  to  yield  the  whole  mesoderm  with  the  exception  of  the  nervous 
system.  Here,  therefore,  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  the  mesodermal  organs  are 
localised  and  condensed  into  two  blastomeres  which  appear  at  an  early  stage  at  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  blastopore. 

In  the  larva  of  Lopadorhynckua  {Polyehaia\  as  the  trunk  grows,  what  is  called  the 
postoral  ventral  plate  of  the  ectoderm  is  said  to  split  from  front  to  back  into  an 
inner  muscular  plate  and  an  outer  neural  plate,  the  ventral  chord  being  principally 
formed  from  the  latter. 

Farther  Developmant  of  the  Qerm  Streaks  (Figs.  187-189).— In  Lumbricus 
the  two  cell  rows  of  the  genu  streaks,  which  are  formed  from  the  two  large  itoc- 
terior  polar  cells,  soon  begin  to  be  differentiated  from  before  backward.  Their 
cells  divide.  The  simple  cell  rows  thus  become  solid  plates  or  strands.  They 
extend  forwards  on  both  sides  and  meet  dorsally  above  the  mouth.  In  this 
ce])halic  portion  of  the  germ  streaks  a  central  cavity  ap^jears  w^hich  enlaiges  aD<l 
becomes  the  cavity  of  the  head.  The  outer  layer  of  cells  attaches  itself  to  the  outer 
integument  of  the  head,  and  becomes  the  outer  musculature  and  endothelium  of  the 
head  segment.  Tlie  inner  layer  forms  the  musculature  of  the  pharynx  and  it< 
endothelial  covering.  Behind  the  head  on  each  side  clefts  also  occur  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cell  strands,  and  these,  forming  in  segmental  order  from  before  backwanl 
and  increasing  in  size,  form  the  rudiments  of  the  ])aired  segmental  chaiDber^ 
of  the  ccelome.  Tliey  separate  the  cell  strands  in  each  segment  into  a  parietal 
layer  contiguous  to  the  integument  and  a  visceral  layer  contiguous  to  the  intestine. 
The  cell  strands  are  thus  divided  into  paired  segmentally  consecutive  portion*. 
In  each  segment  on  each  side  both  the  parietal  and  the  visceral  layers  grow  up 
between  integument  and  intestine  till  they  meet  in  the  dorsal  middle  line.  The 
}>artition  wall  which  is  here  formed  in  this  way,  and  which  divides  the  two  lat^ml 
chambers  of  the  body  cavity,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  dorsal  mesentery  which  is  often 
temporary.  A  ventral  mesentery  arises  in  a  similar  manner.  Tlie  cell  material 
which  separates  the  consecutive  chambers  of  the  body  cavity  forms  the  dissepimentii. 
Tlie  parietal  layer  forms  the  musculature  of  the  body  wall  and  the  parietal 
endothelium ;  the  visceral  layer  forms  the  muscular  layer  of  the  intestine  and  the 
visceral  endothelium. 

Deyelopment  of  the  Blood-vascnlar  Sjrftem.— This  system  arises  {Tenhella, 
Psygmobranchus)  as  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  between  the  epithelial  intestinal  wall 
and  the  contiguous  visceral  layer  of  the  mesoderm.  Tlie  chief  vessels  arise  as  longi- 
tudinal bulgings  of  the  mesodermal  walls  of  this  enteric  sinus,  which  finally  become 
constricted  off  from  it,  (lassing  from  the  form  of  grooves  to  that  of  closed  canals.  lu 
Lumbrictis  and  other  Oligoch(eta  the  dorsal  .vessels  arise  in  a  similar  way  as  clefts 
l)etween  the  enteric  epithelium  and  the  enteric  muscle  layer.  They  are  at  fii?t 
paired,  but  generally  luiite  to  form  the  unpaired  dorsal  vesseL  In  a  few  Lumhricida, 
Iiowever,  even  in  adult  animals,  over  a  lai-ger  or  smaller  region  of  the  body,  they 
may  renuiin  double. 

Development  of  the  Nephridia.— In  the  anatomical  section  we  distinguished 
three  i)arts  in  each  nephridium  :  (1)  the  funnel ;  (2)  the  nephridial  duct ;  and  (3)  tli< 
tenninal  portion  which  opens  outwardly,  which  in  the  Hinuiinea  and  Oligochaia  i- 
often  widened  out  into  a  vesicle.  It  appears  that  in  Lmnhneus  the  nephridu 
develop  in  the  following  way.     The  nephridial  ducts  develop  in  pairs  in  etrb 
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segment  as  outgrowths  of  the  nephridial  cell  rows.  Each  duct  consists  at  first  of  one 
cell  or  of  a  few  cells,  and  later  of  a  row  of  cells  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U, 
which  projects  into  the  body  cavity  and  is  thus  provided  with  an  outer  endothelium. 
One  limb  of  the  cell  row  remains  in  contact  with  the  integument,  the  end  of  the 
other  attaches  itself  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  dissepiment  which  lies  in  front  of  it. 
At  this  point  an  inner  canal  first  appears  in  the  solid  row  of  cells.  The  terminal 
jwrtion  arisen  by  an  invagination  of  the  integument  The  funnel  begins  to  form 
from  one  cell  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  dissepiment  at  the  point  where,  on  the 
l^sterior  wall,  the  end  of  the  nephridial  duct  lies.  This  cell  only  secondarily 
l)ecomes  a  hollow  ciliated  funnel,  which  then  unites  with  the  nephridial  canal 
through  the  dissepiment.  The  funnel  thus  arises  separately  from  the  nephridial 
canal  out  of  the  epithelium  of  the  body  cavity,  and  not  out  of  the  nephridial 
rows  of  cells.  In  the  Polychoda  also  thtf  fimnel  and  the  nephridial  duct  of  each 
ne])hridium  are  said  to  arise  separately. 

DeTelopment  of  the  Sexual  Glands.— It  may  be  considered  certain  that  in  the 
Annxdata  and  Frosopygia  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  developed  from  special  parts  of 
the  endothelium  of  the  body  cavity. 

The  Development  of  the  Mesoderm  in  the  Chtetognatha  (Fig.  190).— The  nervous 
system  here  lies  in  the  integument  of  the  body  and  does  not  l)elong  to  the  mesoderm. 
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Fio.  190.— .4,  B,  C,  Three  early  stages  of  development  of  Sagitta  (after  0.  Hertwig).  a,  Oas- 
tmla ;  W,  blastopore  ;  «d,  arch-enteron ;  g,  primitive  cells  of  the  sexual  organs ;  rm,  >i8ceral  layer  ; 
P'rt,  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoderm ;  d,  rudiment  of  mid-gut ;  <»,  coelome  sacs ;  tt,  stomodteum ;  d, 
intestine.  . 

In  this  case  the  mesoderm  develops  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  the  worms  as 
yet  described.  A  coelogastrula  forms  whose  princi|>al  axis  answers  pretty  accur- 
ately to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  adult  Sagitta.  The  aboral  i>ole  of  the  gastrula 
corresponds  with  the  future  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Two  large  cells  which  soon 
<livide  enter  the  base  of  the  archenteron  from  the  endoderm  at  an  early  stage. 
These  4  cells  are  the  rudiment  of  the  testes  and  ovaries.  Then  on  each  side 
there  arises  out  of  the  base  of  the  archenteron  a  fold  of  the  endoderm,  which  grows 
into  the  archenteric  cavity  towards  the  blastopore.  These  2  folds  divide  the  arch- 
enteric  cavity  into  a  central  cavity  and  two  lateral  cavities,  which  communicate  at 
the  free  edges  of  the  folds.  The  central  cavity  is  the  definitive  enteric  cavity ;  its 
epithelial  walls,  ue,  the  inner  epithelial  lamellje  of  the  folds,  represent  the  rudiment 
of  the  definitive  enteric  epithelium.  Tlie  folds  close  dorsally  and  ventrally  to  fonn 
the  enteric  tube,  the  latter  carrying  the  4  sexual  cells  at  its  freely  projecting  end. 
The  two  lateral  cavities,  which  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  2  sac-like  invaginations 
of  the  archenteron  (ccelomic  sacs),  form  the  commencement  of  the  body  cavity. 
Each  sac  has  an  outer  epithelial  wall  in  contact  with  the  ectoderm,  and  an  inner 
wall  in  contact  with  the  enteric  tube.  The  former  is  the  jiarietal,  the  later  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  mesoderm.  The  former  probably  forms  the  musculature  and 
the  endothelium  of  the  body  wall,  the  latter  the  enteric  endothelium.    At  the  aboral 
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Iiole  of  the  larva  a  small  depression  of  the  ectoderm  becomes  connected  frith  the 
enteric  tube.  The  i)ennauent  mouth  and  the  stomodnum  thus  arise.  The  primitire 
mouth  closes.  Tlie  enteric  tube  becomes  a  solid  strand,  which  continues  to  grow  till 
it  reaches  the  closed  primitive  mouth,  ue,  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  An  ent«ric 
cavity  does  not  again  appear  till  a  later  stage.  On  the  ventral  side,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  an  anus  forms.  The  postanal  intestine 
degenerates,  its  2  visceral  layers  of  the  mesoderm  forming  the  septum  of  the  caudal 
segment.  From  the  4  genital  cells  the  testes  and  ovaries  develop.  We  thus  see 
that  in  SagiUa  the  mesodermal  organs  have  a  double  origin  :  first,  2  (afterwards  4) 
Urge  endoderm  cells  lying  at  the  base  of  the  archenteron,  which  form  the  rudiments 
of  the  sexual  glands ;  secondly,  the  whole  middle  and  oral  epithelial  wall  of  the 
archenteron  of  the  coelogastrula ;  this  represents  a  germ  zone,  continued  at  the 
edge  of  the  bla8toi>ore  into  the  ectoderm,  and  at  the  aboral  portion  of  the  Unra 
into  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  archenteron  from  which  the  definitive  intestine  is 
produced.  This  germ  zone  forms  at  an  early  stage  two  lateral  ooelome  sacs  a.s  a 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  folds  above  mentioned  ;  the  cavities  of  these 
sacs  produce  the  body  cavity,  and  their  walls  the  endothelium  of  the  body  cavity, 
and  probably  also  the  musculature  of  the  body  wall. 

Two  hollow  lateral  coelome  sacs  of  the  archenteron  appear  at  an  early  stage  in 
one  of  the  BrcLchiopoda^  Argiope^  much  in  the  same  way  as  do  those  in  SagiUa ;  the%, 
constricting  themselves  off  from  the  intestine,  are  said  to  form  the  body  cavity  and 
tlie  mesoderm.  The  development  of  the  mesodermal  organs  has,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time  been  insufficiently  observed. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  fonvard  as  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  of  the 
different  processes  of  development  to  which  the  mesodermal  organs  owe  their  rise 
ontogeuetically,  all  these  theories  resting  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ontogenetic 
process  exactly  repeats,  sometimes  in  one  point  sometimes  in  another,  the  phylo- 
genetic development  These  theories  rest  upon  weak  foundations  as  long  as  com- 
parative anatomy  knows  of  no  series  of  animal  forms  which  shows  us  the  gradual  ri>e 
of  the  mesodermal  oi^ns  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  successive  onto- 
genetic stages  of  development.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  whole  mesoderm, 
except  the  nervous  system,  can  be  derived  phylogenetically  from  such  simple  organs 
as  the  coelome  sacs,  or  from  cell  groups  such  as  the  polar  cells  of  the  mesoblast, 
once  present  in  simple  gastrula-like  racial  forms.  Observations  are  increasing  in 
number  which  tend  to  show  that  ontogeuetically  also  there  is  no  single  rudiment  of 
the  whole  mesoderm,  but  rather  several  rudiments  for  the  different  mesodennal 
organs.  Our  review  of  the  history  of  development  of  the  worms  supports  this  Uttfi 
view.  It  may  perhaps  in  time  be  established  that  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
mesodermal  organs  appear  in  the  Cnidaria  moving  from  their  places  of  formation,  the 
ectodermal  body  epithelium  and  the  endodermal  enteric  epithelium,  into  the  dcei«r 
luirts  of  the  body  wall,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  mesodermal  organs 
originally  arose  in  the  ancestors  of  the  Platodes  and  the  Vermes.  The  ontogenetic 
development  of  the  mesoderm  would  then  represent  this  process  very  much  abbreviated 
and  localised,  pushed  back  to  very  early  stages.  If,  in  the  Hirudinea  (in  ClepsineAt 
least)  and  in  Lumbrieus  as  opposed  to  the  other  Annulata,  the  ventral  chord  does  not 
ai-ise  in  situ  in  the  ectoderm  but  is  formed  by  two  blastomeres,  the  neuroblasts,  which 
arise  at  an  early  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  i)olar  cells  of  the  other  mesodenual 
organs  (nephroblasts,  mesoblasts,  etc.)  should  not  represent  similar  early  developing 
condensed  and  localised  rudiments.  And  why  should  not  these  different  rudiments 
themselves  be  pushed  back  to,  and  localised  aijd  condensed  in,  a  rudiment  such 
as  the  early  develo})ed  primitive  mesoderm  cells  or  zones?  In  the  Polyclada  we 
see  at  an  8-micromere  stage  (Fig.  94,  p.  125)  the  rudiment  of  the  whole  ectoderm, 
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with  the  nervous  system  localised  and  condensed  in  4  micromeres,  the  rudiment  of 
the  mesoderm  in  4  other  micromeres,  and  the  rudiment  of  the  whole  endodermal 
enteric  sjrstem  in  the  4  macromeres. 

Dev«lopm«xit  of  the  Inteatiiie. — The  intestine  of  the  worms  consists  as  a  rule  of 
tliree  parts  of  different  origin — the  fore-gut,  the  mid-gut,  and  the  hind-gut.  From 
the  endodermal  archenteron  of  the  gastrula  only  the  mid-gut  is  derived.  At  an 
early  stage  in  larval  life  an  anterior  ectodermal  invagination,  the  embryonic  or  larval 
oesophagus  or  the  stomodisum,  becomes  connected  with  it,  while  a  similar  invagina- 
tion at  the  posterior  end  yields  the  proctodeum.  While  the  proctodaeum  becomes  in 
a  direct  manner  the  hind-gut,  which  is  often  very  short,  the  fore-gut  does  not  always 
proceed  direct  from  the  stomodseum.  Sometimes,  e»g,  in  the  Hirudiiua,  the 
stomodffium  disappears  and  a  new  oesophagus  arises  independently  in  its  place. 
Sometimes  the  definitive  oesophagus  begins  to  form  out  of  the  stomodreimi  which 
as  such  disappears.  This  is  the  case  in  many  Folychceta,  The  musculature 
of  the  fore-gut,  which  is  often  very  strongly  developed  as  the  pharynx,  seems  every- 
where to  be  formed  from  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  mesodermal  or  germ  streaks. 
Tlie  origin  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  mid-gut  and  its  endothelium,  where  this  is 
present,  from  the  visceral  layer  of  the  mesodermal  streaks  has  already  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  first  di^isioii  of  the  Arthropoda— The  orginiiatioii  and  development 
of  tiie  Cnutaoea. 

THE  FIFTH  RACE  OR  PHYLUM  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

ARTHROPODA— ARTICULATA 

Bilaterally  symmetrical  animals  with  chitinous  exoskeleton,  seg- 
mented body,  and  paired  jointed  extremities  on  all  or  some  of  the 
segments.  With  brain,  (esophageal  commissures,  and  segmented  ventral 
chord.  With  heart  lying  above  the  intestine.  Sexes  separate,  with 
one  pair  of  sexual  glands  and  originally  paired  ducts  from  these  glands. 

First  Sub-race  or  Sub-phylum. 

Branehiata. — Aquatic  animals.  With  the  exception  of  the  anterior 
antennae  all  the  appendages  are  morphologically  biramose.  Respi- 
ration cutaneous  or  by  means  of  gills,  which  are  almost  always 
appendages  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  limbs. 

Single  Clash.  Cnutacea. 

First  appondage  to  the  Sub-race  Branehiata :  The  Trilobitee,  Oigantoetraca, 
Eemiaepida,  and  Ziphoenra. 

Second  appendage  to  the  Sub-race  Branehiata:  The  Pantopoda  or  Pycno- 
gonidflB. 

Second  Sub-race  or  Sub-phylum. 

Tracheata. — Land  animals.  Limbs  not  biramose,  consisting  of  a 
single  row  of  joints.  Respiration  by  means  of  tracheae  (tubular 
or  book-leaf  tracheae). 

Class  I.  Protracheata. 

Class  II.  Antennata  (Hyriapoda  and  Hezapoda). 

Class  III.  CheUcerota  sive  Arachnoidea. 

Appendage  to  the  Phylum  of  the  Arthropoda. 
The  Tardigrada  or  Bear  animalculee. 
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THE  CRUSTACEA. 
Systematic  Review. 

Sub-Cla.ss  I.  Entoxnostraca. 
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Fig.  191.— BranchlpuB  Btagnalls,  male.  «i,  Anterior  an- 
tenmv ;  o^,  posterior  antennie,  seizing  antennai  with  accessory 
appendages  ;  wt,  unpaired  eye  ;  I,  liver ;  wd  (above),  mandible ; 
sd,  shell  gland  ;  fc,  heart  or  dorsal  vessel ;  oh,  slit-like  apertures 
(ostia)  of  the  heart ;  Trtd  (below),  intestine  ;  ji,  penis ;  br,  branchial 
sac ;  hrx,  branchial  leaflet ;  pa,  paired  stalked  eyes  (after  ClauB). 


The  trunk  consists  of  a 
varying  number  of  segment*. 
AVe  can  here  often  distin- 
guish an  anterior  division 
bearing  limbs  from  a  i>os- 
terior  division  which  has 
no  such  api)endages.  Each 
division,  however,  consists  of 
a  varj'ing  number  of  seg- 
ments. The  genital  ai»cr- 
tures  usually  lie  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  trunk. 
A  doi-sal  shield  is  often 
present,  and  is  develojked  in 
various  ways.  The  limliJj 
are  very  variously  slia|)eii. 
Besides  the  usual  lateral 
eyes,  the  unpau*ed  frontal 
eye  of  the  Katipliits  lana  is 
retained  by  the  adult  animal. 
A  masticator}^  stomach  i? 
wanting.  A  Xauplins  larva 
is  hatclied  from  the  egg. 
Mostly  small  animal*^. 

Order  I.  Phyllopoda. 

AVith  swimming  feet 
which  carr>'  branchial  sacs, 
mandibles  without  feelers, 
and  reduced  maxilla?. 

Sub-Oixierl.  Branchiopoda. 
Body  distinctly  scg 
men  ted  with  numerous 
trunk  segments,  and  nuraer 
ous  pairs  of  swimming  fet'i. 
Carapace  seldom  wanting'- 
either  flat  and  shield-shajted 
or  in  the  form  of  a  bivalve 
shell.  Heart  an  elongated 
dorsal  vessel  with  numerous 
pairs  of  ostia.  In  fresh 
•  water.  Branthipus  (Fig 
191)  (without  shell),  Af\i^ 
(>rith  flat  carapace),  B- 
th^ria,  Limnadia  (witli  bi- 
valve .shell). 
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Sub-Order  2.  Cladocera  (Daphnidn),  Water  Fleas. 

Body  small,  idth  few  indistinct  segments  and  4  to  6  pairs  of  swimming  feet.     The 
posterior  antennas  are  large  rowing  feet. 


\    V. -f* 


Fig.  19*2.— Daphnla  simillB,  young  female  (aft«r  OlauB).  oi,  Antennule ;  o^,  second  (rowing) 
»Titerina;  t,  hepatic  csecum  ;  om,  eye  ;  rf,  intestine  ;  srf,  shell  gland ;  ft,  heart ;  hrn,  brood  cavity ; 
a^j,  abdomen ;  6r,  branchial  sac ;  /1-/5,  trunk  feet ;  y,  brain. 


Fig.  193.— Oyprtdlna  mediterranei^  female,  from  the  side  (after  Clans),  ai,  Anterior,  o^, 
posterior  antennae ;  /r,  frontal  organ ;  oe^  unpaired  eye ;  au^  paired  eye ;  A,  heart ;  m,  stomach ;  », 
shell :  /s,  cleaning  foot ;  g,  sexual  organs  (?) ;  /i,  first  foot ;  mx2,  second  maxilla  ;  «m,  shell  muscle, 
%ri,  first  maxilla ;  o&,  upper  lip ;  md,  mandible. 

Branchial  sacs  may  he  wanting.     With  hi  valve  shell.     Head  freely  projecting. 
Female  with  dorsal  hrood  cavity  between  shell  and  trunk.    Heart  sac-shaped  with 
VOL.  I  U 
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one  pair  of  ostia.  Mostly  in 
freah  water.  Daphnia  (Fig. 
192),  SidOy  Moina,  Lynoeus, 
Poli/phemtu,  Leptodoraf  Evadne 
(marine). 

Order  2.  Ostrmcoda. 

Body  small,  consistiug  of 
few  segments  indistinctly  seg- 
mented, with  bivalve  shell. 
Besides  the  5  imrs  of  well- 
developed  limbs  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  head,  viz.  the 
antennae,  mandibles,  and  max- 
illae, all  or  some  of  which  may 
be  developed  as  creeping  or 
swimming  feet,  we  find  only  "2 
pairs  of  trunk  limbs.  The 
heart  may  be  present  or  want- 
ing. Fresh-water  form :  Cypris. 
Marine  forms:  Cythere,  Hah- 
cypris f  Cypridina  (Fig.  193). 

Order  3.  (Sopepoda  (with 
biramose  or  rowing  feet). 

Sub-Order  1.  Encopepoda. 

Body  small,  mostly  dis- 
tinctly segmented,  without 
shell  fold.  The  trunk  consists 
of  10  segments,  the  5  anterior 
carrying  5  pairs  of  biramose 
ro\^'ing  feet,  while  the  5  pos- 
terior are  limbless.  The  fore 
most  trunk  segment  is  fusel 
with  the  head.  Antennie. 
mandibles,  and  maxills  (the 
two  branches  of  the  posterior 
maxillae  separated  from  one 
another)  are  well  developed,  at  , 
any  rate  in  the  free-Hving  1 
forms.  The  mouth  i«irts  iii  j 
the  parasitic  forms  either  suclc 
or  pierce.  Heart  sometimes 
wanting ;   when  present  it  is 

Fig.  194.— Olauaooalanus  maitlgophoroa  (Glaus),  female,  from  the  ventral  side  (after  an 
original  drawing  by  W.  Oiosbreoht).  Only  the  extremities  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  an 
depicted,  aj,  Anterior,  03,  posterior  antennae;  md,  mandible  with  masticatory  ridge  ](:;  «ir], 
anterior  maxilla ;  mx^  mx^,  anterior  and  posterior  maxillipedcsaendopodite  and  exopodite  of  th« 
second  raaxilla;  ti-t»,  rowing  feet  (biramose^  ts,  rudimentary;  /,  frontal  organ ;  r,  rostrum;  'tv 
eye  ;  0,  upper  lip;  m,  mouth;  u,  under  lip;  c-h/,  head  and  Ist  trunk  segment;  //-JT,  2d-10th 
trunk  segments ;  I-V,  limb-bearing  segments  (thoracic  segments) ;  VI-X,  limbless  segments  (abd 
minal  segments);  VI-^VII,  genital  double  segment;  go,  genital  aperture;  m,  ovisac  (unpaired) 
/,  furc». 
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s&c-shaped.  The  females  carry  about  the  fertilised  eggs  in  a  paired  or  unpaired 
orisac.  Gills  are  wanting.  Frae-liTing  or  oommensal  Copepoda :  Cyclops,  Cantho- 
camptus,  in  fresh  water ;  CetoekiluSy  Claiisocalanus  (Fig.  194),  marine  ;  Notodelphys, 
commensal  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  Ascidians.  Parasitic  Ck)pepoda :  CoryeceuSy 
Sapphirina  (some  of  which  are  only  occasionally  or  temporarily  parasitic),  Chondra- 
canthus,  CaZigus^  Lemcea,  LemoBOcera^  Perulla,  Lenmnthropus^  LcmceascuSt  Achihtrcs, 
Anchorella, 

Sub-Order  2.  Branchiura  (ArgnlidsB),  Carp  Uce. 

Body  consists  of  the  flattened  shield -shaped  cephalo- thorax  and  the  small  flat 
abdomen  (caudal  fin)  divided  longitudinally.     In  front  of  the  oral  suctorial  tube  a 


\^.'J^\ 


-  A 


Fig.  195.— Argulus  foUaoeiu  young  male  (after  Glaus),  ai,  Anterior,  o^,  posterior  antenna ;  pa, 
paired  eye ;  «a,  impaired  eye ;  r,  beak  or  suctorial  tul)e  enclosing  the  mandibles  and  maxillte  ;  k/i, 
anterior  maxillipede  with  the  adhering  disc ;  Xr/s,  posterior  maxillipede ;  sd,  shell  glands ;  (/,  intes- 
tine with  ita  lateral  branched  diverticula ;  l>i,  b^i  &$>  ^4*  thoracic  feet ;  ab,  abdomen ;  (,  teste:). 

long  protrusible  stylet.  Four  pairs  of  long  cirrus-like  biramose  swimming  feet.  Two 
large  compound  lateral  eyes.  Testes  in  the  caudal  fin.  Heart  present.  Females 
without  ovisacs,  attach  the  eggs  to  foreign  objects.    Arguhis  (Fig.  196),  on  the  carp. 

Order  4.  Cirripedia. 
Characteristics  of  the  attached  forms  :  body  indistinctly  segmented,  attached  by 
the  head  end,  surrounded  by  a  mantle  which  generally  calcifies  and  then  forms  a 
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shell  or  case.  Anterior  antennae  (adhering  antennas)  minute,  posterior  antennr 
reduced.  Oral  limbs  small,  partly  reduced.  Six  (less  frequently  4)  pairs  of  long 
biramose  tendril-like  feet  Without  heart.  Hermaphrodite,  occasionally  with  dwarl 
males,  less  frequently  sexes  separate  and  dimorphic.     Live  in  the  sea. 

Family  1.  Lepadidn  (PednlLculata). 

Head  end  elongated  into  an  attached  peduncle.     Lepaa  (Figs.  204  and  205 \ 
Conchodennaf  Scalpelluitiy  PollidpeSj  Ihla, 


Family  2. 

Peduncle  wanting.  Body  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  calcareous  plates.  Balcuivs 
(Figs.  206  and  207),  Tubichiclla,  Corotiula. 

Family  3.  Alcippidte  (Abdominalia). 
Body  surrounded  by  a  flask-shaped  integumental  mantle,  vnth  3  or  4  pairs  of  feet, 
corresponding  with  the  last  3  or  4  pairs  of  other  Cirripcdes.     Live  in  the  calcareous 
shells  of  other  Cirripedea  and  Molluscs,     Alcippe,  Crypt02>hyalus. 

Family  4.  Proteolepadidte  (Apoda). 

Body  maggot-like,  without  tendiil-like  feet.  Anterior  (adhering)  antennae  ribbon- 
shaped.  Mouth  a  sucker.  £nteric  canal  rudimentary.  Parasitic  in  the  mantle  of 
other  Cirripedes,     Protcoltpas, 

Family  5.  Bhizocephala  (Eentrogonidn),  perhaps  to  be  separated  as  a 
special  sub-order  or  order  from  the  other  Cirrijyedes. 

Body  pouch-shaped,  answers  to  the  cephalic  portion  only  of  related  Crustaceans. 
Integument  split  into  2  lamellae  ;  between  them  is  a  brood  cavity  wlfth  opens  out- 
wardly by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  outer  lamella.  Enteric  canal  wanting.  Lmihs 
wanting.  Hermaphrodites,  with  dwarf  males.  Parasitic  on  the  abdomen  of  2>ccajp«/(«- 
The  j)ouch-8haped  body  has  an  adhering  peduncle  from  which  spring  the  brancheii 
"roots"  which  penetrate  everywhere  between  the  viscera  of  the  host  and  convey 
nourishment  into  the  body  of  the  parasite.  The  larval  stages  {Naiiplius-  and  Cyyru- 
like  lai-vae)  are  like  those  of  other  Cirripedes,     Sacculuia  (Fig,  208).  PeUogaster, 

Sub-Class  IL  Malacostraoa. 

The  body  consists  of  8  regions  with  constant  number  of  segments.      (1)  Tlie 

head,  originally  formed  of  5  segments ;  (2)  the  thorax,  consisting  of  8  segments,  of 

which  the  anterior  segment  or  segments,  or  all  the  segments,  may  fuse  with  the  hea<i 

to  form  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  cephalo-thorax ;    (3)  the  abdomen,  which 

(reckoning  the  telson)  consists  of  7  segments,  (in  Nchalia  alone,  including  the 

terminal  segment,  of  8).     All  the  segments  of  the  body  except  the  last  (and  in 

Nehcdia  the  last  but  one)  carry  limbs.     The  most  anterior  thoracic  feet  often 

move  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  to  serve  as  foot-jaws  and  to  assist  in 

taking  in  food.     The  sixth  pair  of  pleopoda  (abdominal  limbs)  almost  always  differs 

in  shape  from  the  rest,  and  often  forms  with  the  telson  a  caudal  fin.     A  shell  fold 

springing  from  the  posterior  cephalic  region  is  very  common.     A  pair  of  compountl 

lateral  eyes  is  always  found,  as  is  also  a  masticatory  stomach.     The  female  geniul 

apertures  lie  in  the  6th  thoracic  segment,  the  male  in  the  last.      Development 

sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  metamorphosis.     The  larva  hatched  from  the 

egg  is  rarely  a  Nauplius,     In  many  Thoracostraca  the  larvae  pass  through  the  Zocta 

stage. 

Legion  I.  LeptoBtraca. 

An  extremely  important  group,  which  of  all  living  Crustaceans  stands  the  nearest 
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to  the  racial  form  of  the  Malacostraca,  and  is  often  placed  as  a  special  sub-class 

between  the  E)Uonwstraca  and.  the 

Malacostraea,    Body  slender,  covered 

with  a  bivalve  shell,  which  extends 

back,  leaving  only  the  last  4  abdo- 

mmal  segments  free.      Besides  this 

there  is  a  movable  cephalic  plate. 

Head,  with  the  5  typical  pairs  of 

apjjendages,  distinct  from  the  thorax. 

All   the  8  segments  of   the  short 

thorax  are  distinct,  with  8  pairs  of 

similar  biramose  lamellate  feet.     On 

the  basal  joint  of  the  protopodites  of 

these  segments  there  is  a  large  epi- 

[KKlial  lamella  functioning  as  a  gill. 

The  4  anterior    pairs  of  pleopoda 

are  strong  biramose  rowing  feet,  the 

2  posterior  pairs  are  short  and  uni- 

ramose.     The  last  segment  of  the 

aMomen  carries  two  fnrcal  processes. 

On  the  head  are  2  stalked  compound 

lateral  eyes.     Heart  elongated,  with 

7  iiairs  of  ostia,  stretches  through 

the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  as  far 

as  into  the  4th  abdominal  segment. 

Masticatory  stomach  present. 

Single  order  and  family,  Neha- 
lidw:  Nehalia  (Fig.  196),  Paranc- 
balia,  Nebaliopsis,  marine  forms. 

The  fossil  Paleozoic  forms  Ccra- 
tiijcaridoe    (Arch^EOstraca),    ffymai- 

oiuris,  CeratiocariSf  etc.,  are  probably  related  to  the  Lr^ifo- 
sira&t. 

Legion  11.  Arthrostraca  (Edriophthalmatal 
A  shell  fold  is  wanting,  except  in  the  di visum  of  the 
Aiiisopoda,  The  first  thoracic  segment  (less  fret jucntly  1\k' 
second  also)  is  fused  with  the  head,  and  the  foreiiKiDt  ]iuii' 
of  thoracic  feet  are  transformed  into  foot  ]inv>*.  Thy  2 
lateral  eyes  are  sessile. 


Fio.  196.— Noballa  Oedfflroyl,  male  (after  CIaub). 
r,  Rostral  plate ;  c,  cephalic  region ;  km,  masticatrny 
stomach  ;  md,  mandible  ;  sm,  shell  muscle  ;  mxt,  feeler 
of  the  anterior  maxilla  (cleaning  foot) ;  I-VIII,  thoracic 
segments ;  t,  testes ;  s,  shell ;  h,  heart ;  d,  intestine  ; 
ai,  anterior,  o.^,  posterior  antenna;  mt,  mandibular 
feeler ;  &r/,  thoracic  feet ;  Pi-pQ,  pleopoda ;  a,  eye. 


Order  1.  Azdsopoda. 

First  and  second  thoracic  seg- 
ments fused  with  the  head.  Cephalo- 
thorax  with  lateral  shell  fold,  which 
on  each  side  covers  a  respiratory 
cavity.  Both  the  pairs  of  maxiUre 
have  feelers.  The  feelers  of  the  anterior  -pair  project  into  the  respiratory  cavity 
as  cleaning  appendages.  The  maxillipede  has  an  epipodial  appendage  functioning 
as  gill.  The  pair  of  limbs  belonging  to  the  second  thoracic  segment,  which  is 
also  fused  with  the  head,  are  developed  as  powerful  forceps.  Abdomen  with 
bu-amose  swimming  feet.  Heart  in  the  thorax,  generally  with  2  pairs  of  ostia  (the 
heart  of  Apsendes  has  only  3  ostia).     Apseudes,  Tanais,  Leptochelia, 
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Order  2.  Isopoda. 

Body  broad,  often  flattened  dorso-ventrally.     Only  the  foremost  thoracic  seg- 
ment is  fused  i^-ith  the  head,  the  other  7  are  free.     No  freely  projecting  shell  fold. 


Fig.  107.— OrganlBatlon  of  OrOhestla  oavlmaiia,  male  (after  N6l>6iki).  c+ /,  Head+lst  thoncic 
segment ;  //-r///,  free  thoracic  segments  with  their  extremitieB;  Pi-pr,  abdominal  segmenU;  oi, 
anterior,  a^,  posterior  antenna ;  a,  eye ;  a,  ceaophagus ;  kf,  foot-Jaw ;  br,  gills ;  Im,  yentral  chord ; 
g,  brain ;  aooy  anterior  aorta ;  9m,  c&sophagal  stomach ;  vd,  unpaired  intestinal  cascom ;  od,  ei^- 
bearing  part  of  the  germ  glands ;  A,  heart; ;  f,  testis  ;  vs,  vesica  seminalis ;  de,  dnctns  ^aetilatorias : 
ehd,  entrance  of  the  urinary  gland  (hd)  into  the  intestine ;  aop,  posterior  aorta ;  {,  ends  of  the 
hepatic  tubes ;  ed,  posterior  end  of  the  intestine. 

The  2  pairs  of  maxillae  without  feelers.  Abdomen  generally  short,  often  reduced, 
mostly  consisting  of  6  segments  with  biramose  lamellated  pleopoda,  whose  branches 
especially  the  endopodites,  function  as  gills.  Heart  in  the  abdomen,  generally 
stretches  as  far  as  into  the  posterior  thoracic  region,  with  1  to  2  pairs  of  ostia. 
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Cymothoidea,  hermaphrodite,  some  living  free,  others  parasitic  on  fishes :  Cymoihoa, 
Anilocra,  Cirdana,  Nerocila^  Aega^  almost  exclusively  marine  forms.  Sphctromida:, 
free  living,  mostly  marine,  Sphotrama.     Pranizida:,  free  in  the  sea,  the  3  anterior 


Fio.  198.— Oaprella  aontifrons,  after 
P.  Mayer.  A,  male  ftt>in  the  side ;  B,  from 
the  back,  ai,  Anterior,  02,  posterior  an- 
tenna ;  ^2,  &81  ^>  ^1  ^1  ^  to  8th  thoracic 
feet,  the  2d  moved  on  to  the  throat;  br, 
gills  in  the  place  of  the  4th  and  5th  thor- 
acic feet;  e(A+/+//;  cephalo-thoraxshead 
+l8t  and  Sd  thoracic  segments ;  III-VIII, 
free  thoracic  segments;  ah,  tmncated 
abdomen. 


Fio.  199.— Dlastylls  itygla,  male  (after 
0.  0.  Bars),  ai,  Anterior,  03,  posterior 
antenna;  eth,  cephalo-thoracic  shield  ;  IV- 
^III,  free  thoracic  segments ;  ahj-ab^,  ab- 
(iominal  segments ;  pi,  1st  pleopod ;  p«,  6th 
pleopod ;  tn,  endopodite ;  ex,  exopodite. 


thoracic  segments  fused  with  the  head.  AnceidoSf  female  parasitic,  male  free-living, 
Aruxus,  IdotheidcSf  free  living,  principally  marine,  Idothea,  Asellid^i  Asellus, 
fresh  water.     OniseidoBf  on  land  :  Oniscua^  PorcetUo.    The  divisions  of  the  Bopyridoe 
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and  CryptoniscidoB  contain  parasites  which  are  chiefly  hermaphrodite  with  dwarf 
males.  Body  of  the  female  deformed.  Bopyrus  (sexes  separate),  Oyge,  EtUmiseus, 
Cryptmiiscus, 

Order  3.  Amphipoda. 

Body  laterally  compressed.  In  the  typical  Amphipoda  only  the  foremost  thoracic 
segment  is  fused  with  the  head,  in  the  Caprellidm  and  Cyamida  the  two  anterior 
segments.  The  gills  are  found  on  the  thoracic  feet  as  pouch-shaped  epipodial 
appendages.  Where  the  abdomen  is  well  developed  it  carries  6  pairs  of  biramose 
feet,  of  which  the  3  anterior,  generally  more  strongly  developed,  serve  as  swimming 
feet,  the  jwsterior,  directed  backwards  and  often  stylet-shaped,  as  springing  feet. 
Heart  in  the  thorax  with  3,  seldom  1  or  2  pairs  of  ostia. 

Sub-Order  1.  Creyettina. 
Head  and  eyes  small.     Foot-jaws  with  their  limb-like  feelers  form  a  large  under 
lip.    Marine  forms  :  Corophium^  Talitrics,  Orchcstia  (Fig.  197),  Lysianctssa.     In  fresh 
water,  Oammarus. 


Fio.  200.— Squilla,  from  the  side,  cth,  Cephalo-thoracic  shield ;  VI,  VII^  VII J,  the  8  posterior 
free  thoracic  segments ;  01-07,  the  segments  of  the  abdomen ;  07,  the  telson ;  au,  eye ;  ai,  anterior . 
02,  posterior  antenna ;  1-8,  the  8  thoracic  feet,  of  which  1  is  the  1st  foot-Jaw  and  2  is  the  2d  foot- 
jaw  or  the  large  seizing  foot,  3,  4,  5  are  the  posterior  seizing  feet,  1-5  are  called  oral  feet,  6,  7,  S, 
the  S  biramose  rowing  feet  of  the  3  posterior  thoracic  segments ;  p,  penis ;  pi-p^  the  pleopodA 
(swimming  feetX  Pt  forming  with  the  telson  the  powerful  caudal  fin ;  br,  the  branchial  tufts  on 
the  exopodites  of  the  pleopoda. 

Sub-Order  2.  Hyperina. 
Head  and  eyes  large,  the  latter  often  divided  into  irontal  and  lateral  eyes.     Foot 
jaws  form  a  small  lower  lip  without  feelers.  Marine  forms  :  Hypcrva  (eyes  not  divided), 
Phranima,  Platyscelus,  Oxyeephalus. 

Sub-Order  3.  Liimodipoda. 
Abdomen  truncated.    The  2  anterior  thoracic  segments  fused  with  the  head.    Gills 
on  the  2d  and  3d  free  thoracic  segments ;  limbs  on  these  segments  often  reduced. 
Marine  forms  :  CaprellidcCj  body  very  slender  and  thin — Caprdla  (Fig.  198),  iW^ 
Protella  ;  Cyamid(Bj  body  broad  and  flat,  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  whales,  Cyamus. 

Legion  III.  Thoracostraca  (Podophthalmata). 

With  a  shell  fold  which  covers  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  thorax  and  fus« 
with  the  dorsal  integument  of  all  or  some  of  the  anterior  thoracic  segments,  always, 
however,  projecting  freely  laterally  and  covering  the  respiratory  cavity.as  branchio- 
stegite.  A  varying  number  of  anterior  thoracic  segments,  or  all  the  thoracic  segments 
fused,  at  least  dorsally,  with  the  head  to  form  an  incomplete  or  a  complete  cephalo- 
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thorax.     The  2  lateral  eyes  stalked  (except  in  the 

Order  1.  CimuLcaa. 

Shell  (cephalo- thoracic  shield)  small,  leaving 
the  5  posterior  free  thoracic  segments  uncovered. 
Eyes  sesale,  close  together  or  fused  into  one, 
weakly  developed,  occasionally  wanting.  Two  pairs 
of  foot-jaws.  The  first  with  a  very  large  epipodite 
carrying  a  gill.  Of  the  6  subsequent  pairs  of 
thoracic  feet,  the  first  2  always  carry  exopodites  as 
well  as  endopodites,  the  next  3  also  often  have 
exopodites,  but  this  is  never  the  case  with  the  last. 
Abdomen  long  and  slender.  In  the  female  the 
pleopoda  are  wanting,  excepting  the  last  pair. 
Marine  form,  Diasti/lis  (Fig.  199). 


...ct/l 


Order  2.  Stomatopoda. 

Cephalo-thoracic  shield  rather  small,  not  cover- 
ing the  3  distinct  posterior  thoracic  segments.  Body 
elongated,  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  Abdomen 
large  and  strong.  The  5  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet  (oral  feet  because  moved  to  near  the  mouth), 
are  holding  or  seizing  feet  with  epipodial  lamellae, 
but  without  exopodites.  Tlie  3  posterior  pairs  of 
thoracic  feet  are  biramose  limbs  without  epiixKiial 
appendages.  The  5  anterior  pairs  of  pleopoda  are 
strong  lamellated  swimming  feet,  whose  exopodites 
carry  branchial  tufts.  The  6th  pair  of  pleopoda 
forms  with  the  telson  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  The 
heart  with  several  pairs  of  ostia  is  elongated  into 
a  dorsal  vessel  running  through  the  abdomen. 
Ovaries  and  testes  in  the  abdomen.  Marine,  Squilla 
(Fig.  200). 

Order  3.  Schiiopoda. 

Cephalo-thoracic  shield  well  developed,  like  a 
delicate  integument  covering  the  whole  thorax. 
The  dorsal  integument  of  the  last  5  thoracic  seg- 
ments, or  of  the  last  thoracic  segment,  is  not  united 
with  it.  The  8  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  formed 
pretty  much  alike,  and  are  biramose  (with  exopodite 
and  endopodite) ;  we  can,  however,  generally  describe 
the  2  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  as  foot-jaws,  as  they  may  have  masticatory 
ridges.  Abdomen  strong,  slender.  Pleopoda  very  small  in  the  female,  strongly 
developed  in  the  male.  The  last  pair  of  pleopoda,  well  developed  in  both  sexes, 
forms  with  the  telson  a  rowing  or  swimming  fin.     Marine. 

Family  1.  MyBidsB. 

Thoracic  feet  without  gills,  the  first  pair  with  large  vibratile  epi^XKiial  lamell®. 
Last  5  thoracic  segments  free  under  the  doi*sal  shield.  Auditory  organs  in  the 
endopodites  of  the  6th  pair  of  pleopoda.  Mysis^  Siriella  (Fig.  201) ;  in  the  male, 
giUs  on  the  pleopoda. 


Fio.  20i.~SirieUa  Thompionll, 
male  (after  O.  0.  San),  cth,  Cephalo- 
thoracic  shield ;  VII,  VIII,  7th  and 
8th  thoracic  segments ;  dbi-ab;,  abdo- 
minal segments ;  Pi-Pa,  pleopoda ;  hr, 
gills. 
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Family  2.  I^hogastrida. 
With  branchial  tufts  on  the  thoracic  feet ;  last  6  thoracic  segments  as  in  the 
Afysidce,     Lophogaster, 

Family  3.  Euphansida. 
With  branchial  tufts  on  the  thoracic  feet.     Only  the  last  thoracic  segment  is 
free  under  the  dorsal  shield.     EuphausiUj  Thysanopocla. 


Fio.  202.— Astaoni  fluvlatlUs,  male,  frpm  the  side,  cth,  Cephalo-thorax ;  ah,  abdomen ;  U, 
branchiostegite  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield ;  X/K,  first,  XIX,  last  but  one  abdominal  segment ; 
r,  rostrum ;  ai-a^,  Ist  and  2d  antennae ;  8,  third  foot-jaw  or  maxillipede ;  9,  chelate  foot ;  10 
11,  12,  18,  the  4  remaining  ambulatory  feet ;  19,  the  pleopoda  of  the  6th  abdominal  segment. 
which  with  the  telson  or  terminal  segment  form  the  cauclkl  fln  (after  HnzleyX 

Order  4.  Decapoda. 
Cephalo-thoracic  shield  large,  generally  finn  and  hard,  calcareous,  covering  the 
whole  thorax,  and  fused  with  the  dorsal  integument  of  all  the  thoracic  segment 
Exopodite  of  the  2d  maxilla  forms  a  vibratile  plate  which  regulates  the  streaming  of 
the  water  in  the  branchial  cavity.  Tlie  3  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  developed  as 
foot-jaws  or  maxillipedes,  the  6  posterior,  some  of  which  are  armed  with  pincers,  as 
ambulatory  feet  (hence  "Decapoda").  In  the  adult  these  ambulatory  feet  consist 
only  of  protopodite  and  endopodite,  while  the  exopodite  is  almost  always  wanting ; 
auditory  organs  on  the  basal  joints  of  the  inner  autennse.  Development  direct  or 
with  metamorphosis.  In  the  latter  case  a  Nauplius  is  seldom  (Caridida;)  hatched 
from  the  egg  ;  the  larvae  hatched  are  generally  further  developed,  and  pass  through  a 
Zocea  and  a  Mysis  stage.    This  order  is  very  rich  in  forms. 

Sub-Order  1.  Macrura. 
With  well-developed  abdomen,  which  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  cephalo-thorai. 
Mostly  with  the  full  number  of  pleopoda,  the  last  pair  of  which  forms  with  tho 
telson  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  Carididce  (shrimps) :  PerueuSt  Palccmon,  Crangati,  Pon- 
tonia,  AlpheuSf  Serge^es,  Lticifcr,  in  the  sea.  Astacidoc :  Astactts  fluviaiilis  (Cray- 
fish, freshwater  ;  Figs.  202  and  203),  Ramarus  (lobster),  Nephrqps,  Callianassa,  Gtbuj. 
marine.     Palinuridcs :  Palinurus,  Sqfllarus^  in  the  sea. 

Sub-Order  2.  Anomnra  (this  division  cannot  be  sharply  demarcated). 

Abdomen  moderately  large ;  caudal  fin  mostly  reduced.     The  hindermost  \ax[  of 

ambulatory  feet  or  the  two  posterior  pairs  reduced.      Third  foot -jaws  limb-like. 

PaguricUXy  hermit-crabs,  marine,  in  empty  shells  of  Molluscs  ;  abdomen  soft  skinned. 

asynmietrical,  "with  degenerated  pleo^ioda  serving  as  clinging  oi^ns.    Pagurus^  Eupc- 
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^nw,  Birgus  (in  holes  in  the  ground).  HippicUZy  marine,  live  in  mud  ;  posterior 
body  hard  skinned,  the  half  of  it  bent  forwards.  The  OalaUidos  (Galaiea)  approach 
the  Macrura,  and  the  Parcellanidoi  {Fonxllana)  the  Brachyura. 


Fio.  203.— Astacot  flnvlatilis,  from  the  ventral  side.  Ay  male ;  B,  female.  In  the  male  the 
8th  to  ISth  and  15th  to  ISth  extremities  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  are  removed ;  in  the  female  the 
2d  and  4th  to  13th  of  the  right  side.  8-13,  Extremities  of  the  cephalo-thorax  ;{ ai-oj,  anterior  and 
posterior  antennae ;  gd^  apertnre  of  the  antennal  glands ;  wo,  female ;  mo,  male  genital  aperture  ; 
Pi-Pb  pleopoda ;  en,  endopodite ;  ex,  exopodite  of  the  last  pair  of  pleopoda ;  an,  anus ;  (,  telson 
(after  Huxley). 

Sub-Order  3.  Brachynra  (Grabs). 

Body  flattened.  Posterior  body  without  anal  fin,  reduced,  bent  round  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  In  the  male  only  the  two  anterior  pairs 
of  pleopoda  are  usually  retained.  Notopodaj  in  the  sea  :  I>ramia,  DoHppCj  LUhodes, 
Oxystomata,  round  crabs :  Calappa^  Ilia^  in  the  sea.  Oxyrhynchay  triangular  crabs  : 
ifo/a,  Pisat  Stetwrhynchus^  LiachuSj  LamhruSt  in  the  sea.     Cyclometqpa :  Telphusa 
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(fresh  water),  Cancer,  Xantho,  PilumnuSy  Eriphia,  Portunus^  Carcinus,  in  the  sea. 
Catometopa,  square  crabs :  PinnoUres,  Ocypoda,  Grapsus,  in  the  sea,  Gecardnui, 
land-crabs. 

L  Outer  Organisation.^ 

Nowhere  in  the  animal  kingdom  does  the  study  of  outer  organ- 
isation afford  so  much  of  interest  to  the  comparative  anatomist  ajs 
among  the  Arthropoda,  The  more  or  less  hard  chitinous  envelope  which 
outwardly  covers  the  body  and  all  its  limbs  not  only  serves  as  a 
protection  to  the  inner  organs,  but  also  represents  the  skeleton  to 
which  the  musculature  is  attached  inside.  Herein  lies  the  chief  cause 
of  the  specially  close  relations  between  inner  and  outer  organisation 
in  the  Arthropoda. 

In  describing  the  outer  organisation  of  the  Crustacea  we  must  take 
into  consideration  in  turn  (1)  the  body,  (2)  the  extremities,  and  (3)  the 
gills. 

A.  The  Body. 

We  denote  by  this  term  the  whole  animal  minus  its  appendages. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  consecutive  joints  (segments,  metameres, 
somites). 

The  consecutive  segments  are  movably  articulated  together.  The 
chitinous  integument  investing  the  whole  animal  remains  thin  and  soft 
between  adjoining  segments  and  forms  intersegmental  membranes. 

The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
originally  each  segment  except  the  last  possessed  a  pair  of  limbs,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  limbs  answered  to  the  number  of  somites. 
We  may  diagrammatically  represent  the  Crustacean  body  as  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  segments,  as  is  the  case  in  the  AnntUata,  The 
most  anterior  or  head  segment  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the 
eyes,  the  mouth,  the  brain,  and  a  pair  of  extremities,  which  as  feelers 
differ  from  all  the  other  extremities ;  these  latter  resemble  one  another 
more  or  less  closely ;  their  special  modifications  will  be  described  below. 
The  anus  lies  in  the  hindermost  segment^  which  has  no  limbs. 

This  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  segmentation  of  the 
Crustacean  body  is  not  exactly  realised  in  any  known  Crustacean. 
In  fact  we  everywhere  find  important  deviations  even  in  those  which 
are  considered  to  stand  nearest  the  racial  form. 

We  find  first  of  all  that  in  all  Crustaceans  the  anterior  region  of 
the  body  is  outwardly  unsegmented,  and,  in  opposition  to  our  typical 
Crustacean,  carries  not  one  but  Ave  pairs  of  limbs.  We  are  inclined 
to  assume  that  this  region  has  arisen  by  the  fusing  of  a  head  segment 
with  the  four  following  segments,  this  assumption  being  supported  by 
similar  phenomena  observed  in  various  groups  of  Crustacea. 

Thus  the  most  anterior  unsegmented  region  of  the  body,  which 

^  In  order  to  emphasise  the  great  morphological  significance  of  the  Zeptostraca^ 
body,  Nebalia  is  treated  of  in  this  division  apart  from  the  other  Mdlcunstrwiau 
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carries  5  pairs  of  limbs,  is  known  as  the  head,  as  apart  from  the  trunk, 
i.e.  the  whole  of  the  remaining  segmented  body. 

The  trunk  of  the  Entomostraca  consists  of  a  very  varying  number 
of  segments,  which  in  different  regions  may  diflfer  greatly  in  many 
respects  (heteronomous  segmentation  of  the  trunk).  The  trunk  of  the 
Malacostraca  always  consists  of  a  constant  number  of  segments,  viz. 
fifteen.  It  always  falls  into  two  sharply  distinguished  regions,  each 
with  a  constant  number  of  segments,  an  anterior  thoracic  region, 
consisting  of  8  segments,  and  a  posterior  abdominal  region  (pleon) 
containing  7. 

The  trunk  of  the  Leptostraca  (Nebalia),  which  in  classification  takes 
a  place  half  way  between  the  conjectural  racial  forms  of  the 
Enlomostraca  and  those  of  the  Malacostraca,  though  really  more  nearly 
related  to  the  latter,  also  consists  of  (1)  a  thorax  of  8  segments 
(which  exactly  answers  to  the  thorax  of  the  Malacostntca),  and  (2)  an 
abdomen  of  8  segments. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  assuming  that  in  all  Crustaceans 
the  segments  which  are  numbered  alike  correspond,  for  instance  the 
2d,  6th,  and  10th  trunk  segments  of  an  Isopod  with  the  2d,  6th,  and 
10th  trunk  segments  of  a  Fhyllopod. 

As  in  the  Annulata,  so  also  in  the  Crustacea,  the  somites  become 
differentiated  ontogenetically  in  regular  order  from  before  backward, 
so  that  the  youngest  segment  always  appears  posteriorly  in  front  of 
the  anal  segment,  this  latter  containing  the  formative  material  for  the 
segments  which  are  to  appear  in  the  course  of  development.  There  is 
therefore  also  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  assuming  that  the  anal 
segments  of  all  Crustaceans  correspond,  of  however  many  segments 
the  trunk  may  consist. 

Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  conjectiu'al  fusing  of  the  5  most 
anterior  primary  segments  to  form  the  unsegmented  head  of  the 
Crustacean,  the  metamerism  of  the  trunk,  either  of  the  whole  tfimk 
or  of  single  regions  of  it,  may  be  obscured  or  even  entirely  obliterated. 
Such  obscuration  or  obliteration  may  in  almost  all  cases  be  referred 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes : — 

1.  To  the  appearance  of  a  shell  or  carapace  as  a  fold  arising  from 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  posterior  head  region,  which  spreads  in  varying 
form  more  or  less  far  back  over  the  body,  covering  or  enveloping  the 
same.  Such  a  carapace  serves  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  body, 
and  also  is  often  closely  connected  with  the  respiratory  functions. 
Since  a  shield -Uke  integumental  fold  is  formed  in  an  essentially 
similar  manner  in  the  most  various  groups  of  Crustaceans  and  their 
larval  forms,  we  have  reason  for  assuming  that  jt  represents  a  primi- 
tive peculiarity  of  the  Crustacean  body.  By  the  concrescence  of  the 
shield  or  shell  with  the  integument  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  trunk 
segments,  the  outer  metamerism  of  the  body  is  obliterated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

2.  To  the  fusing  of  the  anterior  trunk  segments  with  the  head  in 
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order  to  associate  the  limbs  of  these  segments  with  the  limbs  already 
present  on  the  head  in  the  work  of  taking  in  food. 

3.  *  To  the  fact  that  the  extremities  in  certain  regions  of  the  body 
give  up  their  various  functions  (which  are  almost  always  associated 
with  movement),  and  consequently  become  reduced  or  quite  disappear. 
The  independence  of  the  segments  which  carry  such  reduced  lunbs 
is  then  more  or  less  lost,  that  is  if  the  said  region  does  not  in  any 
other  way  gain  a  locomotory  significance. 

4.  To  the  loss  of  the  capacity  for  active  locomotion  by  adapta- 
tion to  the  parasitic  mode  of  life ;  this  adaptation  leads  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  extremities  and  the  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of 
the  metamerism  of  the  whole  body. 

Having  prefaced  these  remarks  by  way  of  elucidation,  we  proceed 
to  sketch  in  outline  the  external  morphology  of  the  body  in  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  the  Crustacea. 

I.  EntomoBtraca. 

PhyUopoda. — In  Branchipus  (Fig.  191)  the  trunk  appears  distinctly  segmented, 
and  falls  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  region  which  are  called  thorax  and  abdomeii 
respectively.  The  11  segments  of  the  thorax  carry  11  pairs  of  limbs  ;  the  abdomen, 
which  consists  of  many  segments,  is  limbless,  and  ends  in  2  so-called  fiircal  pUt«s. 
A  shield  or  shell  fold  is  wanting.  Tlie  head  carries  2  stalked  movable  lateral 
eyes.  In  Apua  the  body  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  flat  shell  fold,  not  fusing 
with  any  of  the  anterior  thoracic  segments.  The  trunk  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
segments,  the  most  posterior  being  limbless.  In  the  EatheridoB  the  body  is  quite 
enveloped  in  a  bivalve  shell,  which  also  covers  the  limbs  laterally.  The  trunk 
consists  of  numerous  segments.  The  posterior  segments,  which  have  no  limbs,  fomi 
a  short  abdomen,  as  opposed  to  the  thorax  of  many  segments.  A  bivalve  shell  also 
occurs  in  the  CUidocera  ;  here  also  the  shell  covers  the  limbs.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  leaves  the  well-marked  head  uncovered.  In  the  trunk  the  segmentation  is 
obliterated.  It  carries  4  to  6  pairs  of  limbs,  and  ends  in  an  unsegmented  abdomen 
devoid  of  appendages. 

Ostracoda. — The  body  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  bivalve  shell,  into  which  also 
the  limbs  can  be  withdrawn.  The  whole  body  is  unsegmented.  Besides  the  5  pairs 
of  cephalic  limbs  there  are  only  2  other  pairs,  so  that  the  trunk  appears  extraordin- 
arily reduced. 

Copopoda. — A  shield  or  shell-fold  is  here  in  all  cases  wanting.  The  manner  of 
life  of  the  animal  leads  to  very  various  modifications  of  the  body.  In  most  free- 
living  gjicUhostomatous  Copepoda  the  trunk  is  distinctly  segmented  (Fig.  194).  We 
can  distinguish  in  it  a  thorax  of  5  segments  carrying  appendages,  and  an  abdominal 
region  also  of  5  segments,  but  without  appendages.  The  most  ^anterior  thoracic 
segment  is  fused  with  the  head  to  form  an  incomplete  cephalo-thorax.  The  abdomen 
ends  in  2  spine-  or  bristle-carrying  processes  which  diverge  in  a  fork  (furcal  pro- 
cesses). In  certain  female  Notodelphydo^  each  of  the  4  free  limb-canying  segments 
has  on  the  dorsal  side  an  unpaired  wing-like  fold. 

In  the  sipJumostonuUoils  Copepoda  and  Argulidcs  we  observe  an  advancing  oblitera- 
tion of  the  segmentation  of  the  trunk  and  a  reduction  of  the  abdomen  as  the  parasitic 
manner  of  life  becomes  more  marked.  The  body,  in  a  few  of  the  parasitic  Siyhm- 
osUyiTuUa  {Ltnutidan,  LcrrueopodidcCt  Chondraca-iUhida\  assumes  suck  various  and 
extraordinary  forms  that  no  similarity  to  other  Crustaceans  can  be  recognised. 

CSirripedia. — Tliese,  in  an  adult  condition,  are  attached  or  parasitic  animals. 
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The  similarity  to  Crustaceans  in  outer  appearance  is  only  retained  in  the  free-moving 
young  stages,  while  in  the  adult  forms  this  similarity  is  hardly  recognisable.  If  we 
finit  consider  the  attached  Lepadidx  (Figs.  204  and  205),  we  can  distinguish  out- 
wardly an  attached  peduncle  and  a  flattened  shell,  with  a  slit-like  aperture  on  one  side 
carried  by  the  peduncle  ;  this  shell  consists  (in  Lepas)  of  5  calcareous  plates.  If  we 
ojien  the  shell  we  find  within  it  the  indistinctly  segmented  body,  which  carries 
long  tendril-like  feet  (Fig.  205)  and  is  attached  to  the  shell  near  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  peduncle.  The  tendril-like  feet  are  found  on  that  side  of  the  body  turned 
away  from  the  peduncle.  A  thorough  ontogenetic  and  anatomical  study  of  Lepas 
has  now  proved  that  these  })arts  are  to  be  described  as  follows.     The  ^leduncle 


Pio.  204.— L 
tlftra  aft«r  Darwin. 
Seen  iioinewhat  diagon- 
ally from  the  carinal  side, 
e,  Carina ;  t,  terguro ;  s, 
scutum ;  p,  peduncle. 


Fig.  205.— OrganlBatiOB  of  Lepas,  after 
Clans.  The  right  half  of  the  fold  of  the 
body  integument  with  its  calcareous  plates 
removed,  t,  Tergum  ;  «,  scutum ;  c,  carina ; 
m,  closing  muscle  of  the  scuta;  {,  liver; 
od,  oviduct;  op,  ovarium;  cd,  cement 
glands ;  ai,  anterior  (adhering)  antenna ;  t, 
testes ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  p,  cirrus-shaped 
penis.  ^ 

(orresponds  with  the  prolonged  anterior  portion  of  the  Crustacean  head,  which  has 
become  attached,  and  which  still  carries  on  its  anterior  end  the  much-simplifi^ 
anterior  antennae  in  the  shape  of  very  small  adhering  organs  (Fig.  205,  o^).  The  shell 
is  an  integumental  fold  arising  from  the  posterior  head  region.  It  answers  to  the 
shell  or  shield  of  other  Crustaceans.  In  the  chitinous  integument  of  this  fold  in  the 
Cirrepedia,  however,  there  arise  by  calcification  the  various  calcareous  plates,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  part  of  the  indistinctly  segmented  body  enclosed 
by  the  shell  which  lies  anteriorly  next  the  peduncle  corresponds  with  the  posterior 
head  re^on,  while  the  remainder,  which  carries  the  tendril-like  feet,  answ^ers  to  the 
thorax  of  an  Entomostracan ;  and  in  addition  to  these  parts  there  is  a  small  trun- 
cated portion    representing  a  reduced  abdomen.      The    abdomen  carries  a  long 
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Fig.  206.— Oase  qf  Balaniu 
Hameri,  from  the  side  (after  Dar- 
win),   s,  Scutum ;  ^  tergum. 


appendage,  the  male  copulatory  organ  (p).    Tliis  is  bent  fons'ards  on  the  ventral  side, 

and  lies  between  the  tendril-like  feet.     The  thorax  consists  of  6  indistinct  segments. 
In  LejMs  we  find,  as  already  mentioned,  5  shell  pieces  or  calcareous  plates  of  tlie 

integtmiental  fold  (mantle),  one  unpaired  and  four  paired.    Tlie  unpaired  piece  (<•)  \m 

on  the  dorsal  side  and  is  called  the  carina.     The  paired  pieces  (s,  t)  lie  to  the  right 

and  left ;  thd  anterior  are  called  the  scuta,  the  posterior  the  terga.    The  cleft  hi  the 

mantle  or  shell  lies  posteriorly  and  ventrally.     Accessory  shell  pieces,  impaired  as 

well  as  paired,  may  be  found  in  addition  to  the  above. 

In  the  Balanidoc  (Figs*  206  and  207),  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lepadidtc,  the 
attached  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  not  prolongeil 
like  a  stalk.  The  mantle  forms  by  calcification  several 
strongly  united  shell  pieces  which  surround  the  My 
like  a  rampart,  to  which  the  scuta  and  terga  form  a 
kind  of  movable  lid. 

In  the  Ahdominalia^  which  live  in  the  sheik  of 
CirHpedcs  and  Molluscs^  the  number  of  the  thoraoic 
segments  is  reduced,  and  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a 
flask-shaped  mantle  which  docs  not  calcify,  as  the 
shell  of  the  host  affords  sufficient  protection.  The 
Apoda  live  parasitically,  like  the  Abdamhialla,  in 
the  mantle  of  other  Cirripedes.  The  mantle  fold 
does  not  here  attain  development.  The  body  of  11 
segments  assumes  the  form  of  a  fly -maggot,  har- 

ing  lost  the  tendril-like  feet.     The  Crustacean  body  sufl*ers  the  greatest  degree  of 

degradation  in  the  Bhizoccphala,   which   live  x>arasitically  on  the   abdomen 

Decapoda.     In  this  case  we 

find    only  an    unsegmented 

sac  (Fig.  208),  entirely  devoid 

of    limbs,    containing    the 

viscera    (testes,    germarium, 

cement    glands,     ganglion), 

and     itself     envelo^jed     in 

another  outer  sac-like  mem- 
brane.   This  outer  membrane 

which  surroimds   the  brood 

cavity  has  been  considered, 

erroneously  it  appears,  as  the 

mantle.     An  aperture  in  it 

leading    to    the    exterior  is 

termed  the  cloaca.    The  body 

is  attached  to  that  of  the 

host  by  means  of   a  short 

peduncle.       On    this    stalk 

of    attachment    arise    long 

branched     filaments    which 

penetrate    the  body  of  the 

host  and  conduct    nourish- 
ment from  its  body  to  the 


of 


CD  ^  "^^  IPO 

Fio.  207.— BalanuB  tintinabulum,  after  removal  of  the 
right  half  of  the  calcareous  ring,  o-o^  Edges  of  the  apcrturt 
of  the  ring  tk ;  sc,  scutum  ;  t,  tergum ;  ax,  anterior  (adherin::) 
antennffi ;  ov,  ovarium ;  ovi,  oviduct ;  100,  fismale  genital  >pcr- 
tnre ;  m,  muscles  for  moving  the  scuta  and  terga ;  »/,  masculn:^ 
adductor  scutorum  (after  DarwlnX 

parasite  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  roots  of  a  plant  convey  nourishment 
out  of  the  earth. 

The  Khisocephala  are  classed  as  a  special  order  of  the  Entomostraca  {Kenirop- 
nidce).     It  is  from  th%ir  ontogeny  alone  that  we  learn  that  they  are  Crustaceans  at 
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all  and  nearly  related  to  the  Cirripedes,  In  the  course  of  their  development  they 
(>ass  through  stages  similar  to  those  of  the  Cirripedes^  free-shimming  and  provided 
with  Crustacean  limbs. 

In  many  (Hrripedes  there  are  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  hermaphrodite 
iudiTiduals,  oomplementary  dwarf  malM  differently  formed,  which  will  be  referred 
to  later. 

II.  Leptostraca. 

In  the  segmentation  of  the  trunk,  the  Leptoitraca  (Fig.  196)  take  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  Entomostnua  (especially  Fhyllopoda)  and  Mcdacostraea.  As 
in  the  latter,  the  thorax  which  follows  the  head  consists  of  «ight  limb -bearing 
segments,  here  very  short  but  distinct.     After  the  thorax  comes  the  well-develoj»ed 


Fig.  208.— Saoonllna  Gardni  in  sUu  on  the  host  (after  a  Bomewhat  diagranimatic  original  drawing 
by  Professor  Delage,  Paris).  &r,  Branchial  region ;  {,  hepatic  region ;  d,  intestinal  region  of  the  host 
{Carcium) ;  fcs,  body ;  p,  peduncle  of  the  Sacculina ;  m5,  basilar  membrane  out  of  which  the  roots  of 
the  parasite  proceed. 

powerful  abdomen  consisting  of  8  segments,  i.e.  of  one  more  segment  than  the 
t3r|)ical  Mdlacostra/ian  abdomen  of  7  segments.  The  abdomen  is  further  followed 
by  the  2  so-called  fiircal  processes.  Only  the  6  anterior  abdominal  segments  carry 
limbs.  The  6  limb-bearing  abdominal  segments  must  correspond  with  the  6  anterior 
abdominal  segments  of  the  Malacostraca.  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  posterior  head 
region  an  integnmental  fold  arises,  which  in  the  shape  of  a  delicate  laterally 
compressed  bivalve  shell  covers  the  thorax  and  the  4  anterior  abdominal  segments, 
bat  does  not  fuse  with  theuL  This  shell  also,  like  the  corresponding  shells  of  many 
Enlomostraea^  covers  a  large  part  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  196).  The  head  carries  on  each 
side  a  stalked  compound  (facet)  eye. 

III.  nalaoostraca. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  specially  to  be  noticed  in  the  segmentation  of  the  body 
of  this  large  division. 

VOL.  I  X 
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Firtt.— Apart  from  the  unsegmented  head,  which  carries  the  typical  number 
of  limbs  (5  pairs),  the  trunk  always  consists  of  two  regions,  the  thorax  and  the 
abdomen.  They  both  have  a  constant  number  of  segments,  tbe  fonner  8,  the 
latter  7.  Each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  i^ 
typically  provided  with  a  pair  oT  limbs.  The  limbs  of  the  6th  abdominal  segment 
often  form  vrith  the  7th  or  terminal  segment  a  candal  or  rowing  fin. 

Second. — The  segments  of  the  thorax  show  a  tendency  to  fuse  with  the  hearl. 
Either  the  first  segment  or  several  anterior  segments  fuse  with  the  head  to  fonn  as 
incomplete  cephalo-thorax,  or  all  the  thoracic  segments  unite,  and  with  the  heail 
form  a  complete  oephalo-thorax,  which  then  shows  external  signs  of  the  original 
segmentation  only  on  the  ventral  side. 

Arthrostraca  {Amphipoday  Jsopoda,  and  Anisopoda). — The  foremost  tliom-io 
segment  is  fused  with  the  head.  Seven  thoracic  segments  thus  remain  free  (Fig. 
197).  The  eyes  are  sessile  {EdriophthalnuUa).  In  the  Amphipoda  the  body  i^ 
laterally  compressed.  The  CaprellidoB  {Amphipoda)  (Fig.  198)  present  many 
important  peculiarities.  The  2d  thoracic  segment  is  also  fused  with  the  head, 
so  that  only  6  thoracic  segments  are  left  free.  The  abdomen  is  reduced  to  i 
stump.  The  body  of  the  Isopoda  is  dorso-ventrally  flattened.  In  a  few  Is(jpotk 
even  more  thoracic  segments  become  fused  with  the  head.  Thus  in  the  Pranizida 
{Anceus)  the  3d  thoracic  segment  is  comprised  in  the  incomplete  cephalo-thonx. 
A  shell-fold,  though  as  a  rule  wanting  in  the  Arthrostracay  is  foifbd  in  the  Anisopadv, 
although  slightly  developed.  In  these  latter  the  2  anterior  thoracic  segments 
are  fused  with  the  head.  In  parasitic  Isopoda  the  metamerism  of  the  body  may  W 
indistinct  and  obliterated,  and  the  body  itself  become  asymmetrical. 

Thoracostraca. — A  shell-fold  is  everywhere  developed,  proceeding  from  the  head : 
this,  as  a  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  fuses  dorsally  with  the  integument  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  thoracic  segments,  but,  unlike  the  corresponding  integumental  fol'l 
of  the  Entomostraca  and  Leptostnua,  it  only  covers  the  thorax,  never  the  extrenutit> 
and  the  abdomen.  On  the  head  (except  in  the  Cumaxiea)  there  are  2  stalked  facet- 
eyes  (PodophthalmcUa). 

I.  Comacea  (Fig.  199). — The  cephalo-thoracic  shield, remains  small ;  thecephal«> 
thorax  includes  the  3  or  4  anterior  thoracic  segments ;  the  4  or  5  posterior  on'^> 
remain  free  and  distinct  from  one  another.  The  abdomen  is  long  and  slender, 
and  distinctly  segmented.  In  the  female  it  carries  no  feet ;  the  6th  segment  only 
has  on  each  side  a  pair  of  biramose  stylet-like  limbs.  The  two  eyes  (when  present 
are  fused  into  one  unpaired  eye,  or  are  very  close  to  one  another. 

II.  Stomatopoda  (Fig.  200).— The  cephalo-thoracic  shield  is  fused  with  the  ino>: 
anterior  thoracic  segments  and  covers  the  thorax  with  the  exception  of  its  :3 
posterior  segments  which  remain  free.  The  broad  abdomen  is  very  strongly 
develoi)ed,  and  longer  than  the  cephalo-thorax.  The  strongly  developed  lamellate 
limbs  of  the  6th  abdominal  segment  form  Avith  the  limbless  terminal  segment  (telsoit! 
an  imposing  caudal  plate  (swimming  fin). 

III.  Schisopoda  (Fig.  201).— The  soft-skinned  cephalo-thoracic  shield  generally 
covers  the  whole  thorax,  and  fuses  with  the  dorsal  integument  of  a  varying  number  •/ 
its  segments.  One  or  more  segments,  however,  always  remain  unfused.  In  W-^ 
MysidoR  the  last  5,  in  the  Euphausida  only  the  last  thoracic  segment,  remaiib 
unfused.    Abdomen  elongated  and  strong,  ending  in  a  swimming  fin. 

lY.  Decapoda  (Figs.  202  and  203).— The  strong  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  whicb 
occasionally  becomes  through  calcification  of  its  chitinous  integument  as  hard  a- 
stone,  generally  covers  the  whole  thorax,  and  is  also  fused  with  the  dorsal  integ^:- 
ment  of  the  thoracic  segments.  A  complete  cephalo-thorax  is  thus  formed.  Vif 
pleura  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  which  project  freely  downwards  at  the  sides,  cover  tb^' 
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two  respiratory  cavities,  and  are  called  gill  coven  or  tannchiMte^tet.  The  form 
and  dimenaions  of  the  abdomen  are  very  various.  In  the  Macrura  the  abdomen 
is  strongly  developed.  In  the  good  swimmers  (t,g,  CarididoR)  the  whole  body 
is  laterally  compressed,  while  in  those  Macrura  which  generally  crawl,  or  only  swim 
occasionally  and  not  well  {Astacida,  FalinuridoCy  Galathcideef  Thdhssinida^,  it  is 
more  or  less  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  The  abdomen  always  ends  in  a  strong  caudal 
fin  (terminal  segment  with  the  limbs  of  the  6th  abdominal  segment).  In  the  Faguridw 
(hermit  crabs),  which  live  in  empty  mollusc  shells,  the  last  thoracic  segment  is 
sejiarate  and  not  fused  with  the  cephalo-thorax ;  the  abdomen,  which  is  covered 
by  the  mollusc  shell,  is  soft-skinned,  the  caudal  fin  reduced  and  bent  round  for- 
wards. The  Brachyura  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  is  reduced 
to  a  small  plate,  which  is  bent  forward  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  so 
that  in  looking  at  these  Crustaceans  from  above  only  the  cephalo-thorax  can  be  seen. 
The  abdominal  limbs  are  reduced  in  number  and  form.    The  caudal  fin  is  atrophied. 

B.  The  Extremities. 

According  to  the  scheme  sketched  above  of  the  segmentation  of 
the  Crustacean  body,  every  segment  except  the  last  is  provided  with  a 
pair  of  jointed  extremities  which  articulate  ventrally  and  laterally 
with  the  body.  In  order  to  complete  the  scheme  with  reference  to 
the  limbs,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  limbs  of  the  most  anterior 
segment  and  the  rest  The  first  pair  are  not  biramose,  but  consist  of 
a  single  row  of  consecutive  joints.  All  the  other  pairs  are  biramose. 
In  such  a  biramose  limb  we  distinguish  3  parts ;  the  shaft  or  stem 
(protopodlte),  the  inner  branch  (endopodite),  and  the  outer  branch 
(exopodite).  The  shaft  consists  of  2  joints,  a  proximal  joint  articu- 
lating with  the  body,  and  a  distal  joint  carrying  the  2  branches. 
The  2  branches  themselves  are  again  jointed;  the  inner  branch  is 
turned  towards  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  the  outer  branch  away 
from  it 

The  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  undergo  the  most  various  transforma- 
tions according  to  the  special  functions  they  perform.  They  can 
always,  however,  be  referred  back  to  the  typical  forms,  the  first  pair 
to  the  unbranched  (uniramose)  form,  and  all  the  rest  to  the  biramose 
form. 

This  typical  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Nauplius,  which  is  the 
youngest  Crustacean  larva,  universally  found  among  the  Entomostraca 
and  occurring  also  in  a  few  Mahcostraca,  The  Nauplius,  which 
hatches  from  the  egg,  is  unsegmented,  and  always  possesses  3  pairs  of 
appendages,  the  first  uniramose,  the  second  and  third  biramose. 

The  limbs  of  the  Nauplius  become  in  all  cases  the  three  anterior 
pairs  of  limbs  of  the  adult  animal.  The  most  anterior  pair  becomes 
the  anterior  antennas,  the  second  the  posterior  antennae,  and  the 
third  the  mandibles  of  the  adult.  In  the  course  of  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  Nauplius,  which  are  accompanied  by  numerous  moults, 
the  larval  body  elongates  into  the  adult  animal,  and  behind  the 
appendages  of  the  Nauplius  new  appendages  bud  from  the  body  as  a 
rule  in   order   from    before    backward.      All   these   newly   formed 
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appendages  originate  as  biramose  limbs ;  the  biramose  character  may. 
however,  be  more  or  less  indistinct,  or  may  even  be  lost  as  the  limbs 
develop  into  the  corresponding  limbs  of  the  adult 

In  attempting  a  comparative  review  of  the  limbs  throughout  the 
class  of  the  Crustacea,  only  the  most  important  points  can  be  touched 
upon.  The  setae  with  which  they  are  often  provided,  and  whose  form 
and  arrangement  are  extremely  important  for  classification,  cannot 
here  be  taken  into  consideration. 


1.  The  Limbs  of  the  Head. 

In  all  the  Crustacea  the  head  carries  &  pairs  of  limbs,  which  are 
called,  following  the  order  from  before  backward,  the  anterior  antenna, 
posterior  antennae,  mandibles,  anterior  maxillae,  and  posterior  maxillae. 
The  3  anterior  pairs  correspond  with  the  3  pairs  of  limbs  of  the 
Nauplius, 

a.  The  AnterioF  Antennae  (Antennules)  (Fig.  209). 

These  lie  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  consist  typically  of  a  single 
row  of  joints.  As  a  rule  they  function  as  organs  of  touch,  but  usually 
also  carry  the  olfactory  organs,  and  occasionally  the  auditory  organs. 


Fio.  209.— Anterior  antemuB  (antennuleB)  of  varloui  Onistaoaajis.  A,  Of  Astaats  (after 
Hnzloy) ;  o,  auditory  sac.  B,  Of  Munnopsis  typica,  Itopod  6  (after  San).  C,  Of  Nebalia  Geoffrvni  6 
(after  Olaui),  withoat  the  setee ;  pl^  plate.  D,  Of  Cyclops  $emtlatus  6  (after  Glaus) ;  rf,  olCaetoiT 
haiis.    Et  Of  Daphnia  pidex  (after  Loydlg) ;  r/  ol&ctory  hairs ;  g^  ganglion. 

EntomoBtraca.~In  all  Fntomostraca  the  antennules  consifit  typically  of  a  single 
row  of  joints.  In  the  Fhyllopoda  (Fig.  209,  E)  they  are  small,  carry  nunieron^ 
olfactory  hairs,  and  are  called  feelers  or  olfactory  antennae.  In  the  Ostracoda  (Fij:- 
193)  they  are  strongly  developed  and  occasionally  provided  with  olfactoiy  hairs,  but 
chiefly  function  as  locomotory  organs  for  crawling  and  swimming.  The  anterior 
antennte  of  the  Copepoda  are  strongly  developed  as  swimming  feet  in  the  free-swim- 
ming forms,  and  are  longer  than  any  of  the  other  limbs  (Fig.  194).  They  carrr 
olfactory  hairs,  and  serve  in  the  males  as  organs  for  seizing  and  holding  the  fem^l^ 
during  coptilation  (Fig.  209,  D).     In  the  parasitic  forms  they  are  usually  mucli 
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shortened.  The  anterior  antenne  of  the  Cirripedia  (Figs.  205  and  207)  are  very 
small,  and  can  no  longer  be  called  limbs.  The  cement  glands,  whose  secretion  serves 
for  fastening  the  body  to  the  surface  it  rests  on,  open  on  them.  These  antennae,  as 
well  as  all  other  limbs,  are  wanting  in  the  Rhizoetphala,  In  all  Cirripedes,  however, 
even  in  the  Rhizoeephala,  they  are  well  developed  in  the  free-swimming  young 
forms  (the  Nauplitu  and  the  so-called  C^rpm-like  larva). 

Leptostraca. — In  Nebalia  (Fig.  209,  C)  the  antennules  are  well  developed.  They 
consist  of  a  4-jointed  shaft  which  carries  two  appendages,  one  in  the  form  of  a  plate  ; 
the  other,  which  is  slender  and  flagellate,  has  many  joints  and  carries  olfactory 
filaments.  These  two  appendages  can  in  no  wise  be  considered  as  the  exopodite  and 
endopodite  of  a  biramose  limb,  as  these  latter  always  arise  from  the  2d  (distal)  joint 
of  the  shaft  or  protopodite.  The  shaft,  with  its  many-jointed  flagellum,  corresponds 
with  the  undivided  uniramose  antenna.     The  plate  is  a  new  formation. 

Malacostraca. — Here  also  the  anterior  antennae  are  well  developed  and  provided 
with  olfactory  filaments.  They  usually  consist  of  a  3-  or  4-jointed  shaft  and  2 
liagella,  one  of  which  (accessory  flagellum)  is  a  secondary  production  of  the 
antennule  (Fig.  209,  A),  There  are  sometimes  2  accessory  flagella,  and  some- 
times they  are  altogether  wanting  (i>opo<2a),  and  in  this  latter  case  the  antennule 
^hows  its  typical  uniramose  form  (Fig.  209,  B),  The  form  of  the  Malacostramn 
antennules  varies  very  much  in  details  ;  it  shows  more  or  less  considerable  variations 
in  the  two  sexes.  That  the  antennules  of  the  Malacostraca  also  were  originally 
uniramose  as  opposed  to  all  the  other  biramose  appendages,  and  that  the  accessory 
tlogella  are  new  formations,  is  prinoi[)ally  proved  by  the  Naupliua  larva  which 
cxxnirs  in  some  of  the  Malacostraca ;  its  first  pair  of  limbs  (the  later  antennules) 
Iteing  always  uniramose. 

b.  The  Posterior  AntennsB  (Fig.  210). 

These  correspond  with  the  2d  pair  of  limbs  of  the  NaupliuSy  being 
its  first  pair  of  biramose  limbs,  and  often  serve  as  feelers.  They'  con- 
sist typically  of  the  2-jointed  shaft  or  protopodite,  an  outer  branch 
(exopodite)  and  an  inner  branch  (endopodite).  They  appear  in  this 
fonn  in  many  Entomostraca. 

EntomoBtraca. — Among  the  Phyllopoda  the  posterior  antennae  appear  in  the 
Cladoeera  as  strong  biramose  rowing  antennae  (Fig.  192).  In  Apiis  they  are  reduced, 
and  in  Branchiptis  transformed  into  pincers.  Among  the  Oatracoda  in  the  Halocy- 
prklx  and  CyprinidoR  they  are  biramose  swimming  feet.  The  exopodite  is,  however, 
considerably  reduced,  and  in  the  male  supplied  with  seizing  hooks.  In  the  Cypri- 
didcB  and  CytheridcB,  however,  they  are  uniramose,  i.e,  without  exopodite.  The 
IHsterior  antennse  of  most  Copcpoda  are  clinging  organs.  In  a  few  free-living  forms 
they  are  typically  biramose  (Fig.  210,  D\  in  othei-s  uniramose,  consisting  of  several 
joints  (Fig.  210,  (7).  In  the  parasitic  Copcpoda,  however,  they  appear  degenerated 
into  short  simple  clinging  hooks  (Fig.  210,  E),  The  posterior  antenn®  are  always 
wanting  in  adult  Cirripedes. 

LeptoBtraca  (Nebalia)  (Fig.  196). —The  posterior  antennae  consist  of  a  3-jointed 
shaft  and  a  many-jointed  flagellum,  which  is  unusually  long  in  the  male.  The  exo- 
IxKlite  is  wanting. 

Malacostraca. — In  this  division  the  posterior  antennae  is  very  commonly  a 
5-jointed  shaft  and  a  thin  (ringed)  many-jointed  flagellum,  the  2d  joint  of  the 
shaft  carrying  a  scale  (squame).  This  structure  of  the  posterior  antennae  is  to  be 
explained  as  follows.     The  first  2  joints  of  the  shaft  answer  to  the  protopodite. 
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the  3  other  joints  together  with  the  flagellum  to  the  endopodite,  and  the  scale 
to  the  exopodite,  of  a  typical  biramose  limb.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  2d 
antennjB  of  the  Malacostracan  larvae  {NauplixiSf  Protozoaa)  show  the  tyi>ical  biramose 
stnicture,  the  exopodite  (which  is  often  still  jointed)  being  transformed  in  the  oouRie 
of  development  into  the  squame  of  the  antenna  in  the  adult.  Tlie  3  distal  joints  of 
the  shaft  are  thus  only  the  3  proximal  joints  of  the  endojwdite  enlarged. 

Arthrostraca. — Amphipoda^  the  squame  (exopodite)  is  wanting.  In  the  female 
HyjyericUx  th£  antennae  are  rudimentary.  Isopoda^  8(|uame  wanting.  In  Bopyrida 
and  Entoniscidm  the  antennae  nidimentar}\     AnUopoda,  squame  present  in  Apseudei. 


Fio.  210.— Seoond  or  poiterlor  antennsD  of  yarloni  Omitaoeani,  A,  lolantba  aoanthonotni, 
J^r,pod  (after  Baddard)!  B,  Bnlimnadla  taxana,  larva  (after  Paokard).  C,  Oyolops  signatoi 
(after  Uljanln).  D,  Pseudooalanni  elongatus  (after  Bnkdy).  £,  Treblni  oandatna,  parasitic 
topejiod  (after  Kroyer).  F,  EiiUmnadia  Agaulirtl,  adult  Phyllopod  (aft«r  Paokard).  G-I, 
Euphausia  peUudda  (after  San).  G,  Last  Furcilia  stage ;  H,  first  Cyrtopia  stage  ;  /,  young  Evyh- 
af'sia.  K,  Afltaoui  fluvlatilia  (after  Huxley);  go,  aperture  of  the  green  gland  (antennal  gland): 
er,  exopodite  (squame) ;  en,  endopodite  with  flagellum ;  /,  proximal ;  //,  distal  joint  of  the  proto- 
p^xlite. 

Thoracostraca.— Ct^nuz^a,  antennae  without  squame,  in  the  male  with  unusu- 
ally long  flagellum,  in  the  female  rudimentary.  Stomatqpoda,  with  large  squame. 
ScJiizopoda^  with  well  -  developed  squame  (Fig.  210,  (?-/).  Decapoda,  except  the 
Brachyuray  with  squame  (Fig.  210,  K)^  the  outer  being  the  posterior  antennae. 

The  antennal  glands  which  have  been  observed  both  in  the  Enlomostraca  and  the 
Malacostraca  show  a  constant  relation  to  the  2d  antenuie.  That  is  to  say,  they 
always  open  on  the  basal  joint  of  their  protopodites. 

c.  The  Mandibles  (Fig.  211). 

The  mandibles  correspond  with  the  3d  pair  of  extremities  (the  2d 
pair  of  biramose  feet)  of  the  Nauplius.  They  lie  to  the  front  at 
the  side  of  the  mouth  and  serve  for  mastication.     They  are  origin- 
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ally  typicaDy  biramose,  but  appear  in  various  ways  transformed  in 
consequence  of  having  undertaken  the  function  of  mastication.  It 
is  always  the  basal  joint  of  the  protopodite,  as  that  lying  nearest  the 
mouth,  which  changes  into  a  variously  formed,  hard,  masticatory 
portion  (corpus  mandibulare),  and  is  often  toothed  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  mouth ;  the  rest  of  the  limb  is  more  or  less  degenerated. 

Entomoetraca.— In  the  Phyllopoda  (Fig.  211,  ^  the  mandible  is  reduced  to  the 
horny  masticatory  portion.  The  mandibles  of  the  Ostraeoda  {H)  have  retained  the 
typical  form.  The  strongly  developed  masticatory  joint  is  followed  by  a  segmented 
''feeler,*'  whose  first  joint  (corresponding  with  the  distal  joint  of  the  protopodite) 
may  carry  a  little  fan-like  plate.  This  represents  the  exopodite,  while  the  feeler, 
with  the  exception  of  its  first  joint,  represents  the  endopodite.  The  mandibles  in 
the  free -living  Copepoda  (J?,  F)  are  toothed  masticators  (hence  Onathostomata) 


Fio.  211.— Mandlblai  of  various  Gnutaoeani.  A,  Ludfer.  Nauplivs  (after  Brooks).  B,  NebaUa 
9  (after  GlaniX  C,  OampylaipU  noduloia,  Cunuuean  (after  San).  D,  A  lanra  of  Branchlpos,  0.8 
mio.  long  (after  Glaus).  E,  Notodelphys  Almaiinll  (after  Thorell).  J^,  Oyolops  tennloomis  (after 
Cnaut).  G,  Apofl  luoaaanus  (after  Packard).  J7,  Zaitolaberls  aurantia,  Cytherid  Ostraeod  (after 
Dahl).  /,  Aitaons  fluviatUis  (after  Huxley) ;  J,  proximal,  //,  dUiUl  Joint  of  the  protopodite ;  ex, 
exopodite ;  en,  endopodite  (feeler) ;  fc,  masticatory  part  or  ridge. 

and  carry  feelers.  The  first  joint  of  the  feeler  (2d  joint  of  the  protopodite)  may 
carry  a  segmented  exopodite.  In  most  parasitic  forms  the  mandibles  are  changed 
into  stylet-shaped  organs  for  sucking  and  piercing  (Siphonostomata).  Among  the 
Cirripedes  the  mandibles  are  wanting  in  the  Rhizoccphala,  and  in  other  groups  are 
developed  as  masticatory  portions  without  feelers. 

Leptostraca  {B)  and  Malaoostraca  {A,  (7,  /).— The  exopodite  is  everywhere 
wanting ;  it  is  only  present  in  the  Naupliia  stage  of  a  few  Malacostraca.  The 
mandible  consists  of  the  basal  masticatory  or  cutting  joint,  and  a  frequently  3- 
jointed  feeler,  whose  first  joint  belongs  to  the  protopodite,  while  the  last  two 
represent  the  joints  of  the  endopodite.  The  feeler  may  here  and  there  be  wanting  ; 
it  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Cuinacea  ((7). 

We  see  from  the  above  review  that  among  all  Crustacea  only  the  Ostraeoda  and 
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the  Copepoda  (more  especially  the  latter)  still  retain  in  the  stnictore  of  the  man- 
dibles the  original  typical  biramose  form,  since  they  alone  retain  the  exopodite  in  the 
adult  animal. 

d.  The  Anterior  MaxillSB  (Fig.  212). 

These  lie,  in  all  Crustaceans,  close  to  the  mouth,  and  serve  chiefly 
for  mastication,  like  the  mandibles  and  the  posterior  maxillae.  The 
biramose  character  is  much  more  commonly  retained  in  them  than  in 
the  mandibles,  the  exopodite  being  more  frequently  present 

Entomostraoa. — Phyllopoda  {D\  the  anterior  maxillse  are  reduced  to  simple 
unjointed  masticatory  ridges  without  feelers.  In  the  Ostracoda  (B,  C)  also  the  m^- 
ticatory  ridge  is  the  principal  part,  but  there  is  a  feeler  as  well,  and  in  the  Cypridir 


Fig.  212.— Anterior  TnaTilliw  of  various  Omitaoeani.  A,  Notodelphyi  agilla  (after  Brady). 
B,  Oypridina  tteUlfera  (after  (nans).  C,  (Tythara  viildis  (after  ZenkerX  D,  Daplmla  Blmllli 
(after  Olans).  J?,  Enphansia  peUuoida,  last  CalyptopsU  stage  (after  O.  O.  Bars).  F,  Aitaeoi 
fluTiatills  (after  Huxley).  G,  Enphansia  pellnolda,  adult  (after  O.  O.  SarsX  H,  ParanebalU 
longlpes  (after  O.  O.  Bars),  ex,  Exopodite;  en,  endopodite;  k,  masticatory  ridge;  kj,  inner; 
k^t  outer  masticatory  ridge. 

and  CytheridcB  an  exopodite,  in  the  form  of  a  fan -like  plate,  which  is  vibratile,  and 
when  the  maxilla  moves  promotes  respiration.  The  anterior  maxillse  of  the  fret- 
living  Copepoda  (A)  have  masticatory  ridges,  feelers,  and  sometimes  also  fan-like 
exopodites ;  in  the  parasitic  forms,  on  the  contrary,  these  parts  are  much  reduced. 
The  anterior  maxillse  of  the  Cirripedia  are  simple  masticatory  ridges  without  feelers : 
they  are  wanting  in  the  JRhisocephala. 

Leptostraca. — The  anterior  maxillse  of  Nebalia  {H)  are  provided  with  two 
masticatory  ridges  (laciniae),  and  carry  a  long,  jointed,  whip-like  appendage,  which 
is  regarded  as  an  endopodite.  This  is  bent  backward  dorsally,  at  least  in  the 
female,  and  serves  for  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  shell  fold. 

Malacostraca  (JB;  F,  G),—The  maxillte  are  flatly  compressed.  The  exopodite  is 
often  wanting.  The  distal  joint  of  the  protopodite  carries  a  masticatory  rid^ 
(lacinia  interna),  and  so  does  the  basal  joint  of  the  endopodite  (lacinia  externa)- 
The  remaining  one  or  two  joints  of  the  endopodite  form  the  feeler  (palp). 
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Ontogeny  and  comparative  anatomy  enable  us  to  trace  back  the  anterior  maxillfe 
of  the  Malaeostraea  to  the  typical  biramoee  foot.  In  those  McUacostraca  which  pass 
through  free  Nauplius  and  Protozocsa  stages  the  maxillae  are  distinctly  recognisable 
as  consisting  of  a  protopodite  with  a  masticatory  ridge  on  the  distal  joint,  an  en- 
dopodite  of  two  or  more  joints  with  a  masticatory  ridge  on  the  basal  joint,  and  an 
exopodite  in  the  form  of  a  fan-like  plate.  The  exopodite  is  retained  as  a  vibratile 
fan-like  plate  in  most  Mysida  {Euphaiisia,  ThysanopuSf  Mysis\  and  in  a  very 
reduced  form  in  many  Decapoda, 

€.  The  Posterior  MaxillSB  (Fig.  213). 
The  posterior  maxillae  have  the  same  general  typical  structure  afi 


Fio.  213.— Second  or  posterior  TnaTilliw  of  various  Crustaoeans.  A^  LemsBa  branolLlalli 
i  (after  Olaus) ;  im,  edge  of  the  mouth ;  md^  mandible ;  mi,  anterior  maxilla ;  cl,  chitinons 
ridge ;  n^^  m^d,  anterior  and  posterior  maxillipedes.  B,  PensBldan  Lura  {AottesY)  (after  Olaus). 
C,  Euoopla  australls  (after  O.  O.  San).  D,  Paranaballa  longlpei  (after  O.  O.  Sars).  £,  Astaous 
fliiTiatills  (after  HuzleyX  -F,  Cyprldlna  masslnenslB  (after  Olaus).  G,  Oirolana  iplnlpet  (after 
Bchloedte).  H,  Oyolops  ooronatus ;  m^,  inner ;  Tn^b,  outer  maxillipede  (endo-  and  exo-podite  of  the 
2<l  inaxillaX  I,  Llmnooythere  Inolsa,  anterior  limb  (after  Dahl).  K,  Lytlanasia  umbo  (after  Goes). 
^1  LyaiotqiiiUa  maoulata  (after  Brooks).  /,  Proximal,  //,  distal  joint  of  the  protopodite ;  ki, 
lacinia  interna ;  fce,  lacinia  externa ;  a,  &,  divisions  of  the  same.;  en,  endopodite  (palp,  feeler) ;  ex^ 
exopodite  (&n  plate).  In  G:  ^i,  Lacinia  interna;  k^,  %-3,  divided  lacinia  externa;  k,  masticatory 
ri<l^e  (lacinia).    In  X :  1  and  2,  joints  of  the  endopodite.  ; 

the  anterior,  and  like  the  latter  serve  for  mastication.      But  they 
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often  show  more  clearly  than  the  anterior  maxillae  the  biramose 
character ;  e.g.  in  the  Malacostraca  the  exopodite  is  almost  everywhere 
retained  as  a  vibratile  plate. 

Entomofiraca. — In  the  Phyllopoda,  the  posterior  maxillae  are,  like  the  anterior, 
reduced  to  simple  masticatory  ridges.  In  the  Cladoeera  they  are  indeed  only  to  be 
found  in  the  embryo. 

Tlie  posterior  maxilla  of  the  Ostracoda  {F,  I)  show  very  various  arrangements. 
They  sometimes  function  almost  exclusively  as  masticatory  organs,  sometimes  they 
are  locomotory  organs  as  well,  sometimes  only  the  latter.  In  the  first  case  the 
masticatory  ridge  is  well  developed,  the  endopodite  (feeler)  small  and  2-jointed 
the  exopodite  (fan  plate)  either  rudimentary  {Cypris)  or  very  strongly  developed 
{Cypridiiia).  In  the  second  case  the  endopodite  is  longer  and  many-jointed.  In  the 
third  case  the  maxilla  is  formed  Uke  an  ordinary  limb  and  the  fan  plate  has  dis- 
appeared. The  arrangement  of  the  posterior  maxillae  in  the  Copepoda  is  very  in- 
teresting (Af  S).  The  endopodite  and  exopodite  are  here  retained  as  appendages, 
which  are  usually  jointed.  Instead,  however,  of  their  being  placed  on  a  protopodite, 
they  are  inserted  direct  on  the  body,  so  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  them 
as  special  limbs.  They  have  been  called  anterior  and  posterior  maxillipedes.  In 
the  parasitic  Copepoda  they  serve  as  clinging  organs  and  end  in  hooks.  In  the 
ArffulidcB  (Fig.  195,  p.  291)  each  of  the  anterior  maxillipedes  is  changed  into  a 
large  adhering  disc.  The  posterior  maxillie  of  the  Cirripedia  are  small,  much 
reduced,  and  fused  together  into  a  sort  of  lower  lip.  They  are  wanting  in  the 
BhizoocphcLla. 

Leptostraca  (2)).— The  2d  maxillae  of  Nebalia  are  biramose,  with  protopodite, 
endopodite,  and  exopodite.  The  protopodite  carries  8  lobate  masticatory  ridges. 
The  endopodite  has  2  joints.  The  exopodite  is  unjointed  and  narrow,  and  is  s 
transition  form  between  the  jointed  branch  and  the  broad  flat  fan  plate. 

Malacostraca  (B,  E^  O^  iT,  X).— The  posterior  maxillae  are  more  easily  recognised 
as  metamorphosed  biramose  feet  than  the  anterior  maxillae,  in  that  they  (except  in 
the  Arthrostram)  have  retained  besides  the  protopodite  and  the  endopodite  the  exo- 
podite as  the  so-called  fan  plate.  The  protopodite  generally  carries  2  masticatory 
ridges  (laciniae),  one  on  the  proximal,  the  other  on  the  distal  joint  These  lacini^r 
are  often  divided. 

The  posterior  maxillae  of  the  Arthrostraca  are  very  much  simplified,  most  of  all 
in  the  Amphipoda  (K)^  where  the  exo-  and  endo-podite  are  wanting,  and  both  the 
masticatory  ridges  of  the  protopodite  are  simple.  In  the  Isopoda  the  lacinia  of  the 
distal  joint  of  the  protopodite  is  divided ;  the  exo-  and  endo-podite  are  wanting.  In  the 
land  Isopoda  and  the  parasitic  forms  even  the  protox>odite,  with  the  masticatory 
ridges,  is  more  or  less  degenerated. 

In  the  Th^oraeoatraca  the  posterior  maxilke  of  the  Schizopoda  (C)  show  the  arrange- 
ment above  described  as  characteristic  of  the  Malacostra^ca.  Both  masticatory  ridges 
ai*e  divided  {Thysanopus,  Euphatisia),  or  the  proximal  remains  undivided  {Mysis, 
Lophogaster,  Siriellaf  Eticopia).  In  the  Cunuicea  the  endopodite  (palp)  is  wanting, 
and  the  exo|x>dite  is  small.  In  the  Stomatopoda  the  exopodite  is  wanting,  but  on  the 
other  hand  fan-like  lobes  are  developed  on  the  2-jointed  endopodite.  The  proximal 
masticatory  ridge  is  undivided,  the  distal  divided.  In  the  Decapoda  (-8,  E)  the 
proximal  as  well  as  the  distal  masticatory  ridge  is  divided ;  the  endopodite  (palp 
or  feeler)  is  small  and  uiyointed  (in  the  larva  only  has  it  two  or  more  joints),  and 
the  exopodite  is  well  developed  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  plate,  with  a  crescent-shapeil 
process  directed  backwards,  which  regulates  the  streaming  of  water  in  the  branchial 
cavity. 
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We  may  here  in  passing  notice  certain  peculiar  processes  which  in 
the  Thoracostraca  and  a  few  Eniomostraca  (Ostracoda  and  Copepoda)  rise 
independently  between  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  on  the  ventral 
integument  of  the  head,  and  are  called  paragnatha.  They  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  limbs,  as  they  are  never  innervated  by  special 
ganglia.  They  may  perhaps  represent  the  proximal  masticatory  ridges 
of  the  anterior  maxillae  which  have  become  independent.  In  Apseudes 
(Anisopoda)  a  ridge-like  portion  is  marked  off  from  them. 

2.  The  Limbs  of  the  Trunk. 

The  limbs  of  the  trunk  can  be  deduced  from  biramose  feet.  Their 
number  varies  in  the  Entomosiraca,  but  is  constant  in  the  Malacostraca. 
In  the  latter  we  always  distinguish,  in  correspondence  with  the 
segmentation  of  the  trunk,  8  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  and  6  pairs  of 
abdominal  limbs  or  pleopoda. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  assuming  that  the  trunk 
appendages  of  the  Entovu>straca  correspond  with  those  of  the  Malor 
dx^traca,  pair  with  pair  from  before  backwards. 


a.  Entomostraca  (Fig.  215). 

Phyllopoda. — The  Branchiopoda  and  Cladocera  must  be  described  separately. 
Branchiopoda  (Fig.  214  ;  Fig.  216,  (7) :  the  numerous  (10  to  86)  pairs  of  trunk  limbs  are 
formed  pretty  much  alike.  They  are 
wanting  on  a  varying  number  of  pos- 
terior (abdominal)  segments.  All  the 
limbs  are  leaf -shaped  swimming  feet 
with  branchial  appendages.  They  also 
serve  for  whirling  food  within  reach. 
Tlieir  structure  is  essentially  as  follows. 
An  unjointed  or  indistinctly  jointed  stem 
carries  on  its  inner  side  (that  turned  to 
the  median  plane  of  the  body)  6  appen- 
dages or  lobes  (endites)  and  on  the  outer 
side  a  flat  respiratory  plate  and  a  pouch-  or 
sac-like  branchial  appendage  (epipodite). 
It  is  at  present  impossible,  without 
straining,  to  deduce  all  these  parts  from 
the  typical  component  parts  of  a  biramose  p,o.  214.— Apui.  Transverse  section  In  the 
limb.  The  respiratory  plate  is  generally  neighbonrhood  of  the  7th  or  8th  pair  of  feet, 
held  to  be  an  exopodite.     In  the  Limna-    ^^  Heart ;  d,  intestine ;  or,  ovaries ;  bro,  ventral 

diad<E    {Limrutis,    EsUuria,    Umnadia)   f'^'^'t'Zt^^^^^l^^n^^Tr^^^ 

.,  ^  ,^       «J      .        -      .        .       -  (»)  and  the  body;  1-6,  endites ;  or,  gills ;  oc,  respir- 

there  are  10  to  27  pairs  of  swimming  feet,    ^tory  plate  (after  Packard). 

The  respiratory  plate  is  divided  into  two. 

The  Apodidce  {Aptis)  usually  possess  36-60  pairs  of  swimming  feet.     The  endites 

are  jointed,  and  may  be  described  as  flagellate  appendages  ;  they  are  very  long  (the 

5th  especially)  on  the  1st  pair  of  swimming  feet.     The  11th  pair  of  feet  carry  on 
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each  side  a  basin-like  brood  csapsule  serving  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  fonned  out 
of  the  shaft  and  its  respiratory  plate.  Each  of  the  limb-bearing  trunk  segments  lying 
behind  the  11th  carries  several  (up  to  6)  pairs  of  swimming  feet,  gradually  diminishing 

in  size,  an  arrangement  which  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  explained.  The 
Branchiopoda  [Branchipus)  gener- 
ally possess  11  pairs  of  swimming 
feet. 

The  Cladocera  (Fig.  215,  A\  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Branchio- 
podtty  are  distinguished  by  the 
small  number  (4  to  6)  of  their  trunk 
limbs.  The  special  form  of  these 
trunk  limbs  in  some  genera  recalls 
the  swimming  feet  of  the  Branchio- 
podttf  and  they  carry  branchial 
appendages,  especially  in  Sida  and 
DaphnicL,  The  most  anterior  tnink 
feet  may,  however,  become  slender 
and  more  leg -like,  and  finally 
through  degeneration  of  the 
branchial  appendage  and  the  re- 
spiratory plate  may  become  long 
seizing  feet  {Polyphemus^  Lyfo- 
dara). 

Ostracoda,— The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  limbs  here  goes 
even  further  than  in  the  Cladocera, 


Fig.  216.— Trunk  feet  of  some  Entomottraoa.  A, 
Daphnla  slmilli  O  ,  2d  limb  (after  Clans).  B,  Limno- 
cythare  indsa,  last  (8d)  limb,  i.e.  2d  trunk  limb  (after 


Packard).  D,  Notodelphyda,  Doropygus  poroloauda 
Q ,  swimming  foot  of  the  4th  pair  (after  Brady).  E, 
Balanus  perforatui,  2d  cirrus  (after  Darwin).  1,  2,  S, 
4,  5,  Endites ;  ex,  respiratory  plate  or  ezopodite ;  br,  gill ; 
/  and  //,  Joints  of  the  protopodite. 


Dahl).     C,  Apus  longlcaudatus   ^.  1st  limb  (after    ^e  find  only  2  pairs,  which  (Fig. 
«-..-       ^_.„   ^  -_    215,  ^)  are  long  and  many-jointed 

and  without  branchial  appendages 
and  exopodites.  The  anterior  jmir 
serve  as  creeping  or  clinging  feet, 
the  posterior  as  cleaning  feet  In 
Gypridbui  the  latter  are  inserted  dorsally  on  the  ti-unk,  and  are  here  long  many- 
jointed  appendages  {cf.  Fig.  193,  p.  289).  Locomotion  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  limbs 
of  the  head. 

Copepoda  (Figs.  194  and  195,  pp.  290  and  291  ;  Fig.  215,  2)).— The  4  or  5  i^airs  of 
feet  are  limited  to  the  anterior  jwirt  of  the  trunk,  which  as  thorax  is  opposed  n^ 
the  limbless  abdomen.  Tlie  most  anterior  pair  is  inserted  on  the  Ist  thoracic 
segment,  which  is  fused  with  the  head,  and  is  generally  unlike  the  other  pairs  in  its 
form.  The  thoracic  limbs,  as  rowing  feet,  cause  the  swimming  movement  of  the 
Copepoda.  They,  unlike  those  of  the  Phyllopoda,  exhibit  in  a  fine  typical  manner 
the  biramose  character,  as  they  consist  of  a  protopodite  of  2  joints,  an  exo-  and 
an  endo-podite.  The  exo-  and  endo-podites  generally  have  3  joints  (in  the  Argulidiz 
they  are  long  and  many  jointed)  and  function  as  flat  oars.  Adaptation  to  a 
parasitic  mode  of  life  in  the  Copepoda  leads  to  the  reduction  and  occasionally  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  thoracic  feet,  e.g,  in  the  C7umdraca7ithina  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  wanting,  and  in  the  Lernooopodidai  all  the  thoracic 
feet  have  disappeared. 

Cirripcdia  (Fig.  215,  iJ)'— The  trunk  extremities  of  these  Oustaceans  are  biramose ; 
their  exo-  and  endo-podites  are  long  and  many -jointed,  and  are  described  as  tendril- 
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like  feet.  They  are  alternately  protruded  and  withdrawn  through  the  shell-  or 
mantle-cleft,  and  serve  for  taking  in  i)articles  of  food  and  at  the  same  time 
as  respiratory  organs.  Six  pairs  of  tendril-like  feet  are  found  in  the  LepadidcR  and 
Biilanidct,  3  or  4  pairs  in  the  Abdaminalia,  In  the  ProUolepadidce  and  Rhizoeephala 
the  tendril-like  feet  entirely  disappear. 


b.  Leptostraea. 

Xebaliaf  in  the  morphology  of  its  trunk  limbs,  represents  in  many  respects  a 
transition  form  between  the  Enloinaslraca  and  the  Thoraco^raca,  We  can  distinguish 
thoracic  feet  and  abdominal  feet  (pleopoda)  corresponding  with  the  division  of  the 
trunk  into  a  thorax  of  8  segments  (exactly  answering  to  the  MalacoUracan  thorax) 
and  an  abdomen  (pleon)  of  8  segments.  The  8  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  similar  to 
one  another,  as  in  most  Entomostraea.  They  are 
(Fig.  216)  lamellate,  strongly  recalling  the  leaf- 
shaj)ed  limbs  of  the  PhyllopocUiy  between  which  and 
,the  thoracic  feet  of  the  Malacostraea  they  form  a 
connecting  link.  ^  Each  thoracic  foot  of  Nehalia 
consists  of  the  3  parts  characteristic  of  a  biramose 
foot,  viz.  a  protopodite  of  2  joints,  an  exopodite, 
and  an  endopodite.  The  proximal  or  basal  joint 
of  the  protopodite  carries  a  doubly-tipped  branchial 
lamella  (epipodite),  probably  corresponding  with  the 
branchial  appendage  of  the  trunk  feet  in  the  Phyllo- 
poda.  On  the  one  side  of  the  distal  segment  is 
inserted  the  5-jointed  endopodite  as  a  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  protopodite,  and  on  the  other  the 
unjointed  exopodite  in  the  form  of  a  branchial 
lamella,  probably  homologous  with  the  respiratory 
plate  on  the  trunk  feet  in  the  Phyllopoda, 

In  the  abdomen  (pleon)  only  the  6  anterior  seg- 
ments carry  limbs.  The  6  pairs  of  limbs  probably 
correspond  with  the  6  pairs  of  pleopoda  in  the  Mala- 
costraca.  The  4  anterior  pairs  (Fig.  225,  D)  serve  for  swimming ;  they  are  typical 
biramose  feet  (with  proto-,  exo-,  and  endo-podites),  and  show  some  similarity  to  the 
swimming  feet  of  the  Copepoda.  An  epipodite  is  wanting.  The  last  2  pairs  of 
pleopoda  (Fig.  225,  E)  are  short  and  uniramose,  and  consist  of  one  or  two  joints. 

c.  Malaeostraca. 

The  trunk  feet  fall  into  thoracic  feet  and  abdominal  feet  (pleopoda)  in  coirespond- 
ence  with  the  division  of  the  trunk  into  a  thorax  of  8  segments  and  an  abdomen 
(pleon)  of  7.  We  find  8  ^xairs  of  thoracic  feet  and  6  pairs  of  pleopoda,  the  last 
abdominal  segment  being  always  devoid  of  appendages.  It  is  better  to  consider  the 
extremities  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen  separately. 

The  Thorado  Limbs. 

As  a  varying  number  of  the  anterior  thoracic  segments  may  fuse  with  the  head, 
a  varying  number  of  the  anterior  thoracic  feet  often  enter  into  close  relations  with 
the  mouth,  as  accessory  organs  for  the  taking  in  of  food  (foot-jaws,  maxillipedes). 
The  thoracic  foot  of  NebcUia  described  above  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive 
form  of  the  thoracic  feet  in  the  Malaeostraca, 

In  a  t3rpical  Malacostraoan  thoracic  limb  the  proximal  joint  of  the  protopodite 


Fio.  2i0.-NelMaia,  leaf-shaped 
thoraoio  foot  (after  Olaiu).    /,  //, 

Joints  of  the  protopodite  ;  en,  endo- 
podite ;  ex,  exopodite  ;  e/),  epipodite. 
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carries  an  epijKidite,  while  the  exopodite  and  the  5-jointed  endopodite  are  attache^] 
to  the  distal  joint.  Veiy  often  both  the  exopodite  and  the  epipodite  disappear,  and 
the  thoracic  foot  is  then  an  unbranched,  7-jointed  limb.  The  proximal  joint  of  the 
protopodite  occasionally  fusing  with  the  skeleton  of  the  thorax,  the  distal  joint  alone 
is  recognisable. 

Artlirotferaca  (Fig.  217). — Here,  where  the  moat  anterior  thoracic  segment  is 
fused  with  the  head,  the  most  anterior  pair  of  thoracic  feet  are  associated  with  the 


Fio.  217.— Thoraoto  limbs  of  some  ArtliroBtraoa.  A,  Ist  pair  of  thoracic  feet  (nutxillipede^)  of 
AmphithoS  penloUlata  (Oosta).  B-D,  Apsendes.  B,  Ist  right  thoracic  foot ;  C,  3d  thoiadc  fo<n : 
Dt  2d  thoracic  foot  (after  Boas).  E  and  F,  AaeUns.  K,  8d  thoracic  foot ;  F,  Ist  thoracic  foot  (tfter 
Boas).  I,  //,  Joints  of  the  protopodite ;  1-5  Joints  of  the  endopodite ;  JCf  i'l,  masticatory  ridg«s :  q^ 
epipodite ;  ex,  exopodite ;  en,  endopodite. 

oral  limbs  as  a  pair  of  mazUlipMlai.  The  absence  of  the  exopodite  is  the  general 
rule  for  the  thoracic  feet  of  the  Arthrostmca,  The  proximal  joint  of  the  protopodite 
often  fiises  with  the  thoracic  skeleton.  On  the  basal  joint  of  some  thoracic  feet 
there  is,  in  the  female,  a  lamellate  appendage,  the  brood  plate  or  lamella.    The  brood 

plates  cover  over  a  cavity,  the  brood  \Kmc\u 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  thorax,  and  into 
this  pouch  the  eggs  enter  and  there  develop 
(Fig.  218). 

The  first  thoracic  foot  (maxilUpede)  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  distal  joint 
of  the  protopodite,  and  in  the  Amphipoda  the 
proximal  joint  of  the  endopodite  as  well,  car- 
ries a  masticatory  plate  (lacinia). 

Tlie  Amphipoda  are  distinguished  by  the 
fact  tbat  the  middle  and  posterior  thoracic 
feet  carry  on  the  basal  joints  of  their  proto- 
podites  pouch-like  gills  (epipodites)  (Fig.  21 S;, 
Fio.  218.— Oorophlum  longlooma  (Am-   which,  however,  by  the  fusing  of  the  baftil 
pkipod).     Transverse  section  through  the   joints  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  may  1* 
thorax  (after  Delaga.)    d,  Intestine;  h,    inserted  directly  on   the  latter.      They  are 
heart;  bin,  ventral  chord ;  I,  liver;  &r,  gill;    ^^.   Ji,^«x^j     .  4.„  ..j     •     ^.v  v        ♦>... 

brl,  b;*^^  lamella;  ov,  eggs  in  the  bLd  !^^!^  ^^^^^  outwards  in  the  way  character- 
eavity ;  hf,  thoracic  feet  ^^tic  of  epipodial   appendages,  but  they  nse 

from  the  inner  side  of  the  basal  joints.  The 
gills  of  the  Caprellidas  (Fig.  198,  p.  296)  are  generally  limited  to  the  4th  and  5th 
pairs  of  thoracic  feet,  and  these  thoracic  feet  are  then  reduced  to  the  proximal  joint 
of  the  protopodite.     In  the  laopoda  gills  are  wanting  on  the  thoracic  feet,  except  on 
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the  maxillipede,  on  which  an  epipodial  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  firm  plate  has 
been  retained  (Fig.  217,  F),  The  Anisopoda  deviate  in  many  ways  from  other  Isopoda 
(Fig.  217,  B'D)t  especially  the  genus  Apseudea,  The  anterior  thoracic  foot  (maxilli- 
|>ede)  {B)  possesses  a  large  epipodial  appendage,  which  by  its  vibration  causes  a 
constant  current  of  water  in  the  respiratory  cavity  formed  by  the  shell-fold.  On 
the  2d  and  8d  thoracic  feet  (C,  D)  of  ApMudoi  there  are  rodimentary  ezopoditee, 
a  fact  of  great  importance  in  tracing  back  the  thoracic  feet  of  the  Arihrostraca  to 
biramose  feet.  The  thoracic  feet  of  the  second  pair  are  transformed  into  strong 
chelate  feet  in  the  ordinary  manner,  i.e.  the  ultimate  (5th)  joint  of  the  endopodite 
is  opposable  to  a  distal  process  of  the  penultimate  (the  4th). 


Fio.  219.— Thoraolo  feet  of  Dlastylli  itygia  9  (after  O.  O.  San).  A,  ist,  B,  2d,  c,  4th,  D, 
6th  thoracic  feet  ep,  Epipodtal  plate ;  br,  gill  on  the  same  ;  en,  endopodite  ;  ex,  exopodite,  which 
in  ills  a  bard  lamella ;  hrp,  brood  plate. 


Thoracoetraca. — In  the  Cuinacea  (Figs.  199  and  219)  the  most  anterior  thoracic 
foot  has  become  a  maxillipede.  The  remaining  thoracic  feet  are  long.  Brood- 
lamellae  occur  on  the  basal  joints  of  the  2d  to  the  6th  pairs  in  the  female.  The 
exopodite  is  wanting  in  the  Ist  (?),  2d,  and  8th  pairs  ;  in  the  female  usually  also  in 
the  6th  and  7th  ;  on  the  other  feet  it  is  present  and  serves  for  swimming.  The 
endojKxiite  has  6  joints.  An  epipodial  appendage  is  developed  only  on  the  Ist 
thoracic  foot  (maxillipede),  but  here  is  very  large.  It  has  numerous  branchial  tubes. 
The  distal  joint  of  the  protopodite  of  the  maxillipede  carries  a  masticatory  ridge. 

Among  the  Stomatopoda  (Figs.  200  and  220)  the  5  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet 
are  formed  very  differently  from  the  3  posterior  pairs.  The  latter  arise  from  the 
3  free  posterior  segments  of  the  thorax,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  cephalo- 
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Fio.  2-20.— Thoracic  feat  of  a  Squllla  larva, 
aOer  Olani.  ^,  2d  maxillipedt.  B,  one  of  the 
subsequent  3  thoracic  feet,  en,  Endopodite ;  ex, 
exopodite. 


thoracic  shield.  The  6  anterior  pain,  which  have  moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mouth,  have  no  exopodite  in  an  adult  condition,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in 
their  larval  stages  (Fig.  220).     They  all  possess  a  disc-shaped  epipodial  appendajre 

which  serves  for  respiration.  The  endo- 
jxKiite  and  the  protopodite  together  ouly 
contain  5  joints.  These  5  anterior  pairs 
of  feet  are  armed  with  prehensile  hooka. 
Such  a  prehensile  hook  is  formed  by  the 
last  joint  of  a  foot  moving  upon  the  last 
joint  but  one,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife 
upon  its  handle.  Very  powerful  hooks 
of  this  kind  are  developed  in  the  2d  jiair 
of  limbs  for  catching  prey.  The  last  3 
pairs  of  thoracic  feet  serve  as  ambu- 
latory feet.  They  are  biramose  feet  with 
somewhat  reduced  endopodites ;  the 
exopodite  here  forms  the  limb -like 
prolongation  of  the  protopodite.  Epi- 
podial appendages  are  wanting. 

In  the  Schizopoda  the  thoracic  feet 
are  very  interesting,  connected  on  the 
one  hand  with  those  found  in  the  Leplo- 
stracttf  and  leading  on  the  other  to  those 
of  the  Decapoda.  All  the  8  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  still  more  or  less  similarly 
formed,  and  are  biramose.  It  is  best  to  describe  the  Euphausidm  first,  then  the 
Lophogastridae,  and  lastly  the  Mysidce. 

In  the  EuphavMdoe  (Fig.  221,  F-1)  the  thoracic  feet  consist  of  the  2-jointed 
protopodite,  a  5-jointed  endopodite,  and  an  exopodite  which  is  composed  of  a  one- 
jointed  shaft  and  a  flagellum  which  is  frequently  ringed.  All  the  8  pairs  of  thoracic 
limbs  have  epipodial  appendages  on  the  basal  joints  of  the  protopodites ;  these 
appendages  are  simply  pouch -like  on  the  first  pair,  but  are  more  or  less  branched  on 
the  other  pairs,  and  form  gills.  The  2  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  slightly 
different  from  the  subsequent  pairs,  the  proximal  joint  of  the  protopodite  hanng 
a  ridge-like  process.  Herein  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these 
thoracic  feet  into  maxillipedes.  In  EupJiausia  the  endopodite  is  wanting  in  the 
last  two  pairs,  in  Thysanopus  in  the  last  pair. 

In  the  LophogastridoB  (Fig.  221,  A  and  B)  the  1st  thoracic  foot  has  already  become 
a  maxillipede,  and  the  2d  also  approaches  the  form  of  one.  On  the  1st  pair  the 
epipodial  appendage  becomes  a  broad  vibratile  plate.  In  the  female  brood-lamelk 
are  found  on  the  basal  joints  of  the  protopodites  of  the  other  feet.  Gills  arise  near 
this  basal  joint,  but  from  the  integument  of  the  thorax  itself;  these  correspond 
with  the  epipodial  gills  of  the  EupfuiusidcBf  and  may  be  described  as  appendages 
dislocated  from  the  proximal  joint  of  the  protopodite. 

In  the  Mysidce  (Figs.  201,  221,  C-E)  both  the  2  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  are 
maxillipedes  with  masticatory  ridges.  The  first  maxillipede  carries  a  vibratile 
epipodial  plate.  Some  or  all  the  other  feet  may  in  the  female  carry  brood-lamells 
(Fig.  222).  Branchial  appendages  are  wanting  on  the  thoracic  limbs  of  the  Mysida. 
The  Decapoda  (Figs.  223,  224,  202,  203)  have  the  three  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet  transformed  into  maxillipedes,  which  no  longer  serve  for  locomotion  but  only  for 
taking  in  food.  The  exopodite  is  well  developed  in  them,  and  flagellate  ;  the  epii>od- 
ite  lies  in  the  branchial  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  long  lamella.  In  the  Brachi- 
ura  it  is  whip-like  and  resembles  a  cleaning  foot.     The  anterior  maxillipedes  have 


Fio.  221.— Thoraolo  fiMt 
of  fldhiwpodjk  (aft«r  O.  O. 
San).  A  and  B,  LopliogM. 
tartyptons.  ^1, 1st  thoracic 
foot  (mazillipede) ;  B,  2d 
thoracic  foot  of  the  9  f  ^th 
brood-lamella.  C-E,  UfWia 
flemoaa.  C,  lat  thoracic 
foot  (mazillipede);  D,  2d 
thoracic  foot  (maxillipede) ; 
E,  3d  thoracic  foot.  F-I, 
Tbynaoena  gragarla.  F, 
1st,  G,  5th,  H,  7th,  J,  8th 
thoracic  feet.  /,  //,  Joints 
of  the  protopodite,  1-5,  of  the 
endopodite ;  en,  endopodite ; 
a,  ezopodite ;  br,  gilU ;  ep, 
epipodial  plate ;  brl,  brood- 
larneUa ;  k,  masticatory 
ridge. 


..^ 


Fig.  222.— 
Boraonyaia 
■cyphopa  9 
(after  O.  O. 
San).  The 
free  portion 
of  the  ceph- 
alo-thoraz 
out  off  at 
to  show  Uie 
free  thoracic 
segmcnta  II- 
VIII  lying 
beneath  with 
the  branchial 
folds  &r.  avZ, 

Cop-shaped  ophthalmic  lobe  without  eye  (without  pigment  or  %isual  apparatus) ;  ai,  o^,  anterior 
and  posterior  antennse  ;  mdf,  mandibular  feeler ;  mx,  maxillae ;  h\,  Ist  thoracic  foot  with  exopodite 
(<x)  and  epipodite  (ep),  the  latter  in  the  uncovered  branchial  cavity ;  6/,  brood  lamellffi  of  the 
id-Sth  removed  thoracic  feet ;  ah\,  Ist  abdominal  segment ;  cth,  cephalo-thorax. 
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well-developed  masticatory  ridges.  In  contradistinction  to  the  maxillipedes,  the  j 
posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  described  as  ambulatory  feet  The  Decapoda  owe 
to  them  their  name.      They  are  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  exopodite,  so 

that  the  appendage  consisting  of  the 
protopodite  and  endopodite  is  a  simple 
limb  of  7  joints.  The  exopodites,  how- 
ever,  may  be  present  in  larval  stages, 
and  in  a  few  cases  may  be  retained  &s 
rudiments  in  the  adult.  The  basal 
joint  of  the  ambulatory  feet  carry  gills 
which  project  up  into  the  respiratory 
cavity.  The  Dccapodan  gills,  however, 
must  be  described  in  a  sj)ecial  section. 
The  anterior  ambulatory  feet  are  often 
chelate  ;  the  first  pair  are  generally  ven* 
powerful.  In  the  cray-fish  the  3  an- 
terior pairs  of  ambulatory  feet  are 
chelate  ;  the  most  anterior  ambulatory 
foot  is  provided  with  the  well-knowi 
large  forceps. 

The  Abdominal  Feet  (Pleopoda) 

(Fig.  225). 

The  6  anterior  of  the  7  aV 
dominal  segments  typically  carry 
limbs,  while  the  last  segment, 
the  telson,  is  always  limbless. 

Arthroitraca. — In  the  Amphipal^, 
setting  aside  for  the  present  the  aber- 
rant group  of  the  OaprellidcCy  we  find 
that  the  pleopoda  are  well  develoj>ed 
as  typical  biramose  feet.  The  3  an 
terior  pairs  of  pleopoda  are  directed 

^!^''':*^^^"^;J?'^*i'^."^.!i**'^?*  forwards,  and  are  strong  swhmning 
Mytliitage.  omsandextremltloBoftheoephalo-   ^^.tT  -..j  j; 

thoracic  region  (after  OlausX  md,  Mandible ;  mxi,  ^^et  with  many-jomted  exo-  and  endc. 
anterior,  mx^  posterior  maxillie ;  7-17//,  thoracic  podites.  The  3  smaller  posterior  pair> 
feet,  of  which  w^/i  =  l8t  maxillipede,  mf2=2d  maxilli-  of  pleopoda  ((?),  also  mostly  birann^. 
pede.w^ra^Sd  inaxillip€de,grPB.= ambulatory  feet;  ^re  directed  backwards  and  iwinted: 
«i,   exopoditea;    en,    endopodites;    a,    epipoditea    .,  ..  .      SDrinffine     The 

=  podobranchi«;  6,  arthrobranchi© ;  c,  pleuro-  ,J  ,  ^  serve  lor  sprmgmg.  lu 
branchiffi.  pleopoda  are  rarely  lamellate.    In  the 

CaprellidAK,  where  the  abdomen  i? 
usually  rudimentary,  it  carries  at  the  most  3,  at  the  least  2,  much-degenerated  limV^N 
which  are  better  developed  in  the  male  (as  copulatory  feet)  than  they  are  in  the 
female. 

Isopoda. — The  pleopoda  of  the  Isopoda  are  biramose  limbs,  whose  endo-  aiil 
exo-podites  are  unjointed,  and  generally  delicate -skinned,  lamellae,  which  serve  for 
respiration.  The  last  (6th)  pair  of  pleopoda  either  forms  together  with  the  \i< 
abdominal  segment  a  rowing  fin  {F)t  as  in  the  marine  Isopoda^  or  is  stylet-shapr-'i 
as  in  fresh -water  and  land  Isopoda,  In  the  parasitic  Bopyridoc  &nd  Cryptonisci^i' 
the  pleopoda  are  reduced  or  entirely  wanting.    In  the  land  Oniscidas  the  outer  lamelU 
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of  the  anterior  pleopoda  contain  air  chambers.  In  the  Anisopoda  the  pleopoda  are 
biramose  swimming  feet,  not  serving  for  respiration. 

Thoracottraca. — In  the  StomcUopoda  we  find  on  the  strong  abdomen  6  pairs  of 
well-developed  typical  biramose  pleopoda.  The  5  anterior  pairs  are  swimming  feet, 
each  of  whose  outer  lamellae  carries  a  branched  gill.  The  6th  pair  of  pleopoda  form 
with  the  telson  (7th  abdominal  segment)  a  strong  caudal  fin. 

In  the  Cumaeea  the  6th  pair  of  pleopoda  (A,  p^)  consists  of  long  bifurcated 
processes.  The  pleopoda  of  the  5  anterior  abdominal  segments  are  wanting  in  the 
female ;  in  the  male  they  are  swimming  feet  (-ff),  and  either  present  in  their  full 
numbers  or  in  2  to  3  pairs. 

In  the  Schisopoda  the  6th  pair  of  pleoixnia  ((7)  forms  with  the  telson  a  caudal  fin. 
Where  there  is  an  auditory  organ  it  lies  on  the  inner  lamella  of  this  pleopod.  The 
5  anterior  pairs  of  pleopoda  are  well-developed  biramose  swimming  feet,  in  the  male 


Fio.  224.— Thorado  feet  of  Aataoui  fluviatllU  (after  Huxley).  A,  2(1  thoracic  foot  (2d  niaxil- 
lil»ede).  B,  let  thoracic  foot  (Ist  roaxillipede).  C,  Part  of  trausverse  aection  through  the  tliorax, 
iihowing  an  ambalatory  foot  and  gills.  D,  3d  thoracic  foot  (3d  maxillipede).  /,  //,  Joints  of 
the  protopodite ;  1-5,  of  the  endopodite  en ;  ex,  exopodite ;  jx>b,  podobranchite  ;  a&,  arthrobranchiae ; 
plb,  pleurobranchise ;  fc,  masticatory  ridge. 


at  least.     The  2  anterior  pairs  serve  as  copulatory  organs  in  the  Euphmisidcc.     In 
the  male  of  Siriclla  the  pleopoda  carry  gills  {B), 

De^poda  (I-N). — ^The  development  of  the  pleopoda  stands  in  direct  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  abdomen  itself.  In  the  long-tailed  Decapoda  {Macrura)  6 
[«airs  of  biramose  pleopoda  are  generally  found.  The  6th  pair  with  the  telson  forms 
a  strong  caudal  fin.  The  6  anterior  pairs  play  no  very  important  iwirt  in  locomotion. 
In  the  Brachyura  the  pleoi)oda,  in  correspondence  with  the  great  reduction  of  the 
abdomen,  are  reduced.  A  caudal  fin  is  usually  wanting.  In  the  male  only  the  2 
anterior  pairs  of  pleopoda  are  found,  in  the  female  4  pairs.  The  caudal  fin  is 
generally  reduced  in  the  Anomura,  and  the  pleopoda  are  truncated  and  only, 
developed  on  one  side.  The  2  anterior  pairs  of  pleopoda  very  generally  serve  in 
the  De^xipodan  male  as  copulatory  organs.  In  the  female  the  pleopoda  often  carry 
the  eggs  after  their  discharge  and  fertilisation. 
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C.  The  Respiratory  Organs — Gills. 

Bespiration  always  takes  place  in  Crustaceans  by  means  of  the 
outer  integument.  In  small  Crustaceans,  in  which  the  cuticle  lying 
over  the  hypodermis  is  thin  and  delicate,  the  whole  body  surface 


Fio.  225.— PleopodA  (abdominal  feet)  of  Leptoftraca  and  Malaoottraoa.  A,  End  of  tit^ 
abdomen  of  Dlafltylls  stygla  (after  O.  O.  San) ;  V,  VI,  VII,  abdominal  segments ;  VII,  telson : ;«. 
pleopoda  of  the  6th  segment ;  en,  endopodite ;  ex,  exopodite.  B,  2d  pleopod  with  gills,  exo-  tnl 
endo-podite  of  Siriella  Thompsonil  (after  O.  O.  San).  C,  End  of  the  abdomen  (candal  fin)  of  Sizl- 
ella  graoills  (after  O.  O.  San) ;  VI,  6th  abdominal  segment ;  VII,  7th  abdominal  segment  (telsoc) . 
en,  ex,  endo-  and  exo-podites  of  the  6th  pleopoda,  which  together  with  the  telson  form  the  auiit 
On ;  g,  auditory  organ.  D,  An  anterior  pleopod  of  Nebalia  (after  Glaus) ;  ex,  exopodit« ;  m. 
endopodit«.  E,  Nebalia,  6th  pleopod  of  the  9  (after  Glaus).  F,  Anllocra  (/sopodX  caudal  fin ;  TJ, 
6th  abdominal  segment ;  VII,  telson  ;  pg,  6th  pleopod  with  exopodite  (ex)  and  endopodite  (en)  (after 
Delage).  G,  Lysianagga  produota  (Amphipod) ;  end  of  the  abdomen  with  the  4th,  5th.  and  Otb 
pleopoda,  pi,  Ps,  pe ;  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  abdominal  segments ;  en,  endo-,  ex,  exo-podit«  (after  Oo«sX 
H,  Diastylli  stygla,  Ist  pair  of  pleopoda ;  ex,  exo-,  en,  endo-podite  (after  O.  O.  San).  /->'• 
Astaous  fluvlatllls.  I,  3d  pleoi>od  of  male ;  K,  1st  pleopod  of  female ;  L,  1st  pleopod  of  mal^  • 
M,  3d  pleopod  of  the  female;  N,  2d  pleopod  of  the  male.  1,  Anterior sur&ce ;  2,  posterior 
Kurfiice ;  ex,  exopodite ;  a,  the  rolled-up  plate  of  the  endopodite ;  h.  Jointed  end  of  the  endopodite 
(after  Huzley). 

breathes.      This  is  especially  the  case  in  Ostracoda,   Copepoda^  many 

Cladocera^  and  many  Cirripedia,  which  have  no  specific  respiratory  organs^ 

In  the   great  majority  of   Crustaceans,  however,  the  respiration 

is  particularly  active  at  definite  parts  of  the  body,  even  if  in  addi 
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tion  the  whole  integument  or  a  large  portion  of  the  same  is  capable 
of  respiration  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  respiratory  functions  in  the  Crustacea,  as  elsewhere,  are 
promoted  and  facilitated  by  various  adaptations.  Among  these 
we  must  note  (1)  the  increase  of  the  respiratory  surface,  the 
outer  integument,  (2)  the  flowing  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
respiratory  parts,  (3)  adaptations  which  serve  to  bring  about  a 
continual  change  of  the  aerated  water  which  bathes  the  respiratory 
parts,  and  (4)  adaptations  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  neces- 
sarily delicate-skinned  respiratory  organs. 

The  principal  increase  of  the  respiratory  surface  is  due  to  the 
integumental  fold  which  rises  so  generally  from  the  head  and  appears 
in  very  different  forms  as  mantle,  dorsal  carapace,  bivalve  shell,  or 


Fig.  226.— Eupliaiiiia  peUnolda  9  (after  Q.  O.  San),  cephalo-thonix  (cth)  and  first  abdominal 
segment  (flbj)  from  the  side,  h,  Heart ;  ord,  ovidact ;  ov,  ovary ;  I,  liver ;  m,  stomach ;  au,  eye ;  O], 
anterior,  oa,  posterior  antenna ;  exi-ezs,  exopodites  of  the  6  anterior  thoracic  limbs ;  eni,  eno, 
endopodites  of  the  2  anterior  thoracic  limbs ;  the  4  following  are  not  drawn ;  endo-  and  exo-podites  of 
the  7th  and  8th  thoracic  limbs  rudimentary;  hryhr^  gills  on  the  protopodites  (I-VIII)  of  the 
thoracic  limbs ;  br^,  first  gill,  a  small  epipodial  appendage. 

cephalo-thoracic  shield.  Wherever  this  fold  remains  soft-sldnned  it 
always  helps  in  the  respiration.  It  is  often  only  the  inner  wall  of  the 
fold  which  remains  soft-sldnned,  and  we  frequently  meet  with  adapta- 
tions which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  motion  the  water  found 
in  the  cavity  between  the  fold  and  the  body  (respiratory  cavity). 
There  are  in  McUacostraca  {Zocea  larvce,  TanaidcB,  Mysidce,  Siomaiopoda) 
epipodial  appendages  of  the  maxillae  or  of  the  anterior  thoracic  feet, 
which,  during  the  movements  of  the  limbs  which  carry  them,  vibrate 
and  cause  a  stream  of  water  in  the  respiratory  cavity  in  which  they  lie. 
In  a  similar  way  in  the  Ostracoda  the  movement  of  the  fan-like  plates, 
the  so-called  branchial  appendages,  which  may  occur  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  pairs  of  limbs,  bring  about  a  constant  stream  of  water 
over  the  body  surface.     In  the  higher  Mcdacostraca,  especially  in  the 
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Decapodii,  the  integumental  fold,  which  becomes  very  hard  and  thick, 
loses  its  respiratory  significance,  and  as  branchiostegite  becomes  a  pro- 
tective cover  to  the  delicate  gills  which  lie  laterally  in  the  respiratory 
cavity  under  it. 

In  the  Balanidce  a  pair  of  fold-like  projections  of  the  mantle  stand 
out  into  the  mantle  cavity.  These  folds  may  again  form  numerous 
lateral  folds,  so  that  the  mantle  surface  is  very  much  increased. 
These  formations  have  been  assumed  to  be  gills. 

In  some  Cypndidce  (Ostracoda)  the  body  carries  on  each  side  near 

the  dorsal  middle  line,  under  the 
shell,  a  row  of  small  branchial 
lamellse. 

The  function  of  respiration 
in  the  large  majority  of  Crusta 
ceans  is  performed  by  the  limbs 
or  their  appendages.  This  is 
comprehensible,  since  the  change 
of  the  water  caused  by  the  move 
ment  of  the  limbs  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  promoting  respiration. 

In  many  Lepadidce  among  the 
Cimpedia  the  tendril-like  feet  have 
cylindrical  or  lancet-shaped  ai> 
pendages  which  with  doubtful 
accuracy  have  been  indicated  as 
gills.  They  are  found  on  the  first 
pair  or  pairs,  and  occasionally  on 
all  of  the  tendril-like  feet,  and  are 
usually  inserted  on  them  near  the 
base. 

The  leaf-shaped  swimming  feet 

Fio.  227.-Tran87er8e  seotion  througli  the    ^r    xi^     phyllonoda    are   vprv  well 

cephalo-thorax  of  the  Oray-fiali  near  the  heart,    ^*. ''^^  rnyuQpoaa    are   very  wen 

diagrammatic,  kd,  Branchiostegite ;  k,  giUs ;  kh,    SUit^d    for    respiration.       The    ap- 

respiratory  or  branchial  cavity ;  ep,  Uteral  waU  of    pendageS  which  are  Called  gills  and 

the  cephalo-thorax ;  j)c,  pericardium ;  fc,  heart ;  «o,    ^^^^: 4.^«„    ».i«4.^«     :«     *.\.ie,    ^^«J/>r 

sternal  artery;  ^.hepliopancreas;   d,  intestine;    respu^tory    pktes    m     thlS    Order 

aim,  ventral  longitudinal  muscles  running  to  the  havc  already  been  described.    Thc 

abdomen  ;  dim,  dorsal  longitudinal  muscles  run-  a\\[^  ^f  ^he  Phvllopoda  are  epipodial 
ning  to  the  abdomen ;   bm,  ventral  chord ;  »h,    °  ,  i.  A 

subneuraives8ei;&/.ambuiator>-foot;w.  ventral  appendages,    perhaps  Correspond- 

sinus ;  op,  ovary.    The  arrows  indicate  the  direc-    ing  with    the    gills    of    the    ThoTQ- 
tion  in  which  the  blood  flows  (after  Huzley  and    rnefrar/i 
Plateau).  wbiTUiM, 

In  the  Leptostram  (NebalioX 
besides  the  delicate  shell -fold,  the  lamellate  thoracic  feet  function  in 
a  special  manner  as  respiratory  organs.  Their  two  branchial  plates 
(epipodite  and  exopodite)  correspond  with  the  branchial  and  respiratory 
plates  of  the  Phyllopoda,  The  branchial  plate  (epipodite)  of  the 
proximal  joint  of  the  protopodite  is  morphologically  equivalent  to  a 
Decapodan  gill. 
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In  the  Isapoda  the  delicate-skinned  lamellae  of  the  pleopoda  serve 
for  respiration,  either  both  the  lamellae  of  a  foot  or  only  the  inner,  the 
outer  one  being  hard-skinned  and  serving  as  a  covering  plate  to  protect 
the  inner  one. 

The  gills   of   the   Stomahpoda   (Squilla)   are   found   as   branched 


a^S'„       a-l^,.      ,1^1, 

Fio.  228.—^  and  B,  GUlfl  Of  Astaou  flUTlatllll.  la  A  the  branchiostegite  is  remove<l.  The  gills 
Are  seen  in  their  natnnd  position.  In  B  the  podobranchin  are  cut  off,  and  the  outer  arthrobranchie 
turned  back  downwards.  Twice  the  natural  size.  O],  o^,  Ist  and  2d  antennae ;  S,  mandible ;  ep^, 
epipodite  of  the  2d  maxilla ;  6,  1st  maxillipede ;  7,  2d  maxiUipede  ;  S,  8d  maxillipede ;  9,  forceps 
(cutoff) ;  10-13,  the  4  succeeding  ambulatory  feet ;  pli^  Ist  pleopod ;  abi,  ab^  1st  and  2d  abdominal 
segments ;  pdb^  podobranchias ;  arb,  inner,  ariA,  outer  arthrobranchise ;  ptb,  pleurobranchin ;  the 
numbers  attached  show  the  appendages  to  which  the  gills  belong,  in  order  from  before  backward, 
^>«ginning  with  the  anterior  antenna  as  No.  1 ;  gh^  articular  membrane  between  the  body  and  basal 
joint  of  the  protopodite  (after  Huxley). 

appendages  on  the  outer  lamellae  of  the  abdominal  swimming  feet 
(pleopoda).  The  arrangement  of  the  gills  in  Siridla  (Mysidce) 
18  similar;  they  here  also  occur  in  the  males  as  appendages  of  the 
pleopoda,  but  on  their  inner  branches. 

The  gills  of  the  Amphipoda,  Schizopoda  (except  the  Mysidce),  and 
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Decapoda  are  always  originally  epipodial  appendages  on  the 
joints  of  the  protopodites  of  the  thoracic  feet.  They  may  be  considered 
as  homologous  formations,  and  perhaps  correspond  with  the  gills  of  the 
Phylhpoda  and  the  basal  branclual  plates  (epipodites)  of  Nebalia. 

The  pouch-shaped  Amphipodan  gills  have  already  been  considered. 

Schizopoda, — The  branchial  tufts  of  the  EuphausicUz  (Fig.  226),  whose  branches 
are  feathered,  project  freely  from  the  basal  joints  of  the  protopodites  of  the  thoncic 
limbs  into  the  surrounding  water  without  being  covered  by  the  lateral  lamells  of  the 
cephalo- thoracic  shield.  The  branching  of  the  gills  becomes  increasingly  complicated 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  thoracic  limbs.  On  the  most  anterior  thoncic 
limb  the  gill  is  a  simple  appendage. 

In  Lophogcuter  we  find  2  to  7  such  gills.  These  consist  of  8  feathered 
branches,  the  upper  one  of  which  lies  in  a  branchial  cavity  covered  by  the  lateral 
lamella  of  the  cephalo- thoracic  shield.  The  gills  are  said  not  to  rise  direct  from  the 
basal  joint  of  the  protopodite,  but  close  to  it  from  the  body.  None  the  less  they 
should  be  considered  as  dislocated  epipodial  appendages. 

The  gills  of  the  Decapoda  (Figs.  227,  228)  deserve  more  detailed  descriptioiL 
Over  the  sides  of  the  thorax  to  the  right  and  left  there  is  always  an  arched  extension 
of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  which,  as  branchiostegite  (Fig.  227,  kd)^  covers  a 
respiratory  cavity  {kh)  in  which  the  gills  {k)  lie.  The  branchiostegite  extends 
ventrally  to  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  where  the  respiratory  cavity 
on  each  side  communicates  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  slit  with  the  surroundiDg 
medium.  We  distinguish  in  the  first  place,  according  to  their  manner  of  insertion, 
three  sorts  of  gills — podobranchise,  arthrobranchiie,  and  pleurobranchise.  The  podo- 
branohliB  arise  from  the  basal  joints  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  the  arthrobranehicB  from 
the  articular  membranes  between  the  basal  joints  and  the  body,  and  the  plfloro- 
branohliB  fr>om  the  body  itself,  but  directly  above  the  basal  joints  of  the  thoracic 
limbs  to  which  they  belong.  All  gills  are  to  be  considered  phylo-genetically  a^ 
epipodial  appendages  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  protopodites,  the  arthro-  and  pleuro- 
branchiffi  having  moved  from  their  original  places.  Again,  we  distinguish  two  sort- 
of  gills,  according  to  their  special  form,  viz.  trichobranchifle  and  phyllobranchi*. 
In  the  trichobranohliB  numerous  branchial  filaments  stand  round  a  common  stem 


Fio.  229.— Birgns  latro.  DiagrammaUo  transverie  teotion  in  the  region  of  tbe  heart  (after 
Semper),  faf ,  Branchial  or  lung  cover ;  fc,  heart ;  it,  gills ;  ah,  respiratory  cavity ;  j»,  pcricardiam ; 
€k,  branchial  blood-canals  leading  to  the  heart ;  ai,  oj,  oj,  04,  lung  or  shell  vessels  leading  from  the 
heart ;  lb,  respiratory  tufts ;  d,  pulmonary  vessels  leading  to  the  heart ;  eli,  the  same  near  tbeir 
entrance  into  the  pericardium. 

or  a  common  axis,  like  the  bristles  of  a  bottle  brush.     In  the  phyllotannchiM  the 
branchial  filaments  are  small  lamellse  arranged  in  two  rows  on  the  stem,  like  the 
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barbs  on  the  shaft  of  a  quilL  Phyllobranchise  and  trichobranchise,  between  which 
there  are  many  transitory  forms,  are  not  found  together  in  the  same  species.  Tricho- 
branchia  are  found  in  the  Macrura  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sergestido^  Carididte, 
and  the  genera  Oebia  and  Callianasaa) ;  phyllobranohiie  are  found  in  all  Ancmura 
and  Braehyura,  and  in  those  Maerura  which  do  not  possess  trichobranchise. 

Podobranchiie,  arthrobranchis,  and  pleurobranchiie  may  occur  together,  even  on 
the  same  thoracic  segment  They  undergo  many  modifications  and  degenerations. 
The  arrangement  of  the  branchial  apparatus  in  the  various  Deeapodan  genera  and 
species  may  be  given  in  branchial  formulse.  We  shall  here  give  the  branchial 
formulBe  of  Aslaeus  fluviatUia  and  of  Cancer  poffurtu, 

Bpanehial  Formula  of  Astacus  fluvlatilis  (Cray-fish), 
after  Huxley. 


1 

Thoracic  segments  and  limbs. 

_  .        1     Arthrobranchiie.     '    _. 
Podo.                                          Pleuro- 

Total. 

branchiae.  1      ^  _,      1  „    ^  _,        branchiae. 
Anterior. '  Posterior. 

1     VI.  1st  maxillipede 

1    VII.  2d 

,  VIII.  3d 

1     IX.  Ist  ambulatory  foot 

X.  2d           „         „ 
1     XI.  3d 
'   XII.  4th         „         „ 

xin.5th      „     „ 

0(ep.)  ;       0              0               0 
1                   1                0        1        0 
1,1                1                0 
1                   1        ,        X                0 
1                   1        1        1                0 
1                  11          Rudim. 
1           1       1               1          Rudim. 
0           1      a              0       '       1 

=  0(ep.) 

=  2 

=  3 

=  3 

=  3 

=  3  +  Rudim. 

=  3  + Rudim. 

=  1 

i 

6  +  ep. +  1       6+           6+     11+2  Ru.  1  =18  +  ep. +2R. 

Branehlal  Formula  of  Cancer  pagrurus  (after  Huxley). 


I  Thoracic  segments  and  limbs,     y^^^^g^ 

I  I 


Arthrobranchiap. 


VI.  l8t  ^ 

VII.  2d 

VIII.  3d 

IX.  Ist 

X.  2d 

XI.  3d 

XII.  4th 

XIII.  6th 


maxillipede. 


^  ambulatory 
foot. 


|0(ep.) 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2  +  ep. 


Anterior. 

Posterior. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pleuro-    I 
branchiae.  I 


+  3 


+  2 


+  2 


Total. 


0(ep.) 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


=  9  +  ep. 


While  in  other  Deeapoda  the  water  enters  the  respiratory  cavity  through  the 
lower  longitudinal  slit,  in  the  Brachyura  the  water  passes  in  and  out  only  through 
certain  small  apertures,  which  are  variously  placed.  Many  Brachyura  and  Anomura 
may  live  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  or  almost  exclusive  on  land,  and  show  various 
adaptations  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  retain  water  in  the  respiratory  cavity, 
or  to  draw  back  into  that  cavity  water  which  leaves  it,  or  to  breathe  air  direct.  It 
would  lead  us  too  fiur  to  describe  all  these  adaptations  in  detaiL  We  shall  only 
consider  the  respiratory  organs  of  Birgus  latro  {Anomura) ^  which  lives  in  holes  in  the 
earth  (Fig.  229).     The  respiratory  cavity  of  this  animal  falls  into  two  parts,  an 
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upper  partly  closed,  and  a  lower  more  open,  division,  the  lower  edge  of  the  branchio- 
stegite  being  bent  inwards  and  somewhat  upwards.  The  reduced  gills  lie  in  the  lower 
division.  The  upper  division  holds  air  and  functions  as  a  lung.  The  integumeDt  of 
the  outer  cover  (branchiostegite)  of  this  upper  division  carries  a  great  number  of 
branched  tufts,  projecting  into  the  air -filled  cavity,  and  containing  complicated 
arrangements  of  vascular  spaces.  For  the  special  relation  of  the  vascular  system  to 
the  respiratory  organs  in  Birgus,  see  the  section  on  the  circulatory  system. 

The  manner  in  which  in  the  Cioistacea  the  blood  which  has  become  poor  in 
oxygen  is  conducted  out  of  the  body  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  blood  rich  in 
oxygen  conducted  out  of  the  respiratory  organs  into  the  body,  will  be  described  in 
the  section  on  the  blood-vascular  system. 

11.  The  Integument. 

The  chitinous  secretion  of  the  hypodermis  (body  epithelium)  which 
we  met  with  in  the  Annnhta  is  even  more  strongly  developed  in  the 
Arthropoda,  It  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  its  append- 
ages as  a  cuticle,  serving  not  only  for  protection,  but  also  as  outer 
skeleton  (exo-skeleton)  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles.  This  chitin- 
ous envelope  is  very  differently  constituted  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  Crustacea,  sometimes  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  animal.  In 
most  Decapoda  and  Stomaiopoda,  many  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda,  and  on 
the  shell -fold  of  Ostracoda  and  Cirnpediu,  however,  the  usually  thick 
chitinous  cuticle  becomes  very  hard  and  firm  by  deposits  of  lime  salts 
(carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime);  in  certain  Brachyura,  Cirripedio, 
and  Ostracoda  it  is  even  as  hard  as  stone.  The  cuticle  is,  however, 
always  comparatively  thin,  delicate,  and  flexible  between  the  joints 
and  on  the  respiratory  surfaces. 

The  constitution  of  the  exoskeleton  presents  obstacles  to  the  growth 
of  the  body.  These  are  overcome  by  moulting  or  ecdysis.  Under  the 
old  exoskeleton  a  new  one  is  developed,  which  is  at  first  soft  and  ex- 
tensible j  but  after  the  first  has  been  thrown  off  it  soon  hardens.  The 
metamorphoses  of  the  Crustaceans  take  place  by  means  of  several 
repeated  moults.  In  this  process  not  only  thc^  outer  chitinous  integii 
ment  of  the  body,  but  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  also 
is  removed  and  renewed. 

The  cuticle,  of  whose  further  structure  we  cannot  here  speak  more 
in  detail,  is  penetrated  by  fine  perpendicular  pores. 

Dermal  glands,  which  take  part  in  excretion,  a  fact  which  may  be  proved  by 
feeding  with  carmine,  are  very  common,  especially  in  soft-skinned  Crustaceans. 

It  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  give  a  detailed  comparative  account  of  the  stnicture 
and  distribution  of  the  various  forms  of  glands.  But  we  may  give  a  few  eases  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  specially  interesting. 

The  segmentally  arranged  ventral  and  leg  glands  of  Branehipus  consist  of  small 
groups  of  dermal  gland  cells,  found  on  the  segments  of  the  middle  body.  In  erery 
segment  a  pair  of  ventral  glands  are  found  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  double  ganglion  of 
the  ventral  chord,  and  a  pair  of  leg  glands  in  the  basal  lobes  of  the  leg.  The  seg- 
mental repetition,  the  character  as  dermal  glands,  the  position  (in  the  region  of  the 
legs),  and  their  rod-like  secretion  entirely  justify  the  opinion  that  these  glands  are 
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homologous  with  the  spinning  and  setiparous  glands  of  the  Annelida  and  the  coxal 
glands  of  other  Arthropoda, 

In  the  basal  joints  of  the  8  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  of  Nehalia  hypodermal 
glands  have  been  observed ;  it  is  probable  that  these  perform  excretory  functions. 
Their  position  recalls  the  leg  glands  of  Branchipus. 

We  may  here  further  mention — the  dermal  glands  which  occur  in  tlie  basal  joints 
of  certain  limbs  of  the  Phronimidm ;  and  the  beautifully  constructed  dermal  glands 
in  the  limbs  of  the  Corophiida  ;  the  unicellular  dermal  glands  scattered  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  of  Orehestia ;  the  scat- 
tered dermal  glands  of  the  Anisqpoda 
{Tmiais,  Apseudes)  \  the  hook  glands 
of  Caprellidce;  and  ^he  so-called 
cement  glands  of  female  Vecapoda, 
which  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  whose  hardening  secre- 
tion serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
eggs. 

In  Tanais  and  the  Corophiidce  the 
secretion  of  the  above-mentioned 
glands  hardens  in  water,  and  prob- 
ably helps,  by  cementing  together 
foreign  particles,  to  form  the  tubes 
inhabited  by  these  animals. 

Special  interest  is  claimed  by  the 
uni-  and  multi-cellular  dermal  glands 
lying  scattered  under  the  chitinous 
cuticle  of  the  Corycoeidai  {Copepoda), 
because  in  them  the  connection  of 
the  gland  cells  with  nerve  fibres  can 
\ye  easily  observed.  A  unicellular 
dermal  gland  with  cuticular  duct, 
which  opens  through  a  pore  of  the 
chitinous  integument  of  the  body, 
is  in  the  CoryaxidcR  generally  coupled 
with  a  terminal  ganglion  cell  lying 
under  a  sensory  seta.  The  nerve 
which  runs  to  this  pair  of  cells  divides 
into  2  threads,  one  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  gland  cell  and  the 
other  with  the  ganglion  cell. 
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Fig.  330.— Diagrams  to  demonstrate  the 
meohaniBm  of  the  motion  of  the  segmented  body 
In  the  Arthropoda.  One  larger  segment  (d)  and  4 
smaller.  The  exoskeleton  is  denoted  by  black  lines, 
the  interarticular  membnnes  by  dotted  lines.  The 
hinges  between  consecutire  segments  are  marked  a.  (, 
Tergal  (dorsal)  skeleton  ;  s,  sternal  (ventral)  skeleton ; 
d,  dorsal  longitudinal  muscles = extensors  (and  flexors 
in  an  upward  direction);  v,  ventral  longitudinal 
ifl  «^    i.*         ''     A.t,     n       X  muscles = flexors.      In  B,  the  row  of  segments   is 

IS  wanting  in  the  C/rUStaceanS,  .tretched  ;  in  a,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  d, 
and  indeed  in  the  Arthropoda  bent  upwards;  in  C  downwards,  tg,  Tergal;  *^, 
generally.        The     development    «temal  mterartlcular  membranes. 

of  the  cuticular  integumental  covering  into  a  much  firmer  exoskeleton 
niakes  a  greater  localisation  of  the  musculature  possible. 


III.  The  Huseulature. 

A  continuous  dermo-mus- 
cular  tube,  such  as  is  character- 
istic of  the  worms  in  general, 
and  specially  of  the  AnntUata, 
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We  may  assume,  that  in  the  homonomous  segmented  ancestors  of 
the  Crustacea,  whose  conjectural  organisation  we  have  abreadj  in  many 
points  diagrammatically  sketched,  4  strongly- developed  longitudinal 
muscles  ran  through  the  body.  Two  of  these  muscles  ran  dorsally  and 
two  ventrally  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  They  were  segmented 
in  correspondence  with  the  segmentation  of  the  body,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  single  muscle  segments  or  myomeres  lay  interseg- 
mentally,  ie.  with  one  end  attached  to  the  integument  of  one  segment, 
and  the  other  to  the  integument  of  the  next  following  or  next  pre- 
ceding segment 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  dorsal  and  ventral  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal muscle  strands  answer  to  the  4  similarly  placed  masses  of  longitudin&l 
muscles  which  occur  in  the  PolychoBta,  We  can  find  nothing,  certainly,  coirespond- 
ing  with  the  circular  musculature  of  the  Annelida,  Traces  of  the  latter  may 
perhaps,  however,  be  seen  in  the  muscles  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal muscles,  and  which  are  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  integument  of  the 
body,  and  on  the  other  to  the  basal  portion  of  the  appendages  which  they  move. 

Setting  aside  at  first  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  inner  organs,  we  can  arrange 
the  whole  musculature  of  the  body  in  three  principal  groups,  viz.  (1)  the  muscu- 
lature of  the  body,  (2)  the  musculature  of  the  limbs,  and  (3)  the  musculature  common 
to  both. 

The  formation  and  segmentation  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  differ- 
ent divisions  varies  so  much  in  details  that  a  comparative  review  of 
the  musculature  cannot  be  attempted.  We  may,  however,  explain 
the  principle  according  to  which  the  muscles  are  arranged,  and  per- 
form their  functions  not  only  in  aU  Crustaceans,  but  universally  in  all 
Arthropoda.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind — (1)  that  the  passive  loco- 
motory  organ,  the  skeleton,  is  in  the  Arthropoda  an  exoskeleton, 
which  is  in  each  segment  of  the  body  and  in  each  joint  of  its  extrem- 
ities a  ehltinous  tube ;  (2)  that  the  muscles  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
skeleton,  and  are  attached  to  the  same  from  within ;  (3)  that  the 
muscles  are  stretched  intersegmentally,  ue.  between  the  consecutive 
segments ;  (4)  that  the  chitinous  integument  between  two  segments  is 
thin  and  flexible,  forming  the  interarticular  membrane ;  (5)  that  the 
tubular  exoskeleton  of  two  adjacent  segments  or  joints  is  hinged 
together  in  each  case  at  two  transversely  opposite  points. 

The  arrangement  and  working  of  the  musculature  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  230,  which  shows  us  5  segments,  one  larger  (d)  and  4  smaller,  in 
vertical  projection.  The  firm  hard  portions  of  the  exoskeleton  are 
marked  by  strong  outlines,  the  delicate  and  flexible  interarticular 
membranes  {tg,  sg)  by  dotted  lines.  The  hinges  between  2  consecutive 
skeletal  segments  are  marked  a.  Such  a  hinge  is  found  on  each  side ; 
in  the  projection  the  corresponding  right  and  left  hinges  are  seen  as 
one.  A  dorsal  muscle  (d)  is  attached  to  the  larger  segment  (d),  and 
runs  through  the  smaller  segments,  being  inserted  in  the  dorsal  or 
tergal  skeleton  (t)  of  each  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  fibres.  A  ventral 
muscle  (v)  does  the  same  on  the  ventral  or  sternal  side  (s). 
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The  skeletal  segments  may  be  compared  to  a  double-armed  lever 
whose  fulcrum  lies  in  the  hinges.  If  the  dorsal  muscle  contracts,  it 
draws  the  dorsal  arm  of  the  lever  (the  tergal  portion  of  the  skeleton) 
in  the  direction  of  the  pull  towards  the  larger  segment ;  the  tergal 
interarticular  membranes  become  folded,  the  ventral  stretched,  and 
the  4  segments  bend  upwards  (Fig.  230,  ^).  If  the  ventral  muscle 
contracts,  while  at  the  same  time  the  dorsal  slackens,  the  row  of 
segments  will  be  bent  downwards  (Fig.  230,  C). 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  effect  would  be  attained  if  the  dorsal 


Fio.  231. — Two  abdominal  segments  of  the  Gray-fish,  diagraunnatic.  (,  ti,  t-2.  Tergal :  t,  «i,  93, 
stemat  exoakeleton ;  x,  hinges ;  b-c,  hi-ci,  articular  facets,  which  when  the  row  of  segments  is 
stiaightened  take  the  position  shown  in  B;  ai-bi,  a2-b2,  c-«i,  Ci-aj,  e-di,  ej-cf^,  interarticular 
membranes ;  m,  tergal ;  «ni,  sternal  longitudinal  muscle.  A,  Row  of  segments  nearly  straightened ; 
£,  Row  of  segments  bent  rentrally  by  the  contraction  of  the  sternal  longitudinal  muscle, 
stretchtng  the  intertergal  membranes. 

and  ventral  muscles,  instead  of  collectively  running  from  the  smaller 
segments  to  the  larger  segment,  only  ran  from  one  segment  to  the  next 
following,  as  we  assiuned  to  be  the  case  in  the  racial  form,  and  as  is 
really  the  case  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  many  Crustaceans  {Branchi- 
pus,  many  Isqpoda,  Amphipoda,  etc.)  The  row  of  segments  would  then 
likewise  beqd  dorsally  on  the  contraction  of  the  dorsal  myomeres,  and 
ventrally  on  the  contraction  of  the  ventral. 

In  reality  only  the  ventral  bending  takes  place  in  the  Crustacea  ;  the  compara- 
tiyely  weakly  developed  dorsal  longitudinal  muscles  serve  only  for  straightening  the 
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body,  as  we  see  from  the  movements  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Ci^ay-fish  (Figs.  231  aud 
232).  In  its  normal  position  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  stretched,  And  lies  more  or 
less  as  a  straight  posterior  prolongation  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  Each  dorsal  (tergal) 
skeletal  segment  (Fig.  231,  A,  ty  /i,  ^2)  ^^  i^  ^^^^  anterior  somewhat  thinner  portion 
{b-Cf  bi-ci)  pushed  some  distance  under  the  jwsterior  edge  of  the  preceding  segment. 

The  interarticular  membrane  (c-a„  ci-o,)  being 
bent  backwards  and  outwards.  The  ventral 
hard  skeleton  consists  of  relatively  narrow 
transverse  segmental  stripes  {d-Cy  rfj-*^,  di-e.\ 
connected  by  large  intersegmental  membranes 
(c-diy  «i-<^),  which  in  a  state  of  rest  are 
somewhat  stretched.  The  pair  of  dorsal 
muscles  {tm)  are  attached  on  the  one  haiid 
anteriorly  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  (corresponding  with  the  large  segment 
of  our  diagram,  Fig.  230),  and  insert^,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  just  as  many  pairs  of 
bundles  as  there  are  abdominal  segments,  to 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  terga,  a  pair  of 
muscles  being  inserted  in  each. 

The  pair  of  ventral  or  sternal  muscles  {m 
are  attached  anteriorly  to  the  ventral  side  of 
the  cephalo-thorax  to  a  row  of  processes  of 
the  exoskeleton  directed  inwards,  and  partly 
bound  together  by  transverse  ridges,  which 
roof  over  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  ventral 
chord  and  the  sub-neural  vessel.  Posteriorly 
the  sternal  longitudinal  muscles  are  succes- 
sively inserted  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  sternal 
skeleton  of  the  abdominal  segments.  The 
libres  of  this  muscle  are  twisted  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope. 

If  the  pair  of  sternal  or  flexor  muscles  con- 
tracts, the  abdominal  row  of  segments  cor- 
responding 'with  our  diagram  bends  ventrally 
(Fig.  231,  B)  till,  as  is  the  case  in  swimming, 
the  tclson  touches  the  ventral  side  of  the 
cephalo-thorax.  While  in  this  position  the 
interstemal  membranes  of  the  abdomen  are 
folded,  the  whole  tergal  integument  is 
stretched,  and  the  tergal  articular  facets  and 
interarticular  membranes  are  drawn  out  from 
under  the  terga  which  cover  them,  and 
come  freely  to  the  surface.    If  now  the  sternal 
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Fig.  232.— Astacns  fluvlatills.  Longi- 
tudinal secUon  to  repreient  the  most 
Important  muBdOB  and  their  relation  to 
the  exoskeleton  (after  Huxley),  em,  Ex- 
tensor; fm,  flexor  of  the  abdomen;  adm, 
adductor  of  the  mandibles;   dhy  cephalo- 


thorax  ;  alyi-ah^y  abdominal  segments ;  t, 
telson ;  1.19,  limbs,  1-lS,  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  14-19,  of  the  abdomen. 


muscle  slackens,  and  tlie  pair  of  tergal  or 
extensor  muscles  (Fig.  231,  -4 ;  Fig.  232)  con- 
tracts, the  abdomen  is  straightened,  the  terga 
pass  under  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  and  the  interstemal  membranes  arv 
stretched.  A  dorsal  bending  of  the  body  is  impossible,  first  because  tlje  interstemal 
membranes  do  not  allow  of  further  stretching,  and  secondly,  because  the  terga  can 
only  be  pushed  one  beneath  the  other  as  far  as  the  posterior  limit  of  their  articular 
facets.     This  is  best  exemplified  by  the  illustration  (Fig.  231,-4). 
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The  mechanism  for  the  movement  of  the  appendages  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
that  of  the  body.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  if  the  hinges  of  the  joints  of  an 
appendage  were  arranged  at  equal  distances  along  two  parallel  straight  lines  the  row 
of  joints  of  the  extremity  could  only  bend  in  one  plane,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  the 
row  of  body  segments.  But  the  two  hinges  of  the  consecutive  joints  are  in  reality  so 
placed  as  to  make  free  movement  possible.  The  exoskeleton  of  the  body  segments  is 
related  to  the  exoskeleton  of  the  basal  joints  of  tlie  appendages  which  it  carries  just 
as  a  large  joint  of  a  limb  is  to  a  smaller.  The  muscles  which  on  the  one  hand  are 
inserted  in  the  exoskeleton.  of  the  first  joints  of  the  extremities,  by  preference  attach 
themselves  on  the  other  to  the  tergum  of  the  corresponding  segment. 

The  mechanism  of  the  forceps  (chelaB)  of  the  Cray-fish  (Fig.  233)  is  as  follows. 
The  forceps  is  formed  by  the  two  terminal  joints  of  the  chelate  foot.  The  last 
joint  but  one  is  produced  into  a  pointed  process  (zf).  The  last  joint  {eg)  articu- 
lates with  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  two  opposite  hinges. 

Round  the  hinges  the  two  joints  are  connected  by  means  of  a  thin  and  flexible 
interarticular  membrane.     Two  muscles  serve  in  the  way  shown  in  the  illustration 


Fig.  333.— Forceps  of  the  large  chelate  foot  of  the  Oray-flih,  diagrammatic.  A,  closed.  B, 
Open,  eg,  Terminal  Joint ;  vg,  last  joint  bat  one  with  the  pincer  process  ^;  a,  hinge  on  which  the 
t«nniual  Joint  moves ;  gh,  interarticular  membrane ;  o,  opening  muscle  (abductor) ;  s,  closing 
muscle  (adductor). 

for  moving  the  terminal  joint.  By  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  the  movable  joint 
describes  an  arc  away  from  the  fixed  process  (Fig.  233,  R\  opening  the  forcejis.  If 
the  much  stronger  muscle  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  hinge  contracts  the 
chela  closes  {A). 


The  muscles  of  Crustaceans  are  often  attached  to  the  exoskeleton 
by  means  of  sinewy  and  even  chitinous  terminal  pieces.  In  the  latter 
case  we  can  speak  of  an  endoskeleton.  Both  arrangements  serve  for 
the  increase  of  the  surface  of  attachment  of  the  muscles. 

In  those  Eniomostraca  in  which  the  strongly -developed  shell-fold 
surrounds  the  whole  body  as  a  bivalve  shell  {Ostracoda,  Estheridce),  a 
strong  shell-musele  connecting  the  two  valves  transversely  serves  for 
closing  the  shell.  We  find  such  a  shell-muscle  among  the  Malacostraca, 
also  in  the  Leptostraca  (NebcUia). 

As  in  all  Arthropoda,  the  body  musculature  is  transversely 
striated. 
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IV.  The  Enteric  Canal. 

The  intestine  of  the  Crustacea  has  a  simple  straight  course  through 
the  body.  The  mouth  lies  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  head,  bordered 
and  protected  by  an  upper  and  an  under  lip  (paragnatha) ;  it  is 
siuTounded  by  appendages  which  serve  for  the  taking  in  of  food 
(mandibles,  maxillse,  and  maxillipedes).  The  anus  is  found  in  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  body.  We  must  distinguish,  according  to 
their  ontogenetic  origin  and  structure,  3  sections  in  the  intestine :  the 
fore-gut,  the  hind-gut,  and  the  connecting  mid-gut.  The  fore-  and  hind- 
guts,  proceeding  respectively  from  the  ectodermal  stomodseum  and 
proctodaeum  of  the  larva  or  embryo,  are  lined  internally  by  a  chitinous 
cuticle  (intima).  This  cuticle,  secreted  by  the  hypodermis,  passes  at 
the  mouth  and  anus  into  the  chitinous  exoskeleton.  Only  the  epithelium 
of  the  mld-£rut,  which  proceeds  from  the  mesenteron,  is  of  endodermal 
origin.  The  mid-gut  in  almost  all  Crustaceans  is  distinguished  bv 
the  possession  of  diverticula  which  play  the  part  of  a  hepato- 
panereas. 

As  in  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  also  in  many  Crustaceans,  pro- 
nounced parasitism  has  brought  about  a  degeneration  of  the  enteric  canal.  In  the 
parasitic  Cirripedia  we  find  various  stages  of  degeneration  leading  to  the  condition  of 
the  Rhizocephcday  in  which  an  enteric  canal  is  wanting  not  only  in  the  adult  anim&ls, 
but  also  in  the  free-swimming  larvae.  In  the  parasitic  Isopoda  the  hind-gut  with  the 
anus,  and  sometimes  a  large  part  of  the  mid-gut  as  well,  may  entirely  disappear. 


A-  The  Fore-gut. 

There  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
fore-gut  in  Entonwstraca  and  Malacostraca.  In  the  former  it  is  a  simple 
alimentary  tube  (oesophagus),  which,  passing  between  the  oesophageal 
commissures,  runs  dorsally,  to  pass  later  into  the  mid-gut  which  runs 
backwards.  In  the  Malacostraca,  on  the  contrary,  it  falls  into  at  least 
two  divisions,  that  which  follows  the  buccal  cavity,  the  ascending 
narrower  oesophasrus,  and  the  broader  mastieatory  or  fore-stomach 
which  lies  in  the  head,  and  which  leads  to  the  mid-gut.  Special 
salivary  glands  entering  the  oesophagus  seem  generally  to  be  wanting 
in  the  Cnistacea  (such  glands  have  only  been  observed  in  Cray- 
fish), but  glands  emerging  on  the  upper  lip,  in  the  buccal  cavity,  and 
on  the  maxillse,  are  common  j  these  are  usually  called  salivary  glands. 
They  probably  belong  to  the  category  of  the  leg-  and  the  other  dermal 
glands. 

For  the  present  we  set  aside  the  special  modifications  which 
the  fore-gut  may  undergo ;  its  structure  is  essentially  the  following. 
Its  wall  consists  of  a  layer  of   hypodermis  cells,   which  rest  upon 
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an  outer,  often  chitinous,  basal  membrane,  and  secrete,  like  the 
hypoclermis  of  the  integument,  internally,  a  chitinous  cuticle  (intima). 
The  fore -gut  is  embraced  by  circular  muscular  hoops,  serving  to 
narrow  its  lumen ;  gi'oups  of  muscles,  mostly  paired,  attached  on 
one  side  to  the  intestinal  ivall,  on  the  other  to  a  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  integument,  effect  its  expansion  and  other  move- 
ments. The  hypodermis  of  the  oesophagus  is  often  difficult  to 
discover. 

Entomostraca. — The  end  of  the  cesophogus  often  projects  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
funnel  into  the  first  part  of  the  mid-giit,  somewhat  as  does  the  uterus  of  a  mammal 
into  the  vagina.  This  projection,  which  in  Brniichijnis  is  bi-lobed,  and  set  with  small 
cuticular  papillae,  perhaps  corresponds  ^^itli  the  masticatory  stomach  of  the  Malaeo- 
straea. 

The  intima  of  the  oesophagus  is  generally  longitudinally  folded,  which  permits  of 
its  enlargement 

In  the  Ostracoda  the  cesophagus  may  be  enlarged  before  passing  into  the  mid-gut 
into  a  so-called  crop. 

In  the  Lgttodora  {Daphnidoc)  two  divisions  have  been  distinguished  in  the  fore- 
gut,  an  ascending  pharynx  and  a  strikingly  %nde  oesophagus  running  backwards. 
This  latter  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  mid-gut. 

Malacottraca. — The  possession  of  a  mastioatory  or  fore-itomach  is  characteristic 
of  the  Crustacea  belonging  to  this  second  principal  division.  It  is  found |in  the 
Lt'jitostraca,  though  in  a  somewhat  simpler  form  than  in  the  other  Malacostraca,  Tlie 
masticatory  stomach  is  a  spacious  sac  of  varying  form.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  its  wall  projects  into  its  cavity  in  the  form  of  definitely  arranged 
folds,  ridges,  valves,  plates,  lamellse,  and  other  prominences,  on  which  the  chitinous 
intima  is  specially  strongly  developed,  so  as  together  to  form  a  very  complicated 
framework.  The  special  form  of  the  masticatory  stomach,  with  its  projections, 
})ouches,  etc,  and  its  chitinous  framework,  is  extremely  important  in  classification. 
A  more  detailed  account,  however,  would  take  far  too  much  space.  The  masticatory 
■stomach  generally  falls  into  two  divisions,  an  anterior  cardiac  diviBion,  into  which 
the  cesophagus  enters,  and  a  posterior  pyloric  diviBion,  which  opens  into  the  mid-gut. 
In  the  anterior  division  the  food  which  has  already  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
oral  appendages  is  still  further  cut  and  ground  up  by  the  masticatory  framework, 
and  the  digestion  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  posterior  division,  into  which  the 
secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  mid -gut  enter.*  Tlie  special  formation  of  the  wall 
with  its  chitinous  framework,  in  this  second  division,  both  hinders  too  rapid 
passage  of  the  food  to  the  mid-gut,  and  prevents  its  return  into  the  masticatory 
stomach. 

The  parts  of  the  masticatory  framework  are  moved  by  suitably  aiTanged  muscles, 
which  are  attached  to  the  neighbouring  integument. 

In  many  parasitic  Isopoda,  which  suck  in  food  in  a  fluid  condition,  the  masticatory 
stomach  is  much  simplified. 

The  intestine  of  the  EntonisdcUe  will  be  described  at  the  end  of  this  section 
(p.  341). 

In  the  Beeapoda,  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  mas- 
ticatory stomach,  are  found  tw^o  concretions,  princijially  consisting  of  carbonate 
and  phosjihate  of  lime ;  these  are  the  so-called  crab's  eyes  or  gastroUths.      In 

*  See  section  on  the  mid -gut  of  the  Dccajxda  (p.  340). 
VOL.  I  Z 
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the  Cray-fish  they  are  developed  in  summer  and  are  Urgest  just  before  tlie  skin  h 
cast.  During  this  process  they  reach  the  cavity  of  the  masticatory  stomach,  ar- 
there  ground  up,  dissolved,  and  re -absorbed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  tlitr} 
yield  the  calcareous  material  for  the  hai-dening  of  the  new  after  the  casting  of  iLt 
old  skeleton. 

The  whole  intima  of  the  fore-gut,  to 
gether  with  the  complicated  chitinouj^ 
framework  of  the  masticatory  stomach,  i^ 
removed  when  the  integument  is  shed ;  it 
is  vomited  from  the  mouth. 

B.  TheMid-fiTUt. 

This  represents  the  endodermal  portion 
of  the  enteric  canal,  and  its  epithelium  show> 
clearly  its  endodermal  origin  even  in  the 
adult,  being  differently  constituted  from  the 
ectodermal  epithelium  of  the  fore-  and  hind 
guts.  The  mid -gut  again  differs  fn^ni 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  intestine 
in  haWng  no  chitinous  intima  answering 
to  the  outer  chitinous  cuticle  of  the 
body.  It  is  nearly  always  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  fore-  and  hind-guts  by 
constrictions  or  valve -like  arrangement:^. 
Besides  this  its  anterior  end,  and  occasion 
ally  its  posterior  end  also,  is  marked  by 
the  entrance  of  glandular  diverticula  which 
represent  invaginations  of  its  wall.  These, 
among  which  the  hepatopancreas  of  the 
higher  Malacosiraca  shows  the  greatest 
development,  we  shall  describe  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  divertieula  of  the  mid-gut 
The  form  and  extension  of  the  mid-gnt 
are  very  varied,  while  in  the  EnUmwstmo' 
and  many  Malacosiraca  it  represents  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  enteric  tube. 
running  from  the  head  to  near  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body ;   it  has  in  other  Mol"- 

Fio.  234.— Astaciu  fluTlatllii,  median  teotion  of  the  body,  seen  from  the  light  aide.  Ti^ 
thoracic  feet  and  antennaj  of  the  left  side  are  incompletely  drawn  (after  Huxley),  oa,  Ophthilmi: 
artery  (aorta  cephalica) ;  aa,  anteunal  artery ;  cth,  cephalo-thorax ;  o,  lateral  ostium  of  the  heart ;  V 
heart ;  «a,  sternal  artery ;  t,  testes ;  vd,  vas  deferens  ;  em,  extensor  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  c^  '- 
upper  abdominal  artery  (arteria  abdominalis) ;  a6,  abdomen ;  hd,  hind-gut ;  an^  anus ;  t,  tels^''- ; 
g,  brain. (sapra-<£sophageal  ganglion) ;  bf^,  4th  thoracic  foot  (chelate  foot) ;  oe,  cesK>phagus ;  cs,  can^u* 
lK)rtion  of  the  stomach ;  ps,  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach ;  bd,  right  aperture  of  the  heiatt^ 
pancreas  into  the  stomach ;  hm,  ventral  chord :  md,  mid-gut ;  Zr,  llrer  (hepatopancreas) ;  rdo,  lual- 
gcnital  aperture ;  pij,  pl^  pl^,  Ist,  5th,  and  6th  pleopoda ;  uaa^  lower  abdominal  artery ;  M^  ^^^'^^ 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
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costraca  (at  least  in  the  Decapodaj  Isopoda,  and  probably  also  in  the 
Anisopoda)  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  special  division  of  the 
eilteric  tube.  It  is  here  used  up  in  the  formation  of  its  strongly  devel- 
oped glandular  diverticula,  the  hepatopancreatic  tubes.  In  these  cases 
the  hind-gut  which  proceeds  from  the  ectodermal  proctodseum  represents 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  enteric  tube,  running  through  the 
lx)dy  from  the  masticatory  stomach  to  its  hindermost  end. 

The  fkct  that  in  the  Isqpoda  and  the  Dccapoda  the  whole  enteric  tube  with  the 
exception  of  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  hepatoi)ancreas,  proceeds  from  the  embry- 
onic or  lanral  stomodseum  and  proctodseum  is  ontogenetically  established  ;  in  the  other 
Malacostraca  ontogenetic  investigations  as  to  the  limit  beb^-een  mid-  and  hind-guts 
have  yet  to  be  made.  Up  to  the  present  time  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
hiud-gut  have  been  based  exclusively  upon  that  of  the  chitinous  intima. 

The  walls  of  the  mid -gut  and  of  its  diverticula  show  the  same 
general  structure.  The  distinct  epithelium  is  placed  on  a  basal  mem- 
brane and  sometimes  shows  on  the  surface  turned  towards  the  lumen  of 
the  intestine  a  (non-chitinous)  cuticular  limiting  membrane.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  basal  membrane  the  mid-gut  and  its  diverticula  are 
encircled  by  hoop-like,  regularly  repeated,  circular  muscles,  which  are 
seldom  transversely  striated.  Longitudinal  muscles  are  more  rare,  and 
where  they  occur  are  not  numerous.  They  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
circular  muscles.  In  life  we  can  observe,  not  only  in  the  mid-gut  but 
also  in  its  diverticula,  rhythmical  waves  of  contraction,  which  are  often 
very  strong ;  these  also  bring  about,  especially  in  the  smaller  Entomo- 
sfraca  without  hearts,  a  sort  of  circulation  of  hcemolymph  in  the  lacunar 
system  of  the  body. 

The  Mid-gut  of  the  Entomostraea. 

This  generally  falls  into  an  anterior  widened  division  (stomach, 
chyle  stomach,  stomach-intestine)  and  a  posterior  narrower  division 
which  we  might  designate  the  small  intestine.  The  diverticula  of  the 
mid-gut,  present  usually  in  a  single  pair,  open  into  the  former  division. 

The  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mid-gut  divarticula  of  the  Entomostraea 
are  very  varied.  The  two  diverticula  of  the  Branchiopoda  are  themselves  sub- 
(Unded.  They  vary  greatly  in  size.  In  Apus  they  have  lateral  branches  beset  with 
numerous  glandular  lobes.  In  the  Cladocera  (Fig.  192,  p.  289)  two  short  horn-like 
diverticula  are  generally  found,  which  are  directed  forwards.  In  the  Ostracodn  tlie 
two  diverticula  are  so  long  that  they  often  j^rojict  on  both  sides  into  the  shell  fold. 
Diverticula  of  the  mid-gut  are  wanting  in  a  good  many  Copepoda ;  in  others  they  are 
present  singly  or  in  pairs,  simple,  or  else  complicated  by  the  formation  of  accessory 
C'leca.  The  arrangement  of  the  two  diverticula  of  the  disc-shaped  flattened  Branchiura 
{Argului)  (Fig.  195,  p.  291)  recalls  that  in  many  Branchiopoda.  Each  of  the  two 
diverticula  divides  first  into  an  anterior  and  a  i)osterior  branch,  each  of  which  again 
branches,  and  the  branches  penetrate  as  far  as  the  lateral  edges  of  the  oephalo-thorax. 
In  the  generally  longitudinally  folded  stomach  of  the  non-parasitic  Cirrijtedes  diver- 
ticula also  not  unfrequently  enter  ;  Balanus  has  8  diverticula,  which  may  be  branched 
{B.  per/oratus). 
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The  Mid-gut  Diverticula  of  the  Malaeostraca. 

Among  these  we  shall  first  distinguish  those  which  enter  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  mid-gut  from  those  which  enter  at  the  posterior 
end.  The  former  are  universal.  They  correspond  with  the  mid-gut 
diverticula  of  the  Entomostraca,  and  are  generally  called  livers.  Talang 
into  account  their  physiological  activity,  however,  the  name  of  hepato- 
pancreas  is  more  suitable. 

In  the  Leptostraca  we  find  4  pairs  of  hepatic  tubes,  3  pairs  of  which,  one  upper, 
one  lateral,  and  one  lower,  are  very  long  and  run  along  the  mid-gut,  reaching  far 
into  the  abdomen.  The  short  4th  pair  stretches  to  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
tubes  join  on  each  side  to  form  a  short  wide  sinus,  and  the»? 
sinuses,  uniting  at  the  two  sides,  enter  by  a  common  apertuiv 
the  posterix)r  end  of  the  masticatory  stomach  ventrallj. 

In  the  Arthrostnvca  also  there  are  1  to  3  pairs  of  diverticuU 
entering  the  beginning  of  the  mid-gut  which  is  occasionally 
widened  so  as  partly  to  surrotmd  the  masticatory  stomach. 
Among  these  there  are  often  2  (in  the  normal  Ampkipoda  i 
tubes  running  backwards  along  the  intestine,  which,  according 
to  their  function  and  the  structure  of  their  epithelium,  specially 
deserve  the  name  of  a  hepatopancreas. 

The  arrangement  of  the  glands  of  the  mid-gut  in  the  Sehi:^ 
poda,  the  Cuma>eea,  and  the  larva  of  the  Decapoda  is  similar 
to  that  in  the  Leptostraca  and  Arthrostraca,  They  are  distin- 
guished by  3  pairs  of  long  hepatic  tubes  entering  the  most 
anterior  portion  of  the  mid-gut.  In  the  SUmuUcpoda^  distri- 
buted along  the  whole  length  of  the  mid-gut,  there  are  10  pairs 
of  branched  tufts  of  hepatic  tubes.  The  adult  Decapoda  ai? 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  paired  hepatopancreas. 
which  to  the  right  and  left  enters  the  posterior  and  lower  end 
of  the  masticatory  stomach.  By  means  of  much  branching  i^-^ 
liver  assumes  the  character  of  a  very  voluminous  tubular  gland 
filling  a  large  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  falling  on  each 
side  into  3  lobes — an  anterior,  a  lateral,  and  a  posterior.  It' 
we  examine  only  the  extreme  forms  of  the  cells  which  unite  to 
form  the  epithelium  of  the  Malacostracan  liver,  we  can  distin- 
guish two  sorts  of  cells :  first,  ferment  oelle,  whose  varied 
secretions  (which  may  be  liquid  or  solid,  coloured  or  colourless 
digest  fibrine  ;  second,  hepatic  oelle,  whose  fatty  secretion  con- 
tain a  colouring  matter  related  to  the  gall  pigment  of  verte- 
brates. In  consequence  of  these  observations  we  cannot  desarit-e 
(rectum);  I,  hepatic  tj^g  glands  of  the  mid-gut  simply  as  a  liver,  but  rather  as  ^ 
tubes  (hepatopancreas).  hepatopancreas.  We  cannot,  also,  carry  out  a  sharp  distinction 
of  the  cells  into  ferment  cells  and  hepatic  cells  ;  many  transition  forms  occur. 

The  glandular  c«ca  which  enter  the  posterior  end  of  the  mid-gut  arc  found  in 
the  Amphipoda^  i,e,  in  the  Caprellidce  and  the  Crevettina.  They  occur  as  one  pair, 
except  in  Mclita^  which  has  only  one  such  glandular  tube.  Physiologically  they  mus- 
(in  the  Crevettina)  be  considered  as  urinary  glands.  Morphologically  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  the  Trachcatay  since  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  hind -gut,  but  to  the  mid-gut. 

In  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mid-gut  of  Nehalia  there  is  at  the  inner  side  -^^t 
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the  dorsal  enteric  wall  a  longitudinal  channel,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  mid-gut,  is 
continued  into  a  caecum,  reaching  into  the  anal  segment  posteriorly,  and  ending  in 
two  lateral  projections. 

C.  The  Hind-Gut. 

The  hind-gut  in  Crustaceans  is  as  a  rule  short  and  limited  to  the 
last  segment  or  segments  of  the  body.  Its  epithelium  is  lined  with  a 
frequently  very  strong  chitinous  intima.  Its  wall  is  almost  always 
provided  with  well-developed  hoop-like  circular  muscles.  Special 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  (dilators)  are  stretched  between  the 
hind-gut  and  the  neighbouring  integument  (and  widen  the  former  by 
their  contraction).  In  those  Isopoda,  Anisopoda,  and  Decajpoda  in  which 
the  hind-gut  is  very  long,  taking  the  place  of  the  small  intestine  of 
other  Crustacea,  we  find  these  dilators  only  at  the  posterior  differen- 
tiated division  of  the  hind-gut,  called  the  rectum. 

Among  the  Amphipoda,  Orchestia  has  a  hind-gut  which  is  strikingly 
long  for  this  group,  reaching  as  far  forward  as  into  the  7th  thoracic 
segment. 

The  anus  lies  in  the  terminal  segment— dorsally  in  the  Entomo- 
straca^  ventrally  in  the  Malacodraca, 

Special  glands  or  diverticula  entering  the  hind-gut  are  wanting  in 
the  Crustacea. 

In  the  LyiiceidtK  among  the  Cladoeera^  however,  a  glandular  contractile  caecum  is    ' 
found  ventrally  in  the  hind-gut,  which  in  Pleuroxus  is  prolonged  into  a  long  vermi-     / 
form  appendage  wound  round  the  gut  \ 

In  the  SionuUopoda  it  iB  said  that  2  glandular  saccules  enter  the  anal  gut.  As 
other  excretory  organs  are  wanting  in  the  adult  animals  these  are  supix>sed  to  have 
excretory  functions. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  not  certainly  proved  that  these  glands  of  the  Lyiiceida;  and    • 
Stcmatopoda  really  belong  to  the  hind-gut  and  not  rather  to  the  terminal  division  of 
the  mid-gut. 

The  widening  of  the  hind-gut  on  the  contraction  of  the  dilators  draws  in  water 
through  the  anus,  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  lumen  of  the  gut  ezpells  it  again 
with  fieecal  particles.  It  has  been  stated  without  sufficient  foundation  that  these 
sacking  movements,  at  least  in  certain  Eiitomostraca  (Phyllopoda),  imply  a  respiratory 
function  in  the  hind-gut. 

The  chitinous  intima  of  the  hind-gut  is  ejected  through  the  anus  when  the 
integument  is  shed. 

The  peculiar  modification  which  the  enteric  canal  undergoes  in  the  females  of 
many  purasitic  laopoda  can  here  only  briefly  be  described,  taking  as  an  example 
Portunion  TMtnadis  (ErUoniseuUz),  The  narrow  oesophagus  leads  into  a  large 
sac  composed  of  two  lateral  sacs.  The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  projects  into  its 
lumen  in  the  shape  of  numerous  long  processes  covered  with  chitinous  intima.  In 
this  division  of  the  gut,  which  has  been  called  the  cephalogaster,  the  absorption 
of  the  food  takes  place.  The  cephalogaster  is  continued  posteriorly  into  a  second 
division,  the  typhlosolis,  whose  wall,  much  thickened  dorsally,  projects  into  the 
lumen  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  in  a  transverse  section  is  crescent-shaped, 
the  concave  side  being  directed  upwards.  A  strong  cuticle  lines  the  typhlosolis 
and   carries    closely  •  placed    long    and    stiff   hairs    which,    projecting    from    the 
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opposite  walls,  mingle  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  fine  sieve  apparatus,  only 
admitting  of  the  passage  of  fluids.  The  typhlosolis,  which  is  fastened  to  the  body 
wall  by  a  pair  of  strong  muscles,  is  followed  by  a  third  extremely  muscular  division, 
which  is  called  Rathke's  organ,  and  carries  on  energetic  rhythmic  contractions. 
A  small  tubular  blindly  closed  terminal  division,  which  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  mid-gut,  receives  the  ducts  of  two  large  contractile  hepatic  tubes.  A  hind- 
gut  and  anus  are  wanting.  The  whole  intestine  stretches  only  to  the  8d  thoracic 
segment.  Fortunion  mcmadis  sucks  the  blood  of  its  host  {Careinus).  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  enteric  canal,  in  which  Rathke's  organ  and  the  cephalogaster  alter- 
nately contract  and  expand,  seems  adapted  to  this  sucking  process. 

Tlie  enteric  canal  of  the  minute  male  of  Portunion  which  lives  in  the  body  of  tlie 
female  does  not  show  the  peculiar  transformation  which  it  undergoes  in  the  female. 
It  is  straight,  and  possesses  two  he^mtic  tubes,  a  hind-gut,  and  an  anus. 

V.  The  Nervous  System. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  is  constructed  on  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  AnnvlaUiy  and  must  be  derived  from  the  latter. 
The  result  of  research  in  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny  justify 
us  in  giving  the  following  diagrammatic  representation  of  its  general 
structure  and  original  constitution.  This  scheme  stands  in  direct 
relation  to  the  generalised  plan  of  the  segmentation  of  the  body  of 
the  Crustacean  sketched  above  (p.  300).  In  the  most  anterior  segment 
of  the  body  (head  segment)  the  brain  (supra-oesophageal  ganglion), 
consisting  of  two  symmetrical  lateral  halves,  lies  in  front  of  and  over 
the  oesophagus,  giving  off  nerves  to  the  unpaired  eye,  the  anterior 
antennae  and  the  frontal  sensory  organs  (see  below).  £ach  of  the 
other  segments  of  the  body  possesses  two  ganglia  (a  double  ganglion) 
lying  very  near  each  other  in  the  ventral  middle  line.  The  two 
ganglia  of  each  segment  (the  two  symmetrical  halves  of  each  double 
ganglion)  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  transverse  commissure, 
and  with  the  corresponding  ganglia  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
segments  by  longitudinal  commissures.  The  two  most  anterior 
longitudinal  commissures  which  connect  the  double  ganglion  of  the 
second  segment  with  the  brain  embrace  the  oesophagus.  These  are 
the  oesophagreal  commissures.  The  whole  central  nervous  system  thus 
consists,  as  in  the  AnmUntu^  of  the  brain  and  the  segmented  ventral 
chord  (ventral  ganglionic  chain),  whose  segmentation  corresponds 
with  the  segmentation  of  the  body.  From  each  double  ganglion  of 
the  ventral  chord  nerves  proceed  to  the  body  musculature  of  the 
segment  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  the  musculature  of  the  limbs 
with  which  that  segment  is  provided.  There  are  therefore  one 
double  ganglion  for  the  2d  pair  of  antennae  (in  the  2d  segment),  a 
similar  one  for  the  2  mandibles  (in  the  3d  segment),  2  pairs  of 
ganglia  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  pair  of  maxillae  (in  the  4th  and 
5th  segments),  and  so  on,  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  segment  for 
the  limbs  whi6h  belong  to  it 

It  must,  however,  be  specially  noted  that  the  assumption  of  a  special  ganglion  for 
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the  iK)st€rior  antennae  is  not  yet  securely  established.  Such  a  ganglion  would  have 
to  be  compared  with  the  infra-ceso[)hageal  ganglion,  and  tlie  segment  corresponding 
with  it  to  the  first  trunk  segment  of  the  AnnnlcLta,  In  most  Ciiistaceans,  however, 
the  nerves  for  the  posterior  antennte  do  not  arise  from  a  distinct  ganglion  but  from 
the  oesophageal  commissures  ;  their  places  of  origin  in  the  higher  Cnistacea  have 
iinieed  moved  as  far  forward  as  the  brain.  Tliere  are,  however,  many  important 
rea-sons,  to  be  brought  forward  later,  in  favour  of  the  assumption  of  an  originally 
distinct  i>air  of  ganglia  and  a  special  segment  for  the  i)08terior  antennie. 

All  the  more  important  and  striking  deviations  from  the  typical 
Crustacean  nervous  system  can  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads. 

1.  Approximation  of  the  two  ganglia  of  a  double  ganglion 
by  the  shortening  of  the  transverse  commissure  which  unites  them, 
and  finally  the  fusing  of  these  two  ganglia  into  one ;  its  composition 
out  of  two  lateral  ganglia  can,  however,  often  be  seen  externally,  and 
always  internally,  on  examination  of  its  finer  structiure. 

2.  Approximation  and  contact  of  the  longitudinal  commissures 
connecting  the  consecutive  ganglia. 

3.  Approximation  and  contact  of  the  consecutive  ganglia  by  the 
shortening  of  the  longitudinal  commissures.  This  may  lead  to  the 
fusing  of  the  consecutive  ganglia  into  one  ganglionic  mass,  in  which 
the  original  composition  out  of  several  ganglia  can  sometimes  be  clearly 
recognised ;  at  other  times,  however,  this  is  very  indistinct,  or  even 
quite  unrecognisable. 

4.  Longitudinal  displacement  and  shifting  of  the  ganglia, 
generally  from  behind  forward.  Ganglia  may  be  displaced  from  one 
segment  into  another. 

5.  Shifting  of  the  points  at  which  nerves  leave  the  ventral 
chord.  These  displacements,  however,  apparently  never  afiect  the 
real  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system. 

6.  Entire  disappearance  of  ganglia.  This  is  perhaps  only  to  be 
proved  with  certainty  of  the  most  posterior  ganglia  of  the  body. 

All  these  changes  go  hand  in  hand  with  transformations  of  the 
whole  organism,  especially  with  modifications  in  the  segmentation  of 
the  body  and  in  the  development  of  the  extremities.  In  the  young 
stages  of  many  Crustaceans  it  often  happens  that  certain  ganglia  are 
still  separate  which  in  adult  animals  are  fused.  We  see  from  this  how 
important  the  knowledge  of  ontogeny  is  for  a  right  comprehension  of 
the  morphology  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  concentration  of  the  nervous  system  (the  fusing  of  originally 
distinct  ganglia  to  form  larger  ganglionic  masses)  can  be  observed  in 
most  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Crustacea. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  shall  in  each  group  of  the  Crustacea 
place  the  most  conspicuously  segmented  nervous  system  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  description  of  the  deviating,  cojicentrated,  or 
simplified  nervous  systems  will  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  small 
print. 
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Entomostraca. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Phyllopoda  (Fig.  236,  Z>),  especially 
that  of  the  Branchiopoda  (Brandiipus,  Artemia),  best  corresponds  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Crustacean  nervous  system  given  above.  The 
transverse  commissures  between  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  are 
tolerably  long,  and  so  the  whole  ventral  chord  has  the  character  of  a 
ladder  nervous  system.  The  two  ganglia  of  a  double  ganglion  are 
connected  together  by  two  transverse  commissures.  We  must  note  as 
specially  important  that  the  pairs  of  ganglia  for  the  oral  appendages, 
i.€.  for  the  mandibles  and  maxillae,  have  remained  distinct.  Behind 
these  3  pairs  of  ganglia  come  (in  Branchipus)  the  11  pairs  of  ganglia 
of  the  limb -carrying  segments,  then  the  2  pairs  of  ganglia  in  the 
genital  segments.  Behind  these,  ganglia  only  occur  as  rudiments  in 
the  two  following  segments. 

The  nerves  for  the  posterior  antennas  arise  out  of  the  oesophageal 
commissures,  which  are  provided  with  a  layer  of  ganglionic  cells ;  this 
layer  can  the  better  be  considered  the  ganglion  of  the  2d  antennse, 
since  in  front  of  the  mandibular  ganglion,  and  behind  the  oesophagus, 
the  oesophageal  commissures  are  connected  by  a  double  tranverse 
commissure,  corresponding  with  the  double  transverse  commissiu^s  of 
the  other  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord. 

The  nerves  for  the  unpaired  frontal  eye,  for  the  paired  stalked 
eyes,  and  for  the  anterior  antennae  spring  from  the  brain. 

In  corresi^ondence  with  the  greatly  reduced  segmentation  of  the  whole  body  in 
the  Cladocera  {Phyllopod)  its  central  nervous  system  is  also  much  less  pronounced. 
The  ladder-like  ventral  chord  consists  of  7  pairs  of  ganglia,  the  foremost  of  which 
(infra-cesophageal  ganglion)  innervates  the  mandibles  and  maxillce,  and  the  other  6 
the  6  xmirs  of  limbs.  In  front  of  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglion  we  find  here  a 
transverse  commissure  connecting  the  oesophageal  commissures.  The  nerve  for  the 
2d  antennaQ  arises  from  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglion.  In  LeptocUrra  the  6  ventral 
ganglia  in  the  adult  animals  are  fused  into  one  ventral  ganglionic  mass,  while  in  the 
young  animals  they  are  still  tolerably  distinct. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Ostracoda  deserves  further  investigation. 
The  venti-al  chord  of  Cythere  which  follows  the  brain  and  oesophageal 
commissures  is  said  to  consist  of  an  infra-cesophageal  ganglion  and  4 
subsequent  ventral  ganglia.  The  infra-oesophageal  ganglion  is  said  to 
show  its  composition  out  of  two  ganglia  and  to  innervate  the  jaws, 
while  the  3  subsequent  ganglia  give  off  nerves  to  the  limbs,  and  the 
last  ganglion  nerves  to  the  most  posterior  divisions  of  the  body  and 
the  genital  apparatus. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  the  ventral  chord  of  Halocypris  appears  much  con- 
centrated. It  consists  of  an  infra-cesophageal  ganglion  with  nerves  to  the  jaws  and 
maxillii^edes,  and  a  small  ventral  ganglion.  Out  of  the  latter  arise  2  pairs  of  nerveii, 
which  probably  innervate  the  musculature  of  the  limbs  and  the  abdomen. 

In  the  various  divisions  of  the  Copepoda  the  central  nervous  system 
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shows  several  degrees  of  centralisation,  from  a  more  or  less  decentralised 
condition  to  the  almost  complete  fusion  of  brain  and  ventral  chord  to 
form  one  ganglionic  mass,  pierced  through  by  the  oesophagus.  The 
segmentation  is  most  complete  in  the  free-swimming  Copepodaj  from 
which  all  the  others  are  to  be  derived.  In  the  Calanulce,  for  example, 
we  have  (apart  from  the  brain)  a  ventral  chord  consisting  of  7  ganglionic 
swellings  which  stretches  more  or  less  far  into  the  abdomen. 

Id  other  free-living  Copepoda  the  number  of  ganglia  is  reduced,  and  the  abdominal 
ganglia  become  small  or  disappear.  But  in  the  Coryceddce  (Fig.  236,  H)  we  already 
have  only  one  single  ganglionic  mass  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  from,  which  nerves 
radiate  to  the  sensoxy  organs,  extremities,  the  musculature  of  the  body,  etc.  The 
nervous  system  in  various  delicate  parasitic  Copcpoda  shows  a  similarly  con- 
centrated, though  iiartly  also  reduced,  condition. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Carp-lice  (Argulidce,  Fig.  236,  G)y  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  Copepoda,  is  relatively  highly 
developed.  The  concentrated  ventral  chord  consists  of  6  ganglia  with 
much -shortened  longitudinal  and  transverse  commissures.  The  4 
posterior  ganglia  supply  the  4  pairs  of  limbs,  the  2  anterior  the  jaws, 
maxillipedes,  and  clinging  feet.  At  the  points  at  which  the  oesophageal 
commissures  join  the  brain  there  are  2  ganglionic  swellings,  from  which 
nerves  go  to  the  2d  antennae. 

Among  the  Cinnpedes  the  nervous  system  of  the  Lepadidce  is  the 
most  richly  segmented.  They  possess  a  brain,  long  oesophageal  com- 
missures, and  5  or  6  ventral  ganglia.  The  nervous  system  of  the  so- 
called  Cypris'like  larv(F,  that  is,  of  those  which  develop  into  herma- 
phrodite individuals,  is  similar. 

The  so-called  complementary  males  of  the  LepadicUe^  on  the  contrary,  and  their 
CypriS'like  larvtc^  only  possess  a  cerebral  ganglion  (supra-cesophageal  ganglion)  and  a 
thoracic  ganglion,  which  alone  represents  the  whole  ventral  chord.  In  the  Balanidce 
the  ventral  ganglia  are  fused  into  one  large  ventral  ganglionic  mass.  Degeneration 
goes  very  far  in  the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  Rhizocephala  {Sacculiiuif  Fcltogaster), 
which  are  so  much  degenerated  by  parasitism  ;  we  here  find  it  in  the  form  of  one 
single  ganglion,  from  which  various  nerves  radiate  {cf.  Fig.  248,  p.  373).  This 
ganglion  is  said  not  to  correspond  with  the  larval  supra-oesophageal  ganglion,  but  to 
arise  anew  in  the  development  of  the  adult  animal. 

Malacostraea. 

I.  Leptostraca. — ^The  interesting  genus  NehaliUy  which  of  all  living 
Malacostraea  stands  nearest  to  their  racial  form,  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinarily richly  segmented  nervous  system.  If  this  pronounced 
segmentation  recalls,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nervous  system  of  the  Phyl- 
Ifjpoda  {Branchiopodu)y  it  shows  on  the  other  (especially  in  the  structure 
of  the  brain)  a  decidedly  Malacostracan  character.  The  ganglia  for  the 
posterior  antennse  are  moved  far  forward  on  the  oesophageal  commissures, 
and  form,  as  in  all  Malacostraea,  the  most  posterior  division  of  the  brain. 
The  transverse  commissure,  which  corresponds  with  them,  however, 
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Fia.  236.— Oentm  neiroos  lyitamt  of  ▼arloni  Cnutaoeani.  A,  Of  Buphavtl*  peUudda 
(after  O.  O.  San).  £,  Of  Aitaoiu  flnvlatiUi  (after  Yogt  and  Tung).  C,  Of  Apiendoi  Lflitreimi 
(coiiibined  from  wveral  figures  by  Clam).  D^  Of  Titmnadla  (after  Xlnn^nger),  anterior  portion. 
£,  Of  Aatfliu  aqvatlou  (after  Q.  O.  San).  F,  Of  Mi^a  iqiiliiado  (after  ICUae  Edwards).  0,  Of 
Argalui  Oomgonl  (after  ClauiX  H,  Of  Sapplilrina  Edwardill  (after  Haeokel).  g^,  Brain ;  av, 
nerves  of  the  paired  eye« ;  wo,  unpaired  eye  with  ita  nerve  ;  po,  ganglion  opticum  ;  aj,  nerve  of  the 
Ist  antenna ;  a^  of  the  2d  antenna ;  <c,  <iesophageaI  commisanrea ;  y,  post-oeaophageal  tranverse 
CDiDmiasure  of  the  same  (commissure  of  the  antcnnal  ganglia  of  2d  antenna?) ;  a^^  ganglion  of  the 
'2<\  antenna  (in  D) ;  nid,  mandibular  ganglion  ;  mx],  mx^  ganglia  of  the  1st  and  2d  pairs  of  niaxillse ; 
I-VIII,  thoracic  ganglia;  bg,  sub-cesophageal  ganglion,  consisting  of  several  fHised  ganglia;  1-0, 
aMuminal  ganglia ;  9,  sympathetic  nervous  system ;  ag^  ganglion  of  the  same ;  eg,  commissural 
gui^lion  ;  nif  stomach  (in  F) ;  a&,  fused  abdominal  ganglia  (in  K).  In  G,  g^  signifies  3d  ventral  gan- 
gli>>n ;  nj-Hij  nerves  for  the  4  pairs  of  limbs ;  Jcf,  nerve  for  the  clinging  foot.  In  if,  gm  signifies  the 
(ranglionic  mass  (brain  fused  with  ventral  chord)  broken  through  by  the  cesophagus  ;  c2,  conieal  lens ; 
I,  iens ;  &r,  p<Mterior  strong  nerves,  the  lateral  pairs  of  which  go  to  the  limbs. 

has  remained  separate  behind  the  cesophagus  and  in  front  of  the 
mandibular  ganglia.  The  ganglia  of  all  the  pairs  of  limbs,  even 
those  of  the  opal  limbs,  have  remained  separate  on  the  ventral 
chord,  which  has  17  ganglionic  swellings.  We  thus  find,  counting 
from  before  backward:  (1)  a  mandibular  ganglion,  (2)  and  (3)  2 
maxillary  ganglia;  (4)  to  (11)  8  thoracic  ganglia,  and  (12)to(17) 
6  abdominal  ganglia.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  larva  the  6 
abdominal  ganglia  are  followed  by  a  small  7th  swelling,  belonging  to 
the  limbless  7  th  abdominal  segment ;  this,  however,  entirely  disappears 
at  a  later  stage.  This  fact  is  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  that  there 
must  originally  have  been  more  than  6  pairs  of  pleopoda. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  ladder-like  nervous  system  of  the  Phyllopoda^  the 
ganglia  in  Nehalia  are  fused  in  the  middle  line  to  form  a  double  ganglion,  and  the 
longitudinal  commissures  are  moved  nearer  each  other.  The  latter  are  very  much 
shortened  in  the  thoracic  region  in  corresi>ondence  with  the  abbreviation  of  the 
thoracic  segments. 

II.  Arthrostraca,  Anisr^poda, — The  richly  segmented  nervous 
system  of  Apseudes  (Fig.  236,  C)  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Nehalia.  The  brain  and  oesophageal  commissures  are  followed  by  an 
infra-oesophageal  section,  in  which  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the 
separate  ganglia  for  the  mandibles,  the  two  pairs  of  maxillsB,  and  the 
f)air  of  maxillipedes.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  maxillipedal 
ganglion,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  Nehalia, 
is  here  more  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  ganglia,  in  keeping 
^vith  the  commencing  transformation  of  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  feet 
into  a  pair  of  maxillipedes.  The  4  infra-oesophageal  ganglia  are 
followed  by  7  double  ganglia  for  the  thorax  and  6  for  the  abdomen, 
the  last  and  largest  of  which  is  probably  composed  of  two  or  more 
fused  together.  The  ganglion  for  the  posterior  antennae  is  moved 
towards  the  brain,  but  the  transverse  commissure  corresponding  with 
it  is  clearly  visible  behind  the  oesophagus,  in  front  of  the  mandibular 
commissure.  The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  are  clearly  double,  and 
connected  by  two  separate  longitudinal  commissures. 

In  Taimis  fusings  and  displacements  seem  already  to  have  taken  i)lace  in  the 
ventral  chord.     The  ventral  chord  here  has,  it  is  said,  only  12  ganglia. 
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Isopoda. — Among  the  true  Isopoda  several  genera  (such  as  Spfu^oma, 
IdotheOy  Glyptonotus)  are,  in  the  rich  segmentation  of  their  nervous 
systems,  closely  connected  with  Apseudes,  In  Sphcsroma  we  even  find  a 
7th  abdominal  ganglion.  The  double  nature  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  everywhere  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  The  transverse 
commissure  corresponding  with  the  ganglia  of  the  2d  pair  of  antennae 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  completely  fused  with  the  mandibular 
commissure. 

In  many  Isopoda  there  is  fusion  in  the  ventral  chord  and  displacement  and  re- 
duction of  the  pairs  of  ganglia.  The  mandibular,  maxillary,  and  maxillipedal  ganglia 
in  the  first  place  fuse  to  form  an  infra-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass.  Then  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  ganglia  takes  place  chiefly  in  those  of  the  abdomen.  In  some 
Isopoda  5  abdominal  ganglia  occur,  in  others  {Porccllio^  OniseuSj  Asellus,  Fig.  236,  E) 
wc  find  as  the  remains  of  the  abdominal  ventral  chord  only  one  ganglionic  swelling 
attached  to  the  last  thoracic  ganglion,  and  in  others  even  this  is  wanting.  The 
number  of  the  separate  thoracic  ganglia  is  less  frequently  reduced. 

In  those  ErUoniscidm  (PortuwUni  mcniadis)  which  are  specially  strongly  modified 
through  parasitism  we  find,  besides  the  brain  (which  is  everywhere  retained),  2 
thoracic  ganglia  and  one  abdominal  ganglion  at  some  distance  from  them,  under 
the  heart ;  while  in  the  not  less  strongly  modified  parasitic  Bopyridoi  7  thor&cic 
ganglia  are  said  to  occur. 

Amphipoda. — Here  in  all  cases  we  have  a  fusing  of  the  anterior 
ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord,  so  that  the  nervous  system  no  longer 
shows  at  any  point  that  segmentation  which  we  meet  with  in  many 
Isopala,  In  the  nervous  system  of  the  Gammmidce  we  can  still 
distinguish,  apart  from  the  brain,  an  infra-OBSophageal  ganglion 
consisting  of  several  fused  ganglia,  and  further  7  thoracic  ganglia  in 
the  7  free  thoracic  segments,  and  4  abdominal  ganglia  in  the  4 
anterior  abdominal  segments. 

In  PhrmitTna  the  centralisation  goes  still  further.  There  are  only  6  thoracie 
ganglia  behind  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass,  which  consists  of  6  fused 
ganglia.  The  last  of  the  4  abdominal  ganglia  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  3  ganglia 
which  are  still  separate  in  the  embryo.  Not  only  the  points  of  divergence  of  the 
nerves  for  the  2d  antennae,  but  also  those  of  the  nerves  of  all  the  oral  api>endage> 
are  shifted  forward  on  to  the  oesphageal  commissures.  The  nervous  system  of 
many  Hyperidx  is  similar  to  that  of  Phroniina,  In  others,  however,  conoentratiou 
goes  still  further,  as  not  only  the  last  2  thoracic  but  also  the  last  2  abdominaJ 
ganglia  may  fuse  together.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  we  thus  find  only  an  infra- 
oesophageal  ganglionic  mass,  4  thoracic  and  3  abdominal  pairs  of  ganglia.  In  tltc 
Caprellidce  the  reduced  abdomen  retains  no  ganglia.  Besides  the  brain  and  the 
sub-oesophageal  ganglion  which  supplies  the  mandibles,  maxillse,  and  maxUliped^. 
we  find  7  thoracic  ganglia,  the  7th  of  which  lies  behind  the  6th  in  the  last  thoracic 
segment  but  one.  Three  small  ganglia  belonging  to  the  abdomen  follow  close 
behind  the  7th  thoracic  ganglion.  In  young  animals  4  more  pairs  of  abdominal 
ganglia  begin  to  form,  and  then  fuse  with  the  3  small  ganglia  of  the  adult  animal 
above  mentioned. 

III.  Thoracostraca. — In  many  Schizopoda  {Euphausia,  Fig.  236, 
A,  Boreomysis)  all  the  ganglia  for  the  oral  and  thoracic  limbs,  11  in 
number,  seem  to  have  remained  separate. 
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In  others  the  number  is  evidently  reduced  by  the  fusing  of  originally  separate 
ganglia.  In  ChuUhophausia 'we  find  besides  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion  (which 
most  probably  consists  of  the  fused  mandibular  and  maxillary  ganglia)  8,  in  Eiicopia 
however  only  6,  thoracic  ganglia.  The  most  anterior  thoracic  ganglion  has  in  this 
latter  case  probably  united  with  the  infra-CBSophageal  ganglion,  and  the  last  thoracic 
ganglion  with  the  last  but  one.  This  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
thoracic  segment  no  ganglion  occurs.  In  My9is  {rtlieUi)  the  thoracic  ganglia  are 
even  said  to  be  fused  into  a  longitudinal  strand.  The  oesophageal  commissures  are  in 
many  Schizapoda  {Euj^tLsia,  Boreomysis)  connected  directly  behind  the  oesophagus 
and  in  front  of  the  most  anterior  ventral  ganglion  by  a  transverse  commissure,  which 
perhaps  corresponds  with  the  commissure  of  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  antennae  often 
mentioned  above. 

All  the  Schizopoda  seem  to  possess  6  abdominal  ganglia.  The 
nerves  which  supply  the  body  musculature  of  the  abdomen  diverge 
from  the  longitudinal  commissures  half-way  between  2  consecu- 
tive ganglia.  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all 
Thoracostraca. 

In  the  Cumacea  (Diastfjlis)  the  ventral  chord  consists  of  16  pairs  of 
ganglia ;  the  three  most  anterior  of  these,  which  have  moved  near  each 
other,  supply  the  oral  limbs ;  7  thoracic,  and  6  abdominal  pairs  of 
ganglia  follow. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Stomatopoda  in  its  segmentation  shows 
very  clearly  a  close  relation  to  the  metamerism  of  the  body.  In  the 
cephaJo-thoracic  portion  of  the  ventral  chord  only  the  3  ganglia  of  the 
3  most  posterior  thoracic  segments  have  remained  separate,  i.e.  of 
those  segments  which,  imcovered  by  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield, 
carry  the  biramose  ambulatory  feet  All  the  other  preceding  ganglia 
are  united  into  a  large  infra-oesophageal  ganglion.  The  oesophageal 
commissures  are  very  long,  and  show  behind  the  oesophagus  the 
transverse  commissures  often  mentioned  above.  The  3  posterior 
thoracic  ganglia  are  followed  by  the  6  abdominal  ganglia  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Thoracostraea. 

Decapoda. — We  here  find  many  grades  of  concentration,  from  the 
still  tolerably  richly  segmented  nervous  system  of  the  Macrura  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Brachyura^  in  which  all  the  ganglia  of  the 
ventral  chord  havie  fused  into  one  single  thoracic  ganglionic  mass. 
Taking  as  a  type  of  the  Maaura  the  Cray-fish^  Astacus  fluviaiilis  (Fig. 
236,  B)y  the  highly  developed  brain  gives  off  the  nerves  for  the  eyes,  the 
anterior  antennae,  and  from  its  posterior  part  for  the  posterior  antennae. 
The  oesophageal  commissures  are  of  considerable  length  and  connected 
behind  the  oesophagus  by  a  transverse  commissure.  In  the  course  of 
each  oesophageal  commissure  lies  a  small  ganglion,  the  so-called  com- 
missural ganglion.  From  these  2  commissural  ganglia  various  nerves 
diverge,  among  which  the  visceral  nerves  and  the  nerves  of  the 
mandibles  are  to  be  specially  noted.  The  latter  indeed  have  their  roots 
in  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  but  are  united  with  the  oesophageal 
commissures  as  far  as  the  commissural  ganglia.  The  oesophageal 
commissures  enter  an  infra-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass  which  consists 
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of  6  united  ganglia,  i.e.  of  the  mandibles,  2  maxillse,  and  3  maxillipede^. 
The  last  swelling  of  this  infra-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass  (the  3d 
raaxillipedal)  is  pretty  clearly  marked  off.  The  5  distinctly  separate 
large  thoracic  ganglia  for  the  5  posterior  thoracic  segments  and  their 
extremities  (the  ambulatory  feet)  follow,  and  of  these  the  4th  and 
5th  ganglia  are  very  near  each  other.  In  the  abdomen  we  find  6 
ganglia,  the  last  is  the  largest,  and,  as  in  all  MalacostracOy  may  well 
represent  2  or  even  more  originally  separate  ganglia.  In  the  Cray-ji^y 
as  in  nearly  all  Tharacostraca,  the  2  ganglia  of  the  originally  double 
ganglion  and  the  longitudinal  commissures  between  the  consecutive 
ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  are  so  closely  connected  in  the  middle 
line  that  their  double  nature  is  not  outwardly  perceptible.  The 
longitudinal  commissures  separate  from  each  other  only  between  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  thoracic  ganglia  (6  th  and  7  th),  so  as 
to  let  the  sternal  artery  pass  between  them. 

In  a  few  Maerura  the  2  most  posterior  thoracic  ganglia  are  fused,  or  there  is  a 
close  approximation  of  all  the  cephalo-thoracic  ganglia  {Carididoc^  Falinurus),  Hen?, 
however,  the  6  abdominal  ganglia  remain  separate,  while  in  the  Pagitrida:  only  1 
abdominal  ganglion  is  present,  in  correspondence  with  the  great  reduction  of  tbe 
abdomen.  We  finally  come  to  the  Brachi^ura  (Fig.  236,  F),  in  which,  in 
correspondence  with  the  great  reduction  of  the  abdomen  and  the  concentration  of  the 
cephalo-thorax,  the  whole  ventral  chord  is  fused  together  into  a  great  thoracic  knot, 
from  which  numerous  nerves  radiate  out  to  all  sides. 


S3rmpathetic  Nervous  System. 

This  seems  to  occur  in  all  McUacostracaj  at  least  it  has  been  observed 
with  considerable  uniformity  in  representatives  of  the  three  principal 
divisions,  the  Leptostraca,  Arthrostraca,  and  Thoracostraca,  In  the 
Cray-fish  a  nerve  with  double  roots  arises  on  each  side  out  of  the 
conunissural  ganglion,  proceeds  forwards  to  the  upper  lip  and  mounts 
upwards  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus.  The  two  nerves  unite  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stomach  to  form  a  median  nerve  which  swells  into  a 
ganglion.  From  this  ganglion  a  branching  nerve  runs  backwards  and 
spreads  out  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  gives  off  branches  to  the 
liver  and  also  probably  to  the  heart.  The  sympathetic  nervous 
system  is  further  connected  by  an  unpaired  nerve  with  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  brain. 

So  highly  developed  a  sympathetic  nervous  system  seems  wanting 
in  the  EiUomostraca.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Phyllopoik 
(Branchijms)  a  nerve  aiises  on  each  side  out  of  the  oesophageal  com- 
missures which  runs  to  the  upper  lip.  The  2  nerves  imite  to  form  a 
labial  ring,  which  is  connected  with  a  median  ganglion  and  gives  of! 
nerves  to  the  upper  lip,  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  etc. 

Stmotnre  of  the  Brain.— -The  brain  of  the  Crustacea  rises  in  the  Malacosiraca  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  complication.  This  complication,  which  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  Decapoda,  is  seen  in  the  complicated  arrangement  of  the  ganglionic  cells  and 
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of  the  courses  of  the  fil^res,  and  sho^K's  itself  externally  by  the  formation  of  lobes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  brain  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Crustaceans  contained  the  centres 
for  the  unpaired  frontal  eye,  for  the  anterior  antennse  and  perhaps  also  for  the  frontal 
sensory  organs,  together  with  the  fibrous  connections  between  these  centres  tliem- 
selves,  between  the^e  centres  and  the  oesophageal  commissures,  and  lastly  the 
anterior  transverse  oonnections  of  the  oesophageal  commissures.  A  liigher  complica- 
tion is  caused  in  most  of  the  Crustacea  now  living  (all  McUcteostraoa  and  many  ErUo- 
mostnuxt),  first  by  the  occurrence  of  the  paired  eyes,  and  second  by  the  fact  that  the 
originally  infra-oesophageal  ganglia  of  the  posterior  antennse  unite  with  the  brain  from 
V>ehind.  We  can  in  these  cases  distinguish  three  principal  regions  in  the  brain. 
First,  an  anterior  region  (fore-brain),  with  the  centres  for  the  unpaired  eye  (where 
this  persists)  and  for  the  paired  eyes.  The  optic  nerves  of  the  latter,  whose 
fibres  in  the  brain  of  the  higher  Crustacea  form  a  chiasma,  enter  on  each  side  a 
frequently  very  large  optic  ganglion,  which  is  the  largest  accessory  lobe  of  the  fore- 
brain.  Besides  this  the  fore-brain  has,  especially  in  the  higher  MaJacostracaj  other 
lobate  formations.  Second,  a  mid-brain  which  adjoins  the  fore-brain,  and  contains 
the  centres  for  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  antenme.  Third,  the  hindermost  region 
of  the  brain  (hind-brain),  which  is  formed  by  the  ganglia  for  the  posterior  antenna*, 
whose  transverse  commissure  is  to  be  found  behind  the  oesophagus,  where  it  has, 
as  already  described,  often  remained  as  a  separate  transverse  commissure  between 
the  oesophageal  commissures. 

Nemoeliord  strands  or  giant  ntrve  tabes,  like  those  yrith  which  we  became 
acquainted  in  the  AnnuZcUa,  occur  in  the  ventral  chord  of  the  Thoracostraca.  An 
intermediate  nerve  also,  of  varying  extent,  has  here  and  there  been  observed  in  the 
ventral  chord. 

YI.  The  Sensory  Organs. 
A.  Eyes. 

These  are,  as  a  rule,  well  developed  in  the  Crustacea,  and  often 
show  a  high  degree  of  complexity,  especially  in  the  Malacostraai, 
occasionally  also  in  certain  Entomostraca.  Visual  organs  are  either 
wanting  or  very  much  reduced  in  the  adult  condition  of  most  of  the 
parasitic  and  attached  Crustacea  (Cirripedia),  also  in  many  deep-sea 
forms  and  in  others  which  live  in  dark  places.  Setting  on  one  side 
a  few  divergent  forms  of  Crustacean  eyes,  we  can  distinguish  2  kinds, 
which  may  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  animal :  the  unpaired 
frontal  eye  (accessory  eye)  and  the  paired  lateral  eyes  (principal  eyes). 
Both  belong  to  the  head.  The  unpaired  eye  lies  above  the  brain,  the 
paired  at  its  sides. 

The  unpaired  eye  occurs  in  the  young  larval  forms  of  all  Crustaceans 
(Naupllus  eye) :  it  is  always  retained  in  the  adult  Entatnostraca,  some- 
times well  developed,  sometimes  in  a  reduced  condition.  In  the 
Mahcostraca  it  degenerates  in  the  course  of  development  From  the 
universal  distribution  of  the  unpaired  eye  in  the  Eniomostraca  and 
young  McUdcostraca  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  present  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  Crustaceans. 

Paired  eyes  are  found  in  all  Malacostraca  and  many  Eniomostraca. 
They  are  either  movable  stalked  eyes  or  fixed  sessile  eyes.  The  first 
may  be  imagined  to  arise  out  of  unstalked  eyes  by  the  raising  of  that 
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part  of  the  head  immediately  surrounding  the  ejf^e,  by  its  articula- 
tiou,  and  further  growth  into  a  stalk.  Formerl}f  the  stalked  eyes 
were  often  erroneously  considered  to  represent  a  pair  of  extremi- 
ties. In  the  development  of  the  Crustaceans  the  paired  eyes  always 
appear  much  k^ter  than  the  unpaired  eye,  and  we  have  reaspn  for 
assuming  that  the  unpaired  eye  is  phylogenetically  older  than  the  paired. 
The  following  is  a  short  review  of  the  occurrence  ar.d  distribution  of 
the  paired  or  principal  eyes. 

Entomostraoa. — FhyUopoda :  in  the  Estheridx  and  Apusidoe  the  xmired  eyes  have 
moved  towards  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The  Branehiopoda  have  movable 
stalked  eyes.  The  two  principal  eyes  of  the  Cladoeera  have  fused  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  a  trembling  frontal  eye,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in  Mmiospihis. 
Ostracoda:  the  Cipridinidcs  possess  besides  the  unpaired  eye  paired  movable 
lateral  eyes.  In  the  Cypridce  and  Cytheridce  also  paired  eyes  occur,  which  may  fuse 
together  to  form  one  unpaired  eye.  Whether  these  correspond  with  the  paired  eye;* 
of  other  Crustaceans  is  not  known.  Ck>pepoda :  the  Carp-lice,  which  are  nearly 
related  to  the  Copepoda^  possess  besides  the  unpaired  eye  2  large  lateral  eyes.  In  the 
true  Copepoda  the  latter  are  generally  wanting,  but  paired  eyes  do  occur,  e.g.  iu 
PontdlidcB,  and  these  perhaps  correspond  with  the  lateral  eyes  of  other  Crustacea. 
The  paired  eyes  of  the  Corycaeida  on  the  contrary  do  not  easily  admit  of  such  a  com- 
parison. It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  racial  forms  of  the  Copepoda 
possessed  paired  compound  eyes,  which  have  been  again  lost  Cirripedia :  in  the 
adult  animals  the  paired  eyes  are  wanting  throughout,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Cypris-like  larvcB  of  the  attached  forms  are  provided  with  large  lateral  eyes. 

Malacostraca. — Lateral  eyes  occur  everywhere.  They  are  stalked  in  the 
Leptostraca  and  all  Thoracoatraca  except  the  Cunuicea,  In  the  last  case  the  sessile  eyes 
are  generally  fused  in  the  middle  line  ;  they  may,  however,  be  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  Arthrostracat  which  have  also  been  called  the  Edriophthalmata  (in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  AfalacoHracaf  which  are  known  as  the  Fodophthalmata),  the 
eyes  are  sessile.  The  facts  that  movable  stalked  eyes  occur  in  the  PhyUopoda 
{Branchipus\  and  that  the  eyes  of  Leptostraca  {Nehalia\  which  in  every  way  stand 
nearest  the  racial  form  of  the  Malacostraca,  are  similarly  stalked,  make  it  appear 
probable  (other  facts  also  being  taken  into  consideration)  that  the  paired  eyes  of 
the  Arthrostraea  were  once  stalked. 

Among  the  Amphipoda  the  Pkronimidoe  show  peculiarities.  They  possess  Ho 
pairs  of  compound  eyes,  one  frontal  pair  and  one  in  the  region  of  the  cheek.  Tlie 
two  eyes  of  the  same  side,  however,  must  have  proceeded  by  division  from  the  single 
eye  of  the  Amphipoda  which  in  the  Hyperidoi  is  very  large  superficially. 

StFueture  of  the  Eyes. — The  unpaired  eye  was  formerly  described 
as  an  x- shaped  eye -spot,  with  or  without  a  refractive  body.  On 
account  of  its  general  distribution  in  the  EnUmwstraca^  it  is  also  called 
the  Entomostracan  eye.  Its  structure  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
means  of  an  example. 

The  frontal  eye  of  Calandla  mediterranea  (Fig.  237),  a  free-living 
Capepod,  consists  of  3  single  eyes  united  together,  1  unpaired  median 
and  ventral,  and  2  lateral  and  dorsal.  Each  single  eye  is  composed 
of  a  pigment  cup  and  a  strongly  refractive  transparent  "  lens  "  laid  in 
and  on  it.  The  term  "lens"  is,  however,  not  applicable.  It  is 
composed  of  several  cells,  each  of  which  is  connected,  whether  at  its 
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outer  or  inner  side  is  not  yet  quite  certain,  with  a  fibre  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  retinal  cell. 


Fio.  237.— Eye  of  CalanoUa  meditor- 
ranea  9  Juv,  from  below  (after  Gren- 
acher).  p,  Pigment  plates  of  the  paired ;  }>i . 

rZf  retinal  cells ; 

fh)ntali8. 


The  great  similarity  in  structure  between 
such  a  single  eye  and  the  eyes  of  Platodes 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  three -fold 
structure  of  the  unpaired  Crustacean  eye  seems 
to  1)6  characteristic.  Occasionally,  e,g,  in 
Branchipiis,  8  separate  nerves  leave  the  brain 
to  run  to  the  3  single  eyes. 

The  structure  of  the  paired  lateral 
eyes  of  the  Crustacea  (stalked  and  un- 
stalked)  is  much  more  complicated. 
We  have  here  the  compound  eye  so 
characteristic  of  the  Arthropxla,  Even 
though,  in  single  divisions  of  the 
Crustacea,  it  presents  important  modi- 
fications and  complications  in  its 
structure,  we  nevertheless  evidently* 
have  to  do  (with  a  few  exceptions  to 
be  mentioned  later)  with  homologous 
visual  organs.  Let  us  take  f or  descrip-  tX^:C:^:T^^ 
tion  the  paired  eye  of  BranchipuSj 
which  presents  in  a  tolerably  simple  manner  the  typical  structure 
of  the  compound  eye.  The  movable  stalk  of  the  hemispherical  eye  of 
BraMhipas  (Fig.  238,  B)  contains  the  optic  nerve;  this  swells 
in  the  stalk  into  a  ganglion,  the  ganglion  opticum,  which  must 
Ije  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  brain.  The  optic  ganglion  is 
followed  at  the  distal  end  near  the  base  of  the  eye  by  a  second 
ganglion,  the  retinal  ganglion.  Nerve  fibres  radiate  towards  the  eye 
from  the  nerve  cells  of  this  retinal  ganglion.  The  eye  itself  is 
separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  eye  stalk  by  a  thin  basal  membrane. 
The  nerve  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  retinal  ganglion  penetrate  this 
membrane  to  enter  the  retinal  cells  immediately  on  the  other  side 
of  it  The  eye  represents  the  half  of  a  hollow  sphere  with  thick 
walls,  whose  outer  spherical  surface  corresponds  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  eye,  and  whose  inner  (concave)  surface  corresponds  with  the 
basal  membrane.  It  consists  of  numerous  closely  packed  single  eyes 
arranged  radially.  In  each  single  eye  op  ommatidium  (Fig.  238,  i^) 
we  distinguish  three  chief  constituents  : — 

1.  The  Retinula,  Le.  that  portion  of  the  whole  retina  of  the 
compound  eye  which  belongs  to  each  of  the  single  eyes.  This  is  the 
proximal  portion  coming  next  to  the  basal  membrane. 

2.  The  crystal  cone,  and 

3.  The  hypodermal  elements  with  the  superjacent  chitinous 
cuticle,  the  cornea  of  the  Arthropodan  eye. 

A.   The   Retinula   consists    of    5   long   cells   regularly   grouped 
VOL.  I  2  A 
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round  a  central  axis :  into  the  proximal  ends  of  each  of  these  cells 
a  fibre  from  the  optic  nerve  enters.  The  central  axis  is  a  tubular 
rod  called  the  rhabdom.  The  5  cells  of  the  retinula  contain  pigment 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rhabdom,  and  this  pigment 
occurs  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  thicker  nucleated  portions  of  the 
cells,  that  in  each  retinula  a  distal  pigment  layer  is  formed.     Above 


Fio.  238.— Gompound  CnutaGean  eye.  A,  2  liiigle  eyes  (ommatldlA)  of  Pftlasmon  SqnOU. 
The  pigment  is  removed  from  the  ommatidlum  on  the  right  hand.  C,  laolftted  aryital  hody 
of  an  ommatidlum,  consisting  of  4  pieces.  D,  TransTeree  Bectlon  througli  a  retinula,  ab-.ot 
the  middle  of  its  length ;  re,  retinal  cells ;  rh,  rhabdom  consisting  of  4  pieces.  J3,  SactiOB 
through  the  stalked  eye  of  Branohipus.  E,  2  ommatidia  of  the  same  animal,  on  a  large 
scale  (figs.  A,  C,  D,  after  Orenaoher,  B  and  JS;  after  Claui);  c,  cornea  (cuticle) ;  H,  corneal  len^; 
Ay,  hypodermis  cells  ;  fc,  crystal  cone ;  fci,  outer  crystal  body ;  kz,  cr^'stal  cells  ;  p,  pigment ;  pi,  in 
fig.  A,  pigment  strands  running  between  the  retinulse  from  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres  ;  re,  rvtiuaU. 
r/t,  rhabdom  ;  n/,  nerve  fibres ;  bm,  basal  membrane ;  m,  muscle ;  rg,  retinal  ganglion ;  go,  ganglion 
opticum ;  no,  nervus  opticus. 

this   layer,    terminal   unpigmented  portions  project     These  5  ends 
together  embrace  the  proximal  ends  of 

B.  the  refractive  crystal  cells.     These  are  4   in  number  ami 
together  form  a  cone,  which  contains  in  its  distal  portion  a  solid  crystal 
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l>ody  secreted  by  the  crystal  cells.  The  layer  of  the  crystal  cells  of 
the  compound  eye  is  covered  by 

C.  The  transparent  smooth  chitinous  integument  (cornea)  with 
subjacent  hypodermis  cells,  a  continuation  of  the  general  body 
integument 

The  principal  distinctions  to  be  pointed  out  between  the 
stalked  eye  of  the  higher  Crustacea  and  that  of  Branchipus  are  in  the 
cornea  and  the  optic  ganglion.  In  the  former  the  cornea  (chitinous 
cuticle)  is  somewhat  thickened  over  each  single  eye,  forming  for  each 
a  eorneal  facet  or  corneal  lens,  which  is  convex  either  on  its  inner  or 
outer  side  or  on  both  sides  (Fig.  238,  A,  cl).  The  cornea  then  appears, 
when  viewed  from  the  surface,  to  be  divided  into  regular  polygonal 
areas,  each  of  which  corresponds  with  a  corneal  lens  of  a  single  eye. 

Again,  whereas  the  ganglion  opticum  is  simple  in  Brandiipus^  in 
the  stalked  eyes  of  the  Malacostraca  it  falls  into  3  ganglia  also  placed 
in  the  eye  stalk. 

There  are  many  important  variations  in  detail  in  the  structure  of  the  Crustacean 
compound  eye  ;  these  chiefly  concern  the  number  of  cells  in  a  retinula,  the  nimiber 
of  crystal  cells  in  a  single  eye,  the  number  of  single  eyes  in  the  whole  eye,  and  the 
^Iiecific  arrangement  of  the  elements.  The  Dccapoda  and  Isapoda  possess  7  retinular 
cells,  the  Branchiopoda  and  Amphipoda  5,  the  Schizopoda  4.  The  single  eyes  of  the 
Cladoeera  have  5  crystal  cells,  the  Decapoda  and  the  Branchiopoda  4,  the  Isopoda, 
Amphipoda^  and  Schizopoda  2.  In  the  Isopoda  only  a  few  single  eyes  are  found 
which  arc  not  closely  {tacked  (4  in  AaelliLSf  20  in  Porccllio),  The  isolated  corneal 
lenj>€s  (not  flattened  into  polygonal  facets)  are  here  biconvex. 

Each  of  the  paired  eyes  of  the  Corycaeidas  consists  of  one  single  eye,  which  in 
Cnrycaeus  is  strikingly  large  and  long.  It  is  in  many  respects  markedly  different  from 
the  ommatidia  of  the  compound  eyes  of  other  Crustacea. 

In  the  Eupkauddw  among  the  Schizopoda  there  are,  besides  the  two 
compound  stalked  eyes,  other  "  accessory  "  eyes.  These  are  found  on 
the  basal  joints  of  the  second  and  penidtimate  pairs  of  thoracic  feet, 
and  further,  one  in  the  venti-al  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  between  the 
pleopoda  of  each  of  the  4  anterior  segments.  Whether  these  organs 
belong  to  the  category  of  visual  organs  is  very  doubtful ;  we  only 
know  for  certain  that  they  are  luminous. 

B.  Other  Sensory  Organs. 

Among  the  other  sensory  organs  of  the  Crustacea  the  most 
widespread  are  the  tactile,  and  what  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
olfactory,  organs.  In  many  Entoinostraai  we  find,  in  addition,  the 
so-called  ft*ontal  sensory  organs  of  unkno^vn  physiological  significance. 
Auditory  Organs  occur  in  all  the  Dempoda,  and  have  also  been 
observed  in  isolated  cases  in  other  divisions.  Other  structures  which 
have  been  described  as  sensory  organs  with  unknown  functions  must 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  of  their  spoi-adic  occurrence  and  also 
because  too  little  is  known  about  them. 
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1.  Specific  Organs  of  Touch. — The  points  of  the  limbs,  especially 
of  such  as  serve  for  locomotion  or  for  holding  food,  possess  a  finer 
sense  of  touch  than  the  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Special  Tactile  Setao  are  the  principal  organs  of  touch.  These  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  antennae,  but  also  on  other  extremities,  and  occa- 
sionally also  on  the  body  itself.  These  setae  are  distinguished  from 
other  setse,  spines,  etc.,  whose  function  is  almost  entirely  mechanical, 
by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  ganglion  cells  lie  at  their  bases  comiected 
by  nerve  fibres  with  the  general  nervous  system  (Fig.  239,  D). 

2.  Olfactory  Organs  are  found  in  the  shape  of  pale  delicate  knobs, 
filaments,  tubes,  or  points  (Fig.  239,  A,  B)y  which  are  often  grouped 
in  bundles  or  transverse  rows,  and  occiu*  on  the  anterior  antennse. 


^^^'/. 


Fio.  239.^^,  7,  8,  9,  joints  of  a  13-jointed  flagellum  of  the  anterior  Antenna  of  Neballa  (male) 
with  the  ol&otory  tnheB.  B,  Two  Olfiustory  tubes,  more  strongly  inagnifled.  C,  Feathered  ten 
sory  seta  (auditory  hair)  from  the  antepenultimate  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  of  Apeeudes,  witli  cut; 
cular  basal  capsule.  D,  TactUe  hair  (f6)  of  BranchlpuB.  c,  Body  cuticle ;  Ay,  hyiwdennis  cells  it 
the  seta ;  (/«,  ganglionic  cell ;  n,  nen'e  fibre  (after  Olaus). 

Less  frequently  similar  structures  are  also  found  on  the  second 
antennae.  They  always  occur  in  greater  numbers  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  The  chitinous  cuticle  of  these  olfactory  processes  is  thickest 
at  their  bases ;  towards  their  free  end  it  is  thin  and  delicate.  At  the 
base  of  each  olfactor}'^  process  a  nerve  fibre  enters  without  forming  a 
ganglionic  cell,  and  continues  into  the  interior  of  the  process,  running 
through  it  and  filling  it  to  its  free  end.  The  nerve  fibres  originate  in 
ganglionic  cells  which,  lying  in  the  same  or  preceding  joint  of  the 
antenna,  belong  to  the  antennal  nerve. 

Whether  the  so-called  Caleeoli  of  the  Amphipoda  are  olfactory 
organs,  or  whether,  perhaps,  they  represent  a  kind  of  auditory  organ, 
must  remain  undecided. 

3.  Frontal  Sensoi>y  Organs. — The  characteristic  position  of  these 
organs  which  occur  in  one  pair  is  the  frontal  region  very  near  the 
brain-     They  are  projecting  filaments,  cones,  rods,  or  other  cuticular 
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appendages,  into  which  2  nerves,  the  frontal  nerves,  enter,  generally 
forming  ganglionic  cells.  In  Branchipiis,  in  place  of  the  cuticular  pro- 
cess, there  is  only  an  inconsiderable  thickening  of  the  cuticle  with 
large  hypodermis  cells  surrounded  by  ganglionic  cells  lying  under  it 
Frontal  sensory  organs  have  been  observed  not  only  in  the  Ento- 
modraca  and  Entomostracan  larva,  but  also  in  the  Malacostracan  larva 
(i.e,  when  it  is  a  Nauplius),  and  from  this  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  they  were  original  structures  present  in  the  Cnistacean  racial 
form. 

4.  Auditory  Organs  of  the  Decapoda. — These  lie  on  the  basal 
joint  of  the  anterior  antenme   (antennul»).     In  all  Decapoda   they 
occur  as  pit- shaped  depressions  of  the  chitinous  integument,  which 
generally  remain  open,  but  in  a  few  cases  {Hijrpolyte)  may  close  and 
form  a  vesicle.     In  the  open  auditory  vesicles  the  aperture  is  often 
covered  by  a  compact  row  of  setae  projecting  from  one  of  the  edges, 
less  frequently  by  a  thin  projecting  fold.     The  auditory  pits  contain 
sand  particles  taken  in  from  outside,  which   probably  function  as 
otoliths,  like  the  concretions  of  fluorcalcium  in  the  closed  auditory  ^ 
vesicles.     At  the  base  of  the  auditory  pits,  or  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  auditory  vesicles,  feathered  hairs  arise;   these  are  (1)  otolith  ] 
hairs,   which    carry    the    otoliths,   and    (2)    free    hairs,   projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  the  auditory  pit.     The  distinctly  marked,  swollen  » 
base  of   the   auditory  hair   is   extremely  delicate   and   thin-walled, 
and  permits  a  considerable  oscillation  of  the  hair  in  response  to  the  , 
waves   of  sound.      The  auditory  nerve,   which  branches    from   the 
antennal  nerve  and  has  its  root  in  the  brain,  first  sends  off  fibres  to 
single  ganglionic  cells.     Filaments  from  these  ganglion  cells  enter  the 
auditory  hairs  at  their  bases  and  are  attached  near  their  points  to  rod- 
shaped  bodies. 

It  is  usually  said  of  the  two  closed  auditory  vosiclos  of  the  Mysidce  (Schizo- 
jmla),  that  they  lie  in  the  tail.  More  correctly,  they  lie  in  the  inner  lamella  (endo- 
podite)  of  the  last  pair  of  pleopoda,  which,  together  with  the  telson,  form  the  caudal 
fin.  Their  structure  does  not  deviate  essentially  from  that  of  the  Decapodan 
auditory  organs.     They  are  innervated  from  the  last  abdominal  ganglion. 

OxycepJialua  {Amphipoda)  possesses  two  auditory  vesicles  lying  above  the  brain 
and  containing  otoliths. 

There  is  some  justification  for  classing  the  sensory  organs  of  the  Decapodan  Schizo- 
podtty  and  Amphipoda  above  described  as  auditory  organs  ;  but  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  that  more  recent  experimental  investigations  greatly  support  the  view  that 
they  also  serve  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  body,  and  for  maintaining  its 
equilibrium. 

Feathered  setae,  which  in  structure  show  great  agreement  with  the  auditory  hairs 
of  the  Dccapoda,  occur  on  the  antennae  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body  in  many 
Malaeostracaf  and  have  often  been  considered  as  auditory  organs.  This  is,  however, 
still  an  undecided  point.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  auditory  organs  of  the 
Decapoda  have  developed  phylogenetically  by  the  localisation  of  feathered  sensory 
hairs  and  by  the  pit-like  depression  of  those  parts  of  the  integument  which  carried 
them.    The  utilisation  of  foreign  particles  of  sand  as  otoliths  also  supports  this  view. 
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YII.  The  Blood- Vascular  System  and  the  Body  Cavity. 

In  the  Crustacea  (and  in  the  Arthropoda  generally)  we  find  no 
closed  blood-vascular  system.  Those  portions  of  the  circulatory 
system  which  are  provided  with  special  walls,  stand  in  open  com- 
munication with  blood  lacunsB.  These  lacunas  have  no  special  walls, 
but  are  only  spaces  between  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  repre- 
sent the  body  cavity. 

Scheme  of  the  Circulatory  System. — ^According  to  what  is  now 
known  of  the  Crustacea  we  may  imagine  the  circulatory  system  in  the 
racial  form  of  these  animals  to  be  essentially  as  follows :  A  contractile, 
tubular,  dorsal  vessel  (heart)  runs  longitudinally  through  the  body 
in  the  middle  line  above  the  intestine.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of 
blood  in  this  dorsal  vessel  is  from  behind  forward,  as  in  the  dorsal 
vessel  of  the  Annulata.  In  each  body  segment  the  dorsal  vessel 
possesses  a  pair  of  lateral  slit-like  apertures,  the  so-called  ostia,  through 
which  its  interior  is  in  open  communication  with  the  blood  sinus 
surrounding  it ;  this  is  the  pericardial  sinus,  a  part  of  the  body  cavity. 
The  blood  fluid  (haemolymph)  enters  the  dorsal  vessel  through  an  aper- 
ture at  its  posterior  end  as  well  as  through  the  lateral  ostia  from  the 
pericardial  sinus,  and  flows  out  at  its  anterior  end.  It  then  runs  back- 
ward through  the  lacunar  system  more  or  less  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  integument  of  the  body  and  limbs  where  respiration  takes 
place,  and. finally  re-enters  the  pericardial  sinus. 

Entomostraca. — The  scheme  just  sketched  corresponds  more 
exactly  with  the  circulatory  system  of  the  Bramhiopoda  {Phyll(^9oda) 
than  with  that  of  any  other  known  Crustacean.  The  contractile 
dorsal  vessel  (heart)  of  Branchipus  (Fig.  191,  p.  288)  runs  through 
the  whole  trunk  and  possesses  a  pair  of  ostia  in  all  segments 
except  the  last,  in  which  there  is  one  terminal  ostium.  Anteriorly 
the  heart  is  continued  into  an  Aorta  without  ostia  which  enters 
the  head  and  opens  into  the  lacunar  system  of  the  body.  In 
this  latter  system  a  ventral  principal  stream  from  before  backward  can 
be  distinguished  incompletely  separated  from  the  pericardial  sinus  by 
a  septiun  stretched  transversely  over  the  enteric  wall.  The  respiration 
takes  place  in  the  whole  surface  of  the  delicate  integument  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  but  is  apparently  specially  active  in  the  branchial  sacs. 
From  the  ventral  principal  stream  an  accessory  stream  runs  into  each 
limb  down  one  side  to  the  point,  there  to  bend  round  and  to  run  back 
up  the  other  side  to  rejoin  the  principal  stream. 

The  heart  of  the  other  EntoTnosiraca  (Figs.  192  and  193,  p.  289) 
(where  such  an  organ  occurs)  is  always  much  shortened,  sac  or  pouch- 
shaped  and  only  supplied  with  one  pair  of  ostia.  Anteriorly,  in  front 
of  the  anterior  terminal  ostium,  the  heart  is  sometimes  (in  many 
CapqKxia,  Branchiura,  and  Cladoceva)  continued  into  a  longer  or  shorter 
aorta.  A  posterior  ostium  is  added  to  the  heart  of  the  Copepoda,  The 
ostia  through  which  the  blood  flows  into  the  heart  are  generally  pix)- 
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vided  with  valves  to  prevent  its  return  into  the  pericardial  cavity  on 
the  contraction  of  the  heart 

The  heart  is  always  placed  above  the  intestine  in  the  most  anterior 
trunk  region. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  heart  in  the  Eniomostraca^  all 
Cladocera  possess  hearts.  Among  the  Ostracoda  it  is  only  found  in 
the  Halocypridee  and  Ci^pridinidc^,  among  the  Copepoda  only  in  the 
CalanicUe^  Poniellida,  and  Branchiura,  In  the  latter  it  lies  far  back  in 
front  of  the  so-called  caudal  fin  and  is  continued  anteriorly  in  a  long 
aorta  as  far  as  the  brain.  In  the  Cirrvpedia  a  separate  blood-vascular 
system  is  altogether  wanting. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  those  Entomoatraca  which  appear  to  be 
timpla  forms  because  of  the  want  of  a  heart  and  generally  of  a  separate  blood- 
rascolar  system,  are  therefore  also  oziginal  forms.  As  in  the  worms,  so  also  in  Crus- 
taceans, the  want  of  this  system  of  organs  must  certainly  be  considered  as  a  derived 
condition.  The  causes  why  a  reduction  of  the  heart  goes  as  far  as  complete  dis- 
appearance are  indeed  only  known  to  a  very  small  extent  Small  size  of  body  may 
here  and  there  have  some  influence,  occasionally  the  rhythmical  movements  of  other 
inner  organs  {e.g,  the  stomach  of  many  Copepoda)  seem  to  suffice  to  set  in  circulation 
the  blood  or  ccelomic  fluid  in  the  lacunar  system  ;  a  heart  is  thus  rendered  superfluous. 

We  have  one  remarkable  exception  to  all  that  has  been  said  above  as  to  the 
circulatory  system  in  the  Crustacea.  One  genus  of  parasitic  Copepoda  {Leman- 
thropus)  possesses  a  richly  branched  blood- vascular  system  widely  spread  in  the  body 
and  its  appendages,  and  completely  closed  from  the  body  cavity.  A  heart  is  wanting. 
The  yellowish  red  blood  is  propelled  along  the  principal  vessels  by  the  movements 
of  the  enteric  canal,  and  flows  forwards  in  two  ventral  longitudinal  trunks  and  back- 
wards through  an  unpaired  dorsal  vessel. 

Halacostraea,  Leptostraca. — A  knowledge  of  the  circulation  in 
the  Leptostraca  (Nebalia,  Fig.  196,  p.  293)  is  of  great  importance; 
it  recalls  in  many  respects  that  of  the  Branchiopoda,  and  in  others 
points  to  that  of  the  Malacostraca.  The  long  tubular  heart  stretches 
from  the  most  posterior*  head  region  through  the  whole  thorax 
into  the  4th  abdominal  segment,  and  possesses  7  pairs  of  ostia.  The 
3  most  anterior  of  these  lie  laterally  in  the  heart  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cephalic  region,  the  3  following  dorsally  in  the  2d,  4th, 
and  5th  thoracic  segments,  and  the  7th  and  largest  in  the  6th  thoracic 
segment.  In  the  last  2  thoracic  segments,  and  in  the  abdomen  the 
heart  has  no  ostia.  These  pairs  of  (venous)  ostia  through  which  the 
blood  enters  the  heart  from  the  pericardial  sinus,  are,  as  in  all  Crusta- 
ceans, provided  with  valves.  The  heart  is  continued  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  aorta,  through  which  the  blood  flows  out  into 
the  body.  Valves  hinder  its  return  from  the  two  aorta  into  the 
heart  Besides  the  aorta,  branched  arteries  occur  in  both  pairs  of 
antennae  and  in  the  abdomen.  The  principal  portions  of  the  lacunar 
blood- vascular  system  are  the  pericardial  sinus  and  a  sinus  lying 
under  the  intestine. 

The  respiration  is  in  all  cases  specially  active  at  the  thin  inner 
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surface  of  the  shell  (which  is  kept  clean  by  long  maxillar  feelers),  and  in 
the  lamellate  exo-  and  epipodites  of  the  thoracic  feet.  In  these  parts 
a  brisk  circulation  takes  place.     The  blood  which  flows  through  the 

shell  comes  from  the  anterior  aorta 
and  re-enters  the  heart  by  the  dor- 
sally  placed  ostia. 

Arthrostraea. — First  of  all  we 
must  here  point  out  an  important 
difference  in  the  position  of  the 
heart  in  the  two  principal  divisions 
of  the  Arthrostraea,  the  Isopoda  and 
Amphipoda,  In  the  Isopoda  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  heart, 
which  is  provided  with  1  to  2  pairs 
of  ostia,  lies  in  the  abdomen;  in 
the  Amphipoda,  however,  the  tubu- 
lar elongated  heart  which  is  almost 
everyvfhere  provided  with  3  pairs 
of  ostia  lies  in  the  thorax.  This 
difference  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Isopoda  have 
retained  only  the  abdominal  por- 
tion, and  the  Amphipoda  only  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  primitive 
Malacostracan  heart  which  ran 
through  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  body,  and  was  provided 
with  many  pairs  of  ostia.  The 
localisation  of  the  respiration  has 
probably  played  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  about  this  differentiation, 
since  m  the  Isopoda  respiration 
takes  place  in  the  rami,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  endopodites  of  the 
abdominal  feet  (pleopoda),  but  in 
the  Amphipoda  chiefly  in  the  pouch- 
like branchial  appendages  of  the 
thoracic  feet. 

In  the  Anisopoda  the  heart  lies 
as  in  the  Amphipoda  in  the  thorax. 

Fio.  240.— Diagram  of  the  dronlatory  gyitam  of  the  Iiopoda,  seen  from  the  side.  The  ri^t 
thoracic  and  cephalic  walls  removed.  A  part  of  the  Intestine  (d)  cut  away  (after  DelageX  ArterUl 
system  red,  venous  system  bine,  nervons^system  black,  anj,  Anterior:  an^  posterior  antennie; 
ctb,  cephalo- thorax ;  ILVIII,  7  free  thoracic  segments ;  01-07,  7  abdominal  segments ;  br,  gilU 
(pleopoda) ;  g,  brain  ;  d,  intestine ;  H,  heart ;  0,  ostium  of  the  heart ;  pc,  pericardinm ;  ro,  anterior 
aorta ;  2a,  lateral  arteries ;  (,  th(»racic  arteries ;  ^,  hepatic  artery ;  d,  lateral  sinuses  of  the  thoracic 
region  ;  aa,  alxiominal  sinus ;  aZ^^voints  of  insertion  of  the  thoracic  feet ;  pg,  subneural  vessel  (the 
dotted  line  should  stop  at  the  red  line);  bp.^ranchio- pericardial  vessels  ;  tg,  vessels  leading  to 
the  gills ;  oo,  abdomin&l  aorta ;  os,  ostia  (?)  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 
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The  following  is  a  rather  more  detailed  description  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Arihrostraca. 

Iiopoda  (Figs.  240  and  241).  The  heart,  which  lies  for  the  greater  part  in  the 
abdomen,  and  is  provided  with  1  to  2  pairs  of  lateral  ostia,  is  closed  blindly  behind. 
Chit  of  it  11  arteries  arise,  viz.  (a)  a  medio-dorsal  thoracic  aorta  running  to  the  head 
and  the  eyes,  and  supplying  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  the  2  pairs  of  antennae,  (6)  one 
I»air  of  lateral  arteries  for  the  anterior  a,,^  , 

thoracic  segments,  and  the  posterior  '*      i  ^    -  #a 

cephalic  region  together  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  regions,  (c)  3  pairs 
of  thoracic  arteries  for  the  3  posterior 
thoracic  segments  and  their  extremi- 
ties, (d)  1  pair  of  abdominal  aorta  for 
the  abdomen  and  its  limbs,  which 
function  as  gills.  The  thoracic  aorta 
forms  anteriorly-  in  front  of  the  brain 
a  ring  which  embraces  the  oesophagus, 
from  which  a  snbnenral  artery  nms 
longitudinally  under  the  ventral  chord 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  This 
also  gives  off  branches  to  the  limbs. 
Besides  the  blood  lacunae  which  lie 
l)etween  the  viscera,  there  is  generally 
in  the  thorax  a  large,  paired,  ventral 

blood  sinus,  which  in  the  abdomen        fio.  241.— Oonilera  oylindraoea  (after  DelageX 
l»ecomes  unpaired.     5  pairs  of  vessels    Transverse  section  of  the  alidomen.     Most  of  the 
conduct  the  venous  blood  out  of  the 
abdominal  sinus  into  the  pleopoda 
which  function  as  gills.     5  pairs  of 
efferent  vessels  (veins)  conduct  the 
blood  which  has  become  arterial  in 
the  gills  into  the  pericardial  sinus ; 
it  glasses  thence  through  the  ostia 
into  the  heart,  and  by  the  contraction  of  this  latter  it  is  again  dispei-sed  through  the 
arteries. 

Amphipoda  (Fig.  242).  The  Amphipoda  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Iso- 
poda  in  that  in  the  latter  the  vascular  system,  in  the  former  the  lacunar  system,  is 
the  most  pronounced.  The  long  tubular  heart  which  generally  lies  in  the  6  or  6 
anterior  free  thoracic  segments,  usually  possesses  3  pairs  of  ostia,  less  frequently  one 
[Corophium)  or  2  {PUUyscelidce),  It  is  continued  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
medio-dorsal  aorta,  which  pour  the  blood  either  direct  or  through  further  arterial 
branches  into  a  large  ventral  sinus  which  lies  between  the  integument  and  the 
intestine  and  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Special  atferent  blood 
streams  (vessels  ?)  conduct  the  mixed  blood  into  the  extremities  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  thus  also  into  the  branchial  pouches  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  Special 
efferent  streams  collect  the  blood  in  these  extremities  (thus  also  the  blood  which  has 
become  arterial  in  the  gills)  and  conduct  it  back  through  7  vascular  loops  in  the 
thorax  and  through  6  in  the  abdomen  into  the  pericardium,  which  stretches  back 
beyond  the  heart  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  Corophium  the  abdominal  portion 
of  the  pericardium  and  the  abdominal  vascular  loops  are  wanting.  The  blood- 
vascular  system  of  the  Caprellidw  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  other  Amphipoda^ 
allowance  being  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  abdomen. 


letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Fig.  240.  b, 
Heart ;  x  and  y,  muscle  layers  (muscle  laniellse)  for 
moving  the  gills  (pleopoda),  flexor  and  extensor ;  x, 
is  laid  back  :  ara^  the  abdominal  arteries  which  sup- 
ply them  ;  ex,  outer ;  en,  inner  branchial  lamella  of  the 
pleopoda  (exo-  and  endopodites) ;  ag,  efferent;  zg^ 
affierent  branchial  vessel ;  bm,  ventral  chord ;  pg^ 
subneural  vessel ;  mi,  abdominal  sinus. 
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It  follows,  from  the  above  description,  that  in  the  Amphipoda  the  arterial  blooi 
cannot  in  any  way  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  venons  blood. 

Anisopoda.— This  division  of  the 
Arthrostraca,  though  in  many  i)oints 
approaching  more  nearly  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Isopoda  than  that  of 
the  Amphipoda,  shows  in  its  blood- 
vascular  system  greater  similarity  to 
the  latter.  Two  abdominal  aorte, 
however,  arise  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  thoracic  heart,  and  the  peri- 
cardial sinus  is  continued  into  the 
abdomen.  The  heart  of  ApsewUs 
possesses  twa  ostia  on  the  left  side 
and  only  one  on  the  right ;  in  youth 
the  2  pairs  of  ostia  are  present.  As 
to  the  significance  of  this  fact  see 
below  (p.  367). 

In  all  ArOirostraca  the  \axKA 
ostia,  as  well  as  the  points  of  origin 
of  the  aorta  are  provided  with  valves. 

Thoracostraca, — The  cii- 
culatory  system  here  is  linked 
on  to  that  of  the  Isopoda,  Start- 
ing with  the  Stomatopoda,  the 
circulatory  system  of  the  older 
larvae  of  SquUla,  known  as 
Alwm  and  Erichthus,  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  adult,  have  been 
the  most  carefully  investigated. 
The  heart  (Fig.  243)  extends 
as  a  many -chambered  dorsal 
vessel  from  the  maxillar  region 
(behind  the  stomach)  through 
the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  to 
.Jl°'^t^.Z^^'^.^^T!T°^'^7T^.''l  the  end  of  the  5th  abdominal 

the  Amphipoda,  from  the  side  (after  Delage).  Most  of  j-  •  • 
the  lettering  as  in  Fig.  240.  pt,  Pericardial  vessels  Segment.  IWO  QlVlSlOnS  Can 
rising  from  the  epimeres  (ep),  extremities  (brf),  and  he  distinguished  in  it,  a  shoi*!, 
gills  (6r)  of  the  thorax;  pa,  pericardial  vessels  of  the  •  ,  interior  and  a  lonff  DOS- 
abdomen;  8,  ventral  sinus;  ep,  epimeres.  The  epi-  ^^^®  anienor,  ana  a  lOng  pu^ 
meres  of  the  thoracic  segments  IV  and  V  partly  cut  terior  division.       PPObably  the 

off;pi,pieopoda.  anteriOF  division  alone  cor- 


Fio.  243.— Clnnilatory  syitem  of  an  older  Sqnillft  larva  before  it  has  passed  into  the  SqvU''^ 
form  (after  Olaui).  fc,  Heart,  continued  posteriorly  Into  the  many  •  chambered  dorwd  vessi'l 
which  Is  richly  provided  with  pairs  of  ostia  (o) ;  ac,  cephalic  aorta ;  ac,  optic  artery ;  aai,  o";, 
arteries  of  the  two  pairs  of  antenna ;  o«i,  mai^inal  artery  of  the  dorsal  shell ;  art,  arteria  stemali^ 
al,  hepatic  artery ;  a<,  shell  artery  ;  ax,  1st  lateral  artery  of  the  dorsal  vessel ;  aabi  to  aah^  laien! 
arteries  of  the  abdomen ;  dr,  glandular  saccules  on  the  hind-gut ;  I,  hepatic  lobes  in  the  telsoD ; 
Pa,  dth  pleopod  (uropod) ;  kb,  branchial  leaves  (epipodlal  appendages  of  the  oral  feet). 


Fio.  243. 
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responds  with  the  heart  of  the  Decapoda.  It  reaches  to  the 
posterior  limit  of  the  first  maxillipedal  segment,  possesses  a  large 
pair  of  ostia,  and  gives  off  the  following  vessels :  (a)  an  anterior  un- 
paired cephalic  aorta  (ac),  (b)  and  (c)  an  anterior  weaker  and  a  posterior 
stronger  pair  of  arteries.  The  second  division,  the  many-chambered 
dorsal  vessel,  possesses  12  pairs  of  ostia,  and  gives  off  13  pairs  of 
arteries  and  an  unpaired  posterior  aorta.  To  complete  the  whole  picture 
of  the  circulatory  system  and  to  show  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Isopoda, 
we  must  add  that  a  median  subneural  vessel  runs  under  the  ventral 
chord  through  the  whole  body,  that  the  whole  venous  system  is 
lacunar,  and  that  there  are  two  principal  venous  sinuses,  one  ventral 
and  the  other  dorsal.  The  arterial  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
composed  of  richly-branched  vessels  having  walls  of  their  own  and 
breaking  up  into  capillaries. 

As  to  the  more  detailed  arrangements,  the  cephalic  aorta  supplies  the  eyes,  the 
two  pairs  of  antennae,  the  brain,  and  the  anterior  lateral  regions  of  the  shell.  Tbo 
most  anterior  pair  of  arteries  supplies  the  mandibles  and  maxillae,  and  the  central 
part  of  the  shell.  The  large  2d  pidr  of  arteries  probably  supplies  the  maxillse  and 
maxillipedes  ;  one  artery  passes  between  the  longitudinal  commissures  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  1st  and  2d  maxillipedal  segments  to  connect  itself  with  the  subneural  vessel 
(compare  the  sternal  artery  of  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda),  The  mbneiml 
vessel  gives  off  primarily  vascular  loops  to  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord,  but  it 
also  gives  off  branches  to  the  limbs.  The  13  pairs  of  arteries  of  the  many-chambered 
dorsal  vessel  supply  the  thorax  and  abdomen  with  their  extremities  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pair  of  arteries  belonging  to  a  pair  of  ostia  spread  out,  not  in  the  segment 
in  which  the  ostia  occur,  but  in  that  immediately  in  front  of  it.  The  whole  heart 
seems  to  have  been  shifted  back  one  segment,  so  that  the  pair  of  ostia  lying  in  the 
first  abdominal  segment  (there  are  7  pairs  of  ostia  in  the  abdomen)  originally  belonged 
to  the  most  posterior  thoracic  segment.  The  posterior  aorta  richly  supplies  the 
telson  with  lateral-  branches.  In  the  venons  system  paired  lateral  blood  sinuses 
conduct  the  blood  out  of  the  extremities  and  other  organs  into  the  large  ventral 
sinus.  The  blood  streams  thence  [into  the  pericardial  sinus  and  through  the  ostU 
back  into  the  heart.  It  is  only  iu  the  abdomen,  whose  limbs  carry  the  gills,  that 
the  blood  which  has  become  arterial  appears  to  flow  direct  back  into  the  pericardial 
sinus,  avoiding  the  ventral  sinus. 

A  comparison  with  younger  Squilla  larvae  of  the  so-called  Erichthoid  stage  make.^ 
it  highly  probable  that  2  pairs  of  anterior  ostia  of  the  dorsal  vessel  there  present 
disappear  in  the  course  of  development.  While,  as  a  rule,  in  the  many-chambered 
dorsal  vessel  a  x>aii^  of  ostia  lies  over  each  outgoing  pair  of  arteries,  there  are  no 
ostia  to  correspond  with  the  two  most  anterior  pair. 

Among  the  T?ioraeostraca  a  chambered  dorsal  vessel  provided  with  many  pairs  of 
ostia  and  reaching  into  the  abdomen  is  only  found  in  the  Stomaiopoda,  This  more 
primitive  condition  has  here  been  retained,  evidently  in  connection  with  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  respiration  in  the  branchial  tufts  of  the  abdominal  limbs. 

The  blood-vascular  systems  of  all  the  other  Thoracodraca,  at  least 
of  the  ScJiizopodu  and  Decapoda,  closely  resemble  one  another,  and  must 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Stomaiopoda,  [The  blood-vascular  system 
of  the  Cumacea  is  not  yet  thoroughly  investigated ;  it  probably  agrees 
to  a  great  extent  with  that  of  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda.] 
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The  heart  of  the  Schizopoda,  Decapoda,  and  Cumacea  appears,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  SUmxatopoda,  extraordinarily  shortened  and 
pronded  with  very  few  ostia  (2  to  3  pairs).  It  always  lies  in  the 
thorax  and  never  stretches  into  the  abdomen.  This  shortening 
was  evidently  caused  by  the 
localisation  of  the  respiration  in 
the  thoracic  region  (gills  of  the 
thoracic  feet,  cephalothoracic 
shield  as  respiratory  organ),  and 
by  the  more  or  less  extensive 
fusing  of  the  thoracic  segments. 

Among  the  Schizapxla  the 
heart  is  still  elongated  in  Siriella^ 
where  it  runs  through  nearly  the 
whole  thorax  into  the  last  thor- 
acic segment.  It  is  progressively 
shortened  in  Mysis  and  Mysodopsis. 
In  Euphausia  it  has  the  concen- 
trated form  of  the  Decapodan 
heart,  and  has,  like  the  latter, 
3  pairs  of  ostia,  one  dorsal,  one 
lateral,  and  one  ventral,  while  in 
the  other  Schizopoda  and  in  the 
Zofea-larvce  of  the  Decapxla,  there 
are  but  2  pairs  of  ostia. 

The  Circulatory  system  of 
Astaeus  (Fig.  234,  p.  338,  and 
Fig.  244)  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  The  following  vessels 
rise  out  of  the  heart :  (a)  an- 
teriorly the  unpaired  cephalic 
aorta,  which  supplies  with  its 
rich  branchings  the  bi-ain  and  the 
eyes.  (6)  Two  anterior  lateral 
arteries  (also  called  antennal 
arteries).  These  give  off  branches  to  the  stomach,  the  antennal  glands, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  antennae,  and  the  cephalothoracic  shield. 
(c)  The  two  hepatic  arteries.  These  arise  at  the  anterior  and  lower 
edge  of  the  heart  and  branch  in  the  liver,  (d)  The  sternal  artery. 
This  arises  from  the  lower  and  posterior  end  of  the  heart,  which 
is  produced  in  the  shape  of  a  bulb,  descends  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  the  intestine,  passes  between  the  longitudinal  commissures 
of  the  penultimate  and  ante-penultimate  thoracic  ganglia,  to  enter  the 
sub-neural  vessel  below  the  ventral  chord.  This  must  be  considered 
as  a  modified  lateral  artery  of  the  heart  (see  Stomatopoda),  (e)  The 
posterior  aorta  arises  out  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  heart,  and  runs 
over  the  intestine  backwards  through  the  abdomen,  ginng  off  in  each 


Fio.  244.— Tranirene  Motion  through  the 
oephalothorax  of  the  Oray-flih  In  the  region  of 
the  heart,  dlagrammaUo.  kd,  branchiostegite ; 
k,  gills ;  khf  respiratory  or  branchial  cavity ;  ep, 
lateral  vrall  of  the  cephalothorax ;  pc,  pericanliuin  ; 
h,  heart ;  sa,  sternal  artery  ;  /,  heiiatoixincrea.H  ;  d, 
intestine:  abm^  ventral  lon^ttidinal  muscles  to 
the  abUonien  ;  dbm,  dorsal  longitudinal  muscles  to 
the  abdomen ;  bm,  ventral  chord ;  in,  sub-neural 
vessel ;  6/,  ambulatory  foot ;  vs,  ventral  sinus  ;  oi; 
ovarium.  The  arrows  give  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  blood  (after  Huxloy  and  Plateaa). 
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segment  a  pair  of  lateral  arteries  which  supply  the  intestine,  integu- 
ment, and  musculature  of  the  abdomen.  The  sub-neural  vessel  which 
receives  its  blood  from  the  sternal  artery,  is  already  known  to  us  in 
the  Isopoda  and  Stomatopodd,  here,  however,  and  in  all  Decapoda  it  plays 
a  much  larger  part,  since  lateral  branches  from  it  supply  all  the  limbs 
from  the  maxiUse  to  the  last  pleopoda.  It  also  serves  for  nourishing 
the  ventral  chord,  this  being  its  almost  exclusive  function  in  the 
Stomatopoda,  the  limbs  there  being  more  often  supplied  by  branches  of 
the  lateral  arteries  of  the  heart  All  the  arteries  branch  richly  and 
pass  into  aj*terial  capillaries,  which  open  into  the  venous  lacunar 
system  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  flow  of  blood  in  this  lacunar 
system  is,  as  in  sdl  Crustaceans,  regular  and  constant^  and  though 
venous  blood  canals  often  come  into  existence,  we  do  not  find  among 
the  Decapoda  any  veins  with  walls  of  their  own.  The  system  of  venous 
cavities,  taken  as  a  whole,  represents  the  body  cavity.  We  can  only 
give  a  few  details  as  to  the  course  of  the  venous  blood.  It  nearly  all 
flows  together  into  a  large  ventral  blood  sinus  in  the  cephaJothorax, 
from  the  lateral  parts  of  which  canals  conduct  it  into  the  gills, 
while  other  canals  convey  the  blood  which  has  become  arterial  in 
the  gills  away  from  them  to  the  pericardial  sinus.  The  respiratory 
organs  are  therefore  here  placed  in  that  part  of  the  circulatory 
system  which  conveys  the  blood  out  of  the  body  back  to  the  heart, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  Arthropoda.  The  arterial  blood  coming 
from  the  gills  leaves  the  pericardium,  and,  mixed  with  the  blood 
which  flows  back  out  of  the  cephalothoracic  shield,  enters  the  heart 
through  its  ostia.  The  ostia  as  well  as  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
arteries  of  the  heart  are  provided  with  valves.  The  valves  of  the 
former  prevent  the  retiun  of  the  blood  into  the  pericardium,  those  of 
the  latter  its  return  out  of  the  arteries  into  the  heart.  When  the 
heart  contracts  (systole)  the  blood  contained  in  it  is  driven  into  the 
arteries,  and  when  it  again  expands  (diastole)  it  sucks  in  blood  out  of 
the  pericardium  through  the  ostia. 

In  the  MysicUB  (with  the  exception  of  Euphausia)  there  are  2  or  8  unpaired 
hepatic  arteries,  springing  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  heart  The  abdominal  portion 
of  the  sub-neural  vessel  is  wanting.  In  the  male  of  Siriella,  which  carries  gills  ou 
its  pleopoda,  the  latter  receive  their  blood  from  branches  of  the  lateral  arteries  of 
the  posterior  aorta.  In  the  Schizopoda^  Cwjiaccaf  and  larva  of  Decapoda  in  whirh 
the  gills  are  not  yet  developed,  the  blood  circulation  in  the  cephalpthoracic  shield 
with  its  fold  is  very  brisk,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  those  forms  which  have  no 
special  gills  the  respiration  principally  takes  place  in  it.  In  Siriella  and  Mysis  and 
perhaps  also  in  other  Schizopoda  it  is  most  probable  that  the  integument  forming  the 
inner  wall  of  the  respiratory  cavity  has  also  a  respiratory  function  (comp.  Fig.  222, 
p.  321).  The  channels  which  convey  the  blood  out  of  the  thoracic  feet  back  to  the 
heart  cause  ridge-like  projections  in  this  integument  which  may  be  called  branchial 
ridges.  The  constant  vibrations  in  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the  epipodial  appendages 
of  the  first  thoracic  foot  create  a  constant  exchange  of  water  in  it 

We  have  already  described  (p.  329)  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  air-breathing 
Birgus  latro.     AVe  will  here  briefly  describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  connection 
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with  it  The  respiratory  organs  are  branched  tufts  which  arise  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  branehiostegite.  The  shell  circulation  which  is  found  in  all  Thoracostraca 
and  which  also  plays  a  great  part  in  the  respiration  of  many  water -breathing 
forms,  here  brings  about  air-breathing.  In  the  branehiostegite  (here  better 
"lung  cover")  and  its  tuft -like  appendages  there  is  a  rich  meshwork  of  blood 
sinuses,  spread  out  between  the  vessels  which  conduct  the  blood  in  and  out. 
The  blood  passes  through  a  large  vessel  out  of  the  venous  blood  sinus  of  the 


Fio.  245.~Blrgii8  latro.  Dlagrammatto  transverse  iootlon  in  the  region  of  the  heart  (after 
SemperX  *rf.  GiU  or  lung  cover ;  h,  heart ;  k,  gills ;  oA,  respiratory  cavity ;  p,  pericardium ;  ek, 
branchial  blood  channels  leading  to  the  heart ;  aj,  o^,  03,  04,  lung  or  shell  vessels  leading  ftom  the 
ht^art ;  Vb,  pulmonary  tufts ;  el,  pulmonary  blood  clianuels  leading  to  tlie  heart ;  eli,  the  same  near 
their  entrance  into  the  pericardium. 

head  into  the  lung  cover.  This  vessel  divides  into  4  branches,  3  of  which  run 
to  the  upper  and  1  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  cover,  and  break  up  into 
the  meshwork  of  blood  sinuses  above  mentioned.  From  this  the  blood  which 
has  become  arterial  is  collected  by  vessels  which  unite  into  a  great  trunk,  running 
first  along  the  edge  of  the  lung  cover  backwards,  then  upwards,  and  finally  forwards, 
to  unite  before  entering  the  pericardium  with  the  vessel  coming  from  the  small  gills. 

The  blood  of  the  Crustacea  is  usually  colourless ;  it  is  occasionally, 
however,  slightly  yellow,  green,  or  red.  In  the  latter  case,  e,g,  in  the 
Brandiu^mla,  the  colouring  material  of  the  blood  is  hsBmoglobin. 
The  colourless  blood  corpuscles  are  almost  always  able  to  change  their 
form  in  an  amaeboid  manner. 

Judging  from  the  varying  position  and  form  of  the  Crustacean 
heart,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  Crustacean  heart 
was,  as  in  Branchijms,  a  long,  many -chambered  dorsal  vessel  pro- 
vided with  many  segmental  pairs  of  ostia.  All  other  forms  of 
heart  have  been  developed  from  this  by  reduction  of  the  anterior 
or  the  posterior  portion,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  numerous 
pairs  of  ostia.  These  reductions  have  had  for  their  principal  causes 
the  localisation  of  the  respiration,  the  various  differentiations  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  body,  and  the  fusing  of  segments.  The 
already  mentioned  ontogenetic  fact  that  pairs  of  ostia  may  disappear 
in  the  course  of  development  {Apseudes,  Stomatopoda),  agrees  vvith  this 
new.  In  many  Isapoda  the  ostia  lie  alternately  to  the  right  and  left 
in  the  heart ;  this  arrangement  perhaps  comes  into  existence  by  the 
disappearance  of  alternate  ostia  in  the  heart  at  first  provided  with 
paired  ostia. 
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The  fact  that  in  many  Crustacea,  e,g,  the  Branchiopfjdu,  which  go 
through  a  long  series  of  metamorphoses  from  the  Nauplius  larva,  the 
pairs  of  ostia  are  formed  with  the  heart  in  order  from  before  backward, 
cannot  be  brought  up  as  an  objection  to  the  above.  For  this  method 
of  development  corresponds  in  general  with  the  manner  of  ontogenetic 
differentiation  of  the  Arthropodan  and  Annelid  body  which  takes  place 
in  that  order.  The  whole  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  \'iew 
to  be  treated  of  later  as  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  of  the  Crus- 
tacean larval  forms. 

YIII.  The  Excretory  Organs  (Antennal  Glands,  Shell  Glands). 

Although  comprehensive  comparative  investigations  as  to  the 
methods  of  excretion  are  still  wanting,  we  at  least  know  that  this 
function  is  performed  in  very  various  ways  and  by  very  various  organs. 
We  shall  here  take  into  consideration  only  two  of  these  organs,  the 
shell  and  the  antennal  glands.  Certain  intestinal  appendages  and 
dermal  glands  which  also  seem  to  serve  for  excretion,  are  mentioned 
in  the  sections  on  the  intestine  and  the  integument  It  must  not, 
however,  be  thought  that  this  exhausts  the  number  of  parts  of  the 
body  which  have  some  share  in  excretion. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  antennal  and  shell  glands,  we  note : — 

(1)  Number  and  Position.  Each  of  these  glands  occurs  as  a  single 
pair.  The  former  emerge  at  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior  antenn*. 
The  gland  itself  lies  either  entirely  in  this  basal  joint  or  more  or  less  in 
the  adjoining  cavity  of  the  head.  The  shell  gland  lies  in  the  shell 
fold  or  in  the  cephalothoracic  carapace  in  a  region  which  originally 
corresponds  with  the  2d  maxillar  segment.  Its  aperture  lies  on  or 
near  the  posterior  maxillae. 

(2)  Occurrence. — The  antennal  gland  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
Crustacea.  It  seems  wanting  only  in  the  Isopoda,  While  in  the 
Maiacostracd  it  is,  as  a  rule,  best  developed  in  the  adult,  in  the  Er^o- 
Ttiostraca  it  only  appears  in  the  larval  stages,  and  it  but  rarely  per- 
sists in  the  adult  €ven  as  a  rudiment.  In  the  Decapoda  the  antennal 
gland  has  been  called  the  green  gland.  The  shell  gland  is  widely 
distributed  among  adult  ErUomostraca.  Among  the  Malacostraca  it  has 
been  observed  in  Nebalia,  and  further,  in  the  Isopoda^  Ardsopoda, 
Cumacea,  and  in  the  larvse  of  some  forms  (Sergestes,  Euphausia)  in  whose 
adult  condition  it  is  wanting.  In  Nebalia  it  is  found  in  a  reduced 
condition. 

(3)  Structure  and  Development. — The  structure  of  the  antennal 
gland  (Fig.  246)  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same.  We  distinguish 
in  it  (1)  a  terminal  saccule,  (2)  a  coiled  urinary  canal  which  eme^ge^ 
through  (3)  a  urinary  bladder  on  the  basal  segment  of  the  posterior 
antennae.  The  constitution  of  the  epithelial  wall  is  different  in  the 
terminal  sac  and  in  the  urinary  canaL  The  wall  of  the  latter  is  often 
shown  in  transverse  section  to  consist  of  one  single  cell,  its  lumen  thus 
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being  intracellular.  In  the  higher  Crustacea,  however,  the  cells  appear 
in  greater  number  and  more  closely  crowded,  the  lumen  being 
intercellular.  The  urinary  canal 
is  very  long  in  the  Mdacostram, 
and  lies  in  complicated  coils.  At 
its  distal  end  (near  the  opening) 
it  widens  into  the  urinary  bladder. 
The  terminal  sac,  as  well  as  the 
urinary  canal,  may  be  fiuther 
complicated  in  the  higher  Crusta- 
ceans by  the  formation  of  lateral 
invaginations. 

The  shell  gland  has  essen- 
tially the  same  structiu-e  as  the 
antennal  gland. 

That  we  have  to  do  in  the 
antennal  and  shell  glands  with 
excretory  organs  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  animals  are 
fed  with  carmine,  carmine  par- 
ticles are  after  a  time  met  with 
in  the  glandular  sacs,  at  least  in 
those  of  the  antennal  glands. 

According  to  observations 
made  on  the  Cladocera,  the  shell 
glands  are  said  to  be  of  meso- 
dermal origin.  The  antennal 
glands  (of  the  Cray-fish),  on  the 
contrary,  are  said  to  come  from 
a  dermal  depression,  and  so 
belong  to  the  dermal  glands, 
further  confirmation. 


Fig.  246.-.Left  AntMUUd  OUnd  of  Myils 
(after  Orobben).  re,  Urinary  canal;  hb,  urinary 
bladder ;  et,  terminal  sac ;  ber,  blood  lacuusb ;  m, 
urinary  passage  (efferent  duct). 

These  statements,  however,  require 


Morphological  Importance. — Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  different  origins 
mentioned  above  attributed  to  these  glands  it  api)ears  probable,  from  their  essential 
agreement  in  structure,  that  the  shell  and  antennal  glands  are  segmental  homologous 
formations.  From  their  wide  distribution  in  the  Entomostraca  and  Malacostraca 
or  their  larvae,  we  may  further  conclude  that  these  glands  are,  phylogenetically, 
very  ancient  organs,  derived  from  the  racial  forms  of  the  Crustacea.  The  view  that 
they  are  homologous  with  the  nephridia  of  the  Annulaia  may  be  supported  by  many 
facts  in  their  coarser  and  finer  structure.  Tliis  view  would  gain  greatly  in  probability 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  both  are  developed  out  of  the  mesoderm.  This  homology 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  established. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  place  to  mention  the  cement  glandi  of  the  Cirripcdia, 
which  emerge  on  the  last  joint  but  one  of  the  small  adhering  antennae  (anterior 
antennae).  The  hardening  secretion  of  these  glands  serves  to  attach  the  animal  to 
the  surftice  on  which  it  rests. 

Besides  these,  certain  glandular  tubes  of  the  Cirripedia^  which  emerge  on  the 
outer  maxillae  and  were  formerly  taken  for  olfactory  organs,  have  recently  been 
VOL.  I  2  B 
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pointed  out  as  formations  equivalent  to  the  nephridia  of  the  AnnuUUa  (segmental 
organs).     They  are  said  to  be  in  open  communication  with,  the  body  cavity. 

IX.  The  Connective  Tisnie. 

The  connective  tissue  found  throughout  the  Crustacean  body  can  here  receive 
only  brief  attention.  Plates,  membranes,  etc.  of  connective  tissue  lie  close  under 
the  hypodermis  and  envelop  the  enteric  canal  and  the  sexual  organs,  and,  as 
neurilemma,  the  nervous  system.  Connective  tissue  strands,  fibres,  mesenteries,  in 
various  places  bind  the  inner  organs  together  and  attach  them  to  the  integument 
The  lacunar  blood -vascular  system,  the  body  cavity,  is  lined  to  a  great  extent, 
though  certainly  not  continuously,  with  connective  tissue. 

A  special  form  of  connective  tissue,  widely  found  in  Crustaceans,  is  the  fat  body, 
which  varies  greatly  in  details.  This  often  envelops  the  intestine  and  the  heart. 
In  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  fat  body  are  found  fat-drops,  fat-globules,  and 
also  often  protein  granules.  The  fat  body  evidently  plays  a  part  sometimes  larger, 
sometimes  smaller,  in  metabolism.  It  is  generally  variously  developed  at  different 
ages  and  times  of  the  year,  and  also  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  larval  forms  it  is  oftt-u 
strongly  developed  before  the  moult,  which  accompanies  a  metamorphosis,  and  forms  a 
reserve  of  nourishment  for  the  process  of  transformation.  In  a  few  Crustacean.s 
which  take  no  food  at  the  time  of  sexual  ripeness  or  of  the  hatching  process,  it  is 
strongly  developed  before  this  time  and  much  reduced  after  it 

Connective  tissue  cells  may  often  become  star-like,  branched,  and  occasionallv 
contractile  pigment  celli.  Pigment  also  occasionally  occurs  in  hypodermal  and 
intestinal  cells. 

X.  The  Sexual  Organs. 

The  sexes  are  separate  in  the  Crustacea,  except  in  a  few  cases 
which  will  be  duly  mentioned. 

The  male  and  female  sexual  organs  are  constructed  on  one  type  and 
have  a  similar  position  in  the  body.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  paired. 
More  than  one  pair  never  occurs.  We  can  distinguish  corresponding 
divisions  in  male  and  female  organs ;  viz.  firsts  the  germ-preparing 
organs  (ovaries  in  the  female,  testes  in  the  male) ;  second,  the  ducts 
of  the  genital  glands  (oviduets,  in  the  female,  vasa  deferentia  in  the 
male) ;  third,  terminal  divisions  of  these  ducts,  sharply  distinguished 
anatomically  and  ontogenetically  from  the  preceding  (vulva,  vagina, 
receptaculum  seminis  in  the  female,  muscular  ductus  ejaculatorius 
in  the  male) ;  and  fourth,  outer  copulatory  organs. 

The  ovaries  and  testes  cannot  in  their  earliest  stage  be  distin- 
guished. They  can  early  be  recognised  as  distinct  cell  groups  in 
the  mesoderm,  their  rudiments  can  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  one  or 
two  segmentation  cells. 

The  oviducts  and  vasa  deferentia  arise  out  of  the  mesoderm 
apart  perhaps  from  the  rudiments  of  the  germ  glands. 

The  terminal  sections  of  the  ducts  arise  by  invaginations  of  the 
outer  integument. 

The  outer  copulatory  apparatus  consists  either  of  transformed 
limbs  or  appendages  of  limbs,  or  of  processes,  folds,  prominences,  etc 
of  the  integument. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sexual  organs  in  all  Crustacea  were 
originally  paired.  Some  of  them  may,  however,  become  unpaired, 
either  (as  in  most  Copepoda  and  Thoracostraca)  by  the  two  germ  glands 
becoming  connected  by  an  unpaired  uniting  portion,  or  by  the  two 
ducts  uniting  over  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  to  form  a  common  un- 
paired oviduct  or  vas  deferens,  or  by  the  ducts  emerging  through  a 
common  aperture.  We  can,  however,  always  recognise  the  double 
nature  of  the  sexual  apparatus  in  some  one  (generally  the  larger) 
portion  of  it. 

The  ovaries  and  testes  are  either  simple  or  branched  or  coiled 
tubes  or  sacs  which  occupy  in  the  body  a  dorsal  position  on  each  side 
of  the  intestine,  often  between  the  heart  and  the  intestine.  They  lie 
in  the  trunk  sometimes  more  to  the  front  sometimes  more  to  the  back, 
and  sometimes  along  nearly  its  whole  length.  Where  there  are  con- 
necting portions  between  the  germ  glands  of  the  two  sides  they  lie 
dorsally  above  the  intestine. 

The  genital  apertures  are  found  on  the  ventral  side  except  in  the 
Cladocera  and  some  Copepoda,  where  they  lie  dorsally. 

In  the  ErUomostraca,  setting  aside  the  Cirripedia,  the  apertiu^es  lie, 
as  a  rule,  immediately  behind  the  limb-bearing  anterior  division  of  the 
trunk,  at  the  limit  between  this  and  the  limbless  terminal  division 
called  the  abdomen.  The  single  or  double  segment  in  which  they  emerge 
is  called  the  genital  segment.  There  is  thus  in  the  EnUmwstnmi  no 
definite  constant  segment  of  the  body  in  which  the  genital  apertures  lie. 

In  the  Malacastmca,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  including  the 
Leptosiraca,  the  position  of  the  genital  apertures  is  definite  and  constant. 
The  male  genital  apertures  everywhere  lie  in  the  most  posterior 
{i.e.  the  8th)  thoracic  segment,  usually  (Thoracostraca)  in  the  basal  joint 
of  the  8th  pair  of  thoracic  limbs.  The  female  apertures  are  in  the 
third  from  the  last  (the  6th  thoracic  segment^  if  we  reckon  in  those 
fused  with  the  head),  and  mostly  in  the  basal  joint  of  the  protopodite. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  Spermatozoa  of  the  Crustacea  are  often  distinguished  by  their 
remarkable  size  and  shape.  In  the  Decapoda  they  are  provided  >vith 
radially  arranged  processes,  and  are,  as  also  in  other  divisions  of  the 
Crustacea,  immobile. 

Numerous  spermatozoa  are  often  enclosed  in  a  common  envelope 
(spermatophore)  formed  by  the  secretions  of  the  glandular  portion  of 
the  male  ducts.  The  eggs  of  many  Crustacea  possess  besides  a  yolk 
membrane  other  accessory  envelopes  secreted  by  the  female  ducts. 
On  adaptations  for  the  care  of  the  brood,  see  p.  379. 

Should  the  view  prove  correct,  that  the  oviducts  and  vasa 
(leferentia  and  also  the  antennal  and  shell  glands  correspond  with  the 
Annulatan  nephridia,  then,  considering  the  different  position  of  the  male 
and  female  genital  apertures,  several  pairs  (4  at  the  least)  of  the 
segmental  nephridia  of  the  AniuUata  have  been  retained  in  the 
Crustacea. 
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Entomostraca. — In  the  Branchiopoday  the  germ  glands  are  paired  ;  in  Branchipui 
(Fig.  191,  p.  288)  they  are  tubular  and  lie  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  Apus  they  are  richly 
branched  and  lie  in  the  limb-bearing  division  of  the  trunk.  In  Branchipus  the  ori 
ducts  are  widened  out  at  their  ends  and  enter  a  uterus  in  wliieh  the  eggs  remain  for  a 
time  receiving  a  shell  yielded  by  si)ecial  uterine  glands.  The  uterus  lies  in  a  poucli 
formed  by  a  concrescence  of  genital  prominences,  the  modified  limbs  of  the  two  genital 
segments  (12th  and  13th  trunk  segments). 

The  vasa  deferentia  are  also  widened  out  at  their  ends  (sj>erm  vesicles)  and  enttr 
a  nmscular  ductus  ejaculatorius,  which,  when  the  penis  is  evaginated,  is  drawn  out 

R 


FiQ.  247.— Oonltalorgau 
of  LemanthroimB  (aOer 
Haider).  A,  Female,  B,  male 
organs,  ov.  Ovary ;  od,  ovi- 
duct ;  kd,  cement  glands ; 
rs,  reccptacolum  seminis ; 
go,  sexual  aperture ;  p,  pore 
canal  to  the  spennatophore ; 
hk,  brown  body ;  «p,  spenna- 
tophore; t,  t«8tis;  vd,  vas 
deferens;  st,  spermatophore 
pouch. 


^ntli  it  inside  it.  The  penis  is  an  ectodermal  outgrowth  of  the  second  genital 
prominence. 

In  the  Cladoccray  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  simple  paired  tubes.  The  oviducts 
emerge  dorsally  into  the  posterior  end  of  the  brood  cavity  (see  on  Care  of  the  Brooii, 
p.  379).  The  vasa  deferentia  with  the  ductus  ejaculatorius  emerge  by  j^ireii 
apertures  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  limbless  posterior  division  of  the  body. 

In  the  Ostracoda  the  germ  glands  are  paired,  as  also  are  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
the  oviducts.  The  testes  often  fall  into  several  tubes.  The  ductus  ejaculatorius  v  ith 
the  sperm  vesicle  may  be  unpaired  {Cypridina).  The  copulatory  apparatus  of  the 
male  is  to  some  extent  complicated  (transformed  hindermost  limbs).  In  the  female, 
two  genital  prominences  corresponding  with  those  of  the  male  contain  the  receptacula 
seminis.     In  Cyjms  the  ovarial  tubes  extend  into  the  shell-fold. 
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Cop«pod&. — The  germ  glands  are  mostly  unpaired,  and  placed  symmetrically  in  the 
anterior  trunk  segment  dorsally  on  the  intestine.  That  they  were  originally  double 
is  occasionally  apparent.  In  many  parasitic  Copepoda  (Fig.  247)  the  germ  glands  are 
distinctly  paired  and  not  connected  by  any  transverse  bridge.  In  Sapphirina  a 
transverse  bridge  occurs.  The  oviducts  are  paired,  and  generally  branched.  Their 
ends  are  glandular  or  provided  with  glandular  invaginations  (cement  glands),  whose 
secretion  yields  the  material  for  the  egg  sacs.  A  receptaculum  seminis  common  to 
the  two  oviducts  is  often  found.  The  paired  a|)ertures  lie  in  the  first  abdominal 
segment  (sometimes  at  its  posterior 
edge)  either  ventrally,  laterally,  or 
(rarely)  dorsally.  The  sperm  passages 
are  paired  or  unpaired ;  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  generally  on  one  side. 
Tliey  are  provided  with  a  glandular 
division,  which  yields  the  envelope  of 
tlic  spermatophore,  and  often  with  a 
wider  portion  functioning  as  spermato- 
phore pouch.  The  apertures  in  the 
genital  segment  are  paired  or  unpaired  ; 
in  the  second  case  frecjuently  asym- 
metrical. 

Argnlida. — Two  ^lairs  of  testes 
occur  in  the  caudal  fin,  and  there  are 
2  vasa  deferentia  with  common  si>erm 
vesicle.  A  glandular  tube,  coming 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
enters  each  vas  deferens.  The  two 
vasa  deferentia  unite  under  the  intes- 
tine into  a  common  ductus  ejacula- 
torius,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the 
laNt  thoracic  segment  on  a  papilla-like 
projection.  The  ovary  is  unpaired, 
and  even  from  its  first  appearance 
asymmetrical ;  it  lies  in  the  thorax. 
The  oviduct  first  api^ears  paired,  but 
it  is  afterwards  atrophied  on  one  side, 
and  emerges  at  the  base  of  the  caudal 
tin.  Two  receptacula  seminis,  entirely 
^jiarate  from  the  female  genital  appar- 
atus occur  on  the  under  side  of  the 
caudal  fin. 


n/^^ 


Fio.  248.— Longltiidlnal  Motion  through  a 
mature  Baooqllna  oardnl  externa,  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  (after  Delage).  co,  Cloacal 
aperture ;  «p,  sphincter  of  the  cloaca  (c7) ;  j/,  ganglion  ; 
ai,  outer  integumental  lamella,  covering  the  brood 
cavity ;  aiy  female  genital  atrium,  into  which  the  un- 
..,,..  paired  portion  (tio»)  of  the  o-ary  and  the  cement 

Cirripedia.— The  stnkmgly  lobate  gi^nds  (oJ)  enter :  6fc,  brood  cavity,  shown  empty  to 
ovaries  are  paired  in  the  Ralanidce,  the  left,  with  egg  sacs  (m)  containing  the  developing 
and  lie  deep  down  in  the  shell  ring  ^^gs  to  the  right;  pov,  the  paired  part  of  the  ovary ; 
(Fig.  207,  p.  304)  in  that  part  of  the  ^•'  ^^^^"^  integumental  lamella  covering  the  b<Hly 
.5*  .  I.-  V  1      .  1.      proper  or  visceral  sac;  p,  stalk  entering  the  aperture 

tHXly  cavity  which  extends  mto  the  in  the  shell  carapace  (cp)  of  the  host ;  w,  attachments 
mantle  fold.  In  the  LepadicUs  (Fig.  of  the  roots  on  the  stalk  ;  cZa,  central  hicuna  of  the 
205,  p.  303)  the  ovaries,  which  are  to  stalk  continued  into  the  lacunae  of  the  outer  integu- 
some  extent  united,  lie  in  the  anterior   ""^\f  ^  ^-"l^^^  ^^«  ^^'*'  ^^-  representing  the  b<xly 

11.  .  *  xi       1    J         11    1    cavity;  «,  testes, 

t^ephalic  jwrtion  of  the  body  called 

the  peduncle.  In  both  the  Baianida;  and  the  Lcpadidce  the  terminal  division  of  the 
oviduct  emerges  on  a  projection  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  pair  of  tendril-like 
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feet.  This  position  deserves  special  notice,  because  the  sexual  apertures  in  no  other 
Crustacean  lie  so  far  forward. 

In  the  JRhizocephala  (Fig.  248)  the  ovaries,  in  the  shape  of  two  lobate  united 
masses,  fill  the  greatest  part  of  the  visceral  sac  of  the  body  which  corresponds  with 
the  head  of  other  Cirripedes.  They  open  on  each  side  into  an  atrium  (ai\  into  which 
the  cement  glands  (erf)  also  ent«r,  and  which  itself  opens  into  the  brood  cavity  [hh]. 
The  ovary  in  Sacculina  is  said  at  its  first  ai)pearance  to  be  unpaired. 

The  testes  in  the  BcUanidce  and  Lepadidcc  (Fig.  205,  t)  occur  as  two  richly-branched 
tubes  at  the  sides  of  the  intestine  and  are  continued  as  2  vasa  deferentia,  which  swell 
out  into  sperm  vesicles  before  uniting  at  the  base  of  the  cimisattlie  extreme  listener 
end  of  the  body  to  form  the  common  ductus  ejaculatorius.  The  2  testes  of  the 
Jihizocephala  (Fig.  248,  t)  are  simply  tubular,  and  their  vasa  deferentia  emerge  at 


Fio.  249.^^4,  female,  B,  male  genital  apparatus  of  Asellus  aquaticos  (after  O.  San),  or.. 
Ovary  ;  od,  oviduct ;  t,  testicle  lobes  ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  pi,  1st  and  2d  pairs  of  pleoi>oda. 

that  part  of  the  brood  cavity  where  the  visceral  sac  is  produced  into  the  stalk.  See 
also  below  as  to  the  sexual  relations  in  the  Cirripedia, 

There  is  much  more  uniformity  in  the  genital  organs  of  the  Malacostraca  than  in 
those  of  the  Entoinostraca.  "WTiile  the  two  ovaries  and  the  two  testes  remain  sepa- 
rate in  the  Leptostraca  and  Artkrostraca^  in  the  Thoracostracat  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  joined  above  the  intestine  by  an  intermediate  piece. 

Leptostraca. — The  ovaries  and  testes  are  long  tubes  which  in  the  sexually  mature 
animal  run  dorsally  at  the  sides  of  the  intestine  from  near  the  masticatory  stomach 
to  the  last  abdominal  segment.  The  two  short  sperm  ducts  of  the  male  emerge 
in  the  manner  typical  of  the  Malacostraca  on  a  projection  on  the  basal  joint  of  the 
8th  pair  of  thoracic  feet.  The  aperture  of  the  oviduct  also  probably  lies,  as  in  other 
MaULCostraca^  in  the  third  thoracic  segment  from  the  last. 

Arthrostraca. — ^The  testes  and  ovaries  are  nearly  always  simple  paired  tubes, 
which  sometimes  run  through  the  largest  portion  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  some- 
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times  are  limited  to  the  thorax,  or  to  one  portion  of  the  thorax.  In  most  Isopoda 
the  testis  generally  falls  on  each  side  into  three  pouches  (Fig.  249,  B\  which,  however, 
I>ossess  a  common  vas  deferens.  The  oviducts  open  in  the  antepenultimate  thoracic 
segment  into  the  brood  cavity,  receptacula  seminis  often  developing  at  their  ends. 


Fio.  250.— Genital  orgam  of  Sqnllla  mantis 
(after  Orobben).  A,  Male,  B,  female  organs,  ct, 
Posterior  end  of  the  cephalo  -  thoracic  shield;  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  the  8  hindermost  free  thoracic  segments  ; 
t,  testis ;  vd,  vas  deferens  ;  d,  appended  glands ;  or, 
ovary ;  od,  oviduct ;  rv,  receptaculum  seminis. 


Fio.  251.— Sexnal  organs  of  As- 
taous.  A,  female,  £,  male  organs,  ov. 
Ovary:  u,  unpaired  portion  of  the 
same;  od,  oviduct;  o«,  genital  aper- 
ture ;  t,  testes ;  wf ,  vas  deferens  (after 
Huxley). 


The  female  genital  apertures  very  often  {Isopoda^  Anisopoda)  only  appear  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  brood  pouch.  Peculiar  phenomena  appear  at  the  time  of 
reproduction  in  the  OnisddcB.  The  two  receptacula  (representing  invaginations  of 
the  outer  integument)  are  at  first  not  in  open  communication  with  the  ends  of  the 
oviducts.     Only  after  sperm  has,  during  copulation,  entered  the  receptacula,  do  they 
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pass  into  the  ovidiicta  by  the  bursting  of  their  walls,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
fertilisation  of  the  eggs  in  the  ovaries.  The  animal  then  casts  its  skin,  and  with 
the  skin  the  receptacula  seminis,  so  that  the  two  genital  apertures  are  no  longer 
present  The  fertilised  eggs  pass  from  the  ovarium  into  the  body  cavity  and  thenM 
through  a  newly-formed  unpaired  birth  aperture  in  the  last  thoracic  segment  but  one 
into  the  brood  cavity.  A  new  batch  of  eggs  is  fertilised  later  in  the  ovary  by  s})enu 
left  over  from  the  first  copulation,  and  this  reaches  the  brood  cavity  in  the  same 
way.  After  this  second  batch  of  eggs  has  been  developed  in  the  brood  cavity  and 
the  young  that  are  hatched  have  left  it,  the  animal  moiUts,  and  then  again  apijcars 
as  it  was  before  copulation. 

Thoraoostraoa. — The  genital  organs  of  the  Cumaeea  and  in  some  respects  also 
those  of  the  Schizopoda  need  more  thorough  investigation.  The  paired  sexual  glands 
of  the  Thoracostraca  are  united  by  an  unpaired  piece  which  lies  In  the  thorax  in  the 
Veeapoda  and  Schizopoda,  and  in  the  telson  in  the  Stomatopoda  (Fig.  250),  and  always 
above  the  intestine.  This  piece  is  wanting  only  in  the  Cumacea  (t)  and  Pagurida. 
Except  in  the  Stomatopoda  and  Pag-uruUe  where  the  ovaries  and  testes  lie  in  the 
abdomen,  the  germ  glands  are  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part  restricted  to  the  thorax. 
They  everywhere  lie  between  the  intestine  and  the  heart.  The  testis  on  each  side  is 
a  tube  which  either  remains  straight  {Stomatopoda),  or  is  coiled  up  in  a  complicated 
manner  {e.g,  in  Paguristes,  Carcinus),  or  is  provided  with  simple  lateral  invaginations 
(Palinurus),  or  is  much  branched  and  carries  small  sacs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
{Astaeus),  It  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  connective  tissue.  The  long  and  much 
coiled  vasa  deferentia  run,  like  the  oviducts  in  the  female,  posteriorly  where  the 
germ  glands  are  in  the  thorax,  and  anteriorly  where  they  are  in  the  abdomen. 
They  fall  into  two  divisions,  a  proximal  portion  lying  near  the  testes  and  a  distal 
glandular  portion  often  provided  with  small  invaginations,  this  latter  division  being 
continued  into  the  strongly  muscnla**  ductus  ejaculatorius.  This  opens  outwardly 
at  the  basal  joint  of  the  last  pair  of  thoracic  feet  either  on  a  slight -swelling 
{Afacrura)  or  at  the  point  of  an  elongated  tubular  penis  {Brachiura,  Schizopoda). 

in  the  Stomatopoda  there  emerges  at  the  point  of  the  penis,  besides  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius,  the  duct  of  a  paired  tubular  accessory  gland  (Fig.  250,  A,  d)  which  lies 
in  the  free  thoracic  segments,  and  the  two  parts  of  which  are  connected  anteriorly 
by  an  unpaired  intermediate  piece. 

The  ovaries  agree  in  general  with  the  testes  in  position  and  shape,  but  they  are 
simpler  inasmuch  as  they  are  simple  tubes  or  vesicles.  In  SquUla  they  have  seg- 
mental bulgings.  The  oviducts  are  shorter  and  not  so  much  coiled  as  the  sperm 
ducts.  They  emerge  at  the  typical  point  in  the  antepenultimate  thoracic  segment, 
in  Squilla  immediately  at  the  side  of  a  median  receptaculum  seminis. 

We  cannot  here  enter  on  the  subject  of  egg  and  sperm  formation  in  the  Crus- 
tacea. But  the  egg  formation  in  the  Cladocera,  as  it  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
must  be  briefly  described-  Successive  groups,  each  consisting  of  four  germ  cells, 
sever  themselves  from  the  germ  layer  when  the  production  of  summer  eggs  takes 
place,  but  only  one  cell  out  of  each  group  becomes  an  egg,  the  others  being  used  up 
as  nourishment.  In  the  production  of  winter  eggs,  however,  only  one  cell  out  of 
every  second  group  of  germ  cells  becomes  an  egg,  while  the  remaining  7  cells  of 
the  two  groups  serve  as  nourishment  for  the  one  egg. 

XI.  Bexnal  Dimorphiam. 

This  is  more  or  less  marked  in  all  Crustacea.  There  are  indeed  no  outer  or 
inner  portions  of  the  body  which  in  some  one  species,  genus,  or  order  of  Crustacea 
are  not  differently  constructed  in  the  two  sexes,  and  these  differences  have  great 
biological  significance  and  are  of  great  importance  in  classification.  We  can  here 
only  select  the  most  important  and  most  widely  distributed. 
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The  sexual  differences  are  all  to  be  ultimately  explained  as  adaptations  for 
ensuring  reproduction  and  for  preserving  the  young.  Adaptations  facilitating  the 
copulation  of  the  male  and  female  are  principally  found  in  the  body  of  the  male. 
Adaptations  for  securing  the 
faTourable    development    of  '-i     Q^^ 

the  eggs  are  met  with  in  the       a^  r     :/^^y\ 
female.  '     '    ^  ^:^'\  > 

Kale  Btxnal  Character- 
istlca.— (a)  The  males  of  the 
Crustacea  are  throughout 
smaller  and  often  also  more 
agile  than  the  females.  This 
distinction  of  size  is  jj^^ially 
remarkable  in  parasitic  and 
attached  Crustacea,  where 
the  minute  males  (as  in  the 
Cirripedia  and  parasitic  lao- 
jHxia)  are  described  as  dwarf 
malee.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  cases  where  the  females 
are  so  deformed  and  degraded 
by  parasitism  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable  or  even  alto- 
gether unrecognisable  as 
Crustaceans,  the  males  ap- 
I»€ar  less  degenerated  ;  they 
are  usually  still  able  to  move 
freely,  are  provided  with  dis- 
tinct limbs,  and  show  some 
resemblance  to  the  nearest 
related  free  -  living  forms. 
This  slighter  degeneration  on 
the  part  of  the  males  may 
be  considered  as  the  peniit- 
ence  of  a  lanral  itage,  the 
parasitic  Crustacea  under- 
going, as  we  shall  see, 
a  striking  metamorphosis. 
Free-living  larval  forms  with 
Crustacean  characteristics, 
however,  bring  about  the 
infection  of  new  hosts.  The 
degradation  and  crippling  of 
the  body  only  take  place  after 
the  larva  has  attached  itself 
on  its  definitive  host.  In 
the  males  this  degradation 
does  not  occur,  or  not  to 
the  same  extent,  because  they  are  obliged  to  retain  their  power  of  free  locomotion  in 
order  to  ensure  the  possibility  of  copulation  and  of  fertilisation  of  the  females. 
Since,  however,  the  sole  work  of  the  male  consists  in  the  seeking  out  of,  and  the 
fertilisation  of  the  female,  we  often  find  (as  in  the  parasitic  Cirripedia)  great 


Fig.  252.— Lemaeasous  nematozys.  A,  Female,  B,  male, 
more  highly  magnified.  O],  Anterior ;  o^  posterior  antennae  ; 
Yiul,  mandibles ;  mjy  maxillipedes ;  &i,  bjf  ^>  h*  hi  <Sf  thoracic 
feet ;  od,  oiduct ;  ov,  ovary ;  W,  cement  gland ;  ab,  abdomen  ; 
d,  intestine;  ///,  IV,  V,  thoracic  segments;  ai,  1st  abdominal 
segment ;  pp,  genital  plate ;  «i,  vas  deferens ;  <,  testes  (after 
Glaus). 
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degeneration  of  the  parts  not  immediately  connected  with  reproduction.  The 
intestine  is  thus  wanting  in  the  dwarf  male  of  the  Cirripedia  which  on  reaching  its 
destination,  i,e,  the  body  of  the  female,  there  leads  a  semi-parasitic  life.  If  the  male 
does  not  reach  this  destination,  he  has  failed  in  his  life-work  and  perishes.  To  this 
subject  of  dwarf  males  we  shall  have  to  return  (p.  382). 

The  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  252,  253,  254)  illustrate  the  great  sexual 
dimorphism  found  in  certain  parasitic  Copepoda  and  Isopoda. 

(6)  The  olfactory  filaments  (Riech-  und  Spiir-  faden)  on  the  anterior  antenna  are 
always  present  in  far  greater  numbers  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 


Ffo.  253.— Portunion  Manadls.  Adult  mature  female  (after  OUard  and  Bonnier).  A,  With  the 
brood  cavity  partly  opened  in  the  ventral  median  lino  and  the  brood  lameUa'wparatad.  The 
abdomen  (aft)  is  so  placed  that  the  ventral  side  is  seen.  Ir^  The  anterior  middle  and  posterior  lobes 
of  the  first  brood  lamella  on  the  right  side ;  /{,  the  same  of  the  first  brood  lamella  on  the  left ;  11  r 
and  III,  2d  broo<l  lamellae  (right  and  left):  lllr  and  IIIl,  8d  brood  hunell©  (right  and  left) ;  JT,  4th 
brood  lamellae;  Vr  and  VI,  5th  brood  lamells  (right  and  left);  p2,  pleural  lamella  of  the  Ist 
abdominal  segment ;  ex^,  exopodite  of  the  pleopod  of  the  2d  abdominal  segment ;  en^,  endopodit^ 
of  the  pleopod  of  the  8d  abdominal  segment ;  ov,  ovzTy ;  eg,  cephalogaster ;  <u,  outer ;  ai,  inner 
antennsB ;  i^f,  maxillipede.  B,  Adult  female,  brood  cavity  not  opened.  The  abdomen  ah  is  seen 
slantingly  from  above ;  th,  thorax ;  eg,  cephalogaster ;  h,  cardial  prominence. 

(c)  In  the  males  of  the  most  different  divisions,  apart  from  the  actual  copu- 
latory  organs,  there  are  limbs  transformed  into  "accessory  organs  of  copulation" 
for  the  seizing,  grasping,  and  holding  fast  of  the  female.  Such  are  the  posterior 
antennae  of  Branchipus,  the  seizing  hooks  in  the  anterior  pair  of  limbs  of  the 
EstheridcBf  the  adaptations  for  holding  the  female  in  the  2d  antennae  or  the 
maxillipedes  of  the  Ostracoda,  the  anterior  (seizing)  antennae  of  the  Copepoda,  etc. 
In  the  Amphipoda  the  seizing  hooks  on  the  anterior  thoracic  feet  are  more  strongly 
developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In  the  Anisopoda  ( Tanais  dtibius)  2  forms 
of  males  have  been  observed,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  organised  for 
catching  and  holding  the  female.    The  one  form  may  be  called  "  scenters,"  the  other 
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*' seizors. "  The  former  have  numerous  olfactory  filaments  on  the  antennae,  the 
latter  much  larger  and  very  movable  pincere  on  the  chelate  feet.  In  the  Decapodan 
males,  the  most  anterior  pair  or  the  t^'o  most  anterior  pairs  of  pleopoda  seem  trans- 
formed in  order  to  assist  in  copulation.  In  the  crayfish  for  example,  they  serve  as 
tubes  or  channels  for  conducting  the  sj^rmatophores  away  from  the  genital  aperture 
to  their  destination.  The  other  pleopoda  which  in  the  female  carry  the  fertilised 
eggs  are  reduced  in  the  male,  or  may  be,  as  in  the  Brachy^iray  entirely  wanting.     In 


Fio.  254.— il,  Adult  male  of  Canorion  mlaer  (nearly  related  to  Portunlon  Fig  253,  after 
Olard  and  Bonnior).  r,  Rostnim ;  ai,  anterior  antenna ;  th,  thorax ;  I,  liver ;  %,  testis  ;  he,  heart ; 
ab,  abdomen.  B.  Hatohed  embryo  of  Portunlon  MaftTiadls  (after  Qlard  and  Bonnier)  from  the 
ventral  side.  (2*  ^mb  of  the  2d ;  fj,  of  the  7th  thoracic  segment ;  oo,  2d  antenna ;  p7i,  1st ; 
p?5,  6th  pleopod  ;  a«,  eye. 


the  Decapodan  males  also  the  chelae  of  the  chelate  feet  are  more  strongly  developed 
than  in  the  female. 

Adaptations  for  thd  Care  of  the  Brood.— It  rarely  happens  in  the  Crustacea  that 
the  female  simply  lays  the  eggs,  attaching  them  to  some  foreign  object  and  leaving 
them  to  their  fate.  "We  find  almost  everywhere,  ou  the  contrary,  that  the  females 
retain  the  eggs  on  or  in  their  own  bodies  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  protected  and 
often  also  nourished  by  the  mother  body.  The  eggs  develop  under  the  protection 
of  the  mother  body,  till  the  larvae  or  young  Crustaceans  are  hatched,  and  even 
these  occasionally  remain  for  some  time  in  their  birthplace. 
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In  the  Cirripedia  the  eggs  are  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  shell  between  the 
mantle  and  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  Ehizocephala  the  integument  splits  into 
an  outer  lamella  (mantle)  and  an  inner  lamella  (wall  of  the  visceral  sac).  Between 
the  two  a  brood  cavity  arises  (Fig.  248,  p.  373),  into  which  the  eggs,  emerging 
from  the  female  atriimi,  enter,  and  in  which  they  develop.  The  eggs  are  enclosed 
in  a  richly  branched  sac,  formed  of  a  chitinous  membrane,  and  exactly  repeating 
the  form  of  the  cement  glands  which  enter  the  female  atrium.  The  sac  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  the  inner  cuticular  lining  of  the  cement  glands  which  is  ejects 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  and  becomes  filled  with  the  eggs  as  they  leave  the  ovary. 
The  Nauplii  which  develop  out  of  the  eggs  in  the  brood  cavity  reach  the  exterior  by 
means  of  its  aperture  called  the  cloaca.  In  the  BrancJtiopoda  there  are  various  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  brood.  In  the  shelled  forms,  the  eggs  are  concealed  under 
the  shell,  either  in  appendages  of  certain  pairs  of  limbs  which  are  transformed  into  o?i- 
sacs  or  brood  pouches  {Aptcs)f  or  on  filamentous  appendages  of  such  limbs  {EsUiftidot). 
In  the  Cladocera  the  eggs  develop  in  a  brood  cavity  (Fig.  192,  p.  289),  which  forms 
dorsally  between  the  shell  and  the  body,  becomes  entirely  closed  towards  the  exterior 
by  special  arrangements,  and  contains  a  fluid  for  the  further 
nourishing  of  the  brood.  In  some  Cladoeera,  a  saddle-shaped 
thickening  of  the  dorsal  integument  of  the  shell  (Ephippium) 
covers  every  one  or  two  winter  eggs,  and  is  cast  off  with  the  eggs 
as  a  protection  during  winter.  This  ephippium  is  often  provided 
with  adaptations  which  facilitate  its  passive  distribution  in 
space.  In  the  Copcpoda,  the  eggs  which  emerge  from  the 
genital  apertures  reach  the  interior  of  ovisacs  which  stand  out 
freely  from  the  body  (in  the  genital  segment),  and  which  are 
formed  from  the  secretion  yielded  by  the  cement  glands. 
A\liere  the  two  genital  apertures  lie  somewhat  far  a|>art  later- 
ally or  dorsally  in  the  double  genital  segment  there  is  a  pair 
of  ovisacs  ;  where  they  lie  very  near  each  other  on  the  ventral 
side,  one  unpaired  median  ovisac  is  formed  (Fig.  194,  p.  290). 
These  ovisacs  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Copepoda,  that  by  this 
means  the  most  deformed  parasitic  Copepodan  females  may  be 
recognised  (Fig.  255).  In  the  Notodelphydm  alone  the  eggs  pass 
into  a  brood  cavity  enclosed  by  the  integumental  folds.  The 
female  of  the  Leptostraca  shelters  the  eggs  and  hatched  larvie 
between  the  lamellated  thoracic  feet.  In  the  female  of  the 
Arthrostraeay  Schizopoda,  and  Cumacea  the  brood  lamellae  on 
the  basal  joints  of  the  thoracic  feet  already  described  develop 
at  the  approach  of  sexual  maturity.  Tliese  brood  lamellje,  hy 
locking  into  one  another  from  right  and  left,  form  the  l^Ase 
of  a  brood  cavity,  whose  cover  is  the  ventral  (sternal)  intej^i- 
ment  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  218,  p.  818).  The  eggs  reach  tliis 
brood  cavity  and  develop  in  it.  The  hatched  young  or  larv* 
often  stay  some  time  in  it.  The  females  of  the  Ikcapoda  attach 
the  emerging  eggs  to  the  pleopoda  by  means  of  the  secretion 
of  the  cement  glands  already  mentioned  on  the  under  side  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  Brachyurat  whose  shield-shaped  abdomen 
is  bent  round  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  the 
abdomen  is  generally  decidedly  larger  and  broader  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  and  more  adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the  egg 
masses.  The  same  diflerence,  though  not  so  pronounced,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Macrura  also. 


Fig.  255.— Lemae- 
ooora  etooliia,  female, 
im,  Frontal  eye ;  fj,  tj* 
<8,  <4,  mdimentary  thor- 
acic feet ;  d,  intestine  ; 
orl,  oviduct;  e«,  egg 
sacs ;  A^  arm  processes 
at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  (after  Clans). 
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XII.  HermaphroditUm  in  the  Cmstacea. 

Hermaphroditism  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  Crustacea,  and  only  found  in 
attached  and  parasitic  forms,  viz.  in  the  attached  and  parasitic  Cirripedia  and 
ill  parasitic  Isopoda,^  The  sexual  relations  in  these  groups  are  very  interesting  and 
must  be  further  briefly  described. 

The  commoner  Balanidcc  and  Lepadidcc  are  hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however, 
Ixpadidai  {Ibla  and  many  species  of  Sealpella)  in  which,  besides  the  hermaphrodite 
individuals,  dwarf  males  occur.  These  latter  live  parasitically  on  the  bodies  of 
the  hermaphrodite  individuals,  generally  in  a  fold  of  the  mantle  at  the  closing  edge 
of  the  scutum.  In  their  structure  and  form  they  are  nowise  like  the  hermaphrodites. 
They  do  not  advance  beyond  the  so-called  Cypris  stage,  their  body  is  almost  vermiform 
and  possesses  besides  the  antennae  only  4  pairs  of  reduced  tendril-like  feet.  The 
oral  limbs  are  wanting.  A  mouth  is  wanting,  the  enteric  canal  is  rudimentary, 
and  the  testes  unpaired.  It  is  evident  that  these  reduced  dwarf  males  provide 
occasionally  for  the  cross  fertilisation  of  the  hermaphrodite  individuals. 

There  are  again  some  species  of  Sealpella  {Sc,   oniatum,   regium,  parallelo- 
gramina,  nyniphocola\  and  further  the  genera  CTyptophialus  and  Alcippe,  in  which 
dwarf  males  occur,  but  in  which  the  individuals  which  correspond  with  the  herma- 
phrodite individuals  of  the  related  Cirripedia  are  not  hermaphro- 
dite, but  only  female.    Here,  therefore,  separation  of  the  sexes 
prevails  with  marked  dimorphism.     The  majority  of  the  Cirri- 
pfdia,  however,  seem  to  be  hermaphrodite  without  dwarf  males. 
The  Rhizocephala  are  hermaphrodite  with  dwarf  males,  which 
remain  at  the  Cypris  stage. 

The  hermaphroditism  of  certain  parasitic  Isopoda  ia  of  another 
sort.  The  Cjfniothoidea  are  protandrously  hermaphrodite,  i,e. 
in  youth  they  are  male,  later,  the  male  copulatory  segments 
are  lost  and  the  adult  animals  are  exclusively  female  (Fig.  256). 

The  sexual  relations  in  the  Entoniscidce  {Portunion)  are  pro- 
bably the  following.  These  large,  characteristically-deformed 
parasites  (Fig.  253)  are  protandrously  hermaphrodite,  but  there 
are,  besides,  small  males  (Fig.  254,  A)  which  have  remained  in 
a  larval  stage,  and  besides  these  again  other  degenerate  so-called 
complementary  males.  Out  of  several  larvae  which  reach  the 
host,  those  which  have  the  best  place  on  its  body  and  are  best 
nourished  probably  develop  into  adults  which  function  as  females, 
the  second-best  nourished  larvae  remain  as  males  in  a  larval 
stage,  and  all  the  others  become  degenerate  complementary 
males. 

The  Bopyridae,  which  are  parasitic  in  the  branchial  cavity 
of  the  Carididce^  are  sexually  separate  and  strongly  dimorphic  ; 
the  dwarf  males  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  females. 


Fia.  256.— Herma- 
phrodite sexual  ap- 
paratus of  a  young 
Oymotlioft  OBitroides 
The  origin  of  all  these  peculiar  sexual  relations  is  still  very   /^^^    p     Mayor) 

uncertain.    Most  free  living  Crustacea  are  sexually  separate,  and   somewhat    diagraiu- 

so  are  also  the  free  living  forms  related  to  the  hermaphrodite 

Crustacea.     From  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  hermaphrodites 

are  found  among  the  parasitic  and  attached  Crustacea,  we  may, 

with  some  probability,  conclude  that  hermaphroditism  in  the 

Cirripedia  and  Isopoda  is  an  acquired  condition,  perhaps  brought  about  by  the  small 

^  The  Apusidoi  {Phyllopodn)  have  also  lately  been  shown  to  be  hermaphi'odites, 
with  the  occasional  presence  of  males. 


matic.  t,  Testes ;  or, 
ovary;  od,  oviduct; 
vd,  vas  deferens;  p, 
penis. 
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chance  of  fertilisation,  which  the  attached  or  parasitic  mode  of  life  offers  to  sexually 
separate  animals.  To  explain  the  occurrence  of  a  hermaphrodite  condition  in 
general,  we  must  assume  (an  assumption  not  without  foundation)  that  the  rudiments 
of  the  germ  glands  are  indifferent,  that  in  one  case,  under  certain  unknown  circum- 
stances, they  may  develop  as  testes,  in  another  as  ovaries,  and  in  others  again  pro- 
duce ovaries  as  well  as  testes. 

In  the  Cirripedia,  the  attached  and  parasitic  modes  of  life  are  evidently  extremely 
old.  If  the  view  that  they  are  descended  from  Copepoda-\ike  forms  is  correct,  then 
the  ancestors  of  the  Cirripcdia,  when  first  the  attached  or  parasitic  modes  of  life 
appeared,  were  probably  sexually  separate,  and  dimorphic  with  small,  free-moviug 
males,  as  indeed  is  still  the  case  in  many  parasitic  Copepoda,  The  attached  and 
parasitic  modes  of  life  then  became  more  and  more  pronounced  in  the  female,  and 
caused  the  appearance  of  hermaphroditism.  The  males,  in  the  meantime,  who  Imd 
also  taken  on  the  Cirripede  character,  remained  as  dwarf  males,  and  so  the  possibility 
of  occasional  cross- fertilisation  was  preserved.  In  most  Cirripedia  the  males  have 
probably  in  time  disappeared,  and  the  purely  hermaphrodite  condition  has  become 
fixed.  In  others,  the  dwarf  males  proving  under  certain  conditions  sufficient  for 
ensuring  fertilisation,  have  apparently  led  to  the  disappearance  of  hermaphroditism 
and  the  reappearance  of  sexual  dimorphism. 

In  the  Isopoda  the  sexual  relations  have  probably  developed  in  quite  another  way. 
How  protandrous  hermaphroditism  arose  in  the  Cymothoidea  is  indeed,  at  present, 
uncertain.  But  we  can  perhaps  imagine  the  rise  of  the  sexual  relations  in  the  Crypt- 
oniseidce  and  Entoniscidce  in  this  way ;  these  animals  were  originally,  like  the 
Cymothoidea^  protandrously  hermaphrodite,  then  in  time  some  of  the  larvae  develo[)ed 
only  to  the  male  stage  and  became  larval  or  degenerate  males. 

In  the  gill-inhabiting  Bopyridce  the  male  stage,  in  the  originally  hermaphrodite 
individuals,  must  have  been  suppressed,  as  the  dwarf  males  sufficed. 

In  the  Amphipodan  species  Orchcstia^  the  curious  fact  has  been  established  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  germ  layer  of  the  testes  of  the  male  produces  eggs,  while  the 
other  parts  produce  spermatozoa.  The  eggs,  however,  never,  or  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  reach  the  exterior,  and  in  any  case  do  not  develop  further.  The  above  fact, 
which  does  not  stand  alone,  is  at  present  unexplained. 

XIII.  ParthenogeneBii— Cyclic  Beproductioii. 

Parthenogenesis  occurs  in  the  Crustacea  only  in  the  Phyllopoda,  viz.,  in  Esthcria 
and  ApiM  (see  note,  p.  381)  among  the  Branchiopoda-  and  in  the  Cladocera,  The  males 
are  much  rarer  than  the  females,  and  in  the  Cladocera  appear  only  periodically  in 
autumn. 

The  thin-shelled  summer  eggs  develop  parthenogenetically,  and  in  many  PkyVo- 
poda  in  summer  there  is  a  succession  of  generations  of  females  multiplying  partheno- 
genetically. The  larger  hard-shelled  winter  eggs,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  supplied 
with  more  nutritive  yolk  and  are  laid  in  autumn,  require  fertilisation. 


XIV.  Ontogeny. 

We  can  here  present  only  a  selection  of  the  observations  on  the  ontogeny  of  the 
Crustacea,  which  are  so  numerous  and  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  general 
morphological  and  biological  questions.  We  shall  first  briefly  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  body  form  of  some  few  Cnistaceans  which  go  through  a  long 
process  of  metamorphosis,  and  then  give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  their  inner 
organisation. 
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A.  The  larval  hiitory  of  the  Crnitaeea— The  Development  of  Apui 
(Order  Phyllopoda,  FamUy  Branchiopoda). 

lit  Larval  Stage,  Nauplitis. — Out  of  the  egg  is  hatched  an  oval  larva  narrowing 
like  a  pear  posteriorly,  with  a  median  frontal  eye  and  three  pairs  of  limbs,  the  most 
anterior  of  which  is  rod-shaped,  while  the  two  posterior  are  biramose.  Its  form  and 
its  setae  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  257,  A. 

On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  the  donal  ihield  has  begun  to  form.  The  anus 
lie:*  in  an  indentation  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body.     This  first  stage  is  called 


Fio.  257.— Larva  of  Apns  (aft«r  Olaui).  A,  NaupUus,  Just  hatched,  with  the  mdiments  of  the  5 
anterior  trunk  segments  I-IV.  B,  2d  larval  stage,  with  the  rudiments  of  the  anterior  maxillfe  and 
The  first  7  trunk  segments.    C,  4th  larval  stage.    X,  Liver ;  s,  shell ;  fs,  frontal  sensory  organ. 

the  NaupUus  larva  :  it  is  met  with  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  the  first  product  of 
the  egg  in  many  Crustaceans  ;  we  shall  therefore  enumerate  its  general  characteristics. 
Body  imaegmented  with  median  frontal  eye,  with  dorsal  ehield  and  frontal 
sensory  organs  (filaments,  etc.)  with  3  pairs  of  limbs,  the  first  of  which  is  simply 
rod-shaped,  i.e.  consists  of  a  single  row  of  joints,  while  the  2  posterior  are 
biramose,  i.e.  consist  of  a  protopodite,  endopodite,  and  exopodite  (shaft,  inner 
and  outer  branch).  In  all  Cmstaceans  the  first  pair  of  limbs  of  the  NaupUus 
become  the  anterior  antennss,  the  second  the  posterior  antennas,  the  third  the 
mandibles  of  the  adult  animal. 

The  NaupUus  of  Apus  (Fig.  257,  A)  is  distinguished  from  the  typical  NaupUus 
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larva  only  by  the  fact  that  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  larval  body,  in  front  of  it^* 
posterior  end,  the  rudiments  of  the  5  anterior  trunk  segments  (/-  V)  and  their  limU 
can  be  recognised  under  the  integument. 

2d  Larval  Stage. — ^The  Nauplius  casta  its  skin  and  the  larva  in  the  2d  stage 
(Fig.  257,  B)  shows  considerable  modifications.  The  anterior  body  is  broadened,  the 
posterior  body  elongated  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  Tliere  are  two  frontal  projecting 
stylets  (frontal  sensory  organs).  The  dorsal  shield  has  increased  in  size.  On  the 
basal  joint  of  the  8d  pair  of  limbs  (nutndibular  limbs)  a  masticatory  process  has 
formed.  Behind  the  mandibular  limbs  are  the  rudiments  of  the  first  pair  of  maxillie 
(4).  The  5  anterior  segments  of  the  trunk  can  be  more  clearly  distinguished,  and 
also  the  rudiments  of  the  3d  and  4th  pair  of  trunk  limbs,  the  latter  as  transverse 
ridges.  Later  a  6th  segment  arises,  and  behind  it  the  rudiments  of  the  2  subsequent 
segments.  The  bulgings  at  each  side  of  the  anus  have  become  elongated  into  con- 
siderable furcal  processes. 

3d  Larval  Bta^e. — This  is  entered  on  at  the  2d  moult.  There  are  6  anterior 
pairs  of  lobate  trunk  limbs,  whose  size  and  degree  of  differentiation  decreases  from 
before  backward  ;  these  already  clearly  show  the  characteristic  form  of  the  Phyllo- 
podan  swimmerets,  with  their  endites,  exopodites,  and  branchial  sacs.  Behind  the  <) 
anterior  trunk  segments  2  more,  and  later  3  more,  can  be  distinguished,  and  behind 
the  anterior  maxilI«B  the  posterior  have  begun  to  form.  Tlie  dorsal  shield  at  fint 
covers  only  the  two  anterior  trunk  segments. 

The  4tli  Larval  Bta^e  appears  mth  7  anterior  pairs  of  lobate  trunk  limbs  (Fi^'. 
257,  C),  Three  to  four  anterior  segments  are  covered  by  the  dorsal  shield.  The  Sth 
and  9th  pairs  of  limbs  show  the  beginning  of  lobate  formations  ;  the  10th  to  13th 
pairs  of  trunk  limbs  just  arising.  Rudiments  of  the  paired  eyes  are  visible. 
The  ro^ving  antennte  (2d  antennae)  are  provided  with  large  jaw  hooks. 

Sth  Larval  Stage. — ^The  9  anterior  pairs  of  trunk  feet  are  lobate,  the  10th  is  in 
the  act  of  forming  a  lobe,  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  pairs  of  feet  are  forming. 
Behind  these  are  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  6  new  segments.  Locomotion, 
hitherto  caused  by  the  2  anterior  pairs  of  limbs,  is  now  chiefly  produced  by  the  tnmk 
feet  (swimmerets). 

The  mandibular  foot  ia,  as  compared  with  the  oarlier  stage,  very  much 
reduced,  its  principal  part  now  being  the  masticatory  process. 

Further  Larval  Stages. — Frequent  moults  follow.  New  swimmerets  are  con- 
tinually formed  behind  those  already  developed,  and  become  differentiated  from  before 
backward.  The  mandibular  foot  is  more  and  more  reduced,  till  nothing  remains  but 
the  masticatory  process.  The  rowing  limbs  of  the  larvie  (2d  antennae)  also  become 
reduced.  The  dorsal  shield  continues  to  widen.  The  form  of  the  adult  animal 
develops  very  gradually. 

From  this  larval  history  we  see,  1st,  that  the  body  and  its  appendages  in  general 
become  differentiated  quite  gradually  from  before  backward,  that  new  segments  and 
limbs  progressively,  though  also  occasionally  irregularly,  form  behind  those  already 
developed,  and  that  these  differentiations  originate  in  the  most  posterior  region  of 
the  body. 

2d.  That  there  occur  deviations  in  details  from  this  manner  of  formation.  The 
maxillffi  are  an  instance  of  belated  appearance  in  the  order  of  the  limbs  from  before 
backward.  This  fact  is  of  importance  because  in  the  adult  Phyllopoda  as  compared 
with  other  Crustaceans  the  maxillie  are  very  much  simplified. 

3d.  The  mandibles,  which  in  the  adults  are  masticatory  ridges  without  feeler?, 
are  in  young  larvoe  well  developed  biramose  limbs. 

4th.  The  iwsterior  antemwe,  which  are  reduced  in  the  adult,  are,  as  large  biramose 
rowing  arms,  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion  in  the  young  larva. 
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Deyeloprntnt  of  Catochiloa  (Order  Copepoda,  Family  Calanlda). 

lit  Lurval  Stage.  Typical  Nanplioa  (Fig.  258,  .^).~At  the  basal  joint  of  the 
2d  antenna  there  is  a  masticatory  process  characteristic  of  most  Crustacean  Nauplii. 
The  mouth  is  overhung  by  an  enormous  upper  lip,  which  Ls  also  characteristic  of 
many  other  Nauplius  larvae.     The  anal  aperture  is  not  yet  formed. 

Sd  Larval  Stage. — The  body,  and  especially  the  posterior  division,  has  grown 
longer.  Anteriorly  there  is  a  small  shell-fold.  At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  first 
pair  of  maxills  appear  as  small  biramose  feet  behind  the  pair  of  mandibular  feet. 

3d  Larral  Stage.  Metananplioa  (Fig.  258,  B  and  C7).— Behind  the  first  pair  of 
maxillffi  the  2d,  and  behind  these  the  2  anterior  pairs  of  trunk  limbs,  are  forming, 


Of  ^Hf  r  X 
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Fio.  258.~Larv8B of  OetoohlliLi  teptentrlomalls (after  Orobben).  A,  Nauplius;  £,  Metanau- 
plius  with  the  mdiments  of  the  first  2  thoracic  limbs  from  the  side.  C,  older  MetanaupUus. 
<>/,  Upper  lip;  *»,  month;  y,  brain;  gZy  genital  cells;  an,  anus;  m^,  primitive  mesodenu  cells; 
/^,  the  two  maxillipedes  of  the  left  side  (exo-  and  endopodite  of  the  posterior  maxillee). 

all  as  biramose  feet.  The  dorsal  shield  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  as  far  as 
and  including  the  2d  maxillar  segment.  Masticatory  ridges  have  developed  on  the 
basal  joints  of  the  maxillipedes 

Farther  Larval  Stages. — During  several  moults  a  third  trunk  segment  forms. 

1st  Cetochilos  Stage. — The  furcse  at  the  end  of  the  body  are  completed.  A  4th 
trunk  segment  and  the  3d  trunk  limbs  begin  to  form. 

From  what  we  find  in  other  Copepoda^  the  only  parts  needed  to  complete  the  form 
of  the  adult  animal  are  the  remaining  trunk  segments  and  the  2  posterior  trunk  feet, 
aU  of  which  form  during  successive  moults.  The  2  pairs  of  maxillipedes  which  are 
separately  inserted  on  the  body,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  adult  Copepoda  in 
reality  only  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  2d  pair  of  maxillte  from  which  they 
come,  and  thus  strictly  speaking  represent  but  one  pair  of  extremities. 

VOL.  I  2  C 
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We  thus  again  seo  that  in  the  Copepoda  also  the  body  with  its  limbs  becomes 
progressively  differentiated  from  before  backward.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  limbs  of  the 
adult  animal  are  fully  and  typically  developed,  we  find  in  this  case,  during  the 
development,  no  reduction  of  limbs  once  {i,c,  in  larval  stages)  strongly  developed. 

DeYelopmtnt  of  Saocnlina  (Order  Cirripedia,  Sub-order  Rhisocephmla). 

The  comparison  of  the  process  of  development  in  free-living  EnUnrwstraca  inth 
that  in  the  parasitic  forms  is  very  instructive.     Let  us  take  that  Crustacean  form 


Fig.  250.— Various  larval  stages  of  Saoonllna  CardnL  A,  NaupUns  after  the  first  moult  B. 
Cyprls  stage  from  the  side.  C,  The  same,  3  hours  after  the  larva  has  by  means  of  its  adheriiu: 
anteimie  attached  itself  to  a  seta  of  the  host.  £>,  Formation  of  the  Kentrogon  larva.  £,  Th^ 
same  completed,  the  C^prit  larval  shell  thrown  off.  F^  The  arrow  has  bored  through  the  chitiuon« 
carapace  of  the  host  The  contents  of  the  sac  b^n  to  pass  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  h<wt  throu^'h 
the  arrow,  /s,  ftrontal  sensory  organ ;  twi,  Xauplius  eye ;  gl,  glands  of  the  fh)ntal  horns ;  or,  ru«l-- 
ment  of  the  ovary ;  /,  fkt  globules ;  b,  seta  of  the  host,  to  which  the  parasite  has  attached  itself  by 
means  of  its  adhering  antennas ;  p/,  arrow  of  the  Kentrogon  stage ;  ob,  abdomen  (after  Oelage). 

which  in  an  adult  hermaphrodite  condition  is  the  most  degraded  and  deformed,  viz. 
SdccuUiva  (Figs.  208,  248).  Although  the  adult  animal  cannot  be  recognised  as  a 
Crustacean,  the  series  of  larval  forms  through  which  it  passes  during  its  individual 
development  most  clearly  proves  it  to  be  such,  and  related  to  the  Cirripedia. 

NanpUuB  Stage  (Fig.  259,  A),—X  typical  Nauplius  vdih  its  3  characteristic  pairs 
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of  limbs  is  hatched  from  the  e^.  The  shield-like  dorsal  integument  forms  on  each 
side  anteriorly  a  process  (frontal  horn)  at  whose  base  glands  emerge.  There  are  2 
frontal  filaments  (frontal  sensory  organs)  and  an  unpaired  frpntal  eye.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  head  is  a  median  projection  of  considerable  size  in  the  place  of  the 
large  upper  lip  of  other  Cirripede  larvie.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  are  2 
seiarate  jointed  caudal  processes.  Month,  intestine,  and  anus  are  wanting.  Near 
the  Naupliua  eye  is  a  cerebral  ganglion.  About  the  middle  of  the  body  lies  a  mass 
of  cells,  the  rudiments  of  the  ovary.  The  Xauplius  now  moults  3  times  and  under- 
goes during  these  processes  a  series  of  transformations  preparatory  to 

The  Cypris  Bta^  (Fig.  259,  B),  which  it  enters  after  its  4th  moult.  In  this  stage 
we  find  a  laterally  compressed  shell  entirely  enclosing  the  body,  and  consisting  of  2 
lateral  valyes  which  pass  into  each  other,  in  the  dorsal  middle  Une,  without  articulat- 
ing. The  body  consists  of  3  regions,  the  large  head,  the  trunk,  and  a  rudimentary 
terminal  portion  (the  abdomen).  The  shell  arises  from  the  head.  The  head  contains 
the  rudiment  of  the  ovary,  and  carries  the  Naupliua  eye,  the  frontal  filaments  and 
one  pair  of  antenns  which  have  proceeded  from  the  anterior  uniramose  pair  of  limbs 
of  the  Xauplius.  The  two  pain  of  typical  biramoaa  limbs  of  the  Nanplioa  (2d 
pair  of  antenxuB  and  pair  of  mandibular  feet)  have  disappeared.  The  trunk  con- 
sists of  6  segments,  which  have  formed  during  the  last  Xauplius  stages  behind  the 
head  portion,  and  it  has  6  pairs  of  typical  biramose  limbs  which  cause  the  swimming 
movement  of  the  larva.  The  short  abdomen  carries  one  pair  of  short  appendages 
provided  with  setee.  Mouth,  intestine,  and  anus  are  wanting.  The  larvae  still  feed  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutritive  yolk  derived  from  the  egg,  which  is  thus  gradually 
absorbed. 

The  Kentrogon  Stage. — After  a  free  life  of  at  least  3  days  the  Cypns-like  larva 
fixes  itself  by  means  of  one  of  its  two  antennse  to  the  base  of  a  seta  on  the  back  or 
on  a  foot  of  a  very  young  crab.  It  then  throws  off  the  whole  trunk,  so  that  only  the 
head  Is  retained  (Fig.  259,  C,  D),  The  organs  retained  in  the  head  become  indistinct 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  fuse  into  a  spherical  mass  which  surrounds  itself  with 
a  new  hollow  cuticle  under  the  old  one.  The  shell  is  then  thrown  off,  and  another 
new  cuticle  forms  round  the  sac-shaped  body  within  the  old  one,  and  in  a  crater- 
like depression  of  this  new  cuticle  a  hollow  arrow-like  process  is  formed  (Fig.  259,  E). 
The  crater-like  depression  is  then  evaginated,  the  hollow  arrow  or  borer  is  in  this 
way  pushed  forward  through  the  antennse  and  pierces  it  and  the  soft  chitinous  cuticle 
at  the  base  of  the  seta  of  the  host,  and  thus  penetrates  the  body  of  the  latter  (Fig. 
259,  F).  Through  this  hollow  arrow  the  whole  contents  of  the  pouch  now  pass  over 
into  the  body  cavity  of  the  host,  and  after  becoming  surrounded  with  a  new  cuticle 
are  known  as  * 

"BaccoUna  Interna."— All  the  organs  of  the  adult  Sai:culina  axe  formed  out  of 
the  cell  masses  which  have  in  this  way  passed  over  through  the  arrow.  Among 
others  the  testes  are  now  first  developed,  and  are  thus,  as  compared  with  the  ovaries, 
very  late.  The  Sacculina  interna  lies  on  the  abdominal  intestine  of  the  host,  and  feeds 
by  means  of  numerous  root-like  processes  proceeding  from  its  surface  and  penetrating 
the  viscera  of  the  host  As  the  Sacculifia  increases  in  size  it  exercises  pressure  on 
the  musculature  and  integument  of  the  host,  which  die  away  on  the  under  side  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  parasite,  thus  allowing  the  latter 
to  pass  out,  while  the  roots  (now  proceeding  from  a  stalk)  remain  inside  the  host. 

Baceolina  Externa. — The  cloaca,  till  now  closed,  opens,  and  at  its  edge  dwarf  males 
are  always  found  ;  these  have  been  shown  to  be  animals  which  have  remained  at  the 
Vypris-like  larval  stage,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  Ciipris-like  larvse 
by  the  fact  that  they  develop  no  arrow. 

The  attached  Cirripedia  {Lepadidce  and  Balaniihe)  like  the  Sacculina  pass  through 
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a  Kauplim  and  a  Cypris  stage  in  the  course  of  their  developments.  These  larvae  ditfer 
from  the  corresponding  larvse  of  Saceulina  not  only  in  the  possession  of  an  enttrio 
canal,  but  in  a  few  other  points  as  well  The  Nanplioa  larva  of  the  Cirripedia  b 
characterised  by  a  dorsal  shield  with  frontal  horns  and  posterior  pointed  processes,  an-l 
by  a  large  upper  lip.  Frequent  moults  lead  to  the  CyprU-like  lanra  (Fig.  260) ;  thi? 
has  a  bivalve  shell  with  shell  muscles  ;  its  anterior  antennse  have  become  adhering 


Fio.  2eo.— Oypris-like  larva  of  Lepas  fa^Gioulata  (after  Glaus). 

antennae.  The  posterior  antennae  and  mandibular  feet  of  the  Kauplius  larva  hav-^ 
disappeared,  and  so  has  the  upper  lip.  By  the  side  of  the  median  eye  a  paired  cnm- 
pound  eye  has  arisen.  Behind  the  mandibular  feet  of  the  Nauplitis  simple  anterior 
and  perhaps  also  posterior  maxillae  have  begun  to  form.  The  trunk  consists  of  6 
segments  with  6  pairs  of  biramose  feet  serving  for  swimming.  The  abdomen  has 
2  furcal  appendages.  A  cement  gland  opens  on  the  2d  joint  of  the  adhering  antenna, 
which  is  provided  with  a  sucking  disc. 


Fio.  261.— Pupa  Of  Lepaa  pectlnata,  in  optical  section  (after  Glaus).  In  Figs.  260  and  S('>1,  the 
same  letters  are  used  :  pa,  paired  eye ;  ua,  unpaired  Xauplius  eye ;  r/,  trunk  feet,  in  Fig.  2*?1  witti 
the  tendril-like  feet  beginning  to  form  inside  ;  i,  anterior  (adhering)  antennae ;  L,  liver ;  oti,  occlusor 
muscle  of  the  scuta ;  a5,  abdomen  ;  oa,  carina ;  t,  tergum ;  sc,  scutum  ;  cd,  cement  gland. 

The  Cypris-likc  larva  attaches  itself  by  means  of  its  adhering  antennee.  A  pupa 
stage  follows  (Fig.  261),  during  which  the  organs  of  the  adult  CirripecU  form  umier 
the  larval  skin.  Within  the  maxillae  and  the  6  pairs  of  trunk  feet  of  the  Cypris-Uh 
larva  the  mouth  parts  and  the  6  pairs  of  tendril-like  feet  of  the  adult  Cirripcde  begir. 
to  form.  In  the  Ltpadidx  the  head  grows  out  anteriorly  into  the  stalk  which 
carries  the  minute  adhering  antennas,  and  under  the  Cypris  shell  the  5  shell  piece? 
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form  on  the  mantle-fold.     The  Cypris  shell  is  thrown  off,  and  the  paired  eyes 
di&ap|ie&r. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  attached  and  parasitic  Cirripedia  is  in 
many  respects  exceedingly  interesting.  Tlie  Cypris-like  larva  shows,  apart  from  the 
absence  of  posterior  antennse  and  mandibular  feet,  a  distinctly  EnUyinosiracan 
character.  Its  6  typical  biramose  feet  recall  the  swimmerets  of  the  Copcpoda.  The 
remarkable  transformation  of  the  free-swimming  Cypria-like  larva  into  the  attached 
sexual  animal  must  be  referred  to  its  adaptation  to  an  attached  mode  of  life  ;  thid 
adaptation  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  hard  shell  or  framework  serving  for  protec- 
tion, the  transformation  of  the  s^*immerets  into  tendril-like  feet  suited  for  bringing 
t(K>d  within  reach,  and  the  reduction  of  the  paired  eyes  which  are  of  no  great  use  to 
the  adult  animal.  A  commencement  of  this  adaptation  to  the  attached  mode  of  life 
may  perhaps  be  seen  even  in  the  Cypris  stage,  viz.,  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  antennse  and  mandibular  feet,  which  in  the  Nauplius  larva  had  played  an 
important  part,  especially  as  organs  of  locomotion,  whereas  in  the  Cypris-likc  larva 
the  tnmk  feet  serve  that  purpose.  The  transformation  of  the  Cypris-likc  larva  into 
tlie  parasitic  Scieculina  involves  far  more  radical  changes  than  those  which  take 
j>lace  in  the  development  of  the  Lcpadidoc  and  BaXanidcc,  The  development  of 
Saeculifia  may  be  described  as  a  strikingly  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  To  explain 
the  reappearance  of  the  tyjncal  Nauplixis  and  Cypris-like  larvae  in  the  course  of 
development,  notwithstanding  the  degradation  of  the  adult  animal,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  emphasise  the  jwwer  of  inheritance  but  to  remember  that  free-moving 
yonng  forms  are  extremely  useful  to  parasites  for  the  infection  of  new  hosts  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  free-swimming  larvte  of 
Sacculinaf  we  recognise  distinct  signs  of  degeneration  such  as  the  absence  of  an 
alimentary  canal.  This  degeneration  could  take  place  iiithout  damage  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  race,  because  the  adult  Sacculiiuif  in  consequence  of  its  exceed- 
ingly favourable  conditions'  of  nutrition,  can  give  its  eggs  for  their  development  so 
much  nutritive  yolk  that  the  larva?  proceeding  from  them  are  under  no  necessity  of 
obtaining  food  from  without  The  occurrence,  at  first  sight  so  remarkable,  of  an 
endoparasitic  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Sacailina  is  not  diflicult  to  under- 
stand, for  by  passing  through  such  a  stage  the  parasite  avoids  the  danger  of  being 
thrown  off  by  the  moulting  of  the  host. 

Larval  History  of  tho  EnphauBids  (Order  Schisopoda,  Fig.  262). 

1.  Nauplioa  Sta^e.— Typical. 

2.  Metanauplioa  Bta^. — The  masticatory  ridge  of  the  mandible  develops,  while 
the  mandibular  foot  itself  is  reduced.  The  upj^er  and  under  lips  form.  Behind 
the  mandibles  the  rudiments  of  the  2  pairs  of  raaxillfe  and  of  the  Ist  pair  of  thoracic 
feet  (maxillipedes)  appear  as  buds.  The  cephalothoracic  shield  is  distinctly 
developed,  and  the  paired  eyes  first  appear. 

3.  Calyptopia  Stage  (somewhat  corresponding  to  the  Protozooca  stage  of  Pencena) 
{B,  C). — Tlie  thorax  and  abdomen  are  demarcated,  and  the  latter  already  elongated. 
Segmentation  appears  in  the  thorax,  and  later  in  the  abdomen.  No  new  extremities 
except  the  last  pair  of  pleopoda  (uropoda)  begin  to  form. 

4.  Fnreilia  Stage.— The  paired  eyes  become  stalked.  The  most  anterior  pairs  of 
thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  begin  to  form  in  succession  from  before  backward. 

5.  Cyrtopia  Stage.— The  antennae  are  transformed  and  no  longer  serve  for 
locomotion.  The  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  feet  and  the  gills 
appear. 

6.  Poft-larval  Stages. — Tlie  adult  animal  is  gradually  formed,  and  the  caudal 
fin  definitely  developed.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  all  the  thoracic  feet 
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and  pleopoda  are  originally  biramose  and  in  this  animal  retain  this  character  during 
life.  No  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  names  of  the  developmental 
stages  {CalyptopiSf  Furciliay  Cyrtopia) ;  they  are  referable  to  a  time  when  the  larv*? 
so  named  were  thought  to  be  different  genera.  We  thus  again  see,  from  the 
larval  history  of  the  Euphauaidce^  that  the  body  with  its  limbs  is  differentiated 
from  before  backward.  We  notice,  however,  special  and  important  exceptions 
to  this  rule.      In  the  first  place  the  rudiment   of   the  last  i>air    of   pleojioda 


Fio.  262.— LarvsB  of  Euphausla.  A^  NaupUus,  last  form  before  moulting  (after  MetBdmlkoff). 
B,  ProtososBa.  C,  the  same  somewhat  older  (after  Claus).  (ft,  Tlioracic  segments ;  ah,  abdomeo ; 
{tti-o^,  abdominal  segments ;  an,  anus  ;  fs,  frontal  sensory  organ ;  1-5,  limbs  of  the  head ;  a«,  6tl] 
pair  of  pleopoda. 


appears  before  those  of  the  other  pleopoda,  befoi-e  even  those  of  the  thoracic 
feet.  This  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  special  form  of  and  the  imiwrtant 
part  i)layed  by  these  pleopoda  as  part  of  the  caudal  fin  in  the  older  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  in  the  adult.  We  further  note  that  although  the  thorax  becomes 
segmented  sooner  than  the  abdomen,  and  although  on  the  thorax  as  on  the  abdomen 
the  extremities  become  differentiated  in  succession  from  before  backward,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  extremities  on  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  are  almost  simultaneous 
and  sometimes  they  even  occur  earlier  on  the  abdomen. 
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Larral  histttiy  of  P«iimui  (Order  Deoapoda,  Sub-order  Kaemra,  Family 
Caridida  (Shrimps),  Figs.  263  and  264). 

1.  Nanplioa  Stage.— A  typical  unsegmented  NaapUoa  (Fig.  263,  A)  is  hatched 
from  the  egg.     The  body  possesses  no  dorsal  shield  ;  it  carries  2  setae  posteriorly. 

2.  Kotananpliui  Stage. — The  dorsal  shield  begins  to  form.  The  3d  i>air  of 
Xauplius  limbs  (mandibular  limbs)  shows 
the  rudiments. of  the  masticatory  ridge. 
Behind  this  appear  the  rudiments  of  the  4 
!5ul>se<iuent  limbs  (maxillae  and  2  anterior 
{tairs  of  maxillipedes). 

3.  Fint  ProtoKMMi  Stage  (Fig.  263,  ^). 
—The  cephalothoracio  shield  has  grown 
large.  The  posterior  division  of  the  body 
elongates  till  it  is  as  long  as  the  anterior 
l^art.  The  2  pairs  of  maxillae  and  the  2 
anterior  pairs  of  maxillipedes  have  devel- 
oi»ed  and  are  capable  of  functioning ;  the 
latter  are  biramose  limbs  with  endo-  and 
exopodites.  The  division  which  follows 
iMfhind  these  is  divided  into  6  segments 
%nthout  any  trace  of  extremities,  and  these 
^gments  are  the  rudiments  of  the  6  pos- 
terior thoracic  segments  (III- VI II).  These 
are  followed  by  the  posterior  body  which 
is  not  yet  segmented  and  shows  no  trace 
of  extremities.  The  mandibular  feeler  has 
(iwappeared.  The  posterior  body  ends 
with  two  furcal  processes.  Near  the 
median  eye  the  paired  eyes  appear. 

4.  The  Second  Pxx>toio«a  itage  (Fig. 
264,  ^)  is  very  similar  to  the  first,  but  on 
the  abdomen  the  rudiments  of  the  5 
anterior  abdominal  segments  {aya^)  are 
visible.  Behind  the  2d  pair  of  maxilli- 
pedes  on  the  first  of  the  6  newly  formed 
thoracic  segments  the  rudiments  of  the  3d 
pair  of  maxillipedes  appear  (III). 

5.  FintZo«a  Stage.— The  i^aired  eyes 
stand  out  as  stalked  eyes.  The  3d  pair  of 
maxillipedes  has  also  become  biramose. 
On  the  5  subsequent  pairs  of  thoracic  seg- 
ments the  rudiments  of  the  5  pairs  of 
"ambulatory  feet"  appear  (Fig.  264,  B^ 
IV'VIII),       On   the    segments    of    the 

abdomen  also  formations  appear  which  are  h'eadlimbs  are  denoted  by  Arabic,  the  thoracic 
probably  the  rudiments  of  the  pleopoda  limbs  by  Roman  numerals,  the  abdominal  limbs 
{(^vo^).  In  any  case  the  beginnings  of  the  (pleopoda)  by  ai,  oa  etc,  the  telaon  by  U  the 
last  pair  of  pleopoda  which  are  destined  to  «*>P*>^ite  by  ex,  and  the  endopodite  by  tn. 
form  with  the  telson  the  caudal  fin,  are  distinctly  visible  on  each  side  as  bi-lobed 
formations  under  the  integument. 

6.  Second  Zosa  Stage  (Fig.  264,  C}.— The  last  pair  of  pleopoda  project  freely. 
On  the  two  pairs  of  maxillae  the  small  fan-plates  (exopodites)  have  formed.     The  6 


Fig.  263.— Yoimg  larva  of  Penaani  (after 
F.  MtUlsr).  A,  NaupUns ;  B,  Protoiosa.  III. 
VIII,  Radiments  of  the  3d-8th  trunk  segments. 
06,  Abdomen  ;  1-6,  limbs  of  the  head ;  /,  //, 
of  the  thorax.      In  all  subsequent  figures  the 
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posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  (ambulatory  feet)  project  freely  as  doubly-tipped  pro- 
tuberances. The  formations  on  the  abdomen  of  the  Ist  Zoasa  stage,  which  were 
indicated  as  the  rudiments  of  pleopoda,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  cephalothoncic 
shield  has  a  pointed  process  projecting  anteriorly  in  the  middle  line.  The  animal  still 
moves  chiefly  by  means  of  the  2  pairs  of  antennae. 

7.  MyiiB  or  Bchixopoda  Stage  (Fig.  264,  i>).— This  is  so  called  because  all  the 
thoracic  feet  are  developed,  like  those  of  the  Schizopoday  as  long  biramose  limits 
(with  exo-  and  endopodite),  and  here  also  serve  for  swimming.    The  branchial  appes- 


Fio.  264.— Older  larva  of  Penaeus.  A ,  Older  Protoioasa,  dorsal  view.  B,  6  poitertor  thoracic 
segments,  and  abdomen,  witli  the  rudiments  of  the  feet  of  a  somewhat  older  larva.  C,  rnrther 
advanced  Zoaa.  D,  Mytls  stage  of  a  Penaans,  from  the  side.  /«,  Frontal  sensory  oi^n ;  I,  liver : 
a5,  abdomen;  IV-VIII^  thoracic  segments;  (aj-o^,  abdominal  segments;  t,  telson.  In  C  to  the 
left,  the  Sd  thoracic  foot  (8d  maxillipede)  is  covered  by  the  2d  (after  OlausX 


dages  of  the  thoracic  feet  appear.  The  pleopoda  grow  further  during  this  period,  the 
most  anterior  pair  first,  then  the  2d  and  then  the  others  almost  simultaneously. 
The  feelers  undergo  important  transformations,  which  bring  them  nearer  the  adult 
form.  Alterations  likewise  appear  in  the  cephalothoraoio  shield.  The  auditory  sac 
forms  at  the  base  of  the  antennae.  The  mandible  receives  a  feeler.  The  jaws 
approach  their  definitive  form.     By  degrees,  through  several  moults,  the  larvte  reach 

8.  The  PenaeuB  form,  the  exopodites  of  the  thoracic  feet  becoming  more  or  less 
reduced  and  the  pleopoda  developing  further. 

The  Penaeus  development  also  shows  us  that  the  body  with  its  appendages 
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Ijecomes  differentiated  from  before  backward.     But  here  also  the  last  pair  of  pleopoda 
advances  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 

Larval  histozy  of  the  Btomatopoda  (Fig.  265). 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  whole  series  of  larval  forms  in  any  of  the 
StonuUopoda.  They  belong  to  two  types,  one  of  which  is  called  the  EricfUhuSy  the 
other  the  Alima  type.     We  shall  only  consider  the  first. 

A.  Toimgeit  known  Erichthoid  lanra  {A), — Three  regions  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  body,  an  anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  |)osterior.  The  anterior  corresponds 
with  the  head,  and  from  it  arises  as  a  fold  of  the  integument  a  large  dorsal  shield 
which  covers  the  second  region  as  well.  The  head  carries  besides  a  median  eye  the 
tno  laige  stalked  eyes,  the  two  pairs  of  antennte,  the  pair  of  mandibles  and  the  two 
jairs  of  maxillae.  The  second  region  consists  of  5  segments,  corresponding  with  the 
5  anterior  thoracic  segments,  and  carries  5  pairs  of  biramose  swimmerets  (/•  F),  the 
last  3  of  which  decrease  in  size  from  before  backward.  The  5  pairs  of  limbs  answer 
to  the  5  pairs  of  oral  limbs  in  the  adult  StomcUopoda.  The  third  region  consists  of  3 
short  limbless  segments  (also  covered  by  the  dorsal  shield)  corresponding  with  the  3 
psterior  thoracic  segments,  and  a  very  large  caudal  plate,  also  devoid  of  appendages. 

B.  In  a  somewhat  older  2d  larva  a  new  segment  (the  most  anterior  abdominal 
segment)  with  one  pair  of  limbs  has  formed  in  front  of  the  caudal  plate.  Tlie  2d 
fiair  of  thoracic  feet  shows  alterations  preparatory  to  its  transformation  into  large 
seizing  feet, 

C.  In  a  third  lanra  (B)  2  new  segments  with  the  rudiments  of  their  limbs,  and 
in  older  larvae  all  the  abdominal  segments  with  their  pairs  of  limbs  excepting  the  6th, 
have  begun  to  form  in  front  of  the  caudal  plate,  while  the  3  posterior  thoracic 
segments  are  still  limbless. 

D.  In  a  fourth  Erichthoid  lanra  the  2  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  have  lost 
their  exopodites,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  rudiments  of  epipodites  (gills)  appear  on 
them.  The  three  subsequent  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  reduced,  and  the  last  three 
thoracic  segments  are  still  limbless.  On  the  6th  abdominal  segment  the  rudiments 
of  the  limbs  (uropoda)  appear. 

£.  In  the  enbeeqnent  etagee,  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  are 
completely  reduced,  or  else  are  represented  only  by  small  sac-like  prominences  ( (7). 

F.  There  now  follows,  after  various  preparatory  intermediate  stages,  the 
completely  developed  Erichthui  larva.  (2>)  The  3d,  4th,  and  5th  pairs  of  thoracic 
limbs  again  appear  in  their  definitive  form,  so  that  now  the  5  anterior  trunk  limbs 
are  developed  as  seizing  or  oral  limbs.  On  the  last  three  thoracic  segments  the 
nidiments  of  the  biramose  ambulatory  limbs  appear.  By  this  time,  not  only  the 
full  number  of  segments,  but  the  full  number  of  limbs  of  the  adult  animal  is  reached. 

In  this  larval  history  of  the  Stomatopoda  we  note 

(1 )  That  the  segments  of  the  body  become  differentiated  £rom  before  backward. 

(2)  That  the  limbs  also  as  a  general  rale  follow  the  same  order.  We  observe 
this  principally  in  the  case  of  the  abdominal  limbs,  since  in  the  youngest  Erichthoid 
larva  the  5  anterior  thoracic  limbs  are  already  developed.  Of  the  pleopoda,  the  last 
(uropoda)  appeared  last,  in  opposition  to  the  Decapoda^  in  which  this  latter  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  others  and  even  of  some  of  the  thoracic  limbs. 

3.  The  last  three  weakly  developed  thoracic  limbs  (ambulatory  limbs)  form  the 
cliief  exception  to  the  rule  stated  under  (2),  in  that  they  first  appear  after  the 
pleopoda. 

4.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  pairs  of  trunk  limbs  which  are 
early  developed  as  biramose  rowing  feet  become  completely  reduced,  and  are  then 
again  formed  in  their  definitive  shape  in  the  oldest  Erichthiis  stage. 
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Fio.  205.— Stomatopodan  lanra  of  the  Erlcbtlins  type.  A,  Toaiigest  known  ErlCbtlioid 
laira.  B,  Somewhat  older  laxra,  Arom  the  side.  C,  Tonng  Eilditliiis  larva  (Zocm).  A  Older 
ErlclitllUB  larva  with  complete  number  of  limbs,  an,  Anus ;  ua,  nauplius  eye ;  hr,  radiments  of 
the  gills  on  the  pleopoda ;  a6,  abdomen.  The  Roman  numerals  in  brackets  denote  the  corrwponding 
limbless  thoracic  segments.    J-K,  Oral  feet ;  VI-VIII,  ambulatory  feet ;  t,  telson  (after  Qau). 
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Development  of  Palinnmi  and  Scyllams  (Decapoda,  Macmra,  Fam.  Loricata). 

The  early  larval  development  is  carried  on  within  the  shell ;  during  this 
development  2  stages,  a  Nauplius  stage  and  a  very  imjwrtant  further  stage  which 
might  be  called  the  embryonio  Phylloeoma  stage,  are  i^assed  through.  The 
characteristics  of  this  latter  stage  are  as  follows  :  There  are  2  pairs  of  antennae, 
mandibles,  and  2  pairs  of  maxillae.  The  thoracic  limbs  have  all  begun  to  form,  i.e. 
3  pairs  of  maxillipedes  and  5  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs.  The  2  most  posterior 
(ambulatory  limbs)  are  only  present  as  minute  buds.  The  6  anterior  are  biramose, 
but  the  exopodites  of  the  2d  and  3d  pairs  of  maxillipedes  are  degenerated  even 
during  embryonic  life.  There  are  two  stalked  lateral  eyes,  and  the  median  Nauplius 
eye.  In  the  body  3  regions  are  to  be  distinguished.  (1)  Head  with  dorsal  shield  ; 
(2)  thoracic  region,  in  which  the  segmentation  is  indicated  ;  (3)  a  distinctly  segmented 
but  limbless  abdominal  region  ending  in  a  fork. 

Before  the  larva  ii  hatched,  however,  in  addition  to  the  2  posterior  pairs  of 
ambnlatory  feet  which  remained  undeveloped,  the  1st  pair  of  maxillipedes  dis- 
appear, and  the  2d  pair  of  marillie  and  the  2d  pair  of  antennn  degenerate. 


Fio.  266.— Phyllosoma  of  Pallnurus  (after  Glaus),    ad,  Abdomen ;  I,  liver. 

In  the  larva  hatched  from  the  egg  the  above-mentioned  regions  of  the  body  can  be 
recognised — it  is  much  flattened  dorso-ventrally  (like  a  leaf),  and  as  transparent  as 
glass  ;  it  is  called  the  younger  Phyllosoma  (Fig.  266). 

The  older  Phyllosoma  larva  is  distinguished  from  the  younger  by  the  following 
characteristics.  The  1st  pair  of  maxillipedes  has  formed  anew,  and  the  2  posterior 
]>airs  of  ambulatory  feet  have  developed.  The  2  posterior  maxillipedes  again  develop 
exopodites,  and  on  the  ambulatory  limbs  the  rudiments  of  the  gills  appear.  The 
aMomen  is  more  elongated  and  shows  the  rudiments  of  the  pleopoda.  The  larva 
thus  already  has,  apart  from  its  strange  form,  typical  Deca^KKlan  characteristics. 
Itji  transformation  into  the  sexual  form  has  not  been  observed. 

In  the  development  of  the  Loricata  we  note  : — 

1.  That  during  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  last  i>art  of  embryonic 
life  the  body  with  its  extremities  becomes  differentiated  typically  from  before 
backward. 

2.  That  before  the  hatching  of  the  Phyllosoma  larva  certain  extremities  or  parts 
of  extremities  degenerate,  to  appear  anew  on  the  older  Phyllosoma  larva  ;  this 
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is  especially  the  case  with  the  Ist  maxiUipedes,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  last  2 
ambulatory  feet  The  Phyllosoma  shows  in  a  specially  striking  manner  the  character 
of  a  pelagic  larva. 

DeYelopment  of  the  Brachynra. 

A  very  characteristic  ZosMk  Urva  (Fig.  267)  is  hatched  from  the  ^g.     Ite  dorsal 

shield    is    marked    by   the 
^   "'^  })ossession  of  long  spine-like 

processes,  among  which  a 
frontal,  2  lateral  and  1  dorsal 
are  never  wanting.  All  the 
head  limbs  are  present  Of 
the  thoracic  limbs  we  find 
only  the  2  anterior  pairs  of 
maxiUipedes  ;  the  other  thor- 
acic limbs,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  thorax  to  which 
they  belong,  are  wanting  or 
are  only  found  in  their  first 
rudiments.  The  abdomen  is 
segmented,  and  ends  in  a 
fork,  but  has  no  appendages. 
In  the  later  Zona  stages 
the  3d  pair  of  maxiUipedes 
appears,  the  5  ambulatory 
feet  arise  as  uniramose  limbs 
(without  exopodites),  and 
the  pleopoda  begin  to  form. 

Fio.  267.-  Zoaea  of  Maja,  after  it«  moult  (after  Clans),  h,  Heart.    The  Zoom  swims  principally 

by  means  of  the  2  biraijiose 

anterior  pairs  of  maxiUipedes,  and  also  by  means  of  the  abdomen  which,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  adult,  is 

elongated  and  weU  developed. 
The  older  Zocea  changes  into  a 

Megalopa  larva  (Fig.  268). 

This  larva,   but  for  the  more 

strongly   developed   abdomen  and 

the  pleopoda,  already  resembles  the 

sexual  form.    The  maxiUipedes  and 

ambulatory  feet  appear  as  in  the 

adult  condition,   and  it  must  be 

specially  remarked  that  the  ambu- 
latory feet  are  never  biramose,  and 

that  the  Brach3nira  thoa  do  not 

pass    through    any    Sohisopoda 

stage. 

Through  misiny  moults  the  Mega- 
lopa is  gradually  transformed  into 

the  sexual  form. 

We  need  say  only  a  few  words 

about    the    deyelopment    of    the 

other  Malacostraca.    The  Lcptos- 


Fio.  268.-Megalopa  larva  of  a  Portunns  with  abdo- 
men straightened  out,  dorsal  aspect  (after  Glavs)- 
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traea  {NehaHa\  the  Amphipoda^  and  a  few  Decapoda  {e.g.  the  Cray-fah),  leave 
the  egg  in  a  form  like  that  of  the  sexually  ripe  animal.  On  the  other  hand  in 
the  Isopoda^  Mygidce^  and  Lophogastridce  among  the  Sehizopoda  and  the  Cunuuea^  the 
young  form  hatched  from  the  egg  may  be  very  little  developed,  and  may  even 
resemble  a  maggot-shaped  Nauplius  or  Metanauplius ;  but  there  are  no  early  free- 
swimming  larval  forms,  as  the  young  undergo  their  metamorphoses  in  the  brood 
|K)uch  of  the  mother.  The  development  of  the  parasitic  Isopoda  is  interesting,  since 
here  the  free-moving  young  or  larval  forms  which  go  in  search  of  hosts,  resemble  the 
typical  Isopoda  in  form  and  development  of  the  body  and  limbs  much  more  distinctly 
tlian  do  the  sexually  mature  animals. 

R  B 


'ud 


FiQ.  260.— Moina  rootlroftrls.  Four  early  stages  of  development.  A,  Blaitoipliere,  seen 
from  the  vegetative  pole.  B,  Oastmla  stage.  C,  somewhat  older  stage,  with  neural  plato,  closed 
blastopore  and  sexual  cells  sunk  below  the  surface ;  D,  NaupUus  stage,  B,  C,  D,  in  optical 
longitudinal  section.  In  C,  D,  the  neural  plate,  and  in  D,  the  rudiments  of  the  Nauplius  limbs  are 
projected  on  to  the  section,  ec,  Ectoderm ;  me,  mesoderm ;  g,  primitive  sexual  cells  :  m,  endoderm  ; 
^,  neural  plate ;  6p,  blastopore ;  nd,  nutritive  yolk ;  m,  mouth  ;  st,  stomoda?um ;  a^,  anterior ;  a», 
p^^erior  antennee ;  md^  rudiments  of  mandible  (after  Orobben). 

B.  The  Axrangements  of  the  Gtozm  La3^eni  and  the  Derelopinent  of  the 
Inner  OrspuiB 

may  here  be  described  by  means  of  a  few  examples. 

I.  Moina  rectirostris  (Order,  Phyllopoda ;  Sub-order,  Cladocera ;  Fig.  269). 

The  segmentation  of  the  mesolecithal  egg  is  superficial,  and  somewhat  unequal. 
In  the  32  blastomere  stage  a  blastomere  lying  at  the  vegetative  pole  is  distinguished 
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by  a  specially  large  nucleus.     This  divides,  and  as  the  primliiTa  sexual  cell  produces 
the  rudiments  of  the  germ  glands. 

A  blastomere  in  contact  with  this  sexual  cell  yields  the  endodenn,  and  the 
blastomeres,  which  surround  the  primitive  sexual  cell,  and  the  primitive  endoderni 
cell,  yield  the  Mesodenn  (except  the  sexual  organs  and  nervous  system).  lu  a 
later  stage  (Fig.  269,  A)  we  find  4  genital  cells,  32  endodenn  cells,  and  12  mesodemi 
cells  ;  all  the  remaining  blastomeres  represent  the  ectoderm.  First  the  12  mesodenn 
cells  sink  down,  then  the  endodennal  plate  becomes  invagUiated  {B),  In  place 
of  the  gastrula  mouth,  which  probably  doses,  the  definitive  mouth  appears  later. 
The  genital  cells  increasing  in  number  to  8,  then  sink  down  (C).  Nutritive  yolk 
remains  in  the  segmentation  cavity.  Two  paired  frontal  groups  of  cells  appear  a5 
nidiments  of  the  neural  plate.  Later  on  this  plate  consists  of  several  layers  and 
yields  anteriorly  the  brain,  and  posteriorly  the  retina.  The  oesophageal  commissures 
and  the  ventral  chord  arise  in  situ  as  thickenings  of  the  ectoderm.  The  mesodenn 
spreads  itself  out  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ectoderm,  on  the  surface  of  the  rudimeiits 
of  the  genital  glands,  and  around  the  mid-gut  which  is  at  first  solid  :  this  mid-gut 
alone  proceeds  from  the  endodennal  invagination.  The  shell  gland  is  of  mesodenual 
origin  and  only  opens  secondarily  at  the  point  of  the  2d  maxilla.  The  compound 
eye  is  from  the  first  jMured. 

II.  Cetochilos  septentrionalis  (Order,  Ck>pepoda). 

The  segmentation  is  total  and  yields  a  blastula  with  a  small  segmentation  cavit}'. 
Under  the  blastomeres  at  a  certain  stage  2  symmetrically  placed  cells  can  be 
distinguished  as  primitiYe  mesodenn  cells  and  a  few  others  also  symmetrically 
placed  as  endodermal  cells.  The  dividing  mesoderm  cells  sink  deeper  inwards.  In 
still  later  stages  we  can  recognise  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  mesoderm,  on  each  side, 
a  large  primitive  mesodermal  cell.  The  endoderm  also  becomes  invaginated  into  tlie 
segmentation  cavity.  The  gastrula  mouth  closes  in  a  median  line  from  before  back- 
ward. The  dividing  mesoderm  cells  fill  the  segmentation  cavity.  The  stomodaiun 
and  proctodnnm  arise  by  means  of  ectodermal  invaginations.  At  a  later  {Kattplm) 
stage  there  arises  at  each  side  behind  the  Nauplius  eye  an  ectodermal  thickesing 
connected  with  the  brain,  which  severs  itself  from  the  integument  but  degenerates 
later.  These  are  to  be  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  the  paired  compound  lateral 
eyes  with  their  optic  ganglia,  which  are  wanting  in  most  Copepoda,  A  pair  of  meso- 
derm cells  lying  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  intestine  represent  the  rudiments  of  the 
sexual  glands.  The  2  cells  move  higher  on  the  2  sides  of  the  intestine,  and  become 
surrounded  with  smaller  mesoderm  cells,  which  yield  the  rudiments  of  the  ducti, 
which  at  first  are  solid.  In  the  1st  Cetochilus  stage  the  paired  genital  rudiment*; 
fuse  to  form  an  unpaired  dorsal  sexual  gland.  The  heart  develops  out  of  a  paired 
rudiment  of  mesoderm  cells. 


III.  Branchipus  {Phyllopoda), 

In  the  hatched  Naupliiis  larva  under  the  cuticle,  the  segments  of  the  first  maiillff 
and  the  first  two  trunk  segments,  with  their  limbs,  have  already  begun  to  form.  An 
elongated  poi'tion  follows,  in  which  the  segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  streaks 
has  begun.  This  does  not  reach  as  far  back  as  into  the  anal  segipent.  The  two 
mesoderm  streaks  tuiite  posteriorly  directly  in  front  of  the  anal  segment  to  form  a 
ventral  plate  which  forms  a  budding  zone.  Its  cells  rajndly  increase,  and  as  the 
development  of  the  larva  progresses  new  mesoderm  segments  continually  become 
demarcated  from  the  budding  zone  and  spread  out  under  the  ectoderm  to  the  dorsal 
middle  line.    But  this  segmented  germ  streak  merely  represents  the  parietal  layer 
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of  the  mesoderm ;  tlie  TiBceral  layer  never  becomes  segmented,  and  differentiates 
<inite  apart  from  the  parietal  layer.  (In  the  anal  segment  on  each  side  there  lie  2 
large  cells,  which,  however,  do  not  divide  and  do  nothing  to  increase  the  budding 
zone  by  contributing  cells. ) 

The  ceU  material  of  the  mesoderm  segments,  which  are  successively  formed  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  budding  zone,  begins  to  group  itself  into  three  divisions,  and 
this  group  is  the  more  distinct  the  further  the  segment  is  removed  from  the  budding 
zone,  %.€,  the  older  it  is.  Tlie  dorsal  division  yields  the  rudiment  of  the  cardial 
chamber  of  the  segment  and  that  part  of  the  dorsal  longitudinal  musculature  which 
also  belongs  to  it ;  the  lateral  division  yields  tlie  musculature  of  the  limbs,  the  ventral 
the  segmental  division  of  the  ventral  musculatiu-e  as  well  as  the  neurilemma  of  the 
ganglia.  The  limbt  begin  to  form  as  outgrowths  and  bulgings  of  the  ectoderm,  into 
which  cell-growths  of  the  mesoderm  |)enetrate.  The  yentral  chord  becomes  differ- 
entiated from  before  backward.  In  each  segment  in  which  a  jmir  of  limbs  begins  to 
form  an  ectodermal  thickening  appears  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  naedian  line.  The 
two  thickenings  in  a  segment  represent  the  rudiments  of  the  double  ganglion,  which 
at  first  are  not  united  by  a  transverse  commissure.  These  rudiments  free  themselves 
from  the  ectoderm  at  a  later  stage.  We  thus  find  in  an  older  Branchipus  larva  the 
whole  ventral  chord  from  back  to  front  in  all  stages  of  differentiation.  Posteriorly, 
where  new  pairs  of  ganglia  are  continuously  formed  with  the  new  segments,  these 
are  still  ectodermal  thickenings.  In  the  formation  of  the  heart  (many-chambered 
dorsal  vessel)  only  one  longitudinal  row  of  perpendicularly  arranged  muscle  cells  on 
each  side  takes  part.  The  two  rows  grow  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  hollow 
tube.  Tlic  heart  becomes  differentiated  from  before  backward.  In  many  larval 
stages  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  segmental  cardial  chambers  are  already  developed 
anteriorly  and  already  pulsate,  while  posteriorly  new  cardial  chambers  are  in  process 
of  formation. 

The  rudiments  of  the  compoimd  eye  appear  in  the  Metanauplius  larva  on  each 
side  as  a  hypoderroal  thickening,  which  is  then  said  to  divide  into  two  layers,  a 
superficial  layer  which  yields  the  cornea  and  crystalline  cone  cells,  and  a  dee|)er 
layer  which  yields  the  retinulse  with  the  rhabdoms.  Another  ectodermal  thickening 
connected  with  the  first  and  belonging  to  the  secondary  brain  chiefly  yields  the 
material  for  the  optic  and  the  retinal  ganglia. 

IV.  Astaciu  fiuTiatUlB  (Figs.  270-280). 

The  segmentation  is  superficial,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  spherical  blasto- 
sphere  (blastula),  in  which  the  central  nutritive  yolk,  which  is  divided  in  radially 
arranged  yolk  pjrramids,  is  enveloped  all  round  by  the  blastoderm  as  by  an 
ei»ithelium. 

Stage  A.  At  one  point  of  the  blastosphere  the  constitution  of  the  blastoderm 
undergoes  a  change.  The  cells  at  this  part  are  longer  and  stand  closer  together. 
This  part  corresponds  wuth  the  future  ventral  side  and  is  symmetrical ;  it  can  be 
denominated  the  ventral  ])late.  This  ventral  plate  consists  of  the  following  portions : 
the  2  cephalic  lobes,  the  2  thoraco-abdomlnal  radimenta,  and  farthest  back,  the 
impaired  median  endoderm  dlac  (Fig.  271).  The  whole  ventral  plate  is  of  one  layer 
except  at  one  point  between  the  endodermal  disc  and  the  thoraco-abdominal  rudiments. 
Large  cells  have  sunk  down  inwards  from  the  blastoderm  as  the  prlmitlye  mesoderm 
cells  (B,  M).  With  the  exception  of  the  endoderm  disc,  which  becomes  invaginated 
later,  and  the  primitive  mesoderm  cells,  the  ventral  plate  and  the  whole  remaining 
blasto<lerm  represents  the  ectoderm.  The  latter  yields  at  a  later  stage  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  thoracic  shield,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  development  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sac  surrounding  the  yolk. 
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Fio.  270.— Astacui  fluvlatms.  section  through  an  egg,  after 
completed  formation  of  blastoderm,  ch,  Chorion ;  hs,  stalk  of 
attachment ;  hi,  blastodenn  cells.  The  nutritive  yolk  is  bhick  in 
this  and  the  following  Figs,  (after  Relchenhaoh). 


Fio.  271.— Astacns  flnvlatUls,  part  of  the  surface  of  an  egg 
with  embryo  beginning  to  fonn.— Stage  A.  K  Cephalic  lobes, 
with  the  rudiment  of  the  eye ;  TA,  thoraco-abdominal  rudiments  ; 
BM,  formative  zone  of  the  mesoderm ;  ES,  endoderm  disc  (after 
Relchenbaoh). 


Bta^eB.  Embryo,  with 
■amidrenlmr  gastnd  ftir- 
row. —Only  the  ventral 
plate  alters.  At  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  endoderni 
disc  a  semicircular  farrow, 
or  a  fold  projecting  inwards, 
appears. 

BtagoC.  Embryo,  with 
oircular  gastral  fozrow.— 
The  thoraoo  -  abdominal 
plates  unite  in  the  middle 
line.  The  semicircular 
furrow  has  become  a  fur- 
row round  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  endodenn 
disc  and  is  thus  circular. 
The  middle  part  of  the  en- 
doderm disc  sinks  down,  so 
that  it  now  becomes  a  de- 
pression with  a  somewhat 
raised  floor  (gastrula  inva- 
gination). This  depression 
represents  the  rudimentary 
midgut,  and  the  outer  edges 
of  the  original  circular 
furrow  are  the  edges  of 
the  blastopore  or  gastrula 
mouth.  In  front  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  blasto- 
pore lie  the  primitive  meso- 
derm cells  in  active  growth, 
and  giving  off"  cells  towards 
the  centre  of  the  blasto- 
sphere  (Fig.  275). 

StagoD.  The  primitive 
mouth  ifl  in  the  act  of 
dosing. — In  the  centres  of 
the  two  cephalic  lobes  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  eyes. 
Between  the  cephalic  lobe^ 
and  the  thoraco-alxlominal 
rudiments  the  first  traces 
of  the  mandibles  and  an- 
tennae appear.  The  primi- 
tive mouth  closes  fix)m  be- 
fore backward,  its  lateral 
edges  growing  together  in 
the  middle  line.  The  ceUs 
of  the  primitive  intestine 
begin  to  consume  nutritive 
yolk. 
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Fio.  272.— AflUcu  fliiTlatllli,  embryo  In  the  NaupUui  stage. 
—Stage  P.  A  (above),  Rudiment  of  eye ;  I,  upper  lip ;  G,  cerebral 
ganglion  ;  aj,  anterior  antennee  ;  ga^  ganglion  of  the  segment  of  the 
2(1  antennee  (o^) ;  gm^  ganglion  of  the  Beginent  of  the  mandibleH  (m) ; 
Ta^  thoraco4ib(Iominal  rudimentii ;  A,  (below)  anus  (after  Relchen- 
baoh). 


Stoga  S.  Emlnyo, 
with  mandiblet  begln- 
niag  to  form.— In  the 
middle  of  the  thoraco- 
abdominal disc  the  (ecto- 
dermal) rudiments  of  the 
anus  and  hind-gut  (proc- 
todieum)  appear  in  the 
form  of  an  anal  pit. 
The  mesodermal  elements 
spread  out  below  the 
ectoderm. 

BtMgt  F.  Embryo  in 
tlie  NanpUni  ita^ 
(Figs.  272  and  276).— 
The  3  most  anterior  pairs 
of  extremities  (Natiplius 
extremities)  can  be  dis- 
tinctly made  out.  Be- 
tween the  anterior  an- 
tennae the  first  (paired) 
traces  of  the  brain  appear, 
and  immediately  behind 
there  is  a  pit-like  de- 
pression, the  ectodermal 
rudiments  of  the  mouth 
and  fore  -  gut  (stomo- 
dieum).  In  the  posterior 
antennal  and  the  mandi- 
bular segments  the  rudi- 
ments of  ganglia  appear 
as  ectodermal  thicken- 
ings in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  formation  of  the 
brain.  The  thoraco- 
abdominal ridge,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  fur- 
row, projects  anteriorly. 
The  anus  has  moved 
forward  on  it  and  reaches 
the  inner  side  of  its  an- 
terior edge,  i.e,  the  later 
ventral  side  of  the  end 
of  the  body.  The  ecto- 
derm and  mesoderm  form 
a  budding  zone  on  the  / 

thoraco-abdominal  ridge, 
and  from  this  time  new 

Fig.  273.— AfltacQS  fluvlatills,  emlnyo  with  thorado  feet  beginning  to  form.— Stage  H.  A, 
Ey^  ;  9i  brain  and  ganglia  of  the  anterior  antenna:  (a^);  a^,  2d  antennae ;  m,  mandible ;  »ur],  mx«;, 
anterior  and  posterior  inaxillffi ;  «i-<g,  thoracic  feet,  of  which  tyt^  are  maxillipedes ;  ts,  nidiment 
of  thoracic  shield ;  a5,  abdomen,  bent  back  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax ;  T,  telson ;  {, 
upper  lip ;  go,  ganglion  opticom  (after  Belclienbach). 
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segments  with  the  rudiments  of  their  extremities  are  continually  differentiated 
anteriorly  (but  apparently  posteriorly,  since  the  rudiments  of  the  thoraco-abdomen 
are  bent  forward).  At  this  {F)  stage  the  rudiments  of  the  maxillar  segments  &nd 
of  the  first  maxillipedal  segment  are  already  present.  The  hind-gut  has  become 
longer,  and  with  its  blind  end  touches  the  primitive  enteric  sac  (mid-gut).    On  each 


Fio.  274.— AstacuB  fluvlatllls,  embryo  with  the  mdiments  of  all  the  limbs.— The  thoraco- 
abdomen,  with  the  last  4  inirs  of  thoracic  feet  cut  off  and  laid  back,  ad,  Antennal  glands;  t^-ti» 
4th-8th  ijalr  of  thoracic  feet  (ambulatorj*  'eet) ;  t^,  chelate  feet ;  o6,  abdomen ;  T,  telson  (after 
Relchenbaoli). 


side  the  thoraco-abdomen  is  bordered  by  a  curved  integumental  wall,  the  rudiment 
of  the  cephalo-thoracic  shield. 

Stage  a.  Embryo  with  radimenta  of  mazillipedds  (Fig.  277).— The  thoraco- 
abdomen  elongates  in  a  longitudinal  direction  and  shows  at  the  end  wbich  iB 
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directed  forwardi  (telson)  a  deep  indentation.  The  budding  zone,  from  which  new 
s^ments  have  formed,  borders  directly  on  this  indentation.  The  penultimate 
abdominal  segment  (6th)  appears,  and  thus  precedes  in  order  of  development  a  large 
number  of  segments  which  lie  in  front  of  it.  The  rudiments  of  its  limbs  are  already 
visible. 

Stage  H.  (Fig.  278  and  278)  Embryo  with  rodimenta  of  ambulatory  feet— All 
the  segmenta  of  the  Crustacean  body  are  formed  ;  they  have  developed  in  succession 
from  the  budding  zone  in  front  of  the  telson,  so  that  the  anterior  and  most 
differentiated  are  the  oldest  and  the  posterior  least  developed  are  the  youngest 
(with  the  exception  of  the  6th  abdominal  segment).  The  budding  zone  itself  has 
been  exhausted  in  the  formation  of  the  segments.  The  rudiments  of  the  eyes  project 
as  spheres.  The  ambulatory  feet  have  developed.  The  telson  apjiears  deeply  forked. 
The  abdomen  has  become  slender,  and  is  so  bent  forward  along  the  thorax  that  the 
telson  almost  touches  the  upper  lip.  The  hind-gut  has  opened  into  the  mid-gut,  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  latter  having  for  some  time  become  swollen  by  assimilating 
yolk,  and  being  at  this  stage  columnar.  Tlie  yolk  between  the  mid-gut  and  the 
ectoderm  is  alraorbed,  and  the  wall  of  the  mid-gut  is  almost  in  contact  with  the 
cephalothoracic  ectoderm.  The  ventral  chord  with  its  ganglia  differentiates  from 
before  backward,  having  arisen  out  of  paired  lateral  strands,  and  a  middle  strand 
formed  by  invagination.  The  lateral  strands  are  ectodermal  thickenings  with 
segmental  swellings,  which  sever  themselves  from  the  ectoderm  in  order  from  before 
backward  (c/*.  also  Fig.  279). 

Stage  J.  Embryo  with  rodimenta  of  abdominal  feet.— The  cephalothoracic 
shield  has  developed  greatly,  its  lateral  parts  project  ft-eely  as  rudimentary  branchio- 
stegites. 

Stage  K  then  follows,  with  developed  eye-pigment  and  tlie  rudiments  of  the  gills. 
Thereupon  the  young  Crustacean,  which  is  already  tolerably  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  adult,  is  hatched  from  the  egg.  The  fusing  of  the  anterior  thoracic  ganglia  to 
form  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglion  has  begun.  The  forked  telson  has  become  a 
round  plate,  and  the  abdomen  resembles  that  of  the  adult.  The  liver  is  formed 
almost  exclusively  by  processes  of  folding  of  the  wall  of  the  mid-gut  (^.  Figs.  274 
and  280). 


Figs.  275-2$0.— Astaous  fluvlatills.  Median  longitiidlnal  seotioni  tbrough  embryos  at 
different  itagee  of  development.  In  Figs.  275,  276,  277,  and  279  only  the  ventral  side  of  the 
embryo  is  depicted,  in  Figs.  278  and  280  the  whole  embryo  in  longitudinal  section.  In  Fig.  280  the 
position  of  the  embryo  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  other  figures  (all  Figs,  after  Reichonbaoh 


Fio.  275.~8tage  0.    TA,  Thoraco-abdominal  rudiments ;  ; n«,  endodermal  invagination  (gaatrula 
invagination) ;  m,  mesoderm ;  AZ,  cephalic  lobes. 


Fio.  276.— Naupllns  Stage.  Stage  F.  imi,  Mid-gut,  the  endoderm  cells  have  assimilated 
natritive  yolk;  pr,  proctodieum  (hind-gut);  A^  anus;  TA,  thoreco-abdominal  rudiment;  n, 
mesodeim ;  st,  beginning  of  inyagination  of  the  stomodsum ;  ec,  ectoderm. 


Fio.  277.— Stage  O.    en,  The  endodcrmal  cells  laden  with  yolk ;  h,  rudiment  of  heart ;  jn-, 
proctodKum ;  Jk»,  germ  zone ;  A,  anus ;  m,  mesoderm ;  I,  upper  lip ;  st,  stomodsun ;  ec,  ectoderm. 


Fia  £TS.-^taga  H.     L<  It*  rhig  tlit?  wuik',    liifldilttinn  :  h,  sternal  iinus;  pti,  gau^ii cf the 
ventral  chord  ;  T,  telson  ;  g,  supra-fesophageal  ganglion. 


Fig.  279.— Stage  J.  Section  not  quit«  median.  Lettering  as  tx'fore.  In  addition  :  cti,  cephalo- 
thoracic  shield;  nu,  mesoderm  seginentA ;  tgi^  1st  thoracic  ganglion  (of  1st  maxiUii)ede) ;  mg, 
mandibular  ganglion. 


Fig.  280.— Bipeambzyo.  Lettering  as  before,  mw.  Mouth;  bm,  ventral  chord;  wwc,  muscu- 
lature ;  oo,  arteria  abdominalis ;  as,  arteria  stemalis ;  Id,  diverticula  of  the  mid-gut  (hepatopancreas) ; 
h,  heart ;  pe,  pericardium ;  md,  extensions  of  the  mid -gut ;  mm,  muscles  of  the  masticatory  stomach  ; 
pfc»  pyloric  valve. 
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Deyalopment  of  tlM  eye. — Each  eye  consists  of  three  elements :  (1)  a  hypodermal 
layer,  (2)  an  ectodermal  invagination,  and  (8)  a  nerve  mass. 

The  hypodennal  layer  becomes  many -layered  ;  some  of  its  elements  combine  to 
form  groups,  each  of  which  consists  of  8  cells,  4  of  which  (Semper*s  cells)  secrete  a 
cuticular  corneal  facet,  while  the  4  others  produce  the  ciystalline  cone. 

The  ectodemud  InTiginatton  (optic  fold)  deepens  in  the  Naupliut  stage 
and  is  constricted  off  in  stage  (G)  as  a  solid  ma^s  of  cells.  This  mass  develops 
into  a  fold,  opens  outward  and  upward,  with  an  outer  and  inner  wall  several  layers 
thick.  The  outer  wall  becomes  connected  with  the  layer  of  the  crystalline  cones,  its 
cell  elements  form  groups  of  6  to  8  and  become  the  retinular  cells.  The  inner  wall 
yields  the  nervous  connections  of  the  retinular  layer  with  the  ganglion  opticum. 

The  ganglion  opticnm  arises  like  any  other  ganglion  of  the  central  nervous  system 
as  an  ectodermal  thickening. 

Between  the  hypodermal  layer  and  the  optic  fold,  mesodermal  elements  penetrate 
and  grow,  uniting  to  form  a  fenestrated  mass  which  secretes  a  large  quantity  of 
pigment. 

XV. — The  morphological  signiflcanee  of  the  most  important  Crus- 
tacean larval  forms,  and  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Crustacea 

That' the  Crustacea  form  a  single  class  is  evident  to  the  student  of  oomparatire 
anatomy  and  ontogeny.  It  is  probable  that  they  can  ultimately  be  traced  to  one 
racial  form.  Basing  our  conjectures  for  the  present  simply  on  the  compaimtive 
anatomy  and  daadilcation  of  the  group,  we  feel  justified  in  describing  this  racial 
form  as  follows. 

The  original  Crustacean  was  an  elongated  animal,  consisting  of  numerous  and 
tolerably  homonomous  segments.  The  head  segment  was  fused  with  the  4  subsequent 
trunk  segments  to  form  a  cephalic  region,  and  carried  a  median  frontal  eye,  a  pair 
of  simple  anterior  antennce,  a  second  pair  of  biramose  antenns  and  3  pairs  of  biramose 
oral  limbs,  which  already  served  to  some  extent  for  taking  food.  From  the  posterior 
cephalic  region  proceeded  an  integumental  fold  which,  as  dorsal  shield,  covered  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  trunk.  The  trunk  segments  were  each  provided  with 
one  pair  of  biramose  limbs.  Besides  the  median  eye  there  were  2  frontal  sensory 
organs.  The  nervous  system  coiudsted  of  brain,  oesophageal  commissures  and 
segmented  ventral  chord,  with  a  double  ganglion  for  each  segment  and  pair  of  limbs. 
The  heart  was  a  long  contractile  dorsal  vessel  with  numerous  pairs  of  ostia  seg- 
mentally  arranged.  In  the  racial  form  the  sexes  were  separate,  the  male  with  a 
pair  of  testes,  the  female  with  a  pair  of  ovaries,  both  with  paired  ducts  emerging 
externally  at  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  trunk  limbs.  The  excretory  function  was  carried 
on  by  at  least  2  pairs  of  glands,  the  anterior  jpair  (antennal  glands)  emerging  at  the 
base  of  the  second  pair  of  antennae,  the  posterior  (shell  glands)  at  the  base  of  the 
second  pair  of  maxillse.  The  mid-gut  possibly  had  segmentally  arranged  diverticula 
(hepatic  invaginations). 

This  conjectural  racial  form  shows  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Annelida, 
and  this  correspondence  would  be  increased  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  biramose  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  with  its  exo-  and  endopodite  answered  to  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  parapodia,^  and  the  epipodial  gills  of  the  Crustacea  to  the  dorsal 
gills  (of  the  dorsal  parapodia)  of  the  Annelida,  The  setiparous  glands  of  the  Annelida 
would  correspond  with  the  segmental  leg  glands  of  certain  Crustacea  {Phyllopoda), 

>  It  must  here  be  remembered  that  the  question  whether  in  the  Pciychceta  the  uniserial 
or  the  biserial  arrangement  of  the  parapodia  is  the  original  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled. 
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The  proof  of  the  homology  of  the  antennal  and  shell  glands  of  the  oviducts  and 
vasa  deferentia  with  Annulate  nephridia  would  also  be  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance. 

Among  the  now  living  Crustacea  there  are  two  orders  of  the  EntoTJiostracaf  viz., 
the  Phyllopoda  (the  Braiichiopcda  especially)  and  the  Copepoda,  whose  organisation 
best  recalls  that  of  the  racial  form,  the  former  in  the  rich  homonoroous  segmentation 
of  the  trunk  and  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart ;  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  the  limbs,  especially  the  oral  limbs,  which  still  most  clearly  show  their 
original  biramose  character.  The  Cladoccra  and  perhaps  the  Ostracoda  might  be 
derived  from  animals  like  the  Braiichiopoda  by  the  shortening  of  the  body  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  segments.  The  ancestors  of  the  Cirripcdes  are  probably 
nearly  related  to  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Copepoda, 

At  first  sight  the  results  of  research  in  compamtiya  ontogeny  do  not  seem  to 
harmonise  with  the  view  just  stated.  Out  of  the  egg  of  the  Entomostmea  and  many 
Malacostraca  the  unsegmented  Nauplius  larva  is  hatched  with* only  3  pairs  of 
extremities,  without  a  heart,  and  without  a  segmented  ventral  chord.  On  account 
of  this  the  Crustacean  racial  form  was  formerly  universally  held  to  be  a  Xaupluis- 
like  animaL  It  was  assumed  that  from  this  racial  form  the  Crustaceans  of  to-day 
developed  phylogenetically  through  a  series  of  gradual  transformations,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  develop  ontogenetically  at  the  present  time  from  the 
Nauplius  by  a  series  of  metamorphoses. 

We  consider  these  views  incorrect,  both  for  general  and  special  reasons. 

Ooneral  Reasons. — (1)  We  know  of  no  animal  form  which  in  an  adult  sexually 
mature  condition  resembles  a  Nauplius,  (2)  We  are  not  justified,  without  further 
proof,  in  concluding  that  the  early  larval  stages  of  an  animal  form  closely  resemble 
the  ancestors  of  that  form. 

Special  Seasons. — The  assumption  of  a  racial  form  like  a  Nauplius  leaves  the 
problem  of  the  rise  of  the  typical  Crustacean  organisation,  of  the  segmentation  of  the 
body,  the  segmented  ventral  chord,  and  the  segmented  dorsal  heart  quite  unexplained. 
It  must  also  be  emphasised  that  the  ducts  of  the  sexual  organs,  except  in  one  single 
case,  emerge  in  regions  of  the  body  which  in  the  Nauplius  are  not  at  all  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nauplins,  as  charaeteristlo  larral,  not  racial  fonn  of 
the  Cmstacea,  is  explained  without  difficulty  by  the  assumption  of  a  Crustacean 
racial  form  resembling  the  Annelida,  Just  as  the  racial  form  of  the  Crustacea  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  Annelida^  so  is  the  larval  form  of  the  Crustacea  to  the  larval 
form  of  the  Annelida,  We  have  already  mentioned  the  tendency  in  the  animal 
kingdom  to  shift  back  to  earlier  stages  of  development  the  characteristics  of  the  adult 
animaL  Hence  in  the  Crustacea,  Crustacean  characteristics  (such  as  limbs  and  dorsal 
shield)  appear  as  early  as  in  the  larva  which  corresponds  with  the  Trochophora  of  the 
Annelida,  The  method  of  moving  by  means  of  the  limbs  makes  the  old  method 
needless,  so  that  the  ciliated  circles  of  the  Trochophora  larva  are  no  longer  produced. 

In  all  Crustacea  the  3  pairs  of  Nauplius  limbs  become  the  3  most  anterior  extrem- 
ities of  the  adult  animal  (2  pairs  of  antennse  and  the  mandibles).  The  fact  that,  in 
the  Nauplius,  just  these  pairs  of  limbs  appear  first  can  again  be  explained  without 
difficulty.  As  in  the  Annelida  so  in  the  Crustacea  also,  the  body  with  all  its  organs 
becomes  differentiated  from  before  backward.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  a 
growing  or  formative  zone  continually  constricts  off  new  segments  anteriorly.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  most  anterior  extremities  must  appear  first.  But  why  just  the 
3  most  anterior,  and  neither  more  nor  less  ?  A  natural  answer  may  perhaps  also  be 
found  to  this  question.  In  a  young  larva  which,  like  the  Nauplius,  is  hatched  early 
from  the  egg,  only  a  few  of  the  organs  most  necessary  for  independent  life  and  inde- 
pendent acquisition  of  food  can  be  developed..  The  3  most  anterior  pairs  of  limbs 
which  serve  for  swimming  may  be  described  as  such  most  necessary  organs.    The  3d 
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pair  perhaps  belongs  to  this  category,  because  as  mouth  parts,  generally  provided 
with  masticatory  processes,  they  serve  not  only  with  the  others  for  locomotion,  but 
also  for  conducting  food  to  the  oral  aperture.  Where  the  egg  is  provided  with  a 
somewhat  richer  supply  of  nutritive  yolk,  the  larva  which  hatches  from  it  may,  as  a 
Metanauplius,  be  provided  with  the  rudiments  of  other  limbs. 

The  Nauplim,  however,  as  typical  GnutaoMa  larva,  certainly  shows  many 

primitive  Crustacean  characteristics,  such  as  the  dorsal  shield,  the  median  eye,  the 

frontal  sensory  organs,  the  special  form  of  the  posterior  antennse  and  mandibles 

'  which,  like  the  extremities  which  follow  them,  are  developed  as  typical  biramosse 

limbs. 

The  Nanplim  la  thm  to  be  traced  back  to  a  Trochophora  larva,  in  which  we 
already  find  Cnutacean  characteristica ;  it  la  nnaegmented,  containa  the  mdi- 
menta  of  the  anterior  cephalic  portion  of  the  adult  CSmatacean  with  the  month, 
and  the  radimenta  of  the  moat  poaterior  end  of  the  body  with  the  anna.  Between 
the  two  liea  an  embryonic  formative  sone,  from  which,  in  the  farther  development 
of  the  larva,  the  reat  of  the  body  begina  to  form  and  becomea  diilierentiated,  as  in 
the  Annelida,  from  before  backward.  The  Nauplina  ia  a  typical  Cnutacean  larva ; 
the  anceatora  of  the  Craatacea  did  not  aa  yet  poaaeaa  a  typical  Nanplioa  larva, 
atill  leaa  did  they  come  from  a  Naupliua-like  racial  form. 

As  for  the  Malacostraeay  the  testimony  of  comparative  anatomy  is  unequivocal, 
that  tlie  Leptosiraca  not  only  stand  nearest  to  the  common  racial  form  of  this  whole 
sub-class,  but  also  retain  many  primitive  characteristics  of  the  common  racial  form 
of  all  Crustacea.  The  LeptostrcuM  appear  as  genuine  Malacostraca,  first  on  accoont 
of  the  formation  of  tlie  regions  of  the  trunk,  which  consists  of  a  thorax  of  8  segments 
and  an  abdomen  ;  the  latter,  although  it  has  one  more  posterior  segment  than  the 
typical  Malacostracan  abdomen,  still  carries  the  same  number  of  pleoi)oda.  Both 
the  oral  and  thoracic  limbs  show  the  typical  Malacostracan  character.  The  intestine 
proves  itself  to  be  a  Malacostracan  intestine  by  its  masticatory  stomach,  and  the 
special  foi-m  of  its  hepatic  glands,  and  the  apertures  of  the  genital  organs  have  the 
position  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Malacostra4M,  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
possession  of  a  bivalve  shell -fold,  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  S  free 
thoracic  segments  and  their  appendages,  by  the  rich  segmentation  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  elongated  heart  with  many  pairs  of  ostia,  the  Leptostraoa  show  them- 
selves to  be  very  primitive  Malacostracan  whose  ancestors  must  have  been  racially 
related  to  the  Phyllojyoda, 

The  relationships  of  the  other  orders  of  Malacostraca  are,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  be  considered  as  follows :  the  Stomatopoda  form  an  order 
standing  quite  by  itself,  which,  though  showing  further  and  somewhat  peculiar 
development  {e,g,  in  the  possession  of  gills  on  the  pleopoda,  sexual  organs  in  the 
abdomen,  numerous  hepatic  appendages,  special  form  of  the  thorax  and  its  extrem- 
ities) has  still  retained,  in  many  points  of  its  organisation,  primitive  characteristics, 
as,  for  instance,  the  elongated  dorsal  vessel  with  many  pairs  of  ostia,  and  the  shell- 
fold  which  leaves  several  thoracic  segments  free. 

Of  the  other  Malacostraca^  the  Schizopoda,  and  especially  the  Euphausidce  have, 
for  the  most  part,  retained  characteristics  belonging  to  the  common  racial  form  of 
the  MaUvcostraca,  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  special  form  of  the  biramose  thoracic 
feet,  their  epipodial  appendages  which  function  as  gills,  the  dorsal  shell,  etc.  The 
Arthrostraca  have  evidently  a  common  origin  with  the  Sehizopoda,  Among  the 
former  the  Anisopoda  must  occupy  the  most  primitive  place,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  small  dorsal  shell  as  of  that  of  small  exopodites  on  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  trunk  feet  {Apscudes). 

The  Arthrostraca  are  otherwise  characterised  by  degeneration  of  the  shell-folds, 
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transformation  of  the  stalked  eyes  into  sessile  eyes,  and  disappearance  of  the  exopo- 
dites  on  the  thoracic  feet. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  the  heart  in  the  Amphipoda  and  hopoda  is  to  be 
explained,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  only  a  thoracic 
{Mrtion,  and  in  the  latter  only  an  abdominal  portion  of  the  primitive  elongated  dorsal 
vessel  has  been  retained,  in  both  cases,  clearly  in  connection  with  the  localisation  of 
the  respiration.  The  Cumacea  stand  nearest  to  the  Schizopoda^  but  exhibit  a  few 
Isopodan  characteristics.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Decapoda  come  from  Sehizo- 
}ioda-\ike  ancestors ;  the  Macrura,  and  especially  the  CarididWf  appear  to  be  the 
most  original  forms,  while  the  Braehjfura  and  Anomura  appear  as  one-sidedly,  but 
very  highly,  developed  branches  of  the  order. 

We  are  again  met  by  the  question,  what  is  the  phylogenetic  significance  of  the 
various  larval  forms  of  the  Malacoitraea  f  Just  as  the  Xauplitts  larva,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class  of  the  Crustacea,  was  held  to  be  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment repeating  the  common  ancestral  form,  so  a  further  developed  Malacostracan 
larva,  the  so-called  Zocea,  was  considered  to  be  a  larva  characteristic  of  the  Mala- 
aatraca,  and  assumed  to  correspond  with  one  of  their  racial  forms. 

These  Zotea  larvn  have  been  already  thus  characterised :  a  large  cephalothoracic 
shield,  2  compound  stalked  eyes,  a  median  Nauplius  eye,  head  with  5  pairs  of 
limbs,  only  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  with  thoracic  feet  (2-3)  in  a 
nidimentary  condition,  the  remainder  of  the  thorax  wanting,  or  else  rudimentary 
and  limbless.  Abdomen  with  full  number  of  segments  but  without  appendages. 
Tail  bifurcated. 

Those  investigators  who  wished  to  find  in  this  Zwea  larva  a  larval  form  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  with  the  racial  form  of  the  Malacostraca  had  to  assume  that  in  the 
Malacostntea  now  living  the  last  6  or  6  thoracic  segments  are  new  formations,  since 
tley  are  wanting  in  the  racial  form.  When  therefore  the  structure  and  systematic 
ixwition  of  the  Leplostraca  were  better  a])preciated,  and  the  larval  history  of  the 
Eiiphavsidcc  and  the  Carididee  better  and  more  completely  understood,  these  authors 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  following  explanation.  The  earliest  ancestors  of 
the  McUacostrojca  possessed  the  full  number  of  trunk  segments  and  the  full  number 
of  thoracic  feet,  but  a  later  form  lost  the  last  5  or  6  trunk  segments  with  their  appen- 
dages, while,  however,  they  were  still  retained  by  the  larva.  Finally  these  segments 
and  their  appendages  again  apjieared  (in  the  living  Afalacostraca  known  to  us  or  in 
fossil  forms).  In  support  of  these  very  forced  views  the  larval  history  of  certain 
Stomatopoda  was  cited ;  in  these  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are 
]>resent  in  the  young  larva,  but  disappear  later,  to  be  finally  reformed.  In  the  larvae 
of  ikrgestes  also,  the  last  2  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  reduced  and  appear  again  later. 

So  many  objections,  however,  can  be  brought  against  this  assumption  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  relinqiushed. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  of  all  the  manifold  known  forms  of 
Crustacea,  and  especially  in  that  series  (which  indeed  is  not  without 'gaps)  beginning 
with  the  Phyllopoda  and  ending  with  the  Brachyuran  Decapoda^  of  which  Branchipua, 
Xebodia^  JEuphaima,  Pena^us  are  the  most  im^wrtant,  there  is  nothing  to  give  the 
slightest  indication  that  w^hole  regions  of  the  body  with  their  extremities  can 
disappear  and  reappear  again  later,  or  that  between  already  existing  segments  new 
segments  with  their  limbs  can  be  intercalated. 

We  must  therefore  ask,  to  what  extent  the  Zocea  larva  above  characterised  is 
distributed  among  the  Malacostraca,  In  its  typical  form  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Brachyura  and  (though  slightly  deviating  in  form)  in  the  Stomatopoda,  This  fact 
alone  warns  us  to  be  careful,  since  the  Brachyura  are  decidedly  the  most  recent  and 
most  specialised  Decapoda,  and  in  their  development  the  Schizopodan  stage  with  the 
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characteristic  biramose  thoracic  feet  does  not  once  occur.  The  lai-val  history  of  the 
Euphausidccj  StomcUopoda^  and  Carididcgf  the  early  developmental  processes  in  the 
LoriccUa  which  take  place  within  the  egg,  and  the  so-called  direct  development  of  so 
many  Malaeostraca  show  that  the  Malacostracan  body  becomes  graduedly  diflferen- 
tiated  in  the  typical  manner  (as  in  the  Entomostraea)  from  before  backward.  The 
larval  history  of  Penaeits  shows  farther  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  6th  pair  of 
pleopoda,  the  extremities  also  begin  to  form  and  differentiate  from  before  backward. 
In  the  EuphausidcB  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  thoracic  region  differentiate 
almost  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  abdomen  from  before  backward. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the  typical  Decapodan 
Zoaxiy  and  especially  of  that  of  the  Bra/chyura^  to  bear  in  mind  the  established  fac: 
that  in  that  larva,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  absence  of  the  thoracic  region  comprising 
the  4th  to  8th  thoracic  segments,  the  thoracic  ganglionic  mass  through  which  the 
sternal  artety  runs  has  already  begun  to  form. 

Not  less  important  also  is  the  fact  that  the  Stonwiopodan  larva  possess  an 
elongated  dorsal  vessel  with  many  pairs  of  ostia,  while  the  Decapodan  Zoom  and  the 
other  TJvoracoslracan  larvae  which  resemble  it  possess  a  compact  thoracic  heart, 
generally  with  1  or  2  pairs  of  ostia.  These  facts  sufficiently  show  how  varied  are  the 
Thoracoslracan  larv»  which  have  been  artifically  combined  into  a  Ztxva  group. 

In  all  future  attempts  to  understand  the  morphology  of  Crustacean  larval  forms 
the  following  considerations  will  probably  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  grade  of  development  and  physiological  importance  of  a  section  of  the  body 
or  of  a  pair  of  limbs  in  the  adult  animal  may  be  recognised  by  the  earlier  or  later 
appearance  of  their  rudiments  ;  e,g,  the  extraordinarily  early' appearance  of  the  last 
pair  of  pleoiKxia  in  the  Thoracostraca,  i,e,  of  that  pair  of  pleopoda  which  in  the 
adult  differs  so  strikingly  from  the  others,  forming  together  with  the  telson  the 
caudal  fin,  which  is  the  chief  organ  of  locomotion.  A  contrast  to  this  is  afforded  by 
the  late  appearance  of  the  reduced  maxiUee  of  the  adult  Phyllopoda  and  Cirripedia. 

Not  only  the  special  form  of  the  adult  animal,  however,  but  also  that  of  one  or 
more  of  its  larval  stages  may  have  some  influence  on  the  early  processes  of  develop- 
ment, i.e,  when  these  larval  stages  are  not  merely  phases  of  development,  bat 
animals  feeding  themselves  and  leading  an  independent  life  and  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  life  economy  of  the  species,  more  or  less  like  adult  animals  though  unablf 
to  reproduce  themselves.  Such  larvae  show  throughout  their  organisation  indejiend- 
ent  adaptation  to  the  special  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  the  first  and 
chief  object  of  the  preceding  developmental  stages  to  prepare  their  organisatioii, 
not  that  of  the  adiilt  animal.  From  this  point  of  view  we  shall  perhaps  some  day 
be  able  to  explain  the  Brachyuran  Zoaa  with  its  reduced  thorax  and  failing  4th 
to  8th  ambulatory  feet,  which  in  the  adult  animal  are  the  only  organs  of  locomotion, 
but  in  the  Zoosa  are  perhaps  useless  or  even  a  hindrance.  The  larvae  lead  a  marine 
life,  and  their  organisation  is  no  doubt  more  or  less  adapted  to  this  life.  We  se«, 
therefore,  how  important  it  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  each  larva,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  sure  conclusion  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  changes  it  undergoes. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  problems  of  ontogeny  is  the 
reduction  and  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  same  portions  of  the  body,  of 
which  the  larval  history  of  the  Malaeostraca  yields  us  so  many  examples.  (Compa^^ 
especially  the  larval  history  of  the  SUnnatopoda  and  Loricata. )  For  the  solution  of 
this  problem  also  the  above  points  of  view^  may  prove  of  service.  In' the  StomatopA' 
the  last  3  pairs  of  thoracic  feet,  the  so-called  i  ambulatory  feet,  like  the  5  pairs  of 
ambulatory  feet  in  the  Brachyura,  first  appear  at  the  end  of  larval  life.  The  j 
anterior  pairs,  however,  develop  during  the  first  period  of  larval  life  (young***: 
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known  Erichthoid  larva)  partly  to  disappear  in  the  2d  period  and  finally  to  re- 
appear in  their  definitive  form.  The  developmental  history  of  the  LoriaUa  shows 
similar  phenomena.  The  first  attempt,  later  irustratedi  to  form  all  or  most  of  the 
typical  Malaoostracan  extremities,  which  we  here  observe  is  no  doabt  to  be 
ascril)ed  to  the  force  of  heredity.  The  temporary  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
extremities  is  most  probably  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation  to  the  special  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  larva,  so  different  from  those  of  the  adult  If,  however,  these  first 
fraitless  and  useless  attempts  were  in  the  course  of  time  to  become  gradually  weaker, 
and  finally  entirely  cease,  then  we  should  meet  in  the  Lorieata  and  StanuUqpoda  with 
phenomena  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Brachyuran  development,  where  the 
formation  of  the  last  5  thoracic  segments,  and  their  extremities  occurs  so  extra- 
ordinarily late.  In  this  way,  also  perhaps  we  can  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Brachyuran  ambulatory  feet  appear  in  their  definitive  form  and  not  as  biramose 
feet. 
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First  Appendage  to  the  Class  of  Crustacea. 
The  Trilobites,  Gigantostraea,  Hemlaspidse  and  Xiphosura. 

I.  The  TrUobites. 

These  extinct  Articulata  are  found  only  as  fossils,  and  only  in 
palaeozoic  formations. 

Body  (Fig.  281).  The  integument  of  the  upper  side  was  hard; 
but  on  the  under  side  soft.  The  body  falls  into  3  divisions, 
cephalic  shield,  thorax,  and  caudal  shield  (pygidium).  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  again  divided  by  2  almost  parallel  longitudinal  dorsal 
furrows  (the  thorax  most   distinctly)  into   an   arched    middle  area 


Fio.  2S2.— Restored  tnink  aegment  of  aTrllobite, 
transverse  section  (after  Waloott).  i,  Bhachis:  p. 
pleura;  ep,  epipodial  appendages;  en,  endopodite ; 
ex,  exopodlte ;  d,  intestine. 


Fig.  2S1.— Gheironu  Quenstedtil, 
dorsal  view. 

(rhachis)  and  2  lateral  areas  (pleura).  The  cephalic  shield  i^ 
unsegmented,  semicircular,  or  crescent-shaped,  with  the  rounded  pait 
to  the  front;  it  generally  carries  2  large  compound  eyes.  The 
occurrence  of  simple  eyes  is  very  doubtful.  The  thorax  consists  of  a 
varying  (usually  rather  large)  number  of  freely  moving  segments. 
The  caudal  shield  seems  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  segments 
more  or  less  completely  fused  together.  Nearly  all  (or  all  ?)  Trilcbiii^ 
were  able  to  roll  up  their  bodies  like  woodlice,  so  that  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cephalic  shield  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  caudal  shield 
touched  one  another. 

Limbs  (Fig.  282). — ^These  are  retained  only  in  rare  cases.  They 
are  slender  and  long,  and  more  or  less  like  one  another,  segmentally 
repeated  from  the  cephalic  shield  to  the  end  of  the  caudal  shield 
Under  the  cephalic  shield  there  are  4  pairs  of   limbs  reckoned  as 
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maxillipedes,  the  most  posterior  of  these  being  more  developed  than 
the  rest ;  the  most  anterior  is  inserted  behind  the  upper  Up.  The 
limbs  of  the  trunk  and  pygidium  are  biramose  with  long  endo- 
ixxlite  and  short  exopodite,  and  with  bifurcated  epipodial  appendages 
on  the  basal  joint,  which  may  be  either  filamentous  or  ribbon-shaped, 
simple  or  spirally  twisted ;  these  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  gills. 
These  gills  also  seem  to  occur  on  the  liml^  of  the  pygidium,  but  in 
a  reduced  condition.  The  enteric  canal  runs  through  the  body  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  end  of  the  caudal  shield.  In  front  of  the  mouth, 
at  the  lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  cephalic  shield,  is  found  a  shell- 
piece  which  is  called  the  upper  lip. 

In  some  of  the  genera  of  Trilohitcs  a  pretty  complete  series  of  successive  stages  of 
development  (larval  stages)  has  been  discovered.  In  the  youngest  stages  the  cephalic 
.shield  is  present,  but  the  trunk  is  still  quite  incomplete.  The  development  of  the  latter 
generally  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  the  pygidium  takes  precedence  of  the  thorax, 
and  that  new  segments  continually  become  differentiated  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pygidium.  In  other  words,  the  thorax  differentiates  in  the  order  from  before  back- 
ward. 

The  available  material  suffices  to  show :  (1)  that  the  Trilohitcs  are  Arthropoda, 
and  (2)  that  they  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Crustacea.  Their  Crustacean 
character  is  nnmuitakably  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  trunk  feet  are  bu-amose, 
and  carry  epipodial  appendages.  A  closer  comparison  with  distinct  ordei-s  of 
Crustacea,  however,  cannot  be  carried  out,  because  in  the  Trilohites  no  limbs  have 
l»^en  found  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  com|>arable  with  the  anterior  antennae. 
\Miether  these  were  entirely  wanting,  or  rudimentary,  or  not  capable  of  petrifaction, 
LH  quite  uncertain.  Should  they  still  be  found,  then  the  5  cephalic  limbs  could 
without  difficulty  be  referred  to  the  5  typical  limbs  of  the  Crustacean  head,  and  the 
TrilobiUs  might  then  be  regarded  as  original  Enlomo8tra4M,  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  racial  form  as  the  PhyllojKtda,  We  are  prevented  from  comparing  them  with 
the  Jfal<icostraea  on  account  of  the  different  segmentation  of  the  body  and  the 
inconstant  number  of  the  segments  which  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Mala- 
costraea. 

The  TrUobiUa  were  marine.  Agnoatus  (with  only  2  thoracic  segments), 
TrinudetiSf  Olenus,  PUradoxidcSj  ConocepfuiliUs,  Sao,  CalymcnCy  Asiiphus,  Bronteiis, 
PhacopSf  Chtirurus,  Aeidaspis,  Lichas,  Proetiis,  Harpes, 


II.  The  Gigantostraca  (MerostomsB,  Eurypteridss). 

These  are  also  extinct.     They  lived  during  the  palaeozoic  epoch. 

Body  (Fig.  283). — The  elongated  scale-covered  body  of  these,  the 
largest  of  all  Arthropoda,  falls  into  head  (cephalothorax  ?),  thorax,  and 
abdomea  The  unsegmented  head  is  relatively  small,  and  carries  2 
compound  lateral  eyes,  and  very  near  the  median  line  2  ocellL  The 
thorax  and  abdomen  each  consist  of  6  segments.  The  6  th  abdominal 
segment  is  followed  by  a  caudal  stylet  or  a  fin  -  shaped  terminal 
segment. 

Extremities. — ^The  division  described  as  the  head  carries  6  pairs 
of  extremities,  composed  of  simple  rows   of  joints,   and   thus   not 
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biramose.     The  anterior  pair   lies   in   front  of    the  mouth,  and  in 
Eurypterus  is  a  small  finely  jointed  pair  of  feelers,  while  in  Pterygittui 

it  is  a  pair  of  long  chelau; 
limbs,  with  powerful  pin- 
cers. The  basal  joints 
of  the  five  subsequent 
pairs  of  limbs  are  inserted 
round  the  mouth,  and 
have  masticatory  ridges 
directed  inwards,  which, 
in  Pterygoius^  are  specially 
strongly  developed  on 
the  last  pair. 

The  last  pair  of  ceph- 
alic limbs  is  much  more 
strongly  developed  than 
the  rest;  they  are  oar- 
shaped,  and  evidently 
served  as  swimming  feet. 
On  the  under  side  of  the 
thorax  of  6  segments  are 
found  5  plates  (leaf-like 
limbs)  consisting  of  2 
lateral  halves ;  these 
overlap  like  tUes,  and 
cover  leaf-like  gills.  The 
most  anterior  largest  plate  is  called  the  operculum.  The  abdomen 
is  devoid  of  limbs.  Behind  the  mouth  is  a  large  oval  plate,  the 
metastoma. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  Oigantostraca  is  not  clear.  In  the  number  and 
position  of  the  cephalic  feet  they  agree  with  the  Xiphosura,  The  leaf-like  limbs  of 
the  thorax  also  somewhat  recall  those  of  Limultts,  and  above  all  the  operculum  in 
the  2  groups  seems  to  be  homologous.  Their  relation  to  the  other  ArthropodA, 
especially  to  the  Crustacea  and  the  SeorpwnidcBf  whom  they  resemble  in  appearance> 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  but  nevertheless  is  not  clear,  because  the  morphological 
significance  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  of  those  which  lie  in  front  of  the  mouth,  is 
not  known  with  anything  like  certainty.  Our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
Oigantostraca  and  Trilobites  has  during  the  last  decade  received  such  unexpected 
additions  through  palseontological  investigations  {eg.  discovery  of  the  limbs  of 
TrilohiUs)  that  we  may  hope  for  further  advance. 

Eurypterus^  Pterygotus,  * 

III.  The  Hemiaspidse. 

These  are  extinct  palaeozoic  forms  apparently  related  to  the 
Xiphosura  and  perhaps  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  Oigantostraca. 

The  body  falls  into  3  regions :  a  head  of  considerable  size  covered 


Fio.  283.— Ptwygotni  oiUlenali.  Upper  Silurian.  Under 
side  restored,  ftnd  amaner  tliui  natural  size  (after  F.  Sohmidt). 
a,  Epiitoma;  iii«,  metastoma;  1-6,  feet;  1,  chelicer;  6,  rowing 
foot  with  large  masticatory  ridge,  Id;  LV,  ventral  plates; 
aw,  eye. 
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In'  a  shield,  a  thorax  consisting  of  5  or  6  free  (rarely  fused)  rings,  and 
an  abdomen  consisting  of  3  or  more  segments,  and  followed  by  a 
strong  caudal  stylet.  The  cephalic  shield  often  has  2  compound 
lateral  eyes,  ocelli  are  wanting.  Two  dorsal  longitudinal  furrows  give 
the  thorax  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  Trilohites,  The  extremities 
are  imknown. 

Buiiodei,  HemiaspiSj  Belinurus, 

IV.  The  Xiphosura  (PcBCilopoda,  LimulldSB). 

The  body,  which  is  covered  by  a  hard  and  thick  chitinous  carapace 
falls  into  2  principal  divisions,  the  cephalic  shield  (cephalothomx)  and 
the  hind  body  (abdomen).  The  hind  body  is  followed  by  a  large  and 
long  post-anal  caudal  spine  which  can  move  independently  of  the 
body.  The  cephalothorax  is  very  large,  almost  crescent-shaped,  with 
2  lateral  horns  directed  backwards.  On  its  dorsal  side  are  the  2 
compound  lateral  eyes,  and  in  front  of  them,  nearer  the  median  line,  2 
ocelli.  The  flat  segmented  abdomen,  which  articulates  with  the 
cephalothorax,  is  almost  hexagonal. 

The  upper  side  of  the  cephalothorax  is  arched,  and  the  under  side 
is  concave. 

Limbs  (Fig.  284). — There  are  7  pairs  of  limbs  on  the  cephalothorax. 
The  most  anterior  lie  in  front  of  the  mouth  ;  they  are  small  and  end  in 
pincers.  They  are  innervated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  oesophageal 
commissure,  and  (if  a  comparison  with  Crustacea  is  allowed)  should 
perhaps  correspond  with  the  2d  pair  of  antennae,  while  limbs 
corresponding  with  the  anterior  antennae  are  wanting.  The  1st  pair  of 
limbs,  which  are  called  chelicerse,  are  followed  by  5  strong  long  pairs 
of  limbs,  also  ending  in  pincers.  They  arise  at  the  sides  of  the  slit- 
like oral  aperture,  and  each  has  a  masticatory  ridge  on  the  basal 
joint.  The  masticatory  ridges  of  the  4  anterior  pairs  of  feet  are 
armed  with  spines,  those  of  the  5th  pair,  however,  have  a  sharp  cut- 
ting inner  edge.  The  5th  pair  of  feet  is  further  distinguished  })y 
a  different  formation  of  the  terminal  joint  and  by  an  appendage 
on  the  basal  joint,  which  has  been  considered  to  be  an  exopodite. 
Behind  the  mouth  there  are  two  stylet  -  shaped  processes,  the 
ehilaria. 

The  7th  pair  of  limbs  of  the  cephalothorax,  which  arises  at  its 
lX)sterior  edge,  is  quite  differently  formed  from  the  preceding,  and 
agrees  far  more  with  the  abdominal  limbs.  It  is  called  the  operculum, 
and  consists  of  2  plates,  which  are  united  in  the  middle  line,  and 
cover  the  subsequent  abdominal  limbs.  The  latter,  of  which  there 
are  5  pairs,  are  leaf-like,  and  shaped  like  the  0}>erculum.  In  all  the 
leaf-like  feet  2  rows  of  areas  are  marked  by  sutures,  an  outer  row  of 
large  areas  (exopodites)  and  an  inner  row  of  smaller  areas  (endopodites). 
'  The  last  areas  or  joints  project  freely.  The  leaf-shaped  abdominal 
feet  on  each  side  carry  on  the  upper  surface  {i.e  on  the  surface  turned 
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to    the   body)   a   grill   consisting   of    numerous   integumental    folds, 
arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 


Fio.  284.— Llmulus  polyphemiu,  young  specimen  from  the  ventral  side  (after  Packard)- 

The  leaf-like  feet  serve  for  s^vimming  as  well  as  for  breathing. 
A  sternal  endoskeleton  is  present. 
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Nervous    System. — The   central   nervous   system   consists   of   a 
ganglionic  mass  lying  in  the  cephalothorax  and  surrounding  the  ceso- 


jfH     ^.^ 


ug  mu 

Fig.  2>5.— Median  longitudinal  section  through  a  young  LlmulUB  polyphemui  (after 
Packard).  ctA,  Cephalothorax ;  ab,  abtlomcn ;  ss,  caudal  spine ;  vm,  anterior  stomach ;  m 
stnmach;  h,  heart;  m,  steniJil  cartilaginous  eiulo-skeleton ;  rf,  intestine;  j/,  brain;  »;/,  infra 
(esophageal  ganglionic  inass;  hrn^  ventral  chord;  o,  operculum;  oi-aa,  gill  carrying  abtlominal 
a[)i>en(lages ;  mu,  month  ;  an^  anus. 

phagus ;  it  is  continued  into  the  abdomen  as  a  ganglionic  ventral  chord. 
The  circular  ganglionic  mass  of  the  cephalothorax  is  found  to  consist 
of  the  brain,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  and  gives  off  nerves 
to  the  lateral  eyes  and  the  ocelli,  and  of  7  postoral  pairs  of  ganglia  with 
their  transverse  commissures,  these  ganglia  lying  near  each  other. 
The  latter  yield  the  nei-ves  for  the  cephalothoracic  limbs.  The  ventral 
chord  of  the  abdomen  consists  of  6  ganglia,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
largest.  The  nerves  to  the  leaf -like  feet  are  given  off  by  these 
latter. 

The  compound  eye  of  Limnhis  (Fig.  286)  deserves  special  descrip- 
tion. The  chitinous  cara- 
pace is  thickened  over  each 
of  the  two  compound  eyes  ; 
outwardly  its  surface  is 
smooth,  but  inwardly,  by 
the  formation  of  conical 
processes,  it  pushes  in  the 
subjacent  hypodermis  to 
form  towards  the  interior 
an  equal  number  of  papillae ; 
each  of  these  chitinous  cones 
may  be  considered  as  a 
single  lens.  A  completely  fio.  2S»5.-Part  of  a  section  through  the  eye  of  Llm- 
Semrate  retinula  probably  tUug.  cp,  aiitinous  caraivice ;  er,  papiUa-llke  thickenings 
^^•»«;«4.;««  ^f  ^C\  /»/*llo  «'i*fVi  o^  ^^e  same  over  each  single  eye:  hy,  h>T)odennis ;  re<, 
consisting  of    10   cells,  with    ^etinula;  n,  nerves  of  the  single  eyes. 

rhabdom,      pigment,      and 

nerve,  corresponds  with  each  of  these  single  lenses.     The  retinulse  lie 
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in  the  hypodermis.  The  compound  eye  of  Limulus  is  thus  seen  to  be 
composed  of  numerous  independent  unilaminate  single  eyes  crowded 
together.  Each  single  eye  corresponds  with  the  unilaminate  eye  of 
certain  Myriapoda  and  Scorpionidiv,  and  the  whole  compound  eye  cor- 
responds with  the  sum  of  the  eyes  on  one  side  of  these  Arthropoda, 
except  that  the  chitinous  carapace  in  Limultis  forms  a  thickening 
common  to  all  the  single  eyes. 

Enteric  Canal. — From  the  large  mouth  a  long  oesophagus  rises 
upward  and  forward,  to  enter  a  muscular  masticatory-  or  fore-stomach 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalothorax ;  the  chitinous  intima 
of  this  stomach  projects  in  numerous  longitudinal  folds  into  its  lumen. 
The  fore-stomach  is  followed  by  a  long  straight  mid-gut  widened  at  its 
commencement ;  this  runs  through  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  and 
opens  externally  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  spine  through  a  ventral  ana] 
aperture  of  the  short  hind-gut  The  mid-gut  receives  the  4  ducts  of  2 
pairs  of  hepatopancreatic  glands  which  branch  freely  in  the  cephalo- 
thorax. All  through  the  intestine,  except  in  the  mid-gut,  a  chitinous 
intima  is  found. 

Circulatory  System. — The  heart  is  an  elongated  dorsal  vessel 
provided  with  8  pairs  of  ostia  which  can  be  closed  by  valves. 

Sexual  Organs. — The  sexes  are  separate.  The  male,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  female,  is  further  distinguished  externally  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  anterior  or  the  two  anterior  postoral  pairs  of  limbs  do 
not  end  in  pincers,  but  in  claws. 

The  2  ovaries  are  tubes  forming  a  network  of  branches,  those  of 
the  two  sides  communicating  with  each  other  at  various  points.  The 
two  oviducts  form  a  sac-like  wider  portion  before  they  emerge.  The 
female  sexual  apertures  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  opercular  plates  (the 
side  turned  to  the  body),  at  their  bases,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
median  line.  The  two  testes  consist  of  a  large  number  of  vesicles 
dispersed  throughout  the  body  and  attached  to  sperm  ducts  which 
branch  and  anastomose  freely.  The  male  apertures  have  the  same 
position  as  the  female. 

Coxal  Glands. — On  each  side  of  the  cephalothorax  lies  a  red  gland 
of  considerable  size  whose  outer  aperture  has  only  been  found  in 
young  animals  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  fifth  pair  of  limbs.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  these  coxal  glands  correspond  with  the  shell  glands  of 
the  Crustacea  (which  also  emerge  on  the  5  th  pair  of  extremities,  Le,  on 
the  2d  maxillae).  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  5th  pair  of 
extremities  of  Limulus  answers  to  the  2d  pair  of  maxillae  of  the 
Crustacea ;  it  is  indeed  improbable  that  this  is  the  case. 

Ontogeny. — The  6  anterior  pairs  of  limbs  appear  first  and  simultaneously,  thtn 
follow  the  7th  pair  (operculum)  and  the  Stli  (first  gill-carrying  abdominal  liml«i. 
On  the  cephalothorax  there  are  indications  of  segmentation.  The  young  Limulvs 
hatched  from  the  eggs  shows  a  complete  rudimentary  cephalothoracic  shield,  tht- 
segmentation  having  then  entirely  disappeared.  The  abdomen,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  distinctly  formed  of  8  segments,  but  these  are  not  movable  upon  each  other. 
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The  caudal  spine  is  still  a  very  short  and  simple  plate.  The  2  compound  eyes 
and  the  2  ocelli  are  already  present  Behind  the  1st  pair  of  abdominal  feet  the 
rudiments  of  the  2d  are  visible.  At  this  stage  the  larva  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Trilobite,  and  this  similarity  is  increased  by  two  dorsal  longitudinal  funows. 
The  gradual  transition  from  the  Trilobilc  stage  to  the  Liniulus  stage  is  brought  about 
b\-  the  appearance  in  order  from  before  backward  of  the  abdominal  leaf-like  feet.     The 

A 


Fig.  2S7.— Llmulus  polyphemiit  in  the  so-called  Trllobite  stage.    A,  Dorsal  side ; 
£,  ventral  si<le  (after  Kingiley). 

h'af-like  feet  become  biramose.  Gills  develop  on  them  ;  in  the  Trilobilc  stage  rudi- 
ments of  gills  were  found  only  on  the  most  anterior  pair  of  abdominal  feet.  The 
alxlomen  loses  its  segmentation.  The  caudal  plate  elongates  by  degrees  into  the 
caudal  spine. 

Systematic  potition. — The  relationship  of  the  Xiphosura  to  the  Crustacea  is  in 
any  case  very  distant,  since  it  is  at  present  imjxjssible  to  homologise  the  extremities 
of  Limidus  with  typical  Crustacean  extremities,  or  to  compare  in  detail  the  segmenta- 
tion of  Limulus  with  that  of  any  Crustacean.  The  biramose  character  of  the  leaf-like 
feet  and  of  the  6th  ^mir  of  thoracic  feet  is  the  only  specific  Cnistacean  characteristic 
shown  by  the  Xiphosura^  if  we  leave  the  gills  out  of  consideration.  The  relation 
between  the  Xiphosura  and  the  fossil  Hcniiaspidoi  and  Gigantosiraca  is  evidently 
much  closer.  The  Xiphosura,  Hemiaspklce,  and  Gigantostraca  are  themselves  again 
])erhaps  racially  connected  with  the  Trilobitcs.  In  any  case,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  seems  probable  that  all  these  groups  are  only  connected  at  their 
roots  with  the  Crustacea.  The  relations  of  the  Gigantostraca  and  Xiphosura  to  the 
Arachiwidea,  especially  to  the  Scorpions,  which  is  assumed  by  some  observers,  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Single  genus  Limalni. — Marine,  L.  moluccaniiSf  Molucca,  Sunda  Islands;  L. 
polijphemus,  East  coast  of  North  America. 
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Second  Appendage  to  the  Class  of  the  Crustacea 
The  Pantopoda  (PycnogonidSB). 

The  body,  in  comparison  wath  the  long  and  slender  limbs,  is 
extremely  reduced,  and  falls  into  three  divisions — proboscis  or  beak, 
trunk,  and  hind -body.  The  proboscis  articulates  with  the  most 
anterior  trunk  segment  At  its  point  lies  the  mouth  siurounded  by 
three  lips,  and  it  contains  internally  the  greater  part  of  the  fore-gut 
(**  fish  tmp  "  apparatus).  It  consists  of  three  pieces  lying  side  by  side 
longitudinally,  an  upper  median  piece  and  two  lower  lateral  pieces. 
The  trunk  consists  of  6  segments,  the  three  anterior  of  which  are 
always  fused  together;  it  has  lateral  outgi-owths  on  to  the  ends  of 
which  the  limbs  are  hinged.  The  hind-body  is  unsegmented,  short, 
truncated,  and  devoid  of  limbs. 

Extremities. — 7  pairs  of  extremities  occur  typically.  The  first 
extremities  (1),  the  chelicerae,  are  innervated  from  the  brain,  and  in 
the  young  animal  end  in  pincers ;  in  the  adult  they  are  often  reduced 
or  altogether  wanting.  The  following  extremities  (2-7)  are  inner- 
vated from  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord,  2  and  3  from  the  most 
anterior  ganglion,  which  consists  in  the  larva  of  two  separate  ganglia. 
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The  2d  pair  of  extremities  is  generally  shorter  than  those  which  follow, 
and  in  several  genera  is  wanting.  The  3d  pair  of  extremities  is 
developed  in  the  males  of  all  PanUtpcula,  and  functions  in  them  as 
egg-carriers.  In  several  genera  it  is  wanting  in  the  females.  The 
extremities  4-7  are  never  absent,  they  consist  of  nine  joints,  and 
end  in  claws,  and  are  in  comparison  with  the  body  exceedingly 
long,  giving  the  animal  a  spider-like  appearance.  All  the  extremities 
are  uniramose. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  adult  animal  consists  of  a  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion,  an  oesophageal  commissure,  and  a  ventral  chord. 
The  latter  has  4  or  5  pairs  of  ganglia,  from  which  arise  the  nerves 
for  extremities  2-7;  it  ends  posteriorly  with  one  or  two  pairs  of 
reduced  ganglia,  the  last  of  which  gives  off  nerves  to  the  abdomen. 


Fio.  2S8.— Nymphon  hlsirtdum,  male,  ventral  si<lH  (aft«r  Hoek).    The  setic  are  omittetl. 
1-7,  Limbs ;  (1,  chelicene ;  3,  egK-carriers) ;  «,  proboscis  ;  ah,  alxlomeu. 

Since  the  most  anterior  ganglion  of  the  ventral  chord  consists  of 
2  or  3  pairs  of  ganglia,  distinct  in  the  larva,  the  complete  number 
of  the  pairs  of  ganglia  in  the  ventral  chord  is  8,  7  of  which 
belong  to  the  trunk  and  1  to  the  abdomen.  According  to  this  the 
number  of  trunk  segments  and  also  of  pairs  of  limbs  must  originally 
have  been  8.  From  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  the  nerves  for  the 
eyes  arise,  and  also  those  for  the  first  pair  of  limbs  and  some  of  those 
for  the  proboscis.  Some  of  the  other  proboscis  nerves  have  their  roots 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  ventral  ganglion.  The  nervous 
system  of  the  proboscis  with  its  ganglion  is  very  complicated. 

Four  eyes,  each  with  a  cuticular  lens  and  a  retina  surrounded  by 
pigment,  lie  on  a  prominence  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  first  trunk 
segment. 

The  enteric  canal  has  3  divisions  :  fore-gut,  mid-gut,  and  hind-gut 
The  fQre-gut,  placed  in  the  proboscis,  has  a  complicated  inner  frame- 
work and  a  "fish  trap"  apparatus.     The  straight  mid-gut  is  provided 
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with  long  coBca  which  projeet  into  extremities  1, 4,  6,  6,  7,  some- 
times as  far  as  the  terminal  joint. 

The  anus  lies  at  the  end  of  the  hind-body.  Special  respiratory 
organs  are  wanting.  The  heart  has  2-3  pairs  of  ostia ;  its  dorsal 
wall  is  formed  by  the  dorsal  integument. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  sexual  glands  are  paired  tubes,  which 
extend  through  the  trunk  at  the  sides  of  and  above  the  intestine,  and 
are  connected  behind  the  heart  by  an  unpaired  piece.  They  give  off 
accessory  tubes  into  the  extremities  4-7,  which  emerge  on  the  2d  joint*. 
In  the  male,  however,  the  genital  apertures  are  wanting  in  the  4th 
pair  of  extremities,  and  generally  also  in  the  5th.  In  Pycnogonum  and 
RhynchoiJwrax  only  one  aperture  is  found  on  each  side  in  the  females, 
and  this  is  in  the  7th  pair  of  extremities.  In  the  males,  in  the  fourth 
joint  of  extremities  4-7  cement  glands  (coxal  glands?)  are  found, 
whose  secretion  glues  the  eggs  which  issue  from  the  female  genital 
apertures  into  balls,  which  are  carried  about  by  the  male  on  the  3d  pair 
of  extremities,  transformed  into  egg-carriers. 

We  find  glands  which  are  considered  as  excretory  organs  in  the 
2d  and  3d  pairs  of  extremities,  emerging  on  the  4th  or  5th  joints. 

Ontogeny. — Most  Pycjwgonidce  pass  through  a  more  or  less  complicated  metamor- 
phosis. The  youngest  unsegmented  larva  carries  3  pairs  of  extremities,  correspond- 
ing with  extremities  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  adult.  The  first  ends  in  a  claw.  In  spiw 
of  the  agreement  in  the  number  of  extremities  this  larva  shows  no  near  agreement 
with  the  Naitplius  larva,  and  the  extremities  themselves,  since  they  all  consist  of 
only  one  row  of  joints,  do  not  show  the  character  of  the  Xauplius  limb.  In  the  next 
stage  new  segments  appear  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  and  differentiate  in  the 
order  from  before  backward.  The  enteric  coeca  at  first  do  not  project  into  thf 
extremities. 

The  cause  of  the  entrance  of  enteric  coeca  and  lateral  tubes  of  the  sexual  glands 
into  the  interior  of  the  limbs  must  be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  the 
trunk  and  in  the  great  longitudinal  development  of  the  limbs. 

The  Pajitopoda  seem  to  occupy  an  isolated  position  among  the  Arthropods.  Ou 
account  of  the  want  of  a  typical  Kauplius  or  Zocca  larva  we  are  not  justified  in 
placing  them  near  the  Crustacea,  and  they  show  no  evident  relation  to  any  other  class 
of  Arthropod  a.  Many  zoologists  consider  the  Pantopwla  to  be  related  to  the  spiders, 
and  establish  the  following  homologies  for  the  limbs.  Extremity  l=chelicene  or 
falces ;  extremity  2  -f  the  paired  piece  of  the  proboscis  =  lower  jaw  and  pedi- 
palps ;  extremities  3-6= the  4  pairs  of  legs  of  the  spider.  Extremity  7  is  want 
ing  in  the  adult  spiders,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  a  few  Araehnoidea  the 
rudiments  of  paired  extremities  temporarily  appear  on  the  abdominal  segments 
during  embryonic  development.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remarked  that  ibe 
connection  of  the  two  paired  pieces  of  the  proboscis  of  the  ParUopoda  ivith  tb 
second  extremity,  and  the  homology  of  the  two  parts  taken  together  with  the  lowor 
jaw  and  {>edipalp  of  the  Araehnoidea^  is  by  no  means  proved.  The  inner  organisa- 
tion and  the  development  give  little  footing  for  a  special  comparison  of  the  Paniop*^''^ 
with  the  Arachiwidta^  since  the  coeca  of  the  mid-gut  have  no  great  morphological 
significance. 

The  PaiUopoda  are  exclusively  marine.  NymjyJwn,  Pallene^  PJioxiehilidinm, 
Auunothca,  Pycnogonum.     CoUosseyidcis  gujaa  is  a  gigantic  form  in  the  deep  sea?. 
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The  longest  extremity  sometimes  measures  30  cm.,  while  the  whole  body  only  attains 
a  length  of  8  cm. 

Most  Important  Literature. 

Anton  Dohm.     Die  Pantopoden  des  Golfes  von  Xcapcl,     Eine  Monographic  in  Fauna 

und  Flora  des  Golfes  von  Xeajtel.     3.  Band.     1881. 
P.  P.  C.  Hoek.    Report  on  the  Pycnogoniday  in  Report  on  the  scientific  results  of  the 

voyage  of  H.M.S,  Challenger.     Zoology,  vol.  III.     1881. 
Ill  these  works  further  bibliography  is  given. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  second  diTiBion  of  the  Arthropoda.— OrganiMttion  and  DeTelopment  of  the  Air 
breathing  Articulata  (Tracheata). 

Systematic  Review. 

Class  I.  Frotracheata  (Onychophora). 

Body  vermiform.  A  pair  of  preoral  feelers  at  the  point  of  the  head.  In  the 
oral  caWty  a  pair  of  horny  jaws,  at  the  side  of  the  mouth  oral  papillae  (slime  papills . 
numerous  pairs  of  short  almost  truncated  limbs.  Respiration  through  tubular 
tracheae,  whose  outer  apertures  are  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  Numerous  seg- 
mentally  arranged  pairs  of  nephridia.  Coxal  glauds  on  the  legs.  Heart  a  I'^n;; 
dorsal  vessel  with  numerous  pairs  of  ostia. 

Class  II.  Antennata  (Myxiapoda  and  Hexapoda). 

One  pair  of  preoral  feelers,  8  pairs  of  oral  limbs.  Trunk  either  homonomously 
segmented  with  numerous  jmirs  of  jointed  legs,  or  heteronomously  segmented  with 
the  limbs  limited  to  the  three  segments  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  trunk,  the 
thorax  ;  the  ^wsterior  region,  the  hind-body,  being  limbless.  The  head  e\-erTvrheK 
distinctly  marked  off  from  the  trunk.  Respiration  by  means  of  tubular  trache®,  who* 
outer  apertures  (stigmata)  are  segmentally  arranged.  The  heart  in  the  homono- 
mously segmented  Myriapoda  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel,  supplied  with  many  segmentallj 
arranged  pairs  of  ostia  ;  it  runs  through  the  trunk  longitudinally  :  in  the  Haai^l' 
it  is  restricted  to  the  abdomen. 

Class  III.  Chelicerota  sive  Arachnoidea. 

No  preoral  limbs  comi>arable  with  the  antennae  of  the  Antennata  or  Protrachiitt-^- 
Several  anterior  body  segments  (7,  including  the  frontal  lobes)  are  fused  to  form  m 
unsegmented  region,  called  the  cephalothorax.  This  carries  6  pairs  of  extreinitits. 
the  most  anterior  of  which  lies  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  two  anterior  pairs  ik 
developed  as  oral  limbs.  The  first  are  called  the  jaw-feelers  (chelicerse),  and  the 
second  jaw-palps  (pedipalps).  Tlie  4  remaining  pairs  of  extremities  are  jointed 
legs,  generally  long.  Abdomen  segmented  or  unsegmented,  or  fused  with  th^ 
thorax,  with  no  developed  limbs.  Respiration  either  exclusively  through  book-leal 
tracheoe,  or  at  the  same  time  through  book-leaf  and  tubular  trachese,  or  exclusirely 
through  tubular  tracheje.  Number  of  stigmata  limited,  at  the  most  4  pair< 
The  stigmata  almost  always  lie  in  the  abdomen.  Heart,  seldom  wanting,  restricted 
to  the  abdomen. 
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Class  I.  The  Protracheata  (Onychophora). 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  organisation  of  the  only  genus  belong- 
ing to  this  division,  Peripiitus,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  l>ecau8e  it 
combines  unmistakable  Annelid  with  unmistakable  Tracheatan  char- 
acteristics. Of  all  living  Arthropoda,  Peripatus  has  perhaps  best 
preserved  the  original  organisation  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Tracheata. 
Body. — The  soft-skinned  body  is  long  and  in 
appearance  strikingly  recalls  certain  Annelida, 
e.g.  Hesiane.  The  body  is  slightly  flattened 
dorso-ventrally,  with  arched  dorsal  side  and 
tolerably  flat  ventral  side.     The  integument  is 


A 

Fio.  iW.— PerlpatUi  Edwardflii,  Head  from  the  under  side, 
a,  Basal  portions  of  the  antennce ;  op,  oral  papillse.  Tlie  tigure 
shows  also  the  papiUai  surrounding  the  entrance  to  the  oral  cavity, 
and  the  Jaws  within  the  same. 

transversely  ringed.  The  limbs  are  the  only 
external  indications  of  segmentation.  The  head 
is  fairly  distinct  from  the  trunk.  Over  the 
whole  body  are  scattered  the  wart-like  papillae, 
each  of  which  carries  a  hollow  spine  at  its  point. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  dorsally  there  is  an  eye, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side  is  the 
mouth.     The  anus  lies  tenninally  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Extremities. — The  head  carries  anteriorly  and  dorsally  two  ringed 
and  somewhat  slender  antennae.  In  the  buccal  cavity  on  each  side  lies 
a  sickle-shaped  jaw,  consisting  of  two  chitinous  plates  toothed  along 
their  inner  sharp  edges.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  arises  a  short 
ringed  process  beset  with  papillae.  This  process  is  called  the  oral  or 
slime  papilla.  The  trunk  carries  a  varying  number  (14  to  42,  accord- 
ing to  the  species)  of  similarly  formed  limbs.  These  extremities 
are  placed  laterally  at  that  part  where  the  arched  dorsal  side  bends 
in   to   meet   the   flat   ventral   side.     Each    extremity   is   truncated. 


Fio.  2ijy.  —  Peripatus 
NoTS  Zealandla  (after 
Sedgwiok). 
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with  transverse  rows  of  papillae,  which  give  it  a  ringed  appearance, 
and  each  falls  into  two  parts,  a  larger  proximal  conical  leg  and  a 
smaller,  narrower,  distal  foot,  ending  in  two  chitinous  claws. 

Integument. — The  body  epithelium  (hypodermis)  is  externally 
covered  by  a  delicate  chitinous  cuticle.  The  spines  on  the  papillae  and 
claws  on  the  feet  also  belong  to  the  cuticular  formation  secreted  by  the 
hypodermis.  Under  the  hypodermis  lies  a  peculiar  subepithelial  layer, 
formed  of  fibres  running  in  various  directions. 

Musculature  (Fig.  291). — Feripatus  has  a  strongly  developed  dermo- 
muscular  tube,  which  consists  of  the  following  layers :  (1)  an  external 
layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres ;  (2)  a  double  layer  of  fibres  crossing 
each  other  diagonally;  (3)  internally  a  strong  longitudinal  layer,  con- 


Fio.  291.— TransYerse  section  througli  tlie  antepenultimate  segment  of  a  ftmale  Feri- 
patus Edwardsli  (after  Qaffiron).  n,  Longitudinal  trunks  of  the  nervous  system  ;  ^  heort  (con- 
tractile dorsal  vessel) ;  7wi,  longitudinal  muscles ;  ut,  uterus ;  d,  intestine ;  on,  outer  aperture>  «.i 
the  nephridia. 

sisting  of  various  bundles,  whose  arrangement  on  a  transverse  section 
of  the  body  is  shown  in  Fig.  291.  In  addition  to  these  layers  there 
are  numerous  sagittal  or  transverse  muscle  fibres  corresponding  with 
the  dorso- ventral  or  transverse  muscle  fibres  of  the  Annulata,  Some 
of  these  fibres  run  through  the  body  cavity  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide 
it  into  a  median  and  two  lateral  divisions,  the  former  containing  the 
heart,  the  intestine,  and  the  sexual  organs,  the  latter  the  longitudinal 
trunks  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  segmental  organs.  The  musciil 
ature  of  the  extremities  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  layer  of  diagonal 
fibres  and  the  sagittal  musculature.  Special  muscles  serve  for  monn^' 
the  jaws,  claws,  etc. 

None  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  Peripatus,  except  those  of  the 
Jaw  muscles,^  are  transversely  striated. 

The  alimentary  canal  runs  nearly  straight  through  the  body 

^  This  exception,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  P.  Leuckartii. 
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It  falls  into  the  following  divisions  :  buccal  cavity,  pharynx,  oeso- 
phagus, mid-gut  or  stomach-intestine,  and  rectum.  The  buccal  cavity, 
in  whose  base  the  mouth  proper  lies,  arises  ontogenetically  by  the 
gio^ring  together  of  a  row  of  papillae  surrounding  the  mouth ;  the 
mouth  and  jaws  are  thus  enclosed  within  a  circular  wall.  In  front 
of  the  mouth,  within  the  buccal  ca>aty,  lies  a  median  prominence,  the 
tongue.  At  the  back  of  the  buccal  caWty,  where  it  passes  into  the 
pharynx,  i.e.  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
mouth,  is  an  invagination  directed  back- 
wards, into  which  the  unpaired  terminal 
portion  of  two  salivary  glands  enters ; 
these  glands  are  long  tubes  nmning 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  ])ody 
longitudinally  in  the  lateral  divisions  of 
the  body  cavity.  At  the  anterior  end, 
near  the  bend  towards  the  common  ter- 
minal division,  each  salivary  gland  has 
a  coecal  vesicular  appendage.  The 
pharynx,  which  reaches  to  the  region 
l)etween  the  first  and  second  pair  of 
legs,  possesses  a  very  thick  muscular 
wall:  its  lumen  in  a  transverse  section 
is  Y-shaped.  The  oasophagus  is  shorter. 
Its  wall,   which   consists   of    an    outer 

longitudinal  and  an  inner  circular  mus-       fig.  2i>2.— Anterior  end  of  the  ixxiy 
ciilar  layer,  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  ofPeripatnicapensu,  ventral  side,  lai.i 
the  pharynx.     These  three  divisions  are 
lined  by  the  chitinous  cuticle. 

The  stomach  -  Intestine  stretches 
from  near  the  two  pairs  of  legs  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  body.  Its  wall  is  in 
folds,  and  its  muscular  layer  (outer  cir- 
cular and  inner  longitudinal,  i.e.  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in  all 
anterior  sections  of  the  canal)  is  exceedingly  thin.  It  is  nowhere 
fastened  to  the  body  wall  by  mesenteries.  The  rectum,  which  is 
distinctly  separated  from  the  mid-gut,  is  considerably  narrower,  with 
a  tolerably  well-developed  muscular  wall. 

An  endothelium  (peritoneal  epithelium)  covers  the  outer  muscular 
wall  of  the  enteric  canal  and  the  other  organs  lying  in  or  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  body  cavity. 

The  nervous  system  of  Ferijmtus  (Fig.  293)  consists  of  a  large 
brain  placed  in  the  head  in  front  of  and  over  the  pharynx  (supra- 
(Bsophageal  ganglion),  and  of  two  ventral  longitudinal  nerve  trunks 
proceeding  from  the  brain,  which  run  far  apart  in  the  lateral  divisions 
of  the  body  cavity  to  its  posterior  end.  In  each  segment,  i.e.  in  each 
part  of  the  body  corresponding  with  a  pair  of  extremities,  the  longi- 
tudinal nerves  are  connected  by  several  transverse  commissures  (9-10  in 


open  (after  Balfour),  a,  Antenna;  z, 
tongue ;  k,  jaw ;  dg,  salivary  gland ;  g$, 
common  tenuinal  iwrtion  of  the  two 
8ali\'ary  glands ;  ph,  pharynx ;  a?,  oeso- 
phagus ;  I,  the  lip  papillre  surronnding 
the  buccal  ca\ity;  op,  oral  or  slime 
papillse ;  »hl,  duct  or  reservoir  of  the 
slime  glands. 
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Penpatus  capensis).  The  longi- 
tudinal trunks  show  slight  ?e>:- 
mental  swellings  corresponding 
with  the  extremities ;  they  are 
also  provided  with  a  continuous 
layer  of  ganglion  cells.  At  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  they 
pass  over  into  each  other  above 
the  rectum  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting portion  in  which  the 
layer  of  ganglion  cells  is  want- 
ing. Numerous  nerves  go  off 
laterally  from  the  longitudinal 
trunks  along  their  whole  course ; 
these  diverge  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  more  or  less  correspond 
with  the  transverse  commissures. 
Each  extremity  is  supplied  with 
two  such  lateral  nerves.  The 
nerves  for  the  jaws  diverge  at 
the  points  where  the  longitud 
inal  trunks  enter  the  brain; 
rather  farther  back  (or  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  oesophageal 
commissure)  arise  the  nerves  for 
J*i  it^sA  the  oral  papillae.  Besides  small 
^  nerves,  the  brain  gives  off  stn^ig 
nerves  to  the  antennae.  From 
its  lower  portion  two  more  nerves 
arise  which  run  to  the  tongue 
and  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  and  unite  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  oesophagus  int'^ 
an  unpaired  mediodorsal  nerve 
forming  a  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

The  two  eyes  correspond  tn 
some  extent   in  their  stnictuit 


Fio.  293.— Anatomy  of  Perlpatns  ap^ 
enill  (aft^r  Balfour).  Tlie  enteric  ca:-: 
behind  the  pharynx  is  cut  off  and  removbl 
(j,  Brain  ;  a,  antenna ;  op,  oral  or  slime  \^Y^ 
lae ;  »d,  slime  glands ;  w,  slime  reservoir,  »hK*' 
at  the  same  time  acts  as  duct  to  the  gbi  -' 
S04,  S05,  500,  »09,  nephridia  of  the  4th,  5th,  itl 
and  9th  pairs  of  limbs;  oi,  elongate*!  c'^  • 
^land  of  the  last  pair  of  feet ;  go^  genital  ap^r 
ture :  on,  anus  ;  ph,  phar>Tix  ;  n,  longitU'i.:  - 
trunk  of  the  nervous  system. 
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with  the  Alciopidan  eye  of  the  Chivtopoda  described  on  p.  230.  But  the 
space  containing  fluid  between  the  lens  and  the  rod  layer  is  wanting. 
The  Peiipatiu  eye  proceeds  ontogenetically  from  a  hollow  invagination 
of  the  cephalic  ectoderm  near  the  rudiments  of  the  brain.  The 
invagination  closes  and  becomes  the  optic  vesicle.  The  connection 
with  the  brain  is  said  to  arise  later  by  the  growing  out  of  the  optic 
nerve  from  the  brain. 

The  eirculatory  system  consists  of  a  contractile  dorsal  vessel  or 
heart  running  through  the  body  from  the  first  segment  to  the  last  but 
one.  This  heart  is  supplied  with  paired  ostia  arranged  segmentally 
and  provided  with  valves.  It  lies  in  a  pericardial  sinus  imbedded  on 
its  ventral  side  in  a  tissue  comparable  with  the  fat  body  of  the  Inseda. 
This  sinus  is  incompletely  separated  from  the  underl3nng  body  cavity 
by  a  horizontal  septum.  The  septum,  which  is  formed  of  endothelium 
and  muscle  fibres  running  transversely,  is  fenestrated  on  both  sides  of 
the  middle  line.  A  median  longitudinal  nerve  runs  on  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  heart,  as  in  the  Iididcp,  Besides  the  heart  a  very  fine  medio- 
ventral  longitudinal  vessel  is  said  to  occur. 

Excretory  organs  (nephridla).  Each  trunk  segment  of  Peri- 
patus  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  nephridla.  The  nephridia  lie  in 
the  lateral  divisions  of  the  body  cavity  and 
emerge  on  the  under  side  of  the  extremities 
near  their  bases.  Each  nephridium  (Fig. 
294)  consists  of  the  3  following  parts  : — 
(1)  a  terminal  vesicle  which  opens  out- 
wards through  the  external  aperture ;  (2) 
a  looped  nephridial  canal  bent  back  upon 
itself,  which  ends  in  (3)  a  fttnnel  opening 
into  the  body  cavity  and  placed  near 
the  terminal  vesicle.  We  here  find  then 
the  typical  structure  and  arrangement 
of  an  Annulatan  nephridium.  In  the  4th 
and  5th  segment  the  nephridial  canal  is 
distinctly  longer  and  forms  many  loops. 
The  nephridia  of  the  first  three  trunlf  seg- 
ments are  much  smaller  than  the  others ; 
their  canal  is  short  and  without  loops. 
According  to  the  species,  the  nephridia 
we  apparently  wanting  in  the  penultimate 
or  antepenultimate  segment,  i.e,  the  last  or 
penultimate  limb-bearing  segment.  It  has, 
however,  been  proved  that  the  ducts  of 
the  sexual  organs  which  emerge  here 
ape  transformed  nephridia.  Transformed 
nephridia  are  also  found  in  two  so-called  anal  glands,  which 
open  in  the  last  body  segment  (the  anal  segment  without  extremi- 
ties) near  the  anus.     These  glands  are  wanting  in  the  adult  female, 


Fig.  -294.— a  nephrldiiiiii  of  Peri- 
patm  EdwardfU  (after  Oafftron). 
tr,  Funnel ;  «j7,  loojied  canal,  or  ne- 
phridial duct ;  «6,  terminal  vesicle  of 
the  nephridiinn. 
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but  appear  temporarily  in  the  course  of  development.  It  has  also 
been  ontogenetically  proved  that  the  salivary  glands  are  the  trans- 
formed nephridia  of  the  segment  carrying  the  oral  papillse 
which  has  fUsed  with  the  head;  this  is  of  extreme  importance. 
Two  blindly  ending  canals  which  open  into  the  oral  cavity  near  the 
base  of  the  jaws  have  been  pointed  out  as  nephridia  of  the  jaw 
segment  reduced  to  their  ectodermal  portion. 

Respiratory  Organs. — It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  Peiipaifjs 
possesses  the  respiratory  organs  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Tracheotn, 
and  which  occur  only  in  them.  They  consist  of  long,  very  fine,  and 
thin  chitinous  tubes  filled  with  air  and  widely  dispersed  through  the 
body ;  in  Peripatxis  they  are  not  branched ;  they  emerge  united  into 
tufts  at  the  base  of  a  flask -shaped  depression  of  the  integument 
The  outer  aperture  of  such  a  depression  may  be  called,  as  in  the 
Tracheaia,  the  stigma.  In  P.  Edwardsii  the  stigmata  occur  in  great 
numbers  and  quite  irregularly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  In 
P,  cape7isi$,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  some  of  the  stigmata  show  a  definite 
arrangement,  viz.  in  longitudinal  rows — on  each  side  two,  one  dorsally 
and  one  ventrally.  The  stigmata  in  a  longitudinal  row  are,  however, 
more  numerous  than  the  pairs  of  legs. 

Leg  Glands  (coxal  glands)  and  Slime  Glands. — In  Perij)oiu.< 
capensiSj  in  both  sexes,  there  are  paired  glands  emerging  on  the  undor 
side  of  the  extremities,  and  only  wanting  in  the  first  pair  of  tnmk 
limbs.  Every  such  coxal  gland  consists  of  a  sac  lying  in  the  lateral 
division  of  the  body  cavity,  and  of  a  duct.  The  coxal  glands  of  the 
last  pair  of  feet  are  extraordinarily  long  in  the  male,  and  stretch  far 
forward  to  near  the  middle  of  the  body  (Fig.  293,  cd).  In  P.  Edwardm 
leg  glands  occur  only  in  the  males,  not  in  each  segment,  but  only  in  a 
certain  number  of  segments  lying  in  front  of  the  genital  segments : 
one,  two,  or  three  glands  may  occur  in  each  limb. 

There  are  two  largely -developed  thickly -branched  slime  glands 
(Fig.  293,  sd\  which  must  be  considered  as  transformed  leg  glands, 
reaching  far  back  into  the  body  cavity.  Their  ducts  run  forward  tn 
emerge  at  the  ends  of  the  oral  papillse.  When  the  animals  are 
irritated,  these  glands  forcibly  eject  a  secretion  consisting  of  a  tangle 
of  viscid  threads. 

Sexual  Organs. — The  sexes  are  separate.  The  best  known  sexual 
organs  are  those  of  P.  Edwardsii.  Those  of  other  species  seem  in  many 
points  to  be  differently  formed.  (1)  Female  sexual  apparatus  (Fig. 
295).  This  is  as  a  rule  paired.  The  two  lateral  halves,  however,  are 
connected  at  two  points  \  first,  where  the  ovaries  pass  into  the  uteH, 
and  second,  to  form  the  unpaired  terminal  division  (vagina)  leading  to 
the  exterior.  The  two  ovaries  are  imbedded  in  a  common  envelope 
of  connective  tissue,  and  suspended  to  the  pericardial  septum  in  the 
median  line  by  a  ligament  consisting  of  two  muscles.  They  lie  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  cavity.  They  are  continued  into  the  two 
uteri,  which,  close  to  the  ovary,  are  united  by  an  unpaired  portion ; 
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separating  again  and  winding  about  the  intestine,  they  run  first  for- 
wards then  outwards,  and  finally  backwards  towards  the  median  line, 
where  they  reunite  to  form  the  unpaired  vagina,  whose  outer  aperture 
lies  ventrally  between  the  penultimate  pair  of  legs.  Each  uterus 
has  in  the  part  nearest  the  ovaries  two  appendages,  a  receptaculum 
seminis  and  receptaculum  ovorum.  The  former  is  a  sac  opening  into 
the  uterus  by  means  of  two  canals  which  unite  at  their  mouths. 

This  peculiar  method  of  junction  of  the  receptaculum  seminis  and 
the  uterus  is  explained  by  ontogeny.     The  receptaculum  is  originally 


TiU 


Fig.  2t>5.— Female  sexual  organi  of 
an  older  embryo  of  Perlpatui  Bdwardiil 
(aft«r  Oaflh>II).  ?i,  Ovarliil  li^'ament;  oi\ 
ovarium  ;  ro,  funnel  portion  of  the  n*cei)ta. 
culiim  ovonim ;  r«,  receptaculum  seminis  ; 
M/,  uterus ;  ra,  vagina. 


Fio.  29<t.— Male  genital 
apparatus  of  an  adult  Peri- 
patus  Edwardsii  spread  out 
(after  Oalfron).  f,  Testis; 
r>,  Vfsicula  seniinalis ;  ii?,  vaa 
•lefereiiM ;  de,  ductus  ^acu- 
latorius. 


only  a  U-shaped  loop  of  the  uterus.  The  two  limbs  of  the  loops  unite 
at  a  later  stage  (Fig.  295,  rs\  fuse  together  at  their  ends,  and  open 
into  each  other,  the  partition  wall  disappearing.  The  limbs  of  the 
U-shaped  bend  thus  become  the  two  connecting  canals,  and  the  median 
piece  (the  bend  of  the  U)  becomes  the  sac  of  the  receptaculum  seminis. 
The  receptaculum  ovorum,  which  enters  the  part  of  the  uterus  lying 
between  the  ovary  and  receptaculum  seminis,  consists  of  a  funnel, 
which  enlarges  at  its  free  edge  into  a  blindly-closed  sac  of  connective 
tissue  filled  with  fertilised  eggs. 


Pcripalus  is  viviparous. 
VOL.  I 


Tlie  eggs  develop  in  the  uterus,  in  which  all  stages  of 
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development  are  met  with,  the  youngest  embryos  close  to  the  ovary,  the  oldest 
near  the  vagina.  The  younger  embryos  are  fastened  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
wall  of  the  utenis,  in  the  older  embryos  this  placenta-like  connection  ceases,  but 
they  lie  in  a  closed  sac  formed  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
utenis.  The  position  of  the  embryo  in  the  utenis  i-» 
externally  marked  by  constrictions  of  that  organ.  As 
the  embiyos  cannot  travel  along  the  utenis,  the  latter 
itself  grows  at  the  jmrt  nearest  to  the  receptaculuni 
seminis,  while  its  last  chamber  shortens  and  degener- 
ates ;  in  this  way  space  is  provided  for  the  attachment 
of  new  embryos  to  its  wall.  In  copulation,  which  pro- 
bably takes  place  only  once,  the  semen  enters?  the 
receptaculuni  seminis.  The  eggs  from  the  ovary  which 
have  reached  the  receptaculum  ovorum  pass  thence  into 
the  uterus. 


In  other  species  of  Feripatus  either  the 
receptaculum  seminis  or  the  receptaculum 
ovorum  may  be  wanting,  and  the  eggs,  which 
from  the  first  have  been  better  pro\'ided  %vith 
nutritive  yolk,  do  not  attach  themselves  to 
the  wall  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Male  grenital  apparatus  (Fig.  296). — 
This  is  paired,  ^^ith  the  exception  of  the  ter- 
minal portion,  which  opens  outwardly  at  the 
Fig.  297.— Part  of  a  uteruB  same  place  as  the  vagina  in  the  female.  Each 
of  PertpatM  Edwaxdaii.  longi-  ^f  ^'^^  t;wo  tubular  testes  is  continued  into  a 

tudiiml  .section  to  show  a  brood      .  _,  ,  .  _  i  .1  *  « 

cavity,  and  the  embrjo.(f)  con-  shoFt  vas  eflfepens,  which  opens  bke  a  funnel 
taiuediu  it  with  ita  placenta  (Q)),  into  a  veslcula  semlnalls.  From  this  again 
(after  v.  Kennel).  arises  a  fine  coiled  vas  deferens,  which,  united 

with  its  companion,  enters  a  long  coiled  terminal  portion,  the  tubular 
ductus  ejaculatorius.  In  the  proximal  part  of  the  latter  an  envelope 
of  complicated  stinicture  is  secreted  round  the  masses  of  spermatozoa, 
and  a  spermatophore  is  formed. 

Ontogeny. — The  development  of  Feripatus  Edwardsii  is  complicated  by  the 
attachment  of  the  embryos  to  the  uterus  wall,  the  latter  undergoing  considerable 
changes  and  forming  a  closed  brood  chamber  (Fig.  297)  round  each  embryo.  In 
the  case  of  each  embrj^o  an  umbilical  cord  and  placenta  are  formed,  ser^-ing  for  its 
nouiishment.  Attached  by  the  cord  the  embryo  projects  freely  into  the  broi>i 
chamber.  The  side  of  the  embryo  turned  away  from  the  navel  cord  (which  is  a 
process  of  the  dorsal  side  of  its  future  head)  becomes  the  ventral  side.  Around  the 
embryo  an  enveloi>e  yielded  by  itself  and  called  the  amnion  is  formed,  and  is  attache*  1 
to  the  inner  smface  of  the  uterus.  As  the  embryo  grows  older,  it  gradually  cnrU 
up  within  the  brood  cavity. 

In  Feripatus  aU  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  metamerically  or  Mgineait- 
aUy  repeated  (the  mesoderm  segments,  extremities,  nervous  system,  cozal  ^landa, 
etc.)  develop  and  differentiate  in  the  manner  oniversaUy  characteriatic  of  the 
segmented  animals,  i.e.  progressively  in  order  from  before  backwards. 

The  Mesoderm  is  differentiated  into  two  ventral  symmetrical  mesoderm  streaks, 
which  unite  posteriorly  (at  the  edge  of  the  blasto^wre)  in  a  median  zone,  and  in  tlii- 
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zone,  throughout  embryonic  development,  active  processes  of  growth  go  on.  Besides 
this  the  cell  material  of  the  two  mesoderm  streaks  themselves  increases  by  a  continuous 
process  of  division.  Segmental  caWties  appear  in  the  mesoderm  streaks  in  continuous 
succession  from  before  backward,  and  these  separate  into  mesoderm  segments  or 
mesoderm  sacs  with  walls,  which  are  at  first  unilaminar.  The  further  differentiation 
of  these  mesoderm  sacs  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  each  falls  into  three  cavities,  one 
of  which  becomes  the  nephridial  funnel  (Fig.  299,  A-C)  while  the  others  disappear  as 
distinct  cavities,  and  the  cell  material  of  their  walls  yields  the  mesodermal  jwr- 
tions  (endothelium,  muscles,  connective  tissue)  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  extremities. 
The  extremities  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  body  wall.    The  first  pair  of  rudimentary 


Fio.  298.— Embryo  of  Pertpatiu  Bdwardiil, 
with  growtlii  beginning  round  the  Jawg.    An. 

t^rior  end  of  the  body  from  the  ventral  side  (after 
V.  Kennel).  K  Jaws ;  p,  papillae,  embracing  the 
jaws  laterally ;  op,  oral  papillee  ;  ito,  nephridial 
aperture  of  the  segment  of  the  oral  papillaj. 


Fio.  299.— il,  B,  C,  DlagramB  to  eluoidate  the 
development  of  the  nephrldla  of  Perlpatus 
EdwardBli  (after  y.  Kennel).  Only  one  side  of 
the  body  is  represented  in  the  transverse  section. 
/,  //,  J/f,  The  three  divisions  into  which  each 
mesoderm  sac  falls  ;  //,  the  division  which  forms 
the  rudiment  of  the  funnel.  In  A  the  rudiment 
of  the  nephridial  canal  {nc)  has  appeared  as  an 
invagination  of  the  ectoderm,  in  B  it  has  united 
with  the  funnel  rudiment  (//) ;  m,  mesodenn  ;  lb, 
body  cavity ;  n,  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  nervous 
system ;  cf,  intestine. 


extremities,  after  the  antennae,  develop  into  the  jaws  ;  the  second  into  the  oral  i>apill» 
(Fig.  298).  The  two  segments  corresponding  with  them  fuse  with  the  primitive  head 
segment  to  form  the  later  secondary  head. 

The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  (stomodreum)  and  the  hind-gut  (proctodeum)  form 
by  invaginations  of  the  ectoderm  which  open  later  into  the  endodemial  mid-gut. 
The  buccal  cavity  arises  by  the  growing  up  of  a  rampart  round  the  oral  region,  and 
in  this  cavity  the  jaws  come  to  lie. 

^Miile  the  cozal  glands  (including  the  slime  glands),  which  proceed  exclusively 
from  ectodermal  invaginations,  are  clearly  dermal  glands,  the  nephridia  (and  the 
salivary  glands,  genital  ducts,  and  anal  glands,  which  are  homologous  with  them) 
arise  out  of  paired  rudiments.  The  funnel  comes,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
from  one  part  of  a  mesoderm  sac  and  only  later  becomes  connected  with  an  ectodermal 
invagination  which  yields  the  terminal  vesicle,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  whole  nephridial 
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duct  also,  however  long  and  coiled  it  may  be.     The  saliTary  glands  in  the  yoang 
recently  hatched  animal  still  function  as  nephridia  and  have  funnels  opening  towards 

the  body  cavity,  which  afterwards  close  but  are 
still  retained  in  the  adult  animal  as  vesicnlar 
api)endages.  Tlieir  nephridial  ducts  grow  out  f<ir 
beyond  the  funnels  to  form  blindly  ending  tulles 
IK)8teriorly.  Their  apertiues  approach  the  middle 
line  by  the  growing  up  of  the  oral  enclosure  and 
thus  reach  the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity.  A  ntrv 
median  invagination  of  the  integument  then  yields 
their  unpaired  duct.  The  genital  ducts  reyireseDt 
the  nephridia  of  the  penultimate  limb-beanng 
segment  and  develop  in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  300^. 
At  first  their  outer  apertures  lie  laterally,  and 
ai)art.  Later  they  approach  tlie  middle  line.  The 
uteri  in  the  female  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  male 
which  correspond  with  the  nephridial  canal  of  the 
typical  nephridia,  are  joined  by  a  new  me<lian 
unpaired  invagination  from  without,  and  from  this 
proceed,  in  the  male  the  ductus  ejaculatorius,  and 
in  the  female  the  vagina. 

The  brain  aud  longitudinal  nerve  tnmki  ari^r 
as  paired  thickenings  of  the  ectoderm,  which  ditfer* 
entiate  from  before  backward  and  separate  from 
the  ectoderm.  The  rudimentary  ganglia  of  the  jaw 
segment  fuse  at  a  later  stage  with  the  rudimentary 
ganglia  of  the  head  segment  to  form  the  brain. 


Fio.  SOO.—A,  B,  C,  Diagrammatlo 
representation  of  the  development 
of  the  female  sezual  apparatni  of 
Perlpatos  Edwardsil  in  transverse 
sections  (after  V.  Kennel),  ov,  Ovary, 
proceeding  from  the  median  portion 
of  the  mesoderm  sac :  ml^  that  part  of 
the  female  genital  apparatus  which 
corresponds  with  the  nephridial  fun- 
nel, and  from  which  proceed  chiefly 
the  receptaculum  ovorum  and  the 
piece  which  connects  the  uteri  with 
the  ovaries ;  r«,  paired  ectodermal  in- 
vaginations,  which  become  the  uterus. 
In  B  the  two  invaginations  have  ap- 
proached each  other  in  the  middle 
line,  and  in  C  at  this  ix)int  a  new 
uniwired  ectodennal  invagination  (m) 
has  appeared,  the  rudiment  of  the 
vagina ;  d,  intestine ;  n,  longitudinal 
trunks  of  the  nervous  system. 


The  Systematic  Poiltion  of  Peripatna. 

If  we  try  to  estimate  what  has  been  said  alM)ut 
the  organisation  and  development  of  this  animal 
from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  we  come  to  tie 
conclusion  that  Peripatus  imites  typical  Annulst&n 
characteristics  with  typical  Arthropodan  and  cjipe- 
cially  Tracheatan  characteristics.  The  following 
are  its  Annnlatan  characteristicB :  (1)  s^ment- 
ally  arranged  nephridia  of  the  type  of  the  ]rr- 
manent  tnmk  nephridia  of  Worms  ;  (2)  ■egmeoV 
ally  arranged  cozal  glands,  which  are  undoubt^ly 
homologous  with  the  Ghatopodan  setiptrooi 
glands ;  (3)  a  dermo-mnsonlar  tube,  which  mr>«t 


nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Hinidinm,  Tin 
truncated  form  of  the  extremities  and  the  structure  of  the  eye  are  less  significaut 
The  following  are  the  Arthropodan  and  es^^cially  Tracheatan  cfaaraoteristics  of  Frr- 
patu9:—{\)  the  respiratory  organs  develoiied  in  the  form  of  trachea  ;  (2)  the  doml 
heart  lying  in  a  pericardial  sinus  and  supplied  with  many  pairs  of  ostia,  aii^i 
the  lacunar  circulatory  system ;  (3)  the  transformation  of  extremities  into  montb 
parts  (jaws) ;  (4)  the  specific  form  of  the  salirary  glands. 

The  nervous  system  deviates  in  a  characteristic  way  from  the  somewhat  simiUr 
nervous  system  of  the  AnniUctta  and  of  the  Arthropodan  by  the  lateral  |)06ition  of  th 
ventral  longitudinal  trunks,  the  slight  development  of  the  ganglia,  and  the  Ian? 
number  of  transverse  commissures  in  each  segment.     The  nervous  system  ofPeripatai 
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is  a  ladder  nervous  system,  which  shows  striking  similarity  with  that  of  the  Amphi- 
neura,  Phtcophoraf  and  Zeugobranchia  among  the  Mollusca,  and  that  of  certain  Platodes 
and  yemertina.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  ladder  nervous  system  of 
Peripatus  is  homologous  with  the  brain  and  ventral  cord  of  the  Annulata  and 
Arthropoda,  Its  specifically  deviating  form  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways  :  (1)  The 
ladder  nervous  system  of  Peripatus  has  arisen  out  of  a  typical  ventral  cord  by  the 
moving  apart  of  its  symmetrical  halves  and  the  increase  of  the  transverse  commissures  ; 
(2)  in  contrast  with  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Annulata  it  represents  a  more  primitive 
condition.  The  latter  view  seems  to  us  the  more  plausible,  since  we  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Annulata  itself  proceeded  from  a  ladder-like 
nervous  system  by  the  moving  together  of  the  longitudinal  trunks  towards  the  ventral 
middle  line.  Peripatus,  according  to  this  view^,  would  be  related  only  to  the  typically 
segmented  racial  form  of  the  Annulata,  The  fact  is  perhaps  not  without  significance 
that  the  Phyllopoda  also  (which  are  held  to  stand  nearest  of  all  the  living  Cru^stacea 
to  the  racial  form)  possess  a  ladder-like  nervous  system.  The  large  number  of  trans- 
verse commissures  in  each  segment  must  be  a  secondary  condition.  In  a  few 
Annxdata  we  find  more  than  one  transverse  commissure,  also  probably  as  a  secondary 
condition  ;  the  same  is  also  the  case  in  the  Phyllopoda, 

The  tracheiB  of  Peripatus  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  dermal  glanda  transformed 
by  adaptation  to  life  on  land,  glands  similar  to  those  long  mostly  unicellular  dermal 
glands  which  in  certain  Hirudinea  and  many  Tur^laria  spread  far  through  the 
body  parenchyma. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Comparative  Anatomy  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  proved  that  the  salivary  glands  and  genital  ducts  are  transformed  nephridia, 
helping  us  as  it  does  to  understand  the  mori)hological  significance  of  these  organs  in 
the  Trachcata.  No  less  imi)ortant  is  the  almost  certain  proof  that  the  slime  and 
coxal  glands  are  homologous,  and  that  these  dermal  glands  are  homologous  with 
the  setiparons  glands  of  the  Annulata,  especially  with  reference  to  similar  glands 
in  the  Trackeata, 

It  cannot  be  certainly  proved  that  the  antennae,  jaws,  and  oral  papills  of  Peripatus 
correspond  with  the  antennae  mandibles,  and  one  pair  of  maxillae  of  the  TracJieata, 

Single  genus :  Peripatus.  Animals  avoiding  light,  and  living  on  land  in  damp 
places,  imder  the  bark  of  old  trees,  under  stones,  etc.  P.  ca2)cnsis :  on  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  P.  Edwardsii :  Venezuela  ;  related 
si>ecles  in  Trinidad.     P.  Xovoi  Zealandioe  ;  P.  Leuckartii :  Australia. 
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Class  II.  Anteimata. 

Systenuttie  BeTiew. 

Sub.Class  I.  Myriapoda.    UlUipedei. 

Trunk  homonomously  segmented,  segments  usually  numerous,  of  nearly  equal 
size,  and,  except  the  last,  provided  with  feet.  Without  compound  eyes.  With 
numerous  ocelli. 

Order  1.  Symphyla. 

With  not  more  than  12  leg-bearing  trunk  segments.  One  pair  of  branched 
trachese,  whose  stigmata  lie  in  the  head.  Uni)aired  genital  aperture  in  the  4th 
segment.     Scolopcndrella  (Fig.  301,  p.  444). 

Order  2.  Chilopoda. 

Body  more  or  less  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  Each  body  ring  carries  only  one 
pair  of  limbs  and  answers  to  a  segment.  The  two  pairs  of  maxillse  are  separate. 
The  first  pair  of  trunk  feet  moved  on  to  the  head  as  maxillipedes  with  poison  glands 
emerging  on  the  terminal  claw.  Unpaired  genital  aperture  on  the  penultimate 
segment.  Fam.  SciUigencUe :  with  compound  eyes.  Trunk  consists  of  15  leg-bearing 
segments.  Scutigera.  Fam.  Lithohiidce  :  trunk  consists  of  15  leg-bearing  segmentcsw 
No  compound  eyes,  but  ocelli.  Lithobius  (Fig.  323,  p.  464),  Henicops,  Fam. 
ScolopeTidridoR :  with  21  or  23  leg-bearing  trunk  segments  (the  maxillipedal  segment 
not  included).  Body  elongated.  ScoiopcTidra,  Cryptops,  Fam.  OeophUidx :  body 
very  long,  with  81-173  leg-bearing  trunk  segments.     Otophilus,  ffimaiUarium, 

Order  3.  Diplopoda  (Chilognatha). 

Body  mostly  arched.  From  the  5th  segment  onwards  each  ring  has  2  paii-s  of 
legs  and  thus  corresponds  with  a  double  segment.  The  two  pairs  of  maxilbe  are 
fused  to  form  the  so-called  gnathochilarium.  Without  maxillipedes.  Paired  genital 
apertiu-es  between  the  2d  and  3d  pairs  of  legs.  The  legs  of  the  7th  ring  in  the  male 
are  changed  into  copulatoiy  organs.  Fam.  Polyxenidoc  :  15  pairs  of  feet.  Gnatho- 
chilarium rudimentary.  Copulatory  feet  wanting.  Polyxejvus.  Fam.  Glomeridre: 
11-14  rings.  GloTneris,  Fam.  Polydesmidce  :  without  eyes.  19-20  trunk  rings,  29- 
31  pairs  of  feet.  PolydesmuSy  Bradiydesmus,  Fam.  Ckordeumidw :  80  trunk  rings, 
45-50  pairs  of  feet.  Atraclosoina,  CraspcdoaoiryXy  CJiordeuma.  Fam.  LysicpeUdiiUr  i 
number  of  rings  large,  indefinite.  Lysiopcialum.  Fam.  ItUidoe :  30-70  or  more 
rings.  lulics,  Fam.  Polyzonidcc :  gnathochilarium  reduced.  Number  of  the  rings 
inconstant,  30-100  or  more.    Polyzonium. 

Order  4.  Panropoda. 

Feeler  with  several  flagella.  Only  one  pair  of  weakly  developed  maxill«.  10 
tmnk  segments.  9  pairs  of  legs.  Tracheae  as  yet  not  discovered.  Genital  apertures 
at  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  legs.     Pauropus. 

Sub-Class  II.  Hexapoda.    Insecta. 

Trunk  heteronomously  segmented  ;  the  almost  constant  number  of  segments  of 
unequal  size,  the  body  is  divided  into  head,  thorax  of  3  segments,  and  hind  body  of 
10  segments.  Each  of  the  3  thoracic  segments  has  a  pair  of  legs.  Abdomen  limbless. 
Compoimd  eyes  as  well  as  ocelli  almost  always  present.  Apertures  of  the  sexnal 
organs  always  at  the  end  of  the  hind  body. 
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Legion  I.  Apterygota. 

Without  wings.  With  rudiments  of  abdominal  limbs,  at  least  in  the  Thysanura. 
Witliout  metamoqihosis. 

Order  1.  ThyBamira. 

With  10  abdominal  segments  and  2-3  jointed  bristle-shaped  api>endages  (cerci)  on 
the  anal  segment.  Com]X)und  eyes  and  ocelli  may  be  present  or  absent.  M(vchiUs, 
Lfpisuia,  Xicoletidj  Campvilca  (Fig.  302,  p.  444),  lapyx. 

Order  2.  Collembola. 

With  6  abdominal  segments  or  fewer.  Nearly  always  a  springing  fork  at  the  end 
of  the  hind-body.  Without  compound  eyes.  Occasionally  with  ocelli.  Sminthurus, 
Pufluray  Jsoioma^  Mncrotonia, 

Legion  IL  Pterygota. 

With  a  pair  of  wings  on  both  the  2d  and  3d  thoracic  segments.  There  are 
uni^inged  forms,  which,  however,  are  descended  from  winged  ancestors. 

Order  1.  Dermaptera  (Forficnlida),  Earwigs. 

Insects  with  gradual  metamorphosis,  and  with  biting  mouth  parts.  The  last 
abdominal  segment  has  unjointed  appendages  (cerci),  which  form  a  pincer.  Fore-wings 
short,  changed  into  homy  wing  covers.  Hind-wings  large,  delicate  skinned,  fan- 
shaped,  can  be  folded  longitudinally  and  transversely.  Paired  genital  apertures,  of 
which  one  may  be  nidimentary.     Forficula^  Lahidura. 

Older  2.  Orthoptera. 

Insects  with  gradual  metamorphosis,  with  biting  mouth  parts  ;  with  2  pairs 
of  membranous  or  ])archment-like  wings,  sometimes  wanting.  Fore-"wing  generally 
shorter  and  more  chitinous  than  the  hind-wing.  Variously  shaped  cerci  on  the  hind 
body.  SeJcual  ai)€rtures  unjjaired.  Enibidcv^  Blattidcc  (cockroaches :  Periplancta, 
Blatta).  Mantidaa  (Mantis,  ])raying  insect).  Fhasmidcc  (stick  or  spectre  insects, 
Banllus,  Phasma^  Phyllium),  SaltcUariUf  including  the  3  families,  Acridiidcc 
(gras5shopi>ers :  Acridium,  (EdijHKiaj  Mecostfthus^  StenoholhniSf  Tcttir^  etc.);  Lonistidoc 
{LocusUty  Thamnotrizony  Plaiydcis,  Dccticus)  ;  and  Gryllidm  {Gi-yllus^  Gnjllotalpa, 
Myrmccoph  ila ). 

Order  3.  Ephemerid». 

Insects  with  incomplete  nietamorf>hosis.  Mouth  parts  somewhat  reduced,  of 
the  biting  type.  Hind -wing  small  or  wanting,  fore -wing  large,  vdngs  finely 
membranous.  Hind  body  with  3  (rarely  2)  long  cerci.  Paired  genital  ducts, 
emerging  separately.  Larvre  ajmeustic,  Thysitnurn-likej  with  tracheal  gills,  and  with 
biting  mouth  parts,  live  in  water.     Eph^mcra^  Palingenia^  Chloe, 

Order  4.  Odonata  (LibellulidflB). 

Insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis,  and  with  biting  mouth  parts.  Hind 
IxKly  with  2  unjointed  anal  processes.  Both  pairs  of  wings  are  large,  and  glass-like, 
with  a  rich  net\i'ork  of  veins.  Thoracic  legs  moved  fom-ard.  Larvae  in  water  with 
various  sorts  of  tracheal  gills,  apneustic.    Libelhiht,  ^schna^  CalopicryXf  Agrion^  etc. 
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Orders.  Plecopteni  (PerUria). 

Insects  with  incomplete  or  gradual  metamoqihosis,  with  luting  month  |«rts 
Hind  body  generally  with  2  long  cerci.  Both  pairs  of  wings  large,  veins  fonniiit: 
large  meshes,  the  hinder  pair  often  broader  than  the  front  pair,  and  i«rtly  folcUlle. 
The  Thysanura-hke  larvae  live  in  water,  with  tracheal  gills,  apneustic.  The  tracheal 
gills  often  persist  in  the  imago.     Pcrla  (Fig.  317,  p.  456),  Xemura, 

Order  6.  Ck>TrodentU. 

Insects  without,  or  with  gi-adual  metamorphosis,  with  biting  month  part<. 
Wings  often  wanting.  In  the  TcnniUs  they  are  finely  membranous,  and  in  the 
sexual  animals  deciduous.  They  are  wanting  in  the  workei-s.  Some  Fsocidce  and  the 
Mallophaga  are  wingless.  The  com{K)und  eyes  are  wanting  in  the  McUlophaga,  TI.e 
wings  of  the  winged  Psocidcc  ara  glassy,  areolate,  and  like  those  of  the  Hifnini- 
opicra.  Young  forms  Tliysanura-Xik^^.  Tennituiic  (white  ants,  which  form  communitiw. 
TenneSj  Calotermes)^  Psocuiw  {Troctrs,  PsocicSy  book  lice  ;  Mallophaga,  parasites  fettl- 
ing on  the  fur  of  animals  or  feathers  of  birds  ;  Trichockdcs,  Pkilaplcnt^,  bird  lice ; 
Liotheum). 

Order  7.  Thysanoptera  sive  Physopoda. 

Insects  with  gradual  metamor]>hosis,  the  larval  form  very  like  the  imaginal.  Hie 
last  larval  stage  goes  without  food.  Sucking  mouth  jiarts.  The  claws  of  the  short 
feet  with  the  adhering  lobes  of  the  tarsus  changed  into  a  protrusible  vesicular 
apparatus.  Wings  very  narrow,  with  reduced  veining,  with  long  fringed  edgi-N 
often  wanting  or  rudimentary.  Only  8  or  4  pairs  of  stigmata,  one  or  2  on  the  thorax, 
one  on  the  first  and  one  on  the  eighth  ring  of  the  hind  body.  Nervous  system  con- 
centrated.    Thrips, 

Order  8.  Bhyncfaota. 

Insects  with  gradual  metamorphosis  (in  the  males  of  the  Coccida:  complete  meta- 
morphosis). Mouth  iwrts  form  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking. 
Compound  eyes  are  wanting  in  the  i)arasitic  Rhynchota. 

Sub-Order  1.  Phytophthires. 

With  two  pairs  of  membranous  wings.  Generally  wanting  in  the  female.  The 
Coecidee  have  only  fore-wings,  the  hind-wings  being  changed  into  halteres.  Fam. 
Psyllidoi :  with  2  pairs  of  wings  (fore-wings  i>archment-like) ;  Payllay  Livia.  Fam. 
Aphidm  :  with  2  pairs  of  membranous  wings,  generally  wanting  in  the  female ;  Aph^ 
Chermrs^  Schizoiicuray  Phylloxera,  Fam.  :  CoceidcCy  scale  insects  ;  Coccus,  LecanUi<,u 
Aspidiotiis. 

Sub-Order  2.  Pedi<mlid»  (Aptera),  Lioe. 
Without  facet  eyes  and  without  wings.     Pcdictdus,  Hcematopinus,  Phthirius. 

Sub-Order  3.  Heteroptera  [Hemiptera),  Bugs. 

Four  wings  (seldom  wanting).  The  anterior  horny  wing-covers  are  membranous  at 
their  points.  Hind-wings  membranous.  Gcocores  (land  bugs :  ffydramdra,  Eah>- 
batcSf  PeiUatoma^  CoreuSf  Corizus,  Alydus,  PyiThocoris,  Lygaeus,  Miris,  Capsus, 
AcaiUhia  [bed-bugs],  Rcduviis,  etc.)  Hydrocores  (water -bugs:  Kepa,  Ranatro, 
Kaivcoris,  Corixa,  Notonecta^  etc.) 
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Sub-Order  4.  Homoptora. 

Fore-and  hind-wings  similar  in  shape  and  membranous,  but  the  fore-wings  are 
always  somewhat  harder.  Cicada^  Fulgora,  Pseiaiopha^ia,  Centrotus,  Aphrophora, 
Tfttigonia^  Ledra,  etc. 

Order  9.  Nenroptera. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  and  biting  mouth   parts.  2  pairs  of 

membranous    glassy   wings,  closely    reticulate.      Fam.   Mcgaloptera:  Myrnieleony 

Mantispay  HettierobiuSj  Chrysojia,      Fam.   Sialidcc  :   larvae   mostly  in  water,  with 
tracheal  gills.     Sialis,  CorydaHs^  Raphidia, 

Oi-der  10.  Panorpata. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  and  biting  mouth  parts.  2  pairs  of  narrow 
membranous  wings,  widely  reticulate.  Larvae  catterpi^lar-like.  Pancrpa^  BittacuSf 
Borcus  (wings  rudimentary). 

Order  11.  Triehoptera  (Phzyganida),  Caddis-flies. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis.  Mandibles  rudimentary.  Maxillae  form 
a  membranous  blunt  proboscis.  Body  mostly  hairy,  less  frequently  scaly.  Hind- 
wings  generally  larger  than  the  fore-^ings,  folding  like  a  fan.  The  larvae,  which 
resemble  those  of  cockchafers,  live  in  tubes  or  cases  chiefly  in  the  water,  have 
tracheal  gills,  and  are  apneustic.  Pkryganea,  LimnophihiSf  BalcsuSy  Uydropsychc^ 
Mi/stacidcSf  etc. 

Order  12.  Siphonaptera  sive  Aphaniptera,  Fleas. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis,  with  2)iercing  and  sucking  mouth  parts. 
Xo  wings.     No  facet  eyes.     Parasites.     Pulcx,  Saixopsylla,  Ceratopsylhis. 

Order  13.   Coleoptera,  Beetlei. 

Insects  t^dth  complete  metamorphosis  and  biting  mouth  i)arts.  Fore-wings  as 
homy  wing  cases  (elytra).  Hind-wings  membranous,  can  fold  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally, serve  exclusively  for  flight.  Larvae  variously  shaped,  often  Thysanura-\\k% 
occasionally  like  the  cockchafer  larvae,  seldom  limbless  {Curculionidce),  with  biting 
mouth  parts.     Several  thousand  genera  with  over  80,000  species. 

Sub-Order  1.  Cryptotetramera. 

The  tarsi  are  four -jointed,  one  joint  being  rudimentary.  Fam.  Coccinellidcc, 
Endomychidm. 

Sub-Order  2.    Cryptopentamera. 

Tarsi  five -jointed,  one  joint  being  reduced  and  hidden.  Fam.  Chrysonielidxc, 
Cerambycidm,  Curculionidce,  Bostrychitlec,  etc. 

Sub -Order  8.   Heteromera. 

Tarsi  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  five-jointed,  those  of  the  posterior  pairs 
four -jointed.  Fam.  Meloidcc  (Cantharida),  Kfiipiph^yrida,,  TenebrionidoCj  (Edemcridce, 
CistclidWt  etc. 
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Sub-Order.  4.  Pentamera. 

Tarsi  as  a  rule  five-jointed  in  all  legs.  Fam.  Xylaphag€t,  Malacodermaia,  ElaU- 
ridic,  BuprestidWf  Lamelliooraia,  Silphidce,  PselaphidWy  Staphylinidos,  ffydrcphilidce, 
DyiiscidXt  Carabidw,  Cicindelida!,  etc. 

Order  14.   Lepidoptera. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  and  sucking  mouth  parts,  forming  a  pro- 
boscis which  can  generally  be  curled  up.  Body  covered  with  scales.  Both  pairs  of 
wings  similar,  membranous,  covered  with  scales,  rarely  foldable.  Hind-wings 
generally  somewhat  smaller  than  fore-wings.  The  larvae  are  caterpillars,  with  anal 
feet,  with  biting  mouth  parts,  rarely  {Micropteryx)  footless. 

Sub-Order  1.  Microlepidoptera. 
Fam.  PteropkoridcOf  Tineldxz,  Pyralidcef  Tortricidte. 

Sub-Order  2.  GeometriiUL 
Fam.  Phytoindridce,  Dendrmnctridcc. 

Sub-Order  3.  Noctidna. 
Fam.  Ophiitsidce,  Plu^iadcCj  Agrotidm,  Cuculliadce^  Aeronydida,  etc. 

Sub-Order  4.    Bombycina. 

Fam.  BonibycidoRy  Satuniidce,  Psychidce,  Zygccnidce,  Cossidce,  Liparidce,  Eupn- 
piadcKf  Notodontidce, 

Sub- Order  5.  Sphixigina. 

Fam.  SmadcCy  SphingitUe, 

Sub-Order  6.  Bhopalooera. 
Fam.  ffeaperulcCy  LyctcnidcCj  Satyridce^  NymphaUdcCi  ffeliconiidte,  EquUidte. 

Order  15.  Hymenoptera. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis,  with  mandibles  adapted  for  biting  and 
maxillse  generally  adapted  for  sucking.  Usually  4  membranous,  transparent,  slightly 
veined  wings.  Various  sorts  of  caterpillars — those  of  the  Tenthredmid<jc  and  (><?■ 
ceridcp  are  footless,  i.c.  maggot-like. 

Sub-Order  1.  Terebrantia. 

Female  with  ovipositor  (borer  or  tube).  Fam.  Tenthredinidcef  Uroeeridcs,  Cpii- 
pid<e  (gall  flies).  The  larvje  of  the  Pteromalidoif  BraconidoCy  IchneutnonidaSt  EvaniadiC, 
are  generally  parasitic  in  the  larvae  of  other  insects. 

Sub-Order  2.  Acoleata. 

Female  with  poison  sting  and  poison  glands.  Fam.  Formicidce  (ants),  FossorU^ 
(sand  wasps),  Vespidm  (social  wasps),  Apidce  (bees). 
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Order  16.  Diptera. 

Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis,  with  sucking  and  sometimes  also  piercing 
mouth  parts.  Fore-wings  membranous,  transparent.  Hind-wings  transformed  into 
halteres.     Larvse  maggot-shaped  (without  legs),  with  or  without  head. 

Sub-Order  1.  PnpipAra. 

Viviparous.  The  larvae  are  bom  shortly  before  entering  the  pupal  state. 
Parasites.    Wings  often  rudimentary.     MclophaffuSf  Braula,  Nydcribia, 

Sub-Order  2.  Brftchyeera,  Fliei. 

Feelers  short,  generally  three -jointed.  Many  families:  Muscidce^  Concpida, 
0(Mrid<!tf  SyrphidWf  Empid<€,  Asilidcey  Bomhyliidit,  Tfurcvidte,  Tabanidce,  Leptidce, 
Xylophoffid^Py  Strati&tnyida. 

Sub-Order  3.  Nemocera  (TipnlarU),  Gnati. 

Feelers  long,  many -jointed,  in  the  male  often  plumose.  Fam.  Bibionida, 
Fttngieolcc,  NoduiforvicSf  Caliciforines,  CuUcida:,  GalUcola:^  Limnohiidm, 

Of  the  above  enumerated  orders  that  of  the  Dermaptera  \a  usually  placed  as  a 
family  of  the  Orthoptcrou  The  EphcmeridiV,  OdonaUx^  Plecopteray  CorroderUia^  and 
ThyscmopUra  are  often  united  into  the  otder  of  the  Pse\uioiicuropt4ira^  and  the 
Panorpata  incorporated  with  the  Neuroptera. 


I.  Outer  Orsranlsation.^ 

A.  The  Body. 

Hyriapoda. 

The  body  consists  of  a  head  and  a  large  number  of  uniform  trunk 
segments,  the  anterior  3  of  which  correspond  with  the  3  thoracic 
segments  of  the  Hexapoda  (Insecta).  The  head  has  almost  certainly 
arisen  from  at  least  4  fused  segments. 

Sjrmphyla  (Scolopendrella). — The  trunk  in  this  division,  which 
probably  stands  nearest  to  the  common  racial  form  of  the  Myriapoda 
and  Hexapoda^  consists  of  12  distinct  leg-bearing  segments,  and  an 
anal  segment  with  2  processes  which  may  be  described  as  spinning 
stylets  (Fig.  301).  Two  feelers,  which  lie  in  front  of  these  spinning 
processes,  are  perhaps  transformed  legs,  and  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  13th  pre-anal  segment.  If  so,  the  whole  number  of  trunk  segments 
would  be  13  or  14,  and  would  then  almost  exactly  correspond  with 
the  original  number  of  segments  in  the  Hexapodan  trunk,  in  which 
the  thorax  has  3  and  the  abdomen  10  (perhaps  11)  segments.     The 

^  This  representation  of  the  outer  organisation  can  only  be  of  the  most  general  char- 
acter. For  details,  which  are  of  great  zoological  importance,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  systematic  works  on  Entomology. 
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Pauropoda  have  the  smaller  number  of  10  trunk  segments  (including 
the  anal  segment).  In  the  Chilopoda  (Fig.  323,  p.  464)  and  Diplopodn 
the  number  of  trunk  segments  is  larger  and  often  very  considerable  (in 
Himantarium  there  are  as  many  as  173).  It  is  possible  that  this  large 
number  of  segments  is  not  an  original  peculiarity  of  the  Chthpoda  and 


Fio.  801.— SoolopandreUa  immaoulata 
(after  Latiel). 


Fio.  302.— Oampodaa  itapbyUans,  withoat 
the  sets  and  liairs  (after  Lubbock). 


Diplopoda,  but  secondarily  acquired,  as  in  the  serpents.  In  the 
Diplopoda  only  the  4  or  5  anterior  trunk  rings  represent  single 
segments,  each  subsequent  ring  is  a  double  segrment. 


Hexapoda. 

The  body  of  the  Hexapoda  falls  typically  into  3  parts  quite  distinct 
from  each  other :  head,  thorax,  and  hind  body  (abdomen).  The  un 
segmented  head  probably  originally  consisted  of  4  segments.  The 
thorax  is  composed  of  3  segments:  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and 
metathorax,  answering  to  the  3  anterior  trunk  segments  of  the 
Myriapoda,  The  typical  number  of  segments  of  the  hind-body  is  10  or 
11.  The  thorax  and  the  abdomen  together  form  the  trunk,  which 
may   be   compared  with   the   tnmk  of  the  Symphyla,     Among  the 
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Apterygota  the  Tkysanura  possess  10  abdominal  segments,  and  the 
CoUemixfla  a  varying  number,  but  always  less  than  10.  In  the  Pterygota 
the  number  of  abdominal  segments  in  the  adult  animals  varies,  and  is 
generally  less  than  10.  This  diminution  is  caused  by  the  fusing  of  those 
segments  which  are  connected  with  the  genital  apparatus  and  lie  in 
front  of  the  last,  and  secondly  by  the  fusing  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
segments  (usually  only  the  first)  with  the  thorax.  On  the  other  hand 
in  a  few  insects  (Macrolepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Rhynchota)  the  last 
(3d)  thoracic  segment  is  joined  with  the  abdomen. 


B.  The  Limbs. 

The  limbs  of  the  Insectu  consist  of  single  rows  of  joints.  We 
distinguish  the  limbs  of  the  head  from  those  of  the  trunk.  It  is 
certain  that  each  trunk  segment  was  originally  provided  with  a  pair  of 
limbs  (as  is  now  the  case  in  Peripatus  and  the  Myrutpodii),  In  the 
Hexapoda^  however,  only  the  limbs  of  the  3  anterior  trunk  segments, 
i.e.  of  the  thorax,  have  been  retained. 


1.  The  Limbs  of  the  Head. 

There  are,  typically,  4  pairs  of  cephalic  appendages,  which  are 
called,  in  the  order  from  before  backward,  the  AntennsB  (feelers) 
Mandibles,  anterior  and  posterior  MaxillSB. 

Com  [taring  these  cephalic  limbs  with  the  analogous  limbs  of  the  Crustacea^  we 
see  that  in  the  Myriapoda  and  InsecUi  one  pair  of  antennae  is  wanting. 

The  cephalic  limbs  themselves  are  divided  into  2  groups,  the 
feelers,  and  the  oral  limbs  or  mouth  parts  (mandibles  and  maxillae). 

The  feelers  (antennsB)  of  the  Mymipoda  and  Hempoda  are  always 
found  in  one  single  pair,  and  are  pre-oral,  springing  from  the  forehead  ; 
they  are  long  and  slender,  many  jointed,  very  variously  formed  in 
details,  and  yery  often  different  in  the  two  sexes.  They  are  organs  of 
touch,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  olfactory  organs.  They  are 
innervated  from  the  brain. 

The  oral  limbs  (mouth  parts)  vary  extraordinarily  in  form, 
according  to  the  special  functions  to  which  they  are  adapted,  these 
functions  being  chewing,  triturating,  biting,  sucking,  and  piercing,  etc. 
The  tracing  back  of  all  these  variously  transformed  mouth  parts  of 
the  Hempoda  to  3  pairs  of  oral  limbs  (mandibles,  and  anterior  and 
posterior  maxillae)  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  comparative 
anatomy.  We  can  only  take  into  consideration  the  principal  forms  of 
these  oral  limbs.  The  mouth  parts  of  the  Orthoptei'a  form  the  best 
starting-point  in  our  re>new,  because  in  them  the  composition  of  the 
lower  Up  (labium)  of  2  lateral  pieces  (posterior  maxillae)  is  most 
e>ddent     The  whole  apparatus  (Fig.  303)  is  as  follows. 
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1.  The  upper  lip  (labrum  Ibr)  is  an  unpaired  piece  which  covers 
the  oral  aperture  in  front  and  from  above,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  limbs. 

2.  The  Mandibles  (upper  jaws,  md)  consist  on  each  side  of  a 
powerful  but  unsegmented  masticatory  plate  with  toothed  edge. 

3.  The  anterior  maxillsB  (lower  jaw).  Each  of  these  2  maxillae 
consists  of  a  2-jointed  basal  portion  (rnx^),  which  carries  first  a 
5-jointed  feeler   {prn,   palpus    maxillaris),   and   second,    2    imjointed 


Fig.  303.— Mouth  parts  of  Blatta  (Orthopten,  after  Savlgny).  Ibr,  LAbrum  (upper  lip) :  :vj' 
mandible;  mxi,  anterior  pair  of  maxillse;  mx-^,  posterior  jwir  of  niaxillae slower  lip  (labium);  si, 
stipes  (stem) ;  m,  mentum ;  *m,  submeutum  ;  mi  and  tm,  mala  interna  and  externa,  inner  and  out?: 
ridges  of  the  lat  and  2d  pairs  of  maxillse ;  ptn^  palpus  maxillaris,  feeler  of  the  anterior  maxilUe ;  ,i~ 
palpus  labialis,  feeler  of  the  posterior  niaxill*. 


masticatory  ridges,  one  outer  (inCy  mala  externa)  and  one  inner  (ml 
mala  interna). 

4.  The  posterior  maxillae  together  form  the  lower  lip  (labium,  nvA 
Each  posterior  maxilla  consists  of  the  same  parts  as  the  anterior 
maxillae  (basal  part,  S-jointed  feeler  pi,  outer  and  inner  masticatory 
ridges  rne  and  mi),  but  the  2  basal  parts  on  each  side  have  grown 
together  behind  and  below  the  mouth  in  the  middle  line. 

These  mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  biting  and  chewing. 

'  We  shall  now  describe  the  most  important  modifications  of  the  above  type  iu 
systematic  order. 
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Myriapoda. 

Symphyla. — Mouth  parts  for  chewing.  Upper  lip,  mandibles^  and  1  pair  of 
maxillae  with  only  1  masticatory  ridge  and  rudimentary  feeler.  Tlie  Paitropoda 
have  similar  mouth  parts  also  weakly 

developed.    The  mouth  parts  of  both  ^  y^^  ^ 

groups  require  further  investigation. 

Chilopoda  (Fig.  304).— The  mouth 
I)arts»  apart  from  the  upper  lip  and 
the  hypopharynx  which  belongs  to 
the  lower  oesophageal  wall,  consist  of 
the  typical  limbs,  mandibles,  anterior 
and  posterior  maxillie.  The  anterior 
I»air  of  maxilhe  has  well  developed 
masticatory  ridges,  but  has  no  feeler 
or  only  a  rudimentary  one.  The 
feelers  are  well  develojjed  on  the  2d 
I»air  of  maxUlse,  but  the  masticatory 
ridges  are  wanting.  The  basal  por- 
tionsof  these  maxiUas  are  somettoes  ^/"^ ^T-^TJlI!  '"^m,^'^:' r.^'^L^^^u 

below  aft«r  removal  of  the  niaxillipedea  (after  Latxal). 

separate,  sometimes  fused.  ^  Antenna ;  $k,  frontal  portion  of  the  ceplialic  shield ; 

DiplqfKXla. — ^The  mouth  l)arts  are  oc,  grouped  ocelli ;  pi,  f»*eler  of  lower  lip  or  of  the  2d 

here  complicated  and  difficult  to  ex-  pair  of  inaxlllte ;  stl,  stems  of  the  same  ftised  in  the 

plain.      The    powerful   upper  jaw  is  middle  line ;  »(in,  stems  of  Ist  pair  of  maxilla.;  m.,  mi. 

f  11        J   u      A.      1  T      /       *i-  outer  and  inner  ridges  of  the  same, 

followed  by  the  lower  up  (gnatho- 

chilarium,  Fig.  305).     This  lower  lip  is  said  by  some  observers  to  consbt  of  only 
1  \^ii  of  maxillae.     Others  explain  the  pieces  represented  in  the  figure  in  such  a  way 

that  the  paired  halves  of  the  middle 
piece,  each  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  masticatory  ridge,  correspond  with 
the  stem  pieces  of  the  posterior 
maxillae  (lower  lip),  and  the  2  lateral 
pieces  each  provided  with  2  masti- 
catory ridges  with  the  stem  portions 
of  the  anterior  maxillae,  the  palps 
being  absent.  Although  this  last 
view,  which  rests  upon  analogous 
modification  of  the  2  pairs  of  maxillae 
in  certain  beetle  larvae  {Elateridcc), 
is  preferable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  comparative  anatomy,  it  is  not 
yet  quite  certainly  established.  The 
developmental  history,  as  far  as  it  is 
as  yet  known,  seems  rather  to  support 
the  first  view,  since  the  mandibles 
and  the  gnatliochilarium  of  the 
Diphpoda  are  said  to  come  from  the 
rudiments  of  2  pairs  of  feet.  A  com- 
parison of  the  mouth  parts  of  the 
Myriapoda  on  a  new  ontogenetic 
basis  is  urgently  needed. 


J-^--' 


m.^ 


...c\r\ 
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Fig.  305.— The  GnathoohUariom  of  Lytiopetalom 
carinatum  (Diplopoda,  aaer  v.  Bath),  nurj,  Stem  of 
the  anterior ;  wixo,  of  the  posterior  maxilhe  (?) ;  me  an<l 
wi,  outer  and  inner  masticatory  ritlKfs  of  the  anterior 
"axillae ;  m,  masticatory  ridge  of  the  posterior  maxilhe 
(lower  lip). 


Hexapoda. 
Aptexygota. — The  mouth  parts  of  the  Apterj^gota  are  adapted  for  mastication 
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and  agi'ee  in  all  essential  i)oints  with  the  Orthopterau  tyi)e  above  described.    Tie 
composition  of  the  lower  lip  out  of  2  maxillae  is  especially  clearly  shoi^vn  in  the 

.^  ApUra,     Both  pairs  of  maxilhe  posses 

§\  well  developed  palps. 

-«?c  Pterygota. — The  mouth  parts  of  the 

Orthoptera  were  described  and  illustrat<:'i 
above.  As,  however,  the  mouth  part< 
of  other  orders  of  the  Inseda  deviAU- 
markedly  from  these,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  more  typical  forms  or 
arrangements. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mouth  parts  of 
a  small  family  of  the  MicrofepidopUra, 
the  MieropUrygina,  throws  light  on  thf 
mouth  i)arts  of  the  Lcpidoptcra,  Wr 
here  still  find  the  typical  parts:  ^1) 
toothed  mandibles,  capable  of  mastica- 
tion ;  (2)  anterior  mazill»,  with  separate  basal  portions,  %vith  6-jointed  yrtAys  and  J 
separate  masticatory  ridges ;  and  (3)  a  lower  lip  (posterior  maxilhe)  whose  basal 


Fio.  306.— Month  parts  of  a  Maorolepidop- 
t«ra  larva  (Ocnerla).  Lettering  as  in  Figs.  803 
and  309. 


Fio.  307.—^,  Mouth  parU  of  the  Macrolepldoptera.  J5,  The  lower  lip  (2d  pair  of  inaxiU*V 
isolated.  Lettering  as  before,  sr,  Sucking  proboscis,  corresiKjndlng  with  the  fused  ridge«  of  ii« 
Ist  pair  of  maxilla?. 

portions  are  fused  into  one  common  piece,  but  carry  3-jointed  paljw  and  masticatory 
ridges  still  distinctly  separate.  The  2  inner  ridges  have  grown  together  and  for. 
a  short  tube.  In  the  other  Microlepidoptera  the  mandibles  lose  their  teeth  ani 
become  rudimentary.     On  the  anterior  maxillae  only  1  ridge  is  found.     The  ridg^> 
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of  the  2  pairs  of  maxillae  fit  together  to  form  a  sucking  proboscis  which  can  easily 

1«  coiled  up.      In  the  Macrolepidoptera  the  mandibles  have  disappeared,  but  the 

sucking  proboscis  formed  by  the  2 

ridges  of  the  anterior  maxillae  is  on 

the  contrary  very  strongly  developed 

and  capable  of  being  coiled.     The 

maxillar  and  labial  palps  are  nearly 

always  retained,  the  former  generally 

in  a  very  reduced  condition  (1 -jointed 

in  the  Sphingina  and  many  JViopa- 

locera).      In  some  of  the  latter  tlie 

maxillar     palp    has,     however,    al- 

togetlier  disappeared. 

A  series  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Lepidoptera  is  afforded  by  the  Hy- 
nienoptera.    At  the  head  of  the  series 
stands  the  TenihredinicUE^  whose  mouth  parts  show  great  agreement  with  those  of 
the  Micropterygina,     Besides  the  mandibles  which,  as  in  the  other  HymenopUra, 


Fio.  308.— Moutli  parts  of  a  Tenthredo  larva, 
lettering  as  before. 


Fio.  S09.—A,  MOutli  parte  of  the  Hymeaoptera  (Apis  mellfica).  B,  The  two  pairs  of  inaxill«. 
ua,  Facet  eje ;  a,  antenna;  Ibr,  upper  lip :  md,  mandible;  eju  epi pharynx ;  marj,  anterior  maxillee ; 
Ttn^  {lalp  of  the  same;  mmy  the  fused  ridges  of  the  same;  prg,  paraglossa router  ridge  of  the 
posterior  noaxillse  (labium  or  lower  lip) ;  li,  tongue  (gIo8!ia)= inner  ridge  of  the  posterior  maxillfie  ;  c, 
cardo  ;  *m,  submentum ;  m,  mentum  ;  stm,  stem  (stipes)  of  the  anterior  maxillae. 

are  adapted  for  biting,  we  find  anterior  maxillre,  on  whose  basal  portions  6-jointed 

palps  and  2  maxillar  ridges  are  quite  distinct.     On  the  posterior  maxillae  (lower  lip) 
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the  basal  portions  are  fused,  the  2  4 -jointed  paljjs  are  well  retained,  the  out^r 
masticatory  ridges  are  separate,  but  the  2  inner  ridges  fuse  to  form  a  tube.  In  the 
other  Hymeiwptera  (Fig.  30ft)  the  mandibles  are  always  retained  in  a  oonditioD 
capable  of  masticating  or  biting ;  both  the  maxillae  go  to  form  sucking  or  licking 
mouth  parts.  The  palps  on  the  anterior  maxillse  become  reduced,  the  basal 
portions  elongate  and  the  masticatory  ridges  grow  together  on  each  side  into  a 
long  piece  {mm).  On  the  under  lip  also  the  basal  portion  elongates,  the  feeler 
remains  well  developed,  and  slender,  2-4  jointed  ;  the  inner  ridges  together  form  the 
long  tongue,  and  the  outer  ridges  small  lateral  appendages  to  it,  called  the  accessory 
tongues  (paragloBsa). 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  Diptera  (Fig.  310)  are  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking. 
and  together  form  a  peculiar  proboscis.     The  bristle-shaped  mandibles  in  the  male. 

A  B 


mXf 


Fio.  310.— Moutli  parts  of  the  Diptera.    A,  of  Tabanos.    B,  of  Culex.    Lettering  as  befcr- 
a,  Antenna ,  au,  facet  eye  ;  oc,  simple  eye  (ocellusX 

and  occasionally  in  both  sexes,  are  wanting  as  separate  pieces,  and  are  then  no  doabi 
fused  with  the  upper  lip.  The  proboscis  is  principally  formed  out  of  the  followiiL; 
parts  much  elongated :  first,  the  upper  lip  ;  second,  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  lip. 
2  lips  (labella)  at  the  end  of  this  representing  the  transformed  palps ;  and  third. 
a  prolongation  of  the  lower  oesophageal  waU  (hypopharynx),  developed  into  a  piert 
ing  setse,  at  whose  point  the  salivary  vessels  emerge.  The  anterior  maxillae  form '- 
slender  setae,  which  lie  together  with  the  seta-like  mandibles  in  the  sucking  proboscK 
Their  1-6-jointed  palps  are  mostly  well  developed. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  Ithynehota  (Fig.  311)  together  form  a  proboscis  adapte-i 
for  piercing  and  sucking.  The  elongated,  generally  4 -jointed  lower  lip  (posterior 
maxillae)  forms  a  channel  in  which  lie  the  mandibles  and  interior  maxillae,  tnzy 
formed  into  setae  covered  at  their  basal  part  by  the  upper  lip  (labrum). 
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The  mechanism  for  sucking  and  stinging,  which  is  occasionally  very  complicated, 
and  to  which  certain  adaptations  in  the  oesophagus  (pumps,  *'  fish  trap  "  apparatus, 
etc ),  belong,  cannot  be  here  more  exactly  described. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  other  Hexapoda  must  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
ty{ie8  depicted. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  CoUoptera  are  for  biting  and  masticating,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Orthoptera  ;  the  masticatory  ridges  of  the  anterior  maxillse  are  rarely  trans- 
formed into  a  sucking  tube. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  Dermaptera^  Ephemeridce^  Odwwia^  Plecoptera  Corrodent  ia. 


Fio.  811.— Mduth  puts  of  the  Hemlptera.  A,  of  Pentatoma.   B,  of  Pyrrhooorli.    Lettering 

as  before. 

Xeuroptera,  and  PanorpcUa  are  also  adapted  for  biting,  and  belong  with  various 
deviations  to  the  type  of  those  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Coleopicra, 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  Thysarwptera  (Physopoda)  hold  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  biting  mouth  parts  of  the  Orthoptera  and  the  sucking  mouth  i)arts  of 
the  Rhynehota,  The  mandibles  are  changed  into  piercing  setffi,  and  come  to  lie 
within  a  short  tubular  proboscis,  which  arises  by  the  growing  together  of  the  upi>er 
lip  with  the  anterior  maxillae  and  the  lower  lip  (posterior  maxillaj).  The  2  pairs 
of  maxillse  have  distinct  palps  and  otherwise  generally  show  the  typical  parts 
variously  modified.  In  the  Trichoptera  the  mandibles  are  rudimentary,  the  2 
j)airs  of  maxillae  together  form  a  sort  of  proboscis  (for  piercing  and  sucking),  the  4 
palps  remaining  separate  on  it.  The  palps,  however,  as  well  as  the  proboscis  itself, 
may  disappear. 

In  the  Aphaniptera  (Fleas)  the  mouth  parts  are  for  piercing  and  sucking.  The 
mandibles  are  toothed  ridges  which,  together  with  the  upper  lip  form  the  sucking 
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tube.  The  anterior  maxillae  are  short  and  ear-shaped  with  4-jointed  palps.  The  2 
many-jointed  palps  of  the  small  lower  lip  lie  on  the  sucking  tube  laterally. 

Tlie  various  piercing  and  sucking  mouth  parts  found  among  Insects  have  do 
doubt  developed  independently  of  one  another  from  masticatory  mouth  parts. 

The  special  morphology  of  the  mouth  parts  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  relationships  of  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  order,  but  not  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Insect-orders  themselves. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  larvse  of  certain  Insects  {Me^aloptera  among  the 
Ncuroptcra)  have  sucking  mouth  parts  while  the  adults  possess  biting  mouth  parts. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  shows  how  within  a  small  group  the  larvae  may 
develop  sucking  mouth  parts  in  adaptation  to  special  conditions  of  existence.  In 
those  Lepidqpteroj  Diptera,  AphanipterOy  and  certain  Hymenoptera  wMch  are  provided 
with  sucking  mouth  parts,  those  of  the  larvae,  when  not  degenerated,  are  of  the  biting 
type. 


2.  The  Limbs  of  the  Trunk. 

In  the  ancestors  of  the  Antennata  (Myriapoda  and  Hexapoda)  in 
every  case  each  trunk  segment  was  certainly  provided  with  a  pair  of 
limbs,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Fenpatus  and  in  the  Myriapoda. 

In  the  Hexapoda  only  the  3  pairs  of  limbs  of  the  3  anterior  trunk 
segments  have  been  retained,  these  3  segments  together  forming 
the  thorax.  Kudiments  of  extremities,  however,  are  not  wanting,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  on  the  segments  of  the  hind-body  even  in  the 
Hexapoda. 

The  trunk  limbs  are  throughout  distinctly  jointed  and  consist  of 

several  parts,  whose  number 
and  constitution  is  extremely 
important  in  classification. 
The  legs  may  be  variously 
formed  according  to  their 
special  functions.  We  thus 
distinguish  ambulatory, 
springing,  swimming,  seizing 
legs,  etc.  Among  the  M^m- 
poda  the  1st  pair  of  trunk 
feet  in  the  Chihpoda  moves  i^ 
the  head  ad  a  pair  of  maxilli- 
pedes  (Fig.  323,  p.  464). 
These  are  very  strong,  ami 
shaped  like  pincers.  Their 
basal  segments  are  fused  to- 
gether into  a  plate  in  the 
middle  line.  A  poison  gland 
lying  in  the  maxiQipede  itself 
emerges  at  its  terminal  claw. 
In  the  Diplopoda  (Fig.  312)  the  double  segments  (ue,  the  rings 
following  the  4th  or  5th  trunk  rings)  have  each  2  pairs  of  legs,  while 


Fig.  812.— Anterior  end  of  the  body  of  a  fomale 
PolydeBmui  complanatns,  fh)m  the  ventral  side  (after 
Latzel).  Of  Antennse ;  st,  stems  of  the  mandibles ;  v, 
vulvte  (apertures  of  the  female  sexual  organs) ;  n, 
ventral  chord  ;  d,  int«8tinc. 
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the  4  or  5  anterior  rings  are  only  provided  with  1  pair  each. 
One  of  the  4  or  5  anterior  rings — in  the  lulidce  it  seems  to  be  the  4th 
— may  be  limbless.  The  extremities  of  the  7th  ring  are  usually  trans- 
fonned  in  the  male  into  copulatory  organs. 

Rndimmita  of  abdominal  llmbi  In  tho  Hezapoda. 

In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  rudiments  we  must  recall  the  coxal  glands 
emerging  on  the  legs  of  Peripatus.  Similar  glands  emerge  in  the  Chilopoda  on  the 
coxffi  of  the  4  or  5  last  pairs  of  legs,  on  the  pleura  of  the  last  leg-ljearing  segment,  and 
on  the  anal  segment  In  the  IHplopoda  these  glands  apparently  correspond  with 
the  protnisible  warts  which  occur  in  the  LynopdaMdcB  on  the  coxal  joints  of  the  3d- 
16th  pairs  of  legs,  and  also  with  the  pores  on  the  coxae  of  the  Chordtumidtz.  A 
knowledge  of  these  organs  in  the  Symphyla  {Seolopendrdla),  which  perhaps  of  all 
living  Antennata  stands  nearest  the  common  racial  form  of  the  Myriapoda  and  the 


—  So 


Fio.  SIS.— Poiterlor  end  of  body  of  Soolopendrella  immaoulata,  fh>m  the  ventral  side  (ftfter 
LatzelX  Pii  nth,  pu  12th  undeveloped,  pairs  of  legs,  pia,  transformed  legs  (13th  pair)  carrjing 
organs  of  touch  («o)  ;  ag,  spinning  processes  with  the  duct  (dg)  of  the  spinning  gland  ;  cd,  coxal 
gland :  ft«,  coxal  spur  of  the  11th  pair  of  legs. 

Insecta,  is  extremely  important.  On  the  coxal  joints  of  the  legs  in  Scolopendrella 
protnisible  saccules,  apparently  glandular  (Fig.  813,  cd),  can  be  distinctly  made  out, 
esiiecially  on  the  8d-llth  pairs.  Laterally  from  these  saccules,  which  must  be  homo- 
logous with  the  coxal  glands  of  other  Myriapoda  and  of  Pen'paiiis,  there  is  a  stylet- 
shaped  appendage  ?ts,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  modified  process  of  the  coxal 
joint  (coxal  spur).  In  addition  to  these  coxal  saccules,  Scolopendrella  possesses  2  spin- 
ning glands,  which  emerge  externally  {dg)  at  the  jwint  of  the  spinning  processes  {sg\ 
on  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body.  These  glands  also  probably  belong  to  the 
category  of  coxal  glands,  and  thus  the  spinning  processes  probably  represent  the  last 
pair  of  limbs  considerably  transformed.  The  coxal  saccules  of  Scolopendrella  and 
the  coxal  glands  of  the  Myriapoda  and  Protraeheaia  {Peripatus)  now  throw  much  light 
on  similar  arrangements  in  the  lowest  ffexapoda,  the  Apterygota,  In  Campodea  there 
are  in  the  first  abdominal  segment  two  indistinctly  jointed  appendages  which  are 
rudimentaiy'extremities.  In  the  subsequent  abdominal  segments  as  far  as  to  the  8th 
there  occurs  on  each  side  ventrally  a  protnisible  saccule  on  whose  outer  side  lies  a  mov- 
able pointed  process.  These  saccules  evidently  correspond  with  the  coxal  glands  of 
Scolopendrella,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  degenerated  coxal  glands,  while  the 
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pointed  process  answers  to  the  coxal  spur  of  Scolapendrdla,  The  coxal  saccule 
and  spurs  of  Campodea  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  remains  of  coxal  joints  of 
abdominal  limbs,  in  short,  as  rudiments  of  coxae.  Similar  organs  are  also  found  Id 
otlier  Aptera  (Figs.  314  and  315),  principally  in  the  Thysanura.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coxal  rudiments  may  be  wanting  or  be  limited  sometimes  to  the  saccules  and 
sometimes  to  the  spurs.     It  is  interesting  also  to  relate  that  the  above-mentdoned 


Fig.  315.— a  yentral  shield  of  Manhllls  marltizna, 
with  two  protrusible  saccules  (cb)  on  each  side.  Un 
the  left  the  saccules  are  withdrawn,  on  the  right  pr>^ 
truded.  A«,  movable  appendages  (coxal  sporsX  monies 
of  the  same  and  of  the  protrusible  saccules  (after 
Oodemans). 


Fio.  814.^Veatral  tide  of  the  hind-body  of  a  female  Machllii  mailtiina  (after  OudemaasV 
The  left  half  of  the  8th  ventral  shield  is  removed.  I-IX^  segments  of  the  abdomen  ;  c,  bristle-like 
jointed  appendages  (cerci)  of  the  10th  abdominal  segment ;  cb,  protrusible  saccules = coxal  glands  in 
the  act  of  degenerating  ;  htf  movable  appendage8=coxal  spurs,  coi^jectural  rudiments  of  abdomiiul 
feet ;  Ir,  ovipositors. 

processes  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  Thysanura  were  by  many  observers  ai 
once  assumed  to  be  degenerated  abdominal  feet. 

In  the  winged  Hexapoda  {Pterygota)  rudiments  of  abdominal  feet  have  also  been 
observed.  They  appear  at  certain  embryonic  stages  exactly  like  the  rudiments  of 
the  thoracic  feet,  i.e,  as  prominences  or  stumps  on  the  most  anterior,  or  on  several 
anterior,  or  on  all  the  abdominal  segments,  sooner  or  later  again  to  disappear.  They  have 
been  observed  in  Coleoptera  {RydrophiluSf  Fig.  316,  y(  and  B,  MeloUmtha\  OrihcpUrxi 
{Chryllotalpa^  Mantis,  PeHplancta,  (EcarUhus,  Blaita),  and  Trichoptcra  (NeophaJa.^^ 
concinmis).  In  a  few  forms  {Gryllotalpa,  (EcarUhus,  Periplanda^  Blatta,  MeloloniMu) 
the  rudiments  of  the  1st  pair  of  abdominal  feet,  before  the  hatching  of  the  embryo. 
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l>ecome  short  stalked  vesicles  of  considerable  size,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
protruded  coxal  sacs  of  the  Thysanura.  A  respiratory  function  has  without  sufficient 
foundation  been  ascribed  to  both  these  structures. 

Considering  the  widespread  occurrence  of  rudimentary  abdominal  feet  in  the 
Embryos  of  winged  Insects  we  are  justified  in  asking  the  question,  whether  the 

B 


Fig.  sic— ^  and  B  Hydrophiliis  embryoi  with  the  mdlmentB  of  extremltiei  (after  Heider). 
In  the  somewhat  older  embryo,  B,  the  rudimenta  of  abdominal  feet,  which  disappear  later,  can  be 
very  distinctly  seen ;  o,  anal  aperture  ;  an,  antenna ;  g,  rudiment  of  the  ventral  ganglionic  cliain  ;  w, 
oral  apertnre.  nul.  Mandible  ;  mri,  Ist  maxillse  ;  mx^,  2d  maxilla  (rudiment  of  the  lower  lip) ;  pi, 
)v.,  J93,  thoracic  pairs  of  legs ;  P4,  pa»  Pit  Pt*  rudiments  of  extremities  of  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  6th 
abdominal  segments ;  tt,  stigmata ;  vk,  procephalon. 

truncated  feet  (anal  feet)  of  the  larvae  of  butterflies  and  wasps  are  not  rather  the 
remains  of  real  limbs  than  new  formations. 


C.  The  Wings. 

Wings  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  Mymipoda.  Among  the 
Hexapoda  the  Apterf/gota,  as  their  name  implies,  are  entirely  ^vingless. 
Since  neither  the  adult  Apterygota  nor  the  embryos  at  any  stage  of 
their  development  have  wings  or  organs  belonging  to  wings,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  their  ancestors  also  were  wingless,  in  short 
that  the  wingless  state  is  as  much  the  original  condition  here  as  in  the 
Mirriapoda  and  Protracheata,  This  assumption  is  not  without  support 
from  other  points  in  their  constitution.  All  other  Hexapoda,  however, 
are  typically  provided  with  wings,  and  originally  indeed  with  2  pairs, 
and  although  within  the  different  orders  of  the  Pterygota  the  wings 
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may  be  reduced  to  1  pair,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting  (in  both  sexes 
or  only  in  the  female),  we  here  have  to  do  with  a  derived  con 
dition  and  with  animals  which  have  lost  the  wings  once  possessed  by 
their  ancestors.  In  such  insects  the  rudiments  of  wings  or  of  organs 
belonging  to  wings  can  often  still  be  pointed  out. 

The  viings  are  thin  lamellate  unjointed  folds  of  the  body  wall,  speci- 
ally of  the  integument.  The  2  lamellae  of  a  wing  fold  lie  close  to  each 
other.  The  wings  are  veined  like  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  veins 
for  the  most  part  are  thickenings  of  the  chitinous  cuticle.  Within 
the  narrow  interior  space  of  the  wing,  nerves  and  especially  tracheae 
enter,  branching  like  the  veins.  Blood-vessels  also  accompany  the 
veins.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  very  important  for  classifica- 
tion.    The  exact  investigation  of  the  courses  of  the  veins  and  their 


Fio.  SIT.— ii,  Larva.    £,  flMnale  Imago  of  Capnla  nigra  (Perlid)  (after  Pictet). 

development,  and  especially  the  observation  of  rudimentary  veins  or 
veins  in  the  act  of  disappearing,  have  led  to  the  result  that  the  wings  of 
the  various  Hexapodan  orders  must  be  traced  back  not  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  to  a  common  form  of  wing.  Thus  the  examination  of  wings 
confirms  the  assumption  that  all  orders  of  winged  insects  are  derived 
from  a  common  winged  racial  group. 

The  2  pairs  of  brings  are  appendages  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax 
of  the  Insects.  There  are  never  more  than  2  pairs.  Their  narrowed 
basal  portions  are  articulated  with  the  dorso-lateral  parts  of  the  meso- 
and  meta-thorax.  Strongly  developed  wing  muscles  serve  to  move 
them  (see  section  on  musculature). 

The  problem  of  the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  wingi  of  insects  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  as  yet  by  no  means  solved.  The  rise  of  such  organs  is  not  explained 
by  saying  that  they  are  integiimental  folds,  which  gradually  increased  in  size, 
stood  out  from  and  eventually  articulated  with  the  body.  The  wings  must  in  all 
stages  of  their  phylogenetic  development  have  jierformed  definite  functions.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  were  originally  organs  of  flight.     "What  function  it  was  they 
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perfonned  before  they  became  exclusively  organs  of  flight  is,  however,  entirely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  following  view  is  at  present  the  most  acceptable.  (1) 
The  ancestors  of  the  Hexapoda  were,  like  the  now  living  Apterygota^  wingless  land 
animals  breathing  through  tracheae.  (2)  The  Apteri/gota -like  ancestors  of  the 
Pterygctan  racial  group  became  adapted  to  living  in  water.  Dorsal  integumental 
folds  served  for  breathing  in  the  water.  The  rise  of  such  respiratory  folds  offers  no 
difficulty,  since  every  increase  of  surface,  small  or  large,  is  of  service.  (3)  The 
respiratory  appendages  (into  which  tracheae  were  continued)  became  movable  and 
may  perhaps  have  assisted  in  locomotion  (swimming).  This  assumption  also  offers 
no  difficulty,  since  the  gills  of  many  aquatic  animals  are  movable,  and  their  power 
of  moving  is  an  advantage  on  account  of  the  exchange  of  water  thus  caused.  (4) 
In  a  new  gradual  change  to  land  life  the  respiratory  function  became  less  important 
and  the  locomotoiy  function  came  to  the  front.  Here,  however,  lies  the  greatest 
difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed,  that  the  animals  while  still  living  in  water 
were  capable  of  gliding  over  the  surface  of 
tlie  water  by  the  swinging  of  their  branchial 
leaves,  just  as  flying  fish  do  by  means  of 
their  thoracic  fins. 

The  limitation  of  the  wings  to  the  2 
I«irs/>f  the  meso-  and  metathorax  must  be 
explained  mechanically,  as  more  suited 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  body  in  flight 
We  still  see  among  living  insects  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  the  stronger  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  pairs  of  wings. 

The  so  called  tracheal  giUa  of  the  larvoe 
of  the  PhryganidcB,  SialicUt,  and  Ephema-idce 
may  serve  as  an  example  for  this  conjectural 
formation  of  integumental  folds  serving  for 
breathing  in  water.  The  Phryganid  larv« 
live  in  the  water  in  tubes  of  their  own  con- 
stniction,  and  possess  on  their  soft-skinned 
aMomens  thread-like  appendages  into  which 
tracheal  branches  enter.  Such  appendages 
are  called  tracheal  gillB.  Similar  api)end- 
ages  are  found  on  the  abdomens  of  the  Sialid 
larvae.  In  the  Epheiiierid  larvae,  which  live 
free  in  water,  there  are  found,  on  the  seg- 
ments of  the  hind-body,  6  or  7  pairs  of  lateral,  movable,  tracheal  gills  (Figs.  318, 
342,  343),  which  are  sometimes  tufted,  sometimes  leaf-shaped,  sometimes  thread- 
like. An  anterior  pair  may  even  be  develoj^ed  as  a  sort  of  branchial  cover  for  the 
2>osterior  pairs.  All  these  tracheal  gills  are  evidently  integumental  folds  and  re- 
spiratory organs  which  have  arisen  as  adaptations  to  aquatic  life.  When  they  are 
leaf-shaped,  the  trachefe  which  enter  them  branch  more  or  less  richly.  They  begin 
to  form  in  a  manner  altogether  similar  to  ordinary  wings,  and  persist  in  the  later 
larval  stages  together  with  the  wing  rudiments  (Fig.  318). 

Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  back  the  wings  of  Insects  to  other 
organs  in  other  more  or  less  remote  animals,  e.g,  to  the  dorsal  gills  of  the  Choctopoda 
or  to  the  dorsal  folds  of  the  Crustacea.  If  there  is  any  such  connection  the 
rudiments  of  the  wings  as  primitive  organs  ought  to  ap|)ear  in  Insect  embryos  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case. 

Some  information  has  already  been  given  in  the  Systematic  Review  about  the 
8j>ecial  form  and  arrangement  of  the  wings  in  the  various  orders  of  the  Iiisecta, 


Fig.  S18.— Thorax  and  anterior  ab- 
dominal Segments  of  the  Larva  of  Oloeon 
dlmldlatum  (£j)A«mmcO,  with  tracheal  gills 
(^'1*  ^Si  <^  <Lnd  the  rudiments  of  the  fore- 
wings  (KJO  and  hind-wing  (Hf>  <^  Tracheal 
longitudinal  trunks  (after  v.  Qraber). 
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11.  The  Intesrument  and  Glands. 

The  integument  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Crustacea  and 
all  other  Arthropoda,  the  body  being  covered  by  a  chitinous  cuticle 
forming  an  exoskeleton.  This  cuticle  is  of  varying  flexibility  and 
thickness,  and  shows  many  and  great  modifications,  not  only  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  same  animal,  but  among  the 
different  members  of  the  class.  A  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  exoskeleton  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body  is  of  great  importance 
in  classification,  as  is  also  a  knowledge  of  the  setse,  hairs,  scales,  etc, 
which  belong  to  the  category  of  cuticular  formations.  The  epithelium 
which  secretes  the  chitinous  cuticle  is  here  also  called  the  hypodermis. 

During  ecdysis,  which  accompanies  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
Antenruiia  and  the  growth  of  the  larvae,  the  whole  exoskeleton  is 
thrown  off,  together  with  the  chitinous  intima  of  that  part  of  the 
intestine  thus  Hned,  the  chitinous  intima  of  the  tracheae,  and  the  ducts 
of  the  glands.  The  chitinous  integuments  thrown  off  are  known  as 
exuvia. 

Dermal  glands  are  widely  spread  in  the  Antennata ;  they  appear 
in  a  great  number  of  modified  forms,  emerge  at  the  most  various  points 
of  the  body,  and  form  secretions  differing  greatly  in  constitution.  A 
comparative  study  of  these  on  a  wide  basis  is  urgently  needed. 
Investigation  is  especially  needed  as  to  which  glands  in  the  Antennata 
correspond  with  the  coxal  and  spinning  glands  of  Penpaius^  and  which 
glands,  if  any,  are  to  be  considered  as  transformed  nephridia.  At 
present  the  observations  in  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  these  questions  are 
wanting. 

Among  the  glands  emerging  on  the  outer  integument  we  may  first  mention  the 
BaUvary  glands,  which  open  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  They 
are  ever3rwhere  found  in  the  Antennata,  generally  lying  at  the  side  of  the  fore-gut, 
in  the  head  or  thorax,  and  occur  in  1-8  pairs.  They  are  either  simple  or  much  lobe«i 
acinose  j^lands.  or  else  fall  on  each  side  into  2  or  more  glandular  sacs.  The  ducts  of 
the  glands  of  each  side,  however,  nearly  always  unite  in  a  common  duct,  which 
finally  unites  with  the  duct  from  the  other  side  to  form  an  unpaired  canal,  which 
usually  emerges  externally  on  the  lower  lip  or  the  hypopharynx,  but  in  any  case  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  Not  infrequently  a  vesicular  appendage 
-  (saliva  reservoir)  is  found  on  each  side  of  the  canal.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
there  are  two  separate  apertures  for  a  single  pair  of  salivary  glands,  the  unpairvfd 
terminal  portion  being  absent.  Where  there  are  several  pairs  of  glands,  their  ductf 
may  also  emerge  separately  ;  usually,  however,  the  ducts  from  each  pair  unite  to  form 
a  common  terminal  portion. 

The  salivary  glands  are,  as  far  as  their  development  is  known,  invaginations  of 
the  oral  edge  of  the  stomodseum.  According  to  some  observations,  it  appears  that 
the  unpaired  duct  forms  secondarily,  the  2  salivary  glands  proceeding  from  pairfi 
rudiments. 

Spinning  glands  (sericteries)  occur  in  many  Insect  larvae,  and  are  speciaUy  strongly 
developed  in  those  which  pass  through  a  pu^m  stage  {e.g.  caterpillars  of  LepidopUra 
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and  lame  of  Tcnthredinida),  The  thread-like  secretion  of  these  glands,  which 
hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air,  forms  the  web  of  which  the  pupal  envelope  consists, 
but  it  may  also  serve  for  other  purposes.  The  sericteries  are  glandular  tubes  which 
are  jiaired,  elongated,  and  coiled,  often  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body  ; 
the  glandular  cells  of  their  epithelium  often  attain  to  an  enormous  size,  and  have  oell 
nuclei  in  the  form  of  branched  networks.  The  2  ducts  unite,  like  those  of  the 
salivary  glands,  to  form  an  unpaired  terminal  duct,  whose  aperture  also  lies  near  the 
mouth.  Accessory  glands  may  also  open  into  the  ducts  of  the  sericteries.  The  ducts 
of  these  and  other  dermal  glands  have  a  chitinous  intima,  which,  like  the  tracheal 
intima,  may  become  thickened  in  a  dose  spiral  line. 

The  spinning  glands  of  Scolopnuirella  have  already  been  mentioned  when  describ- 
ing the  rudimentary  abdominal  limbs.  The  glands  there  mentioned  as  emerging 
through  pores  at  the  points  of  stylets  on  the  anal  segment,  and  through  the  pleural 
fK)res  of  the  last  leg-bearing  segment,  are  also  «aid  to  be  spinning  glands. 

Recalling  the  FrotracJuata,  we  are  led  to  sup{K)se  that  the  salivary  glands  of  the 
Antennata  are  transformed  nephridia,  and  that  the  spinning  glands  belong  to  the 
same  category  as  the  coxal  glands  of  Peripatus  and  the  parapodial  setiparous  glands 
of  the  Cha£lopoda.  Compare  also  on  this  subject  the  section  on  the  rudiments  of 
abdominal  limbs  in  the  Mcxapoda. 

The  morphological  worth  of  the  other  numerous  dermal  glands  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  Antennata  cannot  at  present  be  rightly  estimated.  We  can  only 
name  a  few  of  them. 

The  M}friapoda  {Diplopoda)  have  rtink  glands  for  protection,  which  emerge 
tlirough  the  **  foramina  repugnatoria  "  on  the  dorsal  side  of  a  varying  number  of  trunk 
segments.  These  foramina  are  either  paired,  in  which  case  they  lie  laterally,  or 
un[>aired  in  the  middle  line.  In  Paradcsmus  gracilis  the  secretion  of  the  protective 
glands  contains  prussic  acid.  Tliese  protective  glands,  of  which  only  1  pair  occura 
in  a  double  segment,  have  been  regarded  as  modified  nephridia. 

The  glands  of  the  Oeophilidoc  among  the  Chilopoda,  which  emerge  through 
unpaired  median  ventral  pores,  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  category  of  protective 
glands. 

Stink  glands,  which  yield  a  strongly  smelling  secretion  evidently  serving  as  a 
protection  to  the  animal,  are  also  found  in  many  Insects  (especially  Heteroptera^ 
Cokoptera,  and  Orthoptcra).  They  are  sometimes  paired,  sometimes  unpaired,  and 
emerge  at  different  points  of  the  body.  In  many  Coleoptera  these  organs  are  appen- 
dages of  the  rectum.  An  enumeration  of  the  recorded  observations,  however,  could 
at  present  yield  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  comparative  anatomist. 

PoiflOB  glands. — The  maxillipedes  of  the  Chilopoda  contain  poison  glands  whose 
outer  aperture  lies  in  the  terminal  claws.  In  the  female  of  many  Hymerwptera  a 
{ioison  gland  occurs,  which  pours  its  secretion  into  a  stinging  apparatus  of  complicated 
i^tnicture  placed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  poison  gland  itself  consists 
of  2  simple  or  branched  glandular  tubes,  which  enter  a  poison  vesicle  or  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  common  unpaired  terminal  piece  {cf.  Fig.  347,  A,  p.  487). 

Leg  glands  are  found  in  many  Insects  on  the  terminal  joints  of  the  thoracic  legs. 

Wax  glands  occur  in  many  Rhynchota  (Aphides^  Coccidte).  They  lie  either  on 
the  back  in  cross  rows,  or  near  the  anus,  and  secrete  filaments,  plates,  etc.,  of  wax  ; 
these  are  used  either  for  forming  a  dorsal  shield  or  a  down  which  covers  the  body,  or 
for  enveloping  the  excrement. 

Rectal  glands  are  papillae  or  thickenings  with  glandular  epithelium,  very 
commonly  found  in  the  rectum  of  Insects. 

In  Mantis  glands  enter  the  coxse  of  the  1st  pair  of  legs  (coxal  glands  ?). 
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III.  The  Musculature. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  in  the  body  and  their  relation  to 
the  exoskeleton  is  the  same  in  the  Antennata  as  in  the  Crustacea  (cf. 
Crustacea^  p.  331).  The  musculature  seems  to  be  broken  up  into  a 
very  great  number  of  single  muscles,  which  are  arranged  in  a  definite 
manner  suitable  for  moving  the  segments,  the  regions  of  the  body,  the 
limbs  and  their  separate  joints,  the  mouth  parts,  the  o\'ipositors,  stings, 
etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  paired  system  of  dorsal  and  ventral  intersegmental  longitudinal 
muscles.  While  in  the  Myriapoda,  in  accordance  with  the  homonomous 
segmentation  of  the  body,  the  musculature  is  repeated  in  all  the  trunk 
segments,  in  the  Hexapoda  the  musculature  is  very  differently  developed 
in  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  musculature  of  the  thorax  is 
very  strong,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  its  3  segments 
carry  the  limbs  and  wings.  The  wing  muscles  generally  take  a  dorso- 
ventral  course  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax.  The  most  import- 
ant parts  among  them  are  played  by  the  elevators  and  depressors. 

The  musculature  is  transversely  striated. 


IV.  The  Enteric  Canal. 

The  mouth  lies  in  the  head  between  the  mouth  parts ;  the  anus 
always  in  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  enteric  canal, 
in  most  Myriapoda  and  in  the  Apterygota,  runs  straight  through  the 
body  and  thus  is  not  longer  than  the  body.  In  the  Pterygota,  on  the 
contrary,  it  generally  forms  more  or  less  marked  loops  which  are 
wanting  or  not  so  strongly  developed  in  the  larva.  It  everywhere 
falls  into  the  3  already  known  divisions :  the  fore-gut,  which  comes 
from  the  ectodermal  stomodaeum;  the  endodermal  mid  ^  gut  and 
the  hind -gut,  coming  from  the  ectodermal  proctodseum.  These  3 
divisions  are  generally  distinct.  Each  of  them  can  be  further  sub- 
divided, especially  in  the  Hexapoda,  where  special  organs  in  the  form 
of  diverticula  are  always  to  be  found.  Tubular  and  pouch -like 
diverticula  of  the  hind-gut  (wanting  only  in  a  few  Apierygota)  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Antennata.  They  appear  in  \'arying 
numbers,  function  as  excretory  organs,  and  have  received  the  name  of 
the  Malpighian  vessels.  The  salivary  glands  and  the  spinning  glands 
of  the  larvae,  both  of  which  emerge  at  or  near  the  mouth,  have  already 
been  described. 

Myriapoda. — The  enteric  canal  runs  straight  through  the  body ;  only  in  the 
Glomeridco  is  it  coiled  in  its  posterior  part.  The  mid-gut  has  numerous  short  hepatic 
tubes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hind-gut  1  or  2  pairs  of  long  Malpighian  vessels 
enter  ;  these  run  along  the  gut,  frequently  winding  round  it. 

Hexapoda. — Each  of  the  3  principal  divisions  of  the  enteric  canal  may  present 
various  modifications,  except  in  the  Apterygota  and  the  larvse  of  those  IrCkcta  whose 
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straight  enteric  canals  present  no  complications.  The  canal  is  most  specialised  in 
carnivorous  Inseeta,  while  in  those  Lisecta  that  feed  on  plants  it  is  generally  uniform, 
but  much  coiled. 

The  fore-gut  often  has  3 divisions:  (1)  a  pharynx  or  oral  caylty,  (2)  a  narrow 
GMophagoa  passing  through  the  oesophageal  ring, 
and  (3)  a  variously  shaped  fore-itomach  widened 
out  like  a  sac.  Tlie  latter  may  be  wanting  as  a 
separate  division.  If  the  fore-stomach  is  provided 
with  a  strong  muscular  wall  it  is  called. a  crop 
(ingluvies).  In  the  honey  bee  it  is  called  the  honey 
stomach.  In  Insects  with  sucking  mouth  parts, 
and  especially  in  the  LepidopUra  (Fig.  348,  p.  488) 
and  Diptera,  it  is  constricted  off  in  the  form  of  a 
stalks  sac,  which  opens  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  fore -gut  and  is  unsuitably  called  rocking 
stomach  ;  it  is  more  correctly  a  receptacle  for  food. 
Between  the  crop  and  the  mid-gut  in  many  carni- 
vorous Inseda  (many  CoUopUray  Ncuroptera,  and 
Orthoptcra)  a  muscular  masticatory  stomach  is 
interposed  ;  the  chitinous  iutima  of  this  stomach  is 
much  thickened,  and  in  the  form  of  spikes,  spines, 
ridges,  teeth,  etc.  projects  into  the  lumen  ;  these 
processes  in  transverse  section  form  most  beautiful 
and  ornamental  patterns.  A  peculiar  pnmping 
apparatus  is  in  a  few  Rhyiichota  connected  with 
the  pharynx.  The  fore-gut  is  internally  provided 
%vith  a  chitinous  intima,  the  continuation  of  the 
chitinous  ezoskeleton. 

The  mid-gut,  which  lies  in  the  abdomen,  is  the 
most  important  division  of  the  enteric  canal  for 
the  assimilation  of  food  ;  its  epithelium  consists  of 
glandular  cells  and  often  projects  into  the  lumen  in 
the  form  of  folds  or  villi.  It  is  a  somewhat  wide 
tube  frequently  forming  loops,  and  in  it  we  can 
often  distinguish  an  anterior  wider  jwrtion,  the 
chyle  stomach,  and  a  longer  thinner  posterior 
portion  (small  intestine).  The  chyle  stomach  in 
the  carnivorous  Coleoptera  is  beset  with  short  diver- 
ticula, as  if  with  villi ;  in  the  Orthoptcra  longer 
diverticula  enter  its  anterior  portion. 

The  hind-gat  is  lined  with  a  delicate  chitinous  intima  and  has  a  muscular  wall 
which,  at  the  terminal  portion  ending  in  the  anus,  is  of  considerable  thickness.  Its 
length  varies,  it  is  often  very  long  and  coiled. 

The  limit  between  the  mid-  and  hind-guts  is  often  difficult  to  define,  since  the 
mid-gut  also  may  have  an  intima,  and  its  ontogenetic  development  is  not  sufficiently 
worked  out.  It  is  assumed,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  that  the  hind-gut  begins  at  the 
point  where  the  Malpighian  vessels  enter.  Although  these  are  undoubtedly  forma- 
tions of  the  hind-gut,  they  do  not  necessarily  always  appear  at  its  anterior  end. 
The  hind-gut  is  often  further  subdivided.  Its  last  division  sometimes  carries  an 
unpaired  caecum.     Paii-ed  anal  glands  (stink  glands)  may  also  enter  it.     The  anal 


Fig.  319.— Digestive  apparatus 
of  Oarabus  auratus  (after  Dofour). 
fc,  Head  with  luouth  part« ;  oe,  ceso- 
phagus ;  in,  crop  (ingluvies) ;  pv, 
masticatory  stomacli ;  ai,  chyle  stom- 
ach covere<l  with  villi ;  fw, Malpighian 
vessels;  «i,  hind -gut  with  rectum 
(r);  ad,  anal  glands  with  muscular 
vesicular  appendages  ab. 


papilhe,  etc.  classed  as  glands  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Rhynchota,  Fsyllidct,  and  Cicadce  is  peculiarly  constituted. 


The  intestine  of  certain 
The  mid-gut  and  part 
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of  the  hind-gut  form  a  loop  (Fig.  322).  The  2  limbs  of  the  loop  grow  togetlier 
for  a  certain  distance,  and  wind  round  each  other  at  this  part. 

In  the  larvae  of  some  Hyinenoptera,  Neuroptera^  MyrmeUon,  and  Dipt^m 
(Pupipara)  the  mid-gut  ends  blindly  and  is  not  yet  connected  with  the  hind-gut,  tlie 
latter  performing  exclusively  excretory  functions  (Fig.  321). 

The  Malpighian  Veueli. — These  are  long,  generally  filamentous  appenda^, 
which  begin  to  form  as  invaginations  of  the  proctodseum.     Tlieir  large  epithelial 


Fio.  820.— Nervous,  traohaal,  and  digestive  syitemi  of  the  Honey  bee  (after  Lenokarti 
The  fine  branchings  of  the  tracheal  system  are  not  represented,  the  tracheal  system  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure  is  only  partly  drawn,  au,  Facet  eye  ;  a,  antenna ;  &i,  bj,  bj,  the  8  pairs  of  legs. :  tb, 
part  of  the  tracheal  longitudinal  trunks  swollen  into  a  large  vesicle ;  «<,  stigmata ;  Am,  honey 
stomach  ;  cm,  chyle  stomach :  vm,  Malpighian  vessels  ;  rd,  rectal  glands  ;  eel,  hind-gut 


cells  (with  nuclei  often  branched)  contain  coloured  concretions  in  which  uric  acid 
is  found.  The  Malpighian  vessels  occasionally  have  no  distinct  lumen  ;  they  then 
consist  of  a  few  rows  of  cells.  The  number  of  the  Malpighian  vessels  is  as  varied 
as  their  manner  of  entering  the  hind-gut. 

Apterygota. — Malpighian  vessels  are  wanting  in  lapyx  and  the  ColUmbola.  In 
Campodea  there  are  ca.  16,  and  they  are  herfe  short ;  in  the  other  Thysanura  they 
are  long  and  4-8  in  number.  The  tubules  always  unite  in  pairs  before  entering  the 
hind-gut. 

Pterygota. — The  Malpighian  vessels  are  either  very  numerous  and  relatively  short 
or  less  numerous- (2-8)  and  long.     They  are  more  numerous  in  the  Dermaptera  (ca. 
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30),  Ephemeridae  (ca.  40),  Odmata  (50-60),  Plecoptera  (40-50),  Orthoptera  (30-50  or 
more),  and  Hymerwptera  (very  numerous,  often  over  100,  seldom  below  12).  On  the 
other  hand  few  (i.«.  2-8)  are  found  in  the  Corrodentia  (4-6),  ThysanopUra  (4), 
Ehynehota  (2-4),  Ncuroptera  (4-6),  PaiiorpcUa  (6),  TriehopUra  (6),  Lepidoptera  (6, 
seldom  2  or  4),  DipUra  (4  or  5),  Siphonaptera  (4),  and  Coleoptera  (4-6).  They 
generally  enter  the  hind-gut  separately,  but  occasionally  the  vessels  of  each  side  unite 
into  a  common  duct,  and  sometimes  the  ducts  from  the  two  sides  also  have  a  common 
unpaired  terminal  piece.  Here  and  there  the  vessels  open  into  a  paired  or  unpaired 
urinary  bladder  attached  to  the  hind-gut.     In  the  Aphides  there  are  on  each  side 


*   ^ 


Fio.  321.— Larva  (maggot)  of  honey  bee,  anatomy 
of  the  digestive  and  nervoiu  lyitemf  (after  B. 
Leuckart).  p,  Brain;  bm,  ventral  chord;  00,  oeso- 
phagus ;  adj  spinning  glands ;  cd,  mid-gut,  or  chyle 
stomach  ;  e<2,  hind-gut,  not  yet  connected  with  the  mid- 
gut ;  vm,  Malpighlan  vessels ;  an,  anus ;  st,  stigmata. 


Fig.  822.  — Enteric  oanal  of 
Psyllopils  ftazlnloola  (aOer 
Wltlaoxll).  oe,  (Esophagus ;  md, 
mid-gut ;  td,  hind-gut ;  vth,  Mal- 
pighian  vessels  ;>,  the  coil  formed 
by  the  hind-gut  and  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  mid-gut. 


2  vessels  which  unite  together  before  entering  a  common  duct.  In  Aletia,  Daimis 
{Lepidoptera),  there  are  on  each  side  3  vessels  with  short  common  terminal  pieces 
(Fig.  348,  p.  488).  In  Galleria  (Lepidoptera)  there  is  an  unpaired  terminal  piece  into 
which  5  or  6  branched  vessels  enter.  In  Ephippigera  and  the  Gryllidm  {Orthoptera) 
there  are  numerous  vessels  which,  uniting  into  a  tuft,  enter  the  hind-gut  through 
a  long  common  ductus  excretorius.  In  Orthezva  (Coccidw)  there  are  on  each  side  2 
vessels  which  unite.  The  2  terminal  ducts  themselves  enter  an  unpaired  terminal 
piece.  The  pupee  of  the  Noduina  have  3  pairs  of  vessels,  united  in  pairs,  entering  an 
unpaired  urinary  bladder.  Lygaeus  {Hemiptera)  has  on  each  side  2  vessels  entering  a 
urinary  bladder. 
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The  number  of  Malpighian  vessels  is  occasionally  smaller  in  the  larva  than  in  the 
adult.  Thus  the  larva  of  the  ffatuy  bee  (Fig.  321)  has  only  4  vessels.  In  the 
BlaUidce  and  Oryllidas  the  number  increases  during  the  gradual  development.  In 
the  Lepidoptera  the  larva  usually  possesses  the  same  number  as  the  adult.  Among 
the  Termites  only  do  the  young  forms  possess  more  numerous  Malpighian  vessels 
than  the  adults. 


V.  The  Nervous  System. 

This  appears  in  the  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Arthropctdo 

and  consists  of  the  brain  (supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion),  the  oesophageal 
commissures,  and  the  ventraP  chord. 
The  brain,  which  lies  in  the  head 
above  the  oesophagus,  often  attains  to  a 
high  degree  of  development  (especially 
in  the  highly  developed  Hymenoptera), 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  fommtion 
of  lobes  (ganglion  opticum,  olfactory 
lobes,  etc.)  From  it  arise  the  nerves 
for  the  sensory  organs  which  lie  in 
the  head,  for  the  eyes,  the  antennse,  and 
the  olfactory  organs  on  the  antennae. 
We  can  always  distinguish  in  the 
ventral  chord  a  cephalic  and  a  tnmk 
portion.  The  former  consists  of  the 
infra -oesophageal  ganglion,  composed 
of  the  fused  ganglia  of  the  oral  Umbs, 
which  in  the  embryo  are  often  separate. 
The  trunk  portion  of  the  ventral  chord 
must  originally  have  consisted  of  as 
many  double  ganglia  united  by  longi- 
tudinal commissures,  as  there  are  trunk 
segments,  but  the  ganglia  of  some  of 
the  last  trunk  segments  are  always 
fused  to  form  a  terminal  ganglion, 
generally  somewhat  larger  in  size  than 
the  rest  The  ventral  chord  is  found 
in  this  unconcentrated  form  in  the 
Mifriapoda,  Aplerygota,  and  many  Ptery- 
goia,  and  especially  in  the  larvae  of  the 
Hexapoda,  We  find,  however,  Tidthin 
various  orders  of  the  Hexapodu  more 
or  less  pronounced  concentration  of 
the  ventral  chord  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  described  in  connection  with  the 
Crustacea.  This  concentration  takes  place  by  the  fusing  of  pairs  of 
ganglia ;  it  may  appear  in  the  abdomen  as  well  as  in  the  thorax  and 


Fig.  823.— LithobluB  forflculatiu  seen 
from  the  ventral  side  (after  R.  Leuokart). 
a,  Antennse ;  kf,  maxillipedea  (poison  feet) ; 
sd^  salivary  glands ;  bin,  ventral  chord ;  cp, 
cozal  pores. 
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generally,  not  always,  proceeds  in  both  from 
behind  forward.  A  junction  of  the  fused  ganglia 
of  thorax  and  abdomen  to  form  a  large  thoracic 
ganglionic  mass  may  even  take  place  (as  in  the 
Bra<:hyura  and  many  Copepoda) ;  such  cases  occur 
in  the  Diptera  and  Rhynchota.  Although  the 
larvss  generally  possess  a  less  concentrated 
nervous  system  than  the  imagines,  so  that  the 
progressive  concentration  can  often  be  followed 
ontogenetically  in  the  same  species,  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  in  fact  the  very  reverse  occasion- 
ally occurs.  The  interesting  relation  between 
the  nervous  system  of  the  larva  and  that  of  the 
imago  will  be  again  referred  to. 

From  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord  of  the 
trunk  (thorax  and  abdomen)  arise  the  nerves  for 
its  integument,  musculature,  glands,  and  limbs. 
The  2  ganglia  of  a  double  ganglion  are  always 
closely  contiguous,  and  appear  as  one  mass  con- 
sisting of  two  halves ;  the  longitudinal  com- 
missures, however,  which  unite  the  consecutive 
ganglia  very  often  remain  separate.  A  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  seems  present  in  all 
Antennata. 

Myriapoda  (Fig.  323). 

One  ganglion  is  found  in  each  trunk  segment.  Tlie 
ganglia  are  mostly  united  by  distinctly  se})arate  longi- 
tudinal commissures.  In  the  Faurqpoda  and  Symphylaj 
however,  the  ventral  chord  is  a  median  strand  with  con- 
secutive swellings,  corresponding  with  the  ganglia,  and  in 
this  strand  the  longitudinal  commissures  are  not  separate. 

The  2  anterior  trunk  ganglia  (or  in  Symphyla  only 
the  first)  generally  form  with  the  sub-oesophageal  ganglion 
a  single  mass,  in  which,  however,  the  original  composition 
can  easily  be  made  out.  The  limbless  anal  segment  has 
no  separate  ganglion,  ^nd  the  ganglia  of  the  2  or  3  pre- 
ceding segments  are  fused  together. 

The  double  segments  of  the  Diplopoda  each  have  2 
ganglia. 

Hexapoda. 

Aptexygota.  —  In  this  division  we  have  very  good 
illustrations  of  the  concentrated  and  non- concentrated 
nervous  systems.    The  Thysanura  have  a  non-concentrated 

Fio.  824.— Oentral  nervous  system  of  MaoMlis  marltima 
(after  Oodemaxui).  a«,  Eye  ;  2o,  lobus  opticus ;  y,  brain ;  an, 
antennal  nenre ;  o€,  oesophagus  passing  between  the  oesophageal 
commissures;  utg^  infra  •  oesophageal  ganglion;  I -III,  thoracic 
ganglia ;  1-8,  abdominal  ganglia,  the  last (Sabc) consisting  of  three 
fused  ganglia ;  $,  sympathetic  nervous  system  of  the  ventral  chord. 
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nervous  system,  consisting  of  the  brain,  oesophageal  commissures,  intra-oesophagi'al 
ganglion,  3  ganglia  of  the  3  thoracic  segments  and  8  (in  Campodea  7)  ganglia  of  tb^ 
abdomen  (Fig.  324).  The  finer  structure  of  the  last  and  largest  abdominal  gangliou 
and  the  number  of  nerves  proceeding  from  it  show  that  it  consists  of  3  fused  gaoglk 
The  number  of  abdominal  ganglia  would  according  to  this  be  10,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  segments.  In  the  Collemhola  the  number  of  abdominal  segments  is 
reduced,  and  in  accordance  with  this  reduction  of  the  body  there  is,  as  it  ai)pears, 
only  1  abdominal  ganglion.  Smintkurvs  is  said  to  have  only  1  thoracic  ganglion. 
The  2  longitudinal  commissures  remain  distinctly  separate  in  the  Thysanum. 
From  each  ganglion  2  nerves  are  given  off  on  each  side,  and  the  same  number  pr(x*frl 
from  the  oesophageal  commissures.  In  front  of  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion  and 
behind  the  oesophagus  a  transverse  commissure  connects  the  oesophageal  commissures. 
Pterygota. — The  nervous  system  of  the  winged  Insecta  shows  very  great 
variety  in  its  arrangement :  it  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  details — the  lJi})kra 


Fio.  Z2b.—A-B,  The  nervoui  systemi  of  4  ipeoies  of  Diptera,  to  clemou8trate  their  A-ari<  ;> 
<legrees  of  concentration.  A^  Non-concentrated  nervous  system  of  Ohrionomui  plumosoi,  vitli  c 
tlioracic  and  6  abdominal  ganglionic  masses.  £,  Ner%'0U8  system  of  Empia  Bteroorea,  with  2  thone ' 
and  5  abdominal  ganglionic  inAsses.  C,  Nervous  system  of  Tahanui  hovlnui,  with  one  thon<  - 
ganglionic  mass  and  the  abdominal  ganglia  moved  towards  each  other.  D,  Nervous  system  ' 
Sarcophaga  camaria.  All  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chonl  except  the  infta-oesophageal  gangli-  - 
whicli  always  remains  separate,  are  here  united  into  one  single  thoracic  ganglion  mass  (after  E 
Brand). 

(Fig.  325,  A-D)  are  particularly  instructive.     In  no  other  natural  order  of  inse«t^ 
are  the  extremes  so  great,  and  yet  connected  by  such  numerous  intermediate  stagf^ 
The  series  begins  with  the  suborder  of  the  Nenwcera^  the  CulicicUje^  Culieiforuv 
TipulidcPy  Fun^icolce  {e.g,  ChironomicSf  A),  which  have  very  slightly  con oen trait 
nervous  systems.     The  ventral  chord  here  consists  of  an  infra-oesophageal  ganglioi 
3  thoracic  ganglia,  and  5-6  abdominal  ganglia.     The  last  thoracic  ganglion  is  n- 
simple,  but  at  least  1  of  the  anterior  abdominal  ganglia  is  fused  mth  it.     The  W' 
and  largest  abdominal  ganglion  is  also  not  simple  ;  it  consists  of  several  (in  Chin-' 
nius  probably  2)  fused  ganglia.     The  concentration  of  the  nervous  system  among  tl- 
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Diptera  begins  in  the  families  of  the  Empidm,  Asilula:,  Thcrecidcc,  Xylophagidce^ 
Bibionidce  {e.g.  Emjns,  B),  where  the  2  anterior  thoracic  ganglia  become  fused,  so 
that  there  are  only  two  thoracic  ganglia.  In  this  respect  the  Diptera  form  a  con- 
trast to  other  insects  with  only  2  thoracic  ganglia,  e,g,  many  ColeopUra,  Lcpidoptcra^ 
and  Hymenoptera,  in  these  cases  it  is  the  |K)8terior  thoracic  ganglion  which  consists 
of  the  2- fused  posterior  ganglia.  Tahanus  (Fig.  325,  C)  exhibits  a  nervous  system 
in  which  all  the  3  thoracic  ganglia  are  fused  into  1  thoracic  ganglionic  mass.  This 
\»  the  case  in  the  families  of  the  Syrphidce,  Stratymnidcie,  and  TcibanidfK,  The 
abdominal  ganglia  show  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other  and  to  fuse.  Finally 
the  highest  degree  of  concentration  among  the  Diptera  is  shown  by  the  MusciilaCy 
(EgtridcR,  and  Pupipara,  where  all  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord,  except  the  infra- 
o'sophageal  ganglion,  are  fused  into  1  large  thoracic  ganglionic  mass  (Fig.  325,  Dy 
Sarcophaga),  From  this  mass  a  median  nerve  then  runs  towards  the  end  of  the 
abdomen,  giving  off  nerves  to  the  abdominal  segments  at  regular  intervals. 

A  series  similar  to  the  above  occurs  in  the  Coleoptera,  but  the  concentration 
here  rarely  goes  so  far  as  in  the  Diptera^  since,  though  the  abdominal  ganglia  may 
he  wanting  (in  the  Lanullicomia)^  the  2  thoracic  ganglionic  masses  always  remain 
separate.*  Wherever  among  insects  separate  abdominal  ganglia  are  wanting  these  are 
fused  with  the  most  posterior  thoracic  ganglion,  from  which  the  abdominal  nerves 
then  often  radiate  backward,  like  the  cauda  et^uina  in  vertebrates.  These  abdominal 
nerves,  however,  may  be  united  on  each  side  into  an  abdominal  longitudinal  bundle, 
or  these  2  longitudinal  bundles  may  be  fused  to  form  1  median  abdominal  strand. 
The  BhyTicAota,  the  Mallophaga  {Corrodentia),  and  the  Thysanoptera  j)ossess  a  much 
concentrated  nervous  system.  In  many  Rhynchota  all  the  thoracic  ganglia,  not 
excluding  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  may  fuse  into  1  ganglionic  piass,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Coccidce  and  also  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Aphides. 

All  other  insects  have  a  non-concentrated  or  else  slightly  concentrated  nervous 
system,  with  separate  infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  at  least  2  thoracic  and  several 
abdominal  ganglionic  masses,  at  the  most  8  and  rarely  only  1. 

The  full  number  of  abdominal  ganglia  is  not  found  in  any  insect  larva  or  imago. 
In  inBect-emliiyoi,  however,  the  mdiments  of  all  the  10  abdominal  ganglia  have  been 
observed. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  can  be  as 
little  used  as  a  criterion  for  the  natural  division  of  insects  as  the  structure  of  any 
other  organic  system  by  itself.  It  can  at  the  most  be  used  for  limiting  the  sub- 
divisions within  the  orders. 

The  relaUoxL  of  the  larval  NerYOus  ByBtem  to  that  of  the  Imago.— (1)  Where 
the  nervous  system  of  the  imago  is  not  concentrated,  it  is  generally  not  concentrated 
in  the  larva  ;  this  is  evidently  the  original  condition. 

(2)  Where  single  ganglia  are  fused  in  the  imago,  they  are  often  sejiarate  in  the 
larva.  The  honey  bee  affords  an  illustration  of  this  ;  the  bee  larva  (Fig.  321,  p.  463) 
l>ossesses  the  fully  segmented  nervous  system :  brain,  infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  3 
thoracic  and  8  abdominal  ganglia.  The  last  abdominal  ganglion  comes  from  three 
rudimentary  ganglia,  which  are  separate  in  the  embryo.  Tlie  adult  bee  (Fig.  320, 
p.  462)  jwssesses  a  brain,  infra-oesophageal  ganglion,  2  thoracic  and  4  abdominal 
gangUa.  The  posterior  and  larger  thoracic  ganglion  consists  of  the  2d  and  3d 
thoracic  ganglia  fused  together  ;  the  composition  of  the  last  abdominal  ganglion  out 
of  3  ganglia  can  still  be  clearly  made  out. 

(3)  Where  the  nervous  system  in  the  imago  is  much  concentrated,  it  is  very  often 
(c.*/.  Mtiscidm)  much  concentrated  in  the  larva  also,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly 
differentiated.  We  have  here  a  case  of  the  imaginal  characteristics  being  shifted 
back  on  to  the  larval  stage. 

(4)  The  nervous  system  in  the  larva  is  seldom  luucli  concentrated  when  not  con- 
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centrated  in  the  imago.    Mymielean  is,  however,  a  case  of  adaptation  of  the  nervous 
system  to  the  short  compressed  form  of  body  of  the  lan^a. 


nil  117  d    gf  e 


Fio.  826.-Medlan  longitudinal  leotlon  throngh  the  head  of  BlatU  orlentaUa.    The  nervou> 
Hystem  of  the  head  is  drawn  entire,   hyp,  Hyiwpharj'nx ;  os,  oral  cavity ;  U>r,  upper  lip ;  gf,  gangUon 

frontale ;  p,  brain ;  no,  root  of  the  antennal  nen  e ; 
no,  root  of  the  optic  nerve ;  go,  anterior ;  gp,  pos- 
terior ganglion  of  the  paired  visceral  nervous  system ; 
oe,  oesophagus;  c,  oesophageal  commissure;  it*;, 
infra-oesophageal  ganglion ;  cc,  longitudinal  commit 
sure  between  this  and  the  first  thoracic  gangli-^n ; 
sg,  common  duct  of  the  salivary  glands ;  lb,  lower 
lip  =  2d  pair  of  maxillee  ;  nr,  nervus  recurrens ;  d, 
nerve  uniting  the  frontal  ganglion  with  the  oesti- 
phageal  commissure ;  e,  nerve  from  this  commissorc 
to  the  upper  lip ;  /,  nerve  from  the  infra^esophageal 
ganglion  to  the  mandible ;  g,  to  the  anterior  nui- 
illee ;  A,  to  the  lower  lip  (after  Bnmo  Hoftr). 

(5)  In  many  cases  where  in  the  larva 
there  is  an  apparently  concentrated  ventral 
chord,  its  ganglia  are  quite  distinct  although 
lying  veiy  close  together.  In  the  imago 
they  separate  and  the  longitudinal  commis- 
sures become  distinct,  so  that  a  non -con- 
centrated or  less  concentrated  imaginal 
nervous  system  is  developed. 

The  lympathetic  nexroni  lysiein  seems 
to  be  present  in  all  Antennata.  It  consists 
of  an  unpaired  and  a  paired  system.  lu 
Blatta,  whose  visceral  nervous  system  (Figs. 
326  and  327)  has  been  the  most  investigated, 
the  unpaired  portion  shows  the  following 
arrangement.  In  front  of  the  brain  on  the 
oesophagus  there  lies  an  unpaired  ganglion 
antennal  nerve  («aX  which  cover  a  portion  of  frontale  gff  which  gives  off  nerves  to  the 
the  sympatheUc  nervous  system,  are  given  by  upper  lip  and  the  oesophagus.  It  is  con- 
aotted  lines  lettering  as  in  Fig.  826.  n^  „^^^  ^y  a  nerve  on  each  side  with  the 
Xerv-e  to  salivary -gland.  The  nervus  recurrens  u         i 

{nr)  enters  an  unpaired  stomach  ganglion    oesophageal  commissure,  from  which  anotlier 
further  bock  (after  Bnmo  Hofer).  nerve  as  well  goes  off  to  the  oesophagus  and 


Fio.  827.— Anterior  portion  of  the  paired 
and  unpaired  visceral  nervous  system  of 
Blatta  orlentalli,  seen  from  above.  The 
outlines  of  the  brain  {g)  and  the  roots  of  the 
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the  npper  lip.  From  the  ganglion  frontale  an  unpaired  median  nerve,  the  lurvnB 
reenzreiiB  nr,  runs  back  under  the  brain  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  enters  an  unpaired  stomach  ganglion  in  front  of  the  masticatory  stomach.  A 
lateral  pair  of  nerves  arises  from  this,  2  small  ganglia  occurring  in  their  course. 

The  paired  visceral  nervous  system  consists  of  two  pairs  of  ganglia  ga  and  gpy 
which  lie  on  the  cesophagus,  the  anterior  pair  being  covered  by  the  brain.  These 
nerves  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  nervus  recurrens,  and  with  the  brain 
by  anastomoses.  The  nervus  recurrens  and  the  paired  ganglia  give  off  nerve 
branches  to  the  oesophagus  and  to  the  salivary  glands. 

Besides  the  above  nerves  insects  may  have  sympathetic  thoracic  and  abdominal 
ganglia  either  paired  or  unpaired.  The  paired  portion  of  the  visceral  system  may 
also  be  wanting. 

In  the  Lepkboptcraf  close  above  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ventral  chord,  is 
found  a  longitudinal  strand  of  connective  tissue,  which  seems  to  be  a  formation  of 
the  Neurilemma  of  the  ventral  chord.  Muscles  are  attached  to  this  which  run  to 
the  neighbouring  ventral  exoskeleton.  This  strand,  whose  significance  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  explained,  has  been  called  the  chorda  inpra  apiiiale.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  vertebrate  chorda. 


YI.  Sensory  Organs. 

A.  Eyes, 

We  can  distinguish  single -lensed  eyes  or  ocelli  from  compound 
eyes  (facet  eyes).  The  Mtjriapoda  have  ocelli  generally  in  large 
numbers  grouped  closely  together  on  each  side  dorsally.  Only 
Scutigera  has  a  compound  eye  on  each  side :  this  eye,  however,  differs 
in  structure  in  many  respects  from  the  compound  eye  of  the  Inseda. 

Most  adult  HexAipoda  have  ocelli  as  well  as  facet  eyes.  The  small 
ocelli  then  generally  lie  in  threes  on  the  frontal  region  between  the 
two  large  facet  eyes.  The  larvae  have  ocelli  only,  these  often  occurring 
in  great  numbers.  Ocelli  ate  seldom  found  alone  (t.«.  without  facet 
eyes)  in  adult  Hexapoda,  but  this  is  the  case  in  the  Colkrtibola  among 
the  Apterygota,  and  in  lice  (Pedictdidas)  and  fleas  {Aphanij)tera),  Ocelli 
are  wanting  in  adult  Dermaptera,  and  among  the  Chihoptera  in  the 
Locusiidoe,  among  the  JRhijncJwta  in  the  Hydrocora,  among  the  Lepidoptera 
in  the  Geomeirina  and  Ithopidocera,  which  thus  as  adults  possess  only 
facet  eyes. 

Structure  of  the  Ocelli. — The  simply  constructed  ocellus  of  the 
Dytiscus  larva  is  very  instructive  (Fig.  328).  Above  the  ocellus  the 
chitin  thickens  into  a  lens.  Below  it  the  hypodermis  is  depressed  in 
the  form  of  a  pit.  The  hypodermis  cells  standing  at  the  base  of  this 
depression  form  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Each  retinal  cell  is  connected 
with  a  nerve  fibre,  contains  pigment,  and  produced  outward  towards 
the  lens  in  the  form  of  a  rod.  The  cells  at  the  edge  of  the  depression 
are  free  from  pigment  at  their  outer  ends,  and  push  their  way  in 
between  the  retina  and  the  lens,  filling  it  up  and  forming  a  sort  of 
vitreous  body.     The  ocelli  of  other  Insecta  and  Myriapodii  are  similarly 
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constructed,  with  this  distinction,  that  they  are  in  most  cases  completely 
demarcated  vesicles,  over  which  and  below  the  lens  the  hypodennis 

functions     as     a    \itreou5 
/ff^  body. 

The  structure  of  the 
compound  eyes  agrees  in 
general  with  that  of  the 
compound  Crustacean  ere 
(c/.  p.  353).  There  is  al- 
ways a  bi- convex  comeiil 
lens  for  each  single  eye. 
Eucone  and  Acone  eyes 
are  distinguished,  according 
to  whether  crystal  cones 
are  formed  (as  in  the 
Crustacea)  or  not  Acone 
eyes  are  found  in  the  Colfh 


Fio.  328.— Section  through  the  ooeUui  of  a  young 
Dytiaoni  larva  (after  OrenacherX  ct,  Chitinous  cuticle  ; 
/,  ciiticular  lens ;  gk,  cells  of  the  vitreous  body ;  fty,  hypo- 
(lermis ;  st,  rods ;  re,  retinal  cells ;  no,  optic  nerve. 


ptera  (excluding  the  Pentamera),  in  the  Heteivptera,  the  Tipularid^  among 
the  Diptera,  and  the  Dnmaptera.  In  the  acone  type  (e.g.  Tipuk)  each 
corneal  lens  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  strongly  pigmented 
zone.  Under  each  lens  lies  a  conical  group  of  4  crystal  cells,  whose 
proximal  end  is  imbedded  between  two  pigment  cells.  The  retinula, 
consisting  of  7  cells  (6  marginal  cells  and  1  axial  cell),  joins  the  above. 
Each  of  the  retinular  cells  contains  in  its  proximal  portion  a  nucleus, 
and  in  its  distal  portion  a  rod  (rhabdomere).  The  single  eyes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  pigment  cells. 

The  elements  of  the  optic  ganglia  (ganglion  opticum  and  retinal 
ganglion)  are  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  manner  in  the  Inseda, 

The  OceUos  and  the  Facet  Eye.— Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these  two 
foi-ms  of  eyes.  According  to  the  view  most  widely  approved,  the  two  eyes  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  primitive  eye  resembling  the  single  eye  (ommatidium)  of  the  aeone 
eye  of  Tipula,  An  increase  of  the  elements  of  this  primitive  eye  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  oceUus ;  an  increase  in  number  of  the  primitive  eyes  and  their 
approximation  led  to  the  formation  of  the  compound  facet  eye.  For  confirmatioi: 
of  this  view  we  are  referred  to  the  groups  of  closely  contiguous  single  eyes  of  the 
Myriapoda^  considered  in  connection  vdi\\  the  comiwund  eye  of  Sattigera,  But  it  i* 
(litticult  to  reconcile  with  this  view  several  facts  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  eye,  and 
es[)ecially  the  structure  of  the  middle  eye  of  the  Scorpion,  Such  a  scorpion  eye  on 
the  one  hand  contains  only  a  single  lens,  while  on  the  other  the  retinal  elements  are 
grouped  into  retinulre. 

The  last  word  is  certainly  not  yet  spoken  with  regard  to  the  finer  structure  ami 
the  morphological  significance  of  the  Arthropodan  eye,  and  we  must  here  briefly 
allude  to  an  entirely  new  view.  According  to  this  view  the  compound  eye  consist* 
of  two  layers  :  (1)  of  a  hypodermis  layer  which  yields  the  single  corneal  lenses,  and  (2) 
of  a  subjacent  layer  of  single  eyes.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  single  layer,  tlic 
elements  of  the  single  eye  kno\vn  as  crystal  cells,  retinular  cells,  and  pigment  cells 
running  with  their  processes  through  its  whole  thickness  (Fig.  329,  A).  Tlie 
rhabdomes  and  the  rhabdomeres  forming  them  are  not  secreted  products  of  the 
retinula,  but  belong,  like  the  crystalline  cone,  to  the  crystalline  cone  cells,  which  ar<* 
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called  retinophorse.  The  crystalline  cones  are  the  elements  actually  sensitive  to  light 
The  retinophone  are  surrounded  by  pigment  cells.  A  proximal  (inner)  ring  of  these 
cells  corresponds  with  the  so-called  retinuhe,  but  these  cells  are  also  continued  in  the 
form  of  fine  processes  as  far  as  the  hypodermis.  Fig.  829,  A,  illustrates  this  view. 
The  layer  of  single  eyes  is  said  to  answer 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  a  vesicular  eye, 
which  first  forms  as  an  ectodermal  de- 
pression and  later  becomes  constricted  off. 
The  whole  compound  eye  would  according 
to  this  be  a  modified  and  differentiated 
ocellus,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
posterior  proximal  wall  of  the  eye -pit 
differentiate  into  retinophorse  and  pigment 
cells,  grouped  together  as  ommatidia  (as  in 
the  middle  eye  of  the  Scorpion),  The 
hyjKxiennis,  further,  which  spreads  over 
the  vesicular  eye,  instead  of  forming  one 
cuticular  lens,  forms  many  such  lenses, 
which  as  corneal  facets  correspond  in 
number  and  position  with  the  ommatidia. 
The  ocelli  themselves  may  also  be  compared 
with  the  similarly  constructed  visual  organs 
in  the  Annelida  and  Mollusca  which  arise 
as  ectodermal  invaginations. 

If  this  new  view  of  the  facet  eye  is 
established,  i.e.  if  the  so-called  crystalline 
cones  are  not  simply  refractive  bodies,  but 
the  actual  terminal  apparatus  of  the  optic 
nerve,  sensitive  to  light,  it  would  lead  to 
considerable  modification  of  the  theoiy  of 
sight  by  means  of  the  compound  eye. 


B.  Auditory  Organs. 


Fio.  329. —The  itmoture  of  an  i 

tldlum  (tingle  eye)  of  the  facet  eye.    A, 

According  to  Patten'l  view.     B^  according 

to  Ghrenaoher'i  view.    cZ,  Cuticular  corneal 

In  the  most  various   parts  of  the      lens ;  hy^  hypodermis  celU  of  the  corneal 

bodies  of    the  Insecta   peculiar  nerve      lenses;  r,  retinophora  =  crystal  cells;   »ir, 

J-  ,       I.,'  I.    «^^    ^^^Ar.^^y<^     nuclei  of  the  same ;  *:,  crystalline  cone;  p, 

endings  occur  which  are  evidently  pig^^ent  cells ;  »^.  retinuli ;  r^  rhabdome  ; 
sensory;  their  structure  is  as  follows  :      n,  nerve.     According   to    Patten   {A)  the 

A   peripheral   nerve  fibre  enters  a    ommatidium  is,  apart  trom  the  corneal 

*^-.*^.  I,        i_'i.*      •       'i.      .  hypodermis,  of  one  layer,  all   its  elements 

ganglionic  cell,  which  is  in  its  turn  p^j^g  by  means  of  thin  processes  through 
connected    with    the    integument   by      its  whole  thickness  from  the  base  to  the 

means  of  a  long  slender  stretched    co™"*!  i«»»:  '"'"ding  to  orenwhw  the 

•   1       1.        J    z  I.        ommatidium   apart  from    the   corneal  lens 

tube.      An   axial   thread  from  the    consists  of  two  layers. 
ganglionic  cell  enters  the  tube,  and 

there  ends  in  a  terminal  rod.  The  tube  which  conceals  this  rod  is 
called  the  scolopophore,  and  that  part  of  it  which  becomes  attached 
to  the  integument  is  the  terminal  tube.  Scolopophores  with  their 
ganglia  are  rarely  found  singly,  they  are  usually  united  in  groups  of 
varying  size  (Figs.  330,  331,  and  332).  If  the  number  of  scolopo- 
phores is  small  their  terminal  tubes  are  gathered  into  a  bundle,  but  if 
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great,  the  terminal  tubes  are  generally  isolated,  running  either  irregu- 
larly or  radially,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  etc.,  to  the  integument 
These  peculiar  sensory  organs  are  called  chordotonal  organs,  and 
are  considered  to  be  auditory.  A  chordotonal  organ  may  be  either 
simply  connected  with  the  integument  by  a  prolongation  of  its  nerve, 
or  bent  at  right  angles  to  its  nerve  and  run  parallel  to  the  integument 
(Fig.  330).     The  latter  is  the  case  when  the  terminal  tubes  of  the 


Fio.  sao.—Blght  half  of  th«  8th  tnmk  segment  of  an  older  larva  of  Oorethra  plnmioomla ; 
nervous  system  and  sensory  organs  (after  ▼.  OraberX  g,  Ganglion  of  the  ventral  chord ;  Ins  longi- 
tudinal muscles ;  crif  chordotonal  nerve ;  cZ,  chordotonal  ligament ;  eg,  chordotonal  ganglion  ;  cs,  rod 
of  the  chordotonal  organ ;  est,  terminal  strand  ;  tb,  tactile  setse ;  hn^  outgoing  fibres  of  the  integu- 
mental  nen'es. 

chordotonal  organ  unite  into  one  tube,  and  then  the  bent  portion  is 
connected  with  the  integument  by  a  second  tube,  the  chordotonal 
ligament.  The  chordotonal  organ,  together  with  the  chordotonal 
ligament,  then  form  a  chord  stretched  between  two  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  segment 

The  nerve  forms  a  terminal  ganglion  cell  at  the  point  where  it  joins 
the  chord. 

If  the  exoskeleton  is  affected  by  vibrations  of  sound,  this  apparatus 
with  its  terminal  rods  is  set  in  vibration,  and  a  sensation  of  sound  may 
thus  be  produced. 

Chordotonal  organs,  which  offer  great  varieties  of  structure,  occur  in  all  orders 
of  the  Ptcrygota,  and  are  found  in  the  most  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  tnmk, 
in  the  legs,  the  wings,  the  mouth  parts,  and  the  antennae.  They  may  appear  in 
different  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  animal. 
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In  the  wings,  but  especially  in  the  halteres  or  balancers  of  the  Diptera^  which  are 
minute  transformed  hind  wings,  they  are  connected  with  areas  of  the  ezoskeleton 
provided  with  peculiar  pores  or  papilhe.  They  always  lie  superficially.  A  chordo- 
tonal  organ  is,  further,  never  stretched  between  points  of  the  integument  of  two  con- 


Fio.  331.— The  Ohordotonal 
organ  of  Fig.  880,  strongly  mag- 
nifieil.  cZ,  Chordotonal  ligament ; 
en,  diordotonal  nerve  ;  eg,  chord- 
otonal ganglion  ;  est,  chordotonal 
ro*l ;  e*,  t€rminal  tube. 


Fi(..  832.— 8o-oallod  Bub-genoal  ohordotonal  organ 
In  th«  tlhla  of  th«  middle  leg  of  laopteryz  aploalli 
iPerlid)  (after  ▼.  Oraber).  tr,  Trachea;  bl;  blood 
corpuscles ;  gz,  nerxe  cells ;  sc,  scolopophores  with 
their  rods  ;  es,  terminal  fibrous  strands,  attached  to  the 
integument  (c). 


secutive  segments  of  the  body,  or  limbs,  movable  on  one  another,  but  always  runs 

within  one  of  the  same  joint  or  segment,  and  is  thus  not  affected  by  the  movements 

of  the  animal.    The  chordotonal  nerves  always  arise  out  of  the 

ganglion  belonging  to  their  own  segment.     Chordotonal  sensory 

organs  have  till  now  been  chiefly  observed  in  the  larvae  of  the 

lusecta. 

The  tympanal  organs  of  the  Saltatoria,  which  have  been  long 
known,  agree  in  the  finer  structiu-e  of  their  nerve  endings  with 
the  chordotonal  organs.  It  was  this  agreement  which  led  to  the 
assumption  that  the  so-called  chordotonal  organs  were  also 
auditory  organs,  for  the  tympanal  organs  of  the  SaltatoHa  have 
long  been  universally  regarded  as  auditory  organs,  although  the 
animals  continue  to  hear  after  their  removal.  Tliis  last  fact 
favoured  the  view  of  the  acoustic  proi)erties  of  the  chordotonal 
organs,  since  the  latter  occur  together  with  the  tympanal  organs. 

Scolopophores  are  very  numerous  in  the  Saltatoria  (over  100). 
In  the  Aeridiidce  their  terminal  tubes  are  attached  to  points  of 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  hypodermis  of  special  parts  of  the 
exoskeleton,  which,  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  exoskeleton, 
are  thinned  away  like  a  membrane  and  are  called  t]rmpana 
(Figs.  333  and  334).  Such  a  tympanum  may  be  stretched  bet^veen 
thickened  portions  of  the  skeleton,  which  form  a  frame  for  it ; 
and,  as  in  an  outer  ear,  the  integument  may  grow  round  it  as  a 
covering  fold  for  its  protection.  A  tracheal  trunk  widens  to  form  a  cavity  under  the 
tympanum,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  hollow  of  a  drum.     Between  the  cavity 


Fio.  833.  — Tibia 
of  the  fore  leg  of 
Locoita  vlridii- 
lima,  td,  Cover  of 
the  drum;  <r,  fissure 
between  the  drum 
and  its  cover  (after 
V.  Graber). 
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and  the  tympanum  lies  the  terminal  nerve  apparatus,  the  so-called  **Muller's"  gan- 
glion with  the  scolopophores,  whose  terminal  tubes  attach  themselves  by  peculiar  inner 
processes  to  the  middle  of  the  tympanum.  The  tympanum  can  be  stretched  by  special 
muscles.     In  the  Gryllid^^  and  Locustida;  the  terminal  tubes  of  the  scolopophores  are 


Fio.  S84.— Side  view  of  Acridlum  tartaricum.    «],  Stigma  of  the  inesothorax ;  «2>  stigma  of  the 
inetathorax ;  sa^  stigviata  of  the  abdomen ;  ^  drum  of  the  tympanal  auditor}'  organ  (after  Piioher). 

not  attached  to  the  tympanum  itself,  but  above  it  to  the  integument.  Tlie  Loevstidct 
possess,  besides  the  MiiUer's  ganglion  with  its  scolopophores,  another  series  of  some- 
what different  scolopophores,  lying  on  a  hollow 
formed  by  the  trachea,  which  acts  as  a  resonator. 
The  tympanal  auditory  organs  of  the  SaUaturia 
lie  either  {Acridiidw^  Fig.  334)  in  a  single  jiair 
at  the  sides  of  the  first  abdominal  segment,  or 
{GryllidcCf  LoeustidcCt  Fig.  833)  on  the  tibiae  of  the 
fore- legs.  In  the  last  case  there  are  generally  on 
each  tibia  2  tympana  Ijing  opposite  one  another. 
Between  the  basal  portions  of  the  maxillio  of 
Scutigera  there  lies  on  each  side  a  pouch,  from 
the  base  of  which  small  closely -packed  plates  and 
hairs  rise  into  the  cavity.  These  plates  and  hairs 
stand  on  equally  closely  arranged  folds  of  the 
cuticle.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  forma- 
tions, which  need  further  examination,  may  prove 
to  be  auditory  organs. 


C.  Olfactory  Organs — Gustatory  Organs. 

The  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell  is,  as  in 
the  Crustacea^  to  be  sought  in  the  antenna 
(and  perhaps  in  the  maxillar  palps  as  well). 
The  antennae  are  in  the  Insecia  very 
often  more  strongly  developed  in  the 
males  than  in  the  females.  The  olfactory 
organs  are  short  processes  in  the  shape  of 
knobs  or  cones,  and  generally  open  at 
the  point;  they  are  found  either  free 
or  at  the  base  of  pits  in  the  antenna. 


Fig.  835.— Sensory  orgaas  oon- 
Bldered  to  be  olfactory  at  the  end 
of  the  Antenna  of  lulus  Sabulosus, 

longitudinal  section  through  the  an. 
tenna.  fc,  Sensory  cones ;  «,  sensory 
points;  gk,  ganglia  of  the  sensory 
cones ;  gz,  ganglia  of  the  sensory 
points;  n,  nerve;  grz,  large  cells  in 
the  ganglia  of  the  sensory  cone  (after 
y.  Rath). 
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Beneath  each  olfactory  process  there  is  a  pore  in  the  cuticle,  through 
which  the  fibrillae  of  a  hypodermal  ganglion  pass  (Fig.  335).  Similar 
terminal  apparati,  which  have  been  observed  at  the  base  and  at  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  lower  side  of  the  maxillse  of  Hymeno- 
ptercij  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  labellum  of  the  proboscis  in  the  fly, 
and  in  the  gnathochilarium  of  the  Diplopoda,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  firustatory  organs. 

Specific  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the  long,  simple,  or  feathered 
setae  (Fig.  330,  p.  472)  which  occiu*  all  over  the  body  surface,  and 
especially  on  the  feelers  and  maxillar  palps  of  the  Antennata,  on  the 
labellum  of  the  proboscis  of  the  fly,  etc.  An  axial  thread  enters  the 
sensitive  hair  from  a  hypodermal  ganglion  cell,  and  runs  through  it. 


YII.  The  Circulatory  System. 

This  is  very  simple  in  the  Antennata.  The  colourless  or  light- 
yellow  or  light-green  blood,  containing  amoeboid  blood  corpuscles,  flows 
in  definite  directions  in  a  lacunar  system  (body  cavity).  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  maintained  by  the  contractions  of  a  dorsal  vessel 
(dorsal  heart),  which  in  the  extremely  reduced  condition  of  the 
arterial  vascular  system  is  almost  the  only  part  which  has  walls  of  its 
own.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  a  delicate  tube  running  longitudinally  above 
the  intestine,  and  covered  externally  and  lined  internally  by  membranes 
probably  elastic.  Between  the  two  membranes  there  runs  a  system  of 
delicate  muscle  fibres,  which  generally  have  a  circular  course  and 
sometimes  cross  each  other.  The  dorsal  vessel  falls  into  successive 
segmental  chambers,  separated  by  valvular  arrangements,  which  prevent 
the  streaming  back  of  the  blood  from  the  anterior  into  the  posterior 
chambers  diuing  the  progressive  contraction  of  the  vessel  from  behind 
forward.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  provided  with  paired  lateral  ostia, 
which,  as  it  appears,  are  mostly  placed  intersegmentally,  and  maintain 
an  open  communication  between  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  body 
cavity  and  the  interior  of  the  heart.  The  heart  may  be  connected  in 
various  ways  by  muscidar  fibres  with  neighbouring  parts  of  the  body, 
i.e.  with  the  intestine,  with  the  dorsal  integument,  etc.  Paired  so- 
called  alary  muscles  are  particularly  constant  in  their  occurrence ; 
they  are  almost  triangular,  and  become  attached  by  their  narrowed 
ends  to  the  latero-dorsal  body  wall,  while  their  broad  ends  are  fastened 
to  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  These  alary  muscles  together  form  an 
incomplete  horizontal  partition  wall  above  the  intestine,  marking  off" 
a  dorsal  sinus  in  which  the  heart  lies.  This  sinus  may  be  called  the 
pericardial  sinus.  This  partition  wall  is  arched  upwards,  and  if 
the  alary  muscles  which  form  it  contract,  it  straightens  out  and 
becomes  flat;  the  pericardium  thus  becomes  more  spacious,  and  the 
blood  streams  into  it  from  the  rest  of  the  body  cavity.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  alary  muscles  served  to  expand  the  heart. 
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This  expansion,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  a  result  of  the  elasticity 

of  its  own  walls.      The  whole  mechanism,  however,  requires  fresh 

investigation. 

The  heart  ends  blindly  behind,  but  is  continued  anteriorly  into  an 

aorta,  which  empties  the  blood  into  the  lacunar  system  of  the  body. 
We  can  occasionally  distinguish  with  special 
clearness  a  ventral  sinus  siurounding  the  ventral 
chord  (in  Myriapoda,  Orihoptera,  and  perhaps  also 
in  certain  Apterygota) ;  in  this  sinus  the  blood 
flows  from  before  backward.  A  nerve  supplying 
the  heart  like  that  in  Peripaius  has  here  and 
there  been  observed. 

Myriapoda  (Fig.  336). — The  heart  runs 
through  the  whole  body,  and  has  as  many 
chambers  and  pairs  of  alary  muscles  as  there 
are  trunk  segments.  From  the  most  anterior 
chamber  an  aoi-ta  arises,  which  divides  into  three 
branches  in  the  head.  Iti  the  Ixdida  and 
Scolopendridce  lateral  arteries  are  said  to  diverge 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ostia. 

Hexapoda,  Apterygota. — The  heart  of  the 
Tliysanura  consists  of  9  chambers,  and  has  9 
pairs  of  ostia  and  9  pairs  of  weakly  developed 
alary  muscles  ;  this  is  the  highest  number  reached 
among  the  Hexapoda,  It  runs  forward  as  far  as 
the  last  thoracic  segment,  or  even  to  the  second ; 
this  is  an  important  fact,  as  in  all  Pkrygd'U 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Orthopiera  (Blaiia), 
the  heart  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  abdomen. 
The  aorta  is  short  in  the  Thysanura,  as  the  heart 
extends  so  far  forward.  The  number  of  cardial 
chambers  and  pairs  of  ostia  is  reduced  in  the 

Collembola  (5  in  Matrotonux). 

Pterygota. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  Orthopiera^  the  heart  is 

restricted  to  the  abdomen,  and  has  8  pairs  of  ostia  at  the  most     The 

number  of  pairs  of  ostia,  of  alary  muscles,  and  of  cardial  chambers 

may  be  reduced  like  the  number  of  the  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chord. 

The  aorta  runs  through  the  thorax  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  into 

the  head. 


Fio.  336.— Anterior  end 
of  the  heart  of  Soolopen- 
dra  (aOer  Newport),  ac, 
Arteria  cephalica;  ab,  art- 
erial rings;  al,  lateral  art- 
eries ;  Kkj  cardial  chamber ; 
0,  ostia  of  the  heart;  /m, 
alary  muscles  of  the  same. 


In  the  Lcpidoptera  the  aorta  bends  up  dorsally  in  the  thorax,  widens  considerably 
and  forms  a  loop  (Fig.  348,  ac^  p.  488).  In  a  few  cases  the  aorta  has  been  fouud 
branched  in  the  head.  In  the  larva  of  the  Ephcntcridm,  blood  vessels  with  walls  of 
their  own  pass  from  the  last  cardial  chamber  into  the  three  caudal  setae.  The  valve> 
between  the  last  cardial  chamber  and  the  one  before  it  are  here  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  When 
the  last  chamber  contracts,  therefore,  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  three  arteries  of 
the  caudal  setne. 
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/' 
The  want  of  a  develot^ed  arterial  vascular  system  is  compensated  for  as  well  as 
conditioned  by  the  extremely  profuse  branching  of  the  respiratory  organs  (tracheae), 
the  oxygen  being  thus  conveyed  to  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Tlius, 
whilst,  as  a  rule  in  the  higher  animals,  the  blood  in  its  closed  channels  generally 
seeks  out  the  localised  seat  of  the  respiratory  processes,  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  respiratory  organs  seek  out  the  blood  and  the  blood  tissue  in  the  most  remote 
[tarts  of  the  body. 


YIII.  Fat  Bodies — Luminous  Bodies. 

In  the  body  cavity  lies  a  mass  of  large  cells  filled  with  small  drops 
of  fat,  and  forming  together  the  so-called  fat  body.  This  is  variously 
shaped,  and  covers  inner  organs  which  appear  enveloped  in  it ;  it  also 
forms  a  layer  under  the  integument,  etc.  It  is  specially  strongly 
developed  in  the  larvae,  and  forms  a  reserve  of  nutrition,  which  is 
drawn  upon  during  metamorphosis,  during  the  formation  and  ripening 
of  the  sexual  products,  etc.  The  metabolism  which  goes  on  in  the 
fat  body  is  very  active,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  cells  often 
contain  concretions  of  uric  acid.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  fat  body  in  the  larva  is  rich  in  fat  and  poor  in  concretions  of 
uric  acid,  while  in  the  imago  it  is  poor  in  fat  and  rich  in  concretions 
of  uric  acid. 

There  are  Cokoptera  which  possess  either  on  the  abdomen  (Lampy- 
rid<E)  or  on  the  thorax  (a  few  Elaieridce,  Pyrophorus)  intensely  luminous 
areas.  The  seat  of  light  is  a  luminous  organ  which,  morphologically, 
must  be  considered  as  a  specially  differentiated  portion  of  the  fat  body. 
The  cells  of  this  luminous  organ  secrete,  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  substance  which  is  burnt  diuing  the  appearance  of 
the  light ;  this  combustion  takes  place  by  means  of  the  oxygen  con- 
veyed to  the  cells  of  the  luminous  body  by  the  tracheae,  which  branch 
profusely  in  it  and  break  up  into  capillaries.  A  weakly  luminous 
dorsal  layer  of  the  luminous  organ,  which  lies  ventrally  in  the  pen- 
ultimate and  antepenultimate  abdominal  segments  of  the  Lainpyridce, 
contains  very  numerous  concretions  of  uric  acid. 

Other  cell  elements  occurring  in  the  body  cavity  (e.g.  the  pericardial 
cells  lying  on  the  alary  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  containing 
fat)  cannot  here  be  more  closely  considered.  They  form,  together 
with  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  fat  body,  the  so-called  blood  tissue. 


IX.  The  Respiratory  Organs. 

A.  The  Tracheal  System. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Antennata  are  air-eonducting  canals 
(traehesB)  which,  on  the  one  hand,  communicate  with  the  outer  world 
by  means  of  paired,  strictly  segmentally  arranged  outer  apertures 
(stigmata),  and  on  the  other  spread  all  over  the  body,  penetrating 
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between  the  various  organs  and  even  the  component  parts  of  organs, 
breaking  up  into  the  finest  capillaries.  The  essential  structure  of  the 
tracheae  is  everywhere  the  same,  whether  we  examine  a  principal  trunk 
or  a  fine  terminal  branch.  The  tracheal  tube  (Fig.  337)  is  lined  inter- 
nally with  a  chitinous  intima,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  chitinous 
cuticle  of  the  body,  and,  like  the  latter,  is 
shed  during  ecdysis.  The  intima  is  crenii- 
lated  spirally.  This  chitinous  spiral  chiefly 
serves  for  holding  the  tracheae  open.  The 
intima  is  clothed  with  an  outer  layer  of  cells, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  often  diflScult 
to  distinguish.  This  layer  represents  the 
epithelium  which  secretes  the  intima,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  outer  hypodermis. 
The  outer  apertures  of  the  tracheal  system, 
the  so-called  stigmata,  are  wonderfully 
varied  in  their  an^angement.  They  some- 
times lie  openly  on  the  surface,  sometimes 
are  partly  concealed  by  cuticular  folds,  or 
again  are  covered  by  the  elytra  (Cokaptenj). 
Setae  often  project  over  the  aperture  from 
its  edges,  and  these  may  be  elegantly 
Fio.  337.-struoture  of  a  tra-  j^ranched  or  feathered,  so  as  to  represent  a 
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the  epithelium  and  chitinoufl  Intima  Kmd  01  nsii-trap  apparatus,  wnicii  prevents 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  dust,  etc., 
~:..*?;^™"=rtrti"  with  the  air.  The  outer  aperture  is  often 
the  chitinous  intima  (cc),  In  which  loug  and  slit-Hke ;  in  Other  cases,  on  the  con- 
can  be  seen  the  spiral  thickening  ^rary,  it  is  large  and  has  a  sieve-like  mem- 

(spiral  thread).  ,  i      i  .  t»  i  i 

brane  stretched  over  it.  Beneath  each 
stigma,  at  the  beginning  of  each  principal  tracheal  trunk,  there  is  a 
closing  apparatus  which  we  cannot  here  more  minutely  describe ;  hy 
means  of  this  apparatus,  into  which  nerves  enter,  the  trachea  can  be 
completely  closed  towards  the  exterior.  The  air  in  the  tracheae  is 
chiefly  renewed  by  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdomen  (in  the 
Hempoda);  these  movements  are  caused  by  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  run  dorso-venta:^lly.  By  the  contraction  of  the 
abdomen  (exspiration)  the  tracheae  are  compressed  and  the  air  driven 
out  through  the  stigmata,  or,  if  the  stigmata  are  closed,  forced  into 
the  tracheal  system  of  the  thorax,  head,  and  extremities.  By  the 
expansion  of  the  abdomen  (inspiration)  new  air  from  without  again 
enters  the  tracheae,  the  elastic  spiral  of  the  tracheal  tube  playing  an 
important  part  in  its  expansion. 

We  are  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  tracheal  system  of  the 
Antennata  originally  consisted  of  as  many  pairs  of  isolated  trachcitl 
bundles  and  stigmata  as  there  were  body  segments  (excluding  the 
anal  segment).  Reduction,  however,  has  everywhere  taken  place,  fii'st 
of  all  at  the  anterier  and  posterior  ends  of  the  body,  so  that  in  some 
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cases  only  a  single  pair  of  stigmata  is  left ;  the  tracheal  system  under- 
goes corresponding  modifications,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
connecting  together  of  the  originally  separate  bundles  of  tracheae  by 
means  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  anastomoses. 

With  reference  to  the  scattered  and  irregular  apertures  of  the  trachese  in  the 
Protracheata^  we  must  point  out  that  the  arrangement  of  the  tracheal  system  in  all 
Antennata  indicates  a  strictly  segmental  order  of  tracheal  apertures  in  the  racial  form. 
Tliere  is  never  more  than  one  pair  of  trachese  in  one  segment  in  the  Antennata. 

Myriapoda. 

The  most  primitive  arrangement  is  found  in  the  Diplopoda,  where  one  pair  of 
stigmata  and  one  pair  of  tracheal  bundles  occurs  in  each  trunk  segment.  Each  double 
segment  also  has  2  pairs  of  stigmata  and  2  pairs  of  tracheal  bundles.     The  separate 


Fio.  838.— Tracheal  mass  of  a  donal  plate  of  ScuUgera  ooleoptera.  A,  from  above ;  n,  in 
tranjsverse  section  through  the  inter-segmental  fold  of  the  dorsal  plate  ;  diagraninmtic  (after  Haase). 
The  trachea,  which  enter  the  air  cavity  (ca)  ft:t)m  both  sides,  are  marked  white.  v9,  Anterior ;  hs, 
j)osterior  stomatic  aperture ;  as  (A)  and  se  (£),  outer ;  ms  (A)  and  si  (B),  inner  stomatic  slit. 

tracheal  bundles  are  not  connected  by  anastomoses.  Each  stigma  leads  into  a 
tracheal  sac,  whose  base  is  produced  in  the  form  of  pointed  horns,  into  which  the 
numerous  but  unbranched  trachete  enter.  Branched  trachete  seem  to  occur  only  in 
the  GlomeridcR, 

The  tracheal  system  of  the  Chilopoda  is  seen  to  be  a  secondaiy  development  from 
the  fact  that  the  tracheae  branch  profusely,  and  that  the  tracheffi  belonging  to  each 
stigma  anastomose  with  one  another  transversely  and  longitudinally.  Only  in 
the  Oeophilidoi  and  PliUonium  one  pair  of  stigmata  is  retained  on  each  leg-beaiing 
segment,  except  the  first  and  last.  In  the  species  Lithobius  and  in  the  Scolopcndridw 
(except  Plutonium)^  beginning  with  the  thud  tnmk  segment,  a  pair  of  stigmata  is 
found  with  considerable  regularity  on  every  second  segment.  The  last  leg-bearing 
•segment  is  here  also  without  stigmata.      In  Scntigera  and  Henicops  the  stigmata 
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belong  to  the  trunk  segments  1,  3,  5,  8,  10,  12  (and  14  when  there  are  15  tniuk 
segments  in  all). 

The  tracheal  system  of  SctUigera  (Fig.  338)  is  distinguished  by  many  (leculi- 
arities.  The  stigmata  here  are  un^iaired  and  lie  in  the  dorsal  middle  line.  Each 
stigma  leads  into  an  air  sac,  into  which  on  each  side  about  300  closely  jiacked, 
radially  placed,  branched  tracheal  tubes  enter.  This  form  of  trachea  is  s|)ecialiy 
interesting,  as  perhaps  helping  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  so-called  book-leaf  trachn^ 
of  the  Arcichnoidea^  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  respiratory  system  of  the  Symphyla,  which  in  other  i-espects  may  be  reckoned 
as  very  primitive  Myriapodan  forms,  is  much  reduced.  There  are  only  2  stigmau. 
and  these  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  under  the  feelers.  This  is  the  only  co-vf 
in  the  whole  division  of  the  Antennata  in  which  a  pair  of  stigmata  has  been  retained 
in  the  head.  The  branched  trachece  do  not  extend  either  into  the  legs  and  feelers. 
or  into  the  posterior  region  of  the  body  at  all. 

In  the  Pauropoda  the  tracheal  system  seems  to  be  entirely  degenerated. 

HexapodA. 

Apterygota. — The  tracheal  system  in  a  few  Thysanura  exhibits  the  original 
condition  in  so  far  that  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  anastomoses  are  wanting  (iu 
a  few  species  of  MachUiSj  and  in  the  Campodea^  Fig.  339).  In  other  Tkysanvra, 
however,  they  are  present  {lapyx^  NicoUtiaf  Lepisma^  and  a  few  species  of  MachilU.. 
The  most  frequent  number  of  pairs  of  stigmata  seems  to  be  10  {Xicoklia,  Lrpisim, 
Lepismina) ;  in  this  case  t\v'o  occur  on  the  thorax  and  8  on  the  abdomen.  Jlachili^ 
maritiina  has  only  9  itairs  of  stigmata,  2  thoracic,  and  7  abdominal.  lapyx  is  said 
to  possess  11  pairs,  viz.  7  on  the  abdomen,  and — an  arrangement  standing  quite 
alone  among  the  Antennata — 4  on  the  thorax.  In  Cainpodta  the  number  is  reduced 
to  3  pairs  belonging  to  the  thorax  (the  last  pair  possibly  belonging  to  the  first 
abdominal  segment). 

Pterygota  (Fig.  340). — ^Transverse  and  longitudinal  anastomoses  appear  to  be 
everywhere  present.  Among  the  longitudinal  anastomoses  on  each  side  one  develops 
more  than  the  rest,  and  at  first  sight  it  api)ears  as  if  these  tracheal  trunks  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  tracheal  system,  from  which,  besides  numerous  lateral 
branches  penetrating  the  body,  branches  run  to  the  stigmata,  and  there  open  out- 
wardly. In  the  Diptera,  Hynunoptera,  and  among  the  CoUaptera  in  the  Hydro- 
phUidm  and  Lamellicomeaf  the  trachese  may  widen  out  in  some  places  into  large 
tracheal  sacs  without  spiral  crenulations,  known  as  air  sacs  (Fig.  320,  p.  46*2 . 
The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  stigmata  vary  within  wide  limits.  In  the 
same  insect,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  never  more  than  10  pairs  of  stigmata.  Of 
these  10  pairs  there  is  one  pair  on  the  mesothorax,  one  on  the  metathorax,  and  one 
on  each  of  the  first  8  abdominal  segments. 

The  imagines  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  insects  are  holopnenitic,  i,e,  ther 
possess  many  pairs  of  open  stigmata,  though  the  number  of  stigmata  may  be  reduced, 
especially  in  the  abdomen.  The  Aphaniptera  alone  have  more  than  2  pairs  of 
stigmata  in  the  thorax  ;  in  them  there  is  one  prothoracic  pair,  not  met  with  in  other 
adult  Insecta,  The  tracheal  system  of  the  larvae  of  insects  exhibits  interestini; 
peculiarities,  which  are  of  great  morphological  importance. 

1.  The  most  primitive  condition  is  found  in  those  insects  which  undergo  gradual 
metamorphosis,  and  whose  larvte  live  during  all  stages,  like  the  imagines,  on  land 
{Orthqptera).  These  larvae  are  holopneustic,  and  their  tracheal  system  simply  pa&>e? 
into  that  of  the  imago.  Holopneustic  larvae  may  also  occur  in  insects  with  complete 
Inetamorphosis,  as  in  many  Coleoptera  {3faiaeodermcUa\  Which  thus  appear  to  be  a 
primitive  group. 
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2.  In  many  Insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis  the  holopneostic  condition 
of  the  tracheal  system  is  much  altered  in  the  larrs  by  the  adaptation  to  aquatic 
life.  In  the  aquatic  larrsB  of  the  EphemericUt,  OdofuUa,  PlecopUra,  for  instance, 
there  are  no  open  stigmata,  the  tracheal  system  is  completaly  dOMd,  i,e,  it  is 
apnenitie.  The  rudiments  of  the  tracheal  branches  running  from  the  stigmata  to 
the  longitudinal  trunks  are,  however,  present,  but  they  are  empty  of  air,  and  appear 


Fio.  889.— BCaohlUi  marltlnia, 
representing  the  tracheal  system  of 
the  right  side  (after  Oademans).  k, 
Head ;  /,  //,  ///,  thoracic  segments ; 
1-10,  abdominal  segments;    «,  stig- 


Fio.  340.— Half- dey eloped  larva  of  an 
agamous  unwinged  fomale  of  Aphis  Pelar- 
gonlL  The  traoheal  system  seen  Arom  above 
(after  WlUaoiUX  k,  Head ;  a,  antenna ;  J,  //, 
III,  segments  of  the  thorax ;  IV-XIIt  segments 
of  the  abdomen :  &i,  bs)  Z>s,  the  8  pairs  of  legs ; 
«,  the  stigmata  of  the  tracheal  system. 


in  the  form  of  strands  (Fig.  343,  vf) ;  these  play  an  important  part  in  the  shedding 
of  the  larval  tracheae,  and  then  for  a  time  open  outwardly.  "When  the  last  larval 
stage  passes  into  the  imaginal  stage  these  strands  become  hollow,  and  the  tracheal 
system  becomes  holopneustio.     All  such  larvse  breathe  by  means  of  tracheal  gills. 

3.  In  the  miyority  of  the  larvae  of  insects  which  undergo  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  stigmata  of  those  segments  which  in  the  imago  carry  wings  (meso-  and  meta- 
thorax)  are  closed,  but  on  the  other  hand  one  pair  of  prothoracic  stigmata  wanting 
in  the  imago  is  usually  foimd.  "We  evidently  have  here  a  delayed  differentiation  of 
the  tracheae  which  supply  the  wings  and  their  musculature,  referable  to  the  absence 
VOL.  I  2  I 
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of  wings  in  the  larrse.     The  itignmtio  itrandB  belonging  to  these  parts  are  present 
as  rudiments.    The  tracheal  system  of  these  larvae  is  peripneutio. 

4.  The  tracheal  system  of  peripnenstic  larvre  may  be  modified  in  various  wap  by 
adaptation  to  different  modes  of  life :  (a)  it  may  become  apneustio  in  larvae  inhabit- 
ing water,  as  in  the  larvse  of  the  Phryganidce  and  Sialidce,  which  breathe  through 
tracheal  gills,  {b)  By  adaptation  to  life  in  water  or  parasitic  life  all  the  stigmau 
may  remain  closed  in  the  larvse  except  the  last  pair.  .  The  tracheal 
system  is  then  called  metapneuitic.  The  larvse  then  obtain  &ir 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  or  of  the  host,  by  means  of  tlu? 
posteriorly  placed  pair  of  stigmata,  which  is  often  elongate*] 
like  a  siphon,  or  provided  with  other  suitable  structural  adapta- 
tions. The  larvse  of  the  water  beetle  and  of  many  Dijtt^ra, 
which  are  aquatic  or  parasitic,  are  metapneustic  (c)  There  is 
occasionally  besides  the  posterior  an  anterior  prothoracic  open 
(lair  of  stigmata  (Fig.  341).  This  amphipneiutic  tracheal  system 
is  found  in  many  parasitic  or  half- parasitic  Diptera  larv* 
{OestridcBf  Aailidm\  which  stretch  only  their  anterior  and 
posterior  ends  beyond  the  medium  which  surrounds  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  larval  stigmata  of  the  meta-  and  amphipneustic 
fly  larvse  disappear  during  metamorphosis. 

In  all  cases  where  the  larva  is  not  holopneustic,  the  stigmatio 
branches  of  the  tracheal  system  are  present  as  rudiments.  We 
must  distinguish  between  such  first  rudiments  remaining  latent 
during  the  larval  period,  and  those  rudiments  of  stigmatic 
branches  which  are  found  in  the  imagines  of  the  various  Inseda. 
The  latter  are  the  remains  of  stigmata  which  have  disappeared. 
Several  pairs  of  such  stigmata  are  often  found  in  the  abdomen. 

The  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  tracheal  system  in  insect 
larvae  show  very  clearly  to  what  an  extent  special  conditioni  of 
existence  may  influence  the  organisation  of  free-living  larvae. 


Fio.  841.— Big^t 
ilde  of  the  tracheal 
system  of  a  fly  mag- 
got, seen  fh)m  the 
8ide.  vs,  Anterior 
stigma ;  hs,  posterior 
stigma ;  <Z,  longitud- 
inal tracheal  trunks. 


B.  The  Tracheal  Gills  (Figs.  342  and  343). 


Something  has  already  been  said  about  these 
respiratory  organs  of  aquatic  insect  larvse  in  the 
section  on  "  wings."  Tracheal  gills,  i.e,  delicate  mem- 
branous processes  of  the  body  into  which  trache*^ 
extend,  are  found  not  only  in  the  larvse  of  the 
E/jhemeridcef  Trickaptera^  and  Sialidm  there  mentioned,  but  also  in  the 
larvae  of  the  Plecoptera  (Perlidce),  Odonata,  and  the  aquatic  larvae  of  a 
few  species  of  Diptera^  Hymemptera^  Leptdoptera^  and  Coleaptera.  The 
tracheal  gills  of  the  Odonata  are  either  external  {Agrion)  in  the  form  of 
3  branchial  leaves  on  the  last  abdominal  ring,  or  they  are  internal 
(Llbellula^  jEschna)  in  the  form  of  folds  in  the  rectum.  In  the  latter 
case  water  is  alternately  drawn  in  and  expelled  through  the  anus. 
The  tracheal  gills  of  the  larvse  of  the  Perlidce  are  very  variously 
formed;  they  are  pouch-shaped  or  tufted,  etc.,  and  occur  at  very 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  trachea! 
gills  which  occur  singly  in  the  larvse  of  DipterOy  ffpnenoptera,  LepicUf 
tera,  and  Coleoptera.     Larvse  which  are  provided  with  tracheal  gills  an 
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apneustic.  The  tracheal  gills,  according  to  all  observers,  are  respiratory 
organs,  which  have  arisen  independently  of  each  other  in  various 
insect  orders  as  adaptations  to  aquatic   life.     They  are  thrown  off 


Fio.  842.  —  Ephemerld  lanra  with  two 
traolieal  gillB  on  each  ilde  of  eaoh  ah- 
domlnal  legment,  and  with  3  oandal  pro- 
I  (oexxsl)  (after  B.  Leuokart). 


Fio.  343.  — Bight  half  of  the  middle 
abdominal  legment  of  the  laira  of  Baetli 
(Ohlofi)  hlnoonlatus  with  traoheal  gllli  (after 
Palmen).  trl^  Longitudinal  tracheal  trunks ; 
p/,  strand  like  threads  of  attachment  of  the 
longitudinal  trunks  to  the  integument  (stig- 
matic  strands) ;  ktr^  gill  trachece ;  trJb,  tracheal 
gills. 


(luring  the  transition  to  the  imaginal  form  in  the  EphemericUBy  AgrionidoSy 
and  Dipiera,  but  are  retained  in  the  imagines  of  the  Perlidce^  jEschnidae, 
Sialidw,  Ltpidoptera,  and  Coleoptera, 


X.  Sound -Producing  Apparatus. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  insects  can  produce  sounds.  These 
sounds,  which  play  many  different  parts  in  insect  life,  are  principally 
produced — 

1.  By  rapid  vibrations  of  the  wings  (ffymenoptera,  Diptera),  and 
by  the  vibration  of  the  halteres  against  the  alulae  (Diptera). 

2.  By  the  vibration  of  leaf -like  appendages  in  the  tracheae. 
These  often  lie  in  great  numbers  near  the  stigmata,  and  are  made  to 
vibrate  during  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal  by  the  inward 
and  outward  streaming  of  the  air  (Hymenoptera,  Diptera), 

3.  By  the  rubbing  together  of  rough  uneven  portions  of  the 
integument     The  Aarididce  stridulate  by  scraping  their  posterior  femur 
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like  the  bow  of  a  fiddle  over  the  projecting  ribs  of  the  upper  wing. 
In  the  LocmtidcR  and  Gryllidm  only  the  males  stridnlate,  by  rubbing 
the  rough  basal  portions  of  their  wing  cases  against  each  other.  In 
other  insects  sounds  are  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

4.  In  the  singing  Cicada  also  only  the  male  can  produce  the  well- 
known  shrill  sounds.  The  sound  apparatus  is  here  somewhat  com- 
plicated. It  consists  of  a  pair  of  drum-skins  (thin  elastic  extensions 
of  the  cuticular  skeleton)  on  the  first  abdominal  segment^  and  of 
strong  muscles  moving  these  skins.  The  abdomen  filled  with  air  acts 
as  a  resounding  apparatus.  As  a  protection  to  the  delicate  dnun-skins 
folds  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cuticular  skeleton  arch  over  them 
from  before  and  behind. 

The  sounds  produced*  by  male  insects  are  calls  for  attracting  the 
females. 


XI.  Sexual  Orgrans. 

The  sexes  are  separate  in  all  Antennata.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  sexual  organs  justifies  us  in  giving  the  following  general  plan  of 
the  sexual  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  germ  glands  (ovaries 
in  the  female,  testes  in  the  male)  which  pass  into  paired  duets,  tbe 
latter  opening  separately.  The  sexual  glands  and  ducts  appear, 
as  far  as  their  ontogeny  is  known,  to  proceed  from  a  paired  mesoder- 
mal genital  rudiment.  Ectodermal  invaginations  of  the  cuticle  are 
often  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  ducts. 

Since  the  ducts  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  Protracheaia  are  trans- 
formed nephridia,  we  may  perhaps  infer  the  same  for  those  of  the 
Antennata.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ducts  in  Peripahts  arise  out  of  the 
ectoderm,  while  in  the  Antennata,  on  the  contrary,  they  come  from 
the  mesoderm.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Anntdata  the 
greater  part  of  the  nephridium  (nephridial  duct)  is  of  mesodermal  origin 

Sexual  organs,  which  are  paired  throughout  (as  in  the  plan  above 
sketched),  are  only  found  in  reality  in  the  Ephemerida  (Fig.  344,  A)- 
In  all  other  Antennata  there  are  unpaired  portions  of  the  sexual  appar- 
atus arising  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  two  germ  glands  may  fuse  to  form  1  unpaired  germ  gland, 
while  the  ducts  remain  separate  either  throughout  their  whole  length 
or  at  any  rate  towards  their  ends,  and  always  open  externally  through 
separate  paired  apertures.  Such  cases  are  found  in  the  IHpl(^dfi 
among  the  Myriapoda, 

2.  The  germ  glands  remain  paired.  The  ducts  remain  paired  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  course,  only  uniting  to  form  a  common 
terminal  portion.  This  is  the  case  in  all  Antennata  except  the 
Ephemeridoi  and  the  Diphpoda, 
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In  rare  cases  (Scolopendra)  we  find  an  unpaired  germ  gland  and  an  unpaired  duct, 
into  whose  end,  howerer,  paired  accessory  organs  (glands,  receptacula  seminis,  Tesicuke 
seminales)  enter. 

The  unpaired  portion  may  arise  in  very  various  ways. 

A,  In  the  male  of  certain  FarficdidcR  {Dermaptera)  the  ducts  unite 
at  one  part  of  their  course  to  form  an  unpaired  sperm  vesicle,  from 
which  the  two  ducts  again  as  vasa  deferentia  separately  run  towards 
the  two  male  genital  apertures.  One  of  these  ducts,  however,  becomes 
reduced  (Tig.  344,  -B),  while  the  other,  as  an  unpaired  ductus  ejacula- 
tonus,  runs  from  the  sperm  vesicle  to  the  outer  aperture. 

B.  An  unpaired  invagination  of  the  integument  grows  from  without 
to  meet  the  two  ducts,  so  that  these  open  externally  as  through  an 


Fio.  su.—A-F,  Diagrammatlo  representation  of  the  sexual  apparatus  of  Tarious  Inseots. 
A-E,  Male  organji.  F,  Female  apparatiu.  The  parts  proceeding  fh>m  invagination  of  the  outer 
integaraent  are  indicated  by  thick  black  lines.  A,  Bpliemerld.  B,  Forfloula  aurioularla.  C, 
Larya  of  Orthoptera.  D,  (Bdipoda  (belonging  to  the  AcridiicUe).  E,  Oetonia  aurata  (Coleoptera). 
F,  iBsohna  {LibeUulid)  (after  Palmen). 

unpaired  terminal  portion  lined  with  a  chitinous  cuticle  (Fig.  344, 
C-F).  The  2  ducts  may  open  into  the  unpaired  terminal  section  either 
by  two  separate  apertures  or  by  a  single  aperture.  This  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  Apterygota,  also  in  the  Libellulidce^  Plecoptera,  Orthopteray 
Rhynchota,  and  perhaps  in  other  orders  as  well.  Paired  or  unpaired 
accessory  structures  may  appear  in  the  terminal  portion  through 
secondary  invaginations. 

(7.  A  second  unpaired  section  is  sometimes  added  to  the  unpaired 
terminal  portion  described  under  B ;  this  section  arises  by  the  fusing 
of  the  two  sperm  ducts  or  oviducts  throughout  tracts  of  varying  length 
to  form  one  unpaired  duct  (ductus  ejaculatorius,  uterus,  vagina,  etc.), 
this  unpaired  duct  enters  the  ectodermal  invagination.  This  is 
probably  the  case  in  all  the  so-called  higher  insects  (insects  with  com- 
plete metamorphosis). 

The  position  of  the  outer  grenital  apertures  is  very  various. 

In  the  Chilopoda  among  the  Mijriapoda  the  unpaired  genital  aperture 
lies  in  the  penultimate  body  segment,  i.e,  in  the  genital  segment,  whose 
limbs  may  be  transformed  into  genital  appendages. 
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In  the  Diphpoda  and  Pauropoda  the  two  genital  apertures  lie  behind 
the  2d  pair  of  legs,  generally  at  the  boundary  between  the  2d  and  3d 
trunk  segments. 

In  the  Symphyla  {Scolopendrella)  the  unpaired  genital  aperture  li^ 
on  the  4th  trunk  segment  between  the  legs  of  this  segment 


Fio.  346.—^,  Female.  £,  Male  aexnaJ 
organs  of  Olomerla  marginata  (after 
Fabre).  o»,  Opened  ovarial  sac.  In  which 
the  two  ovaries  (ov)  are  seen ;  od,  oviduct; 
t,  testes ;  gvd^  common  wa  deferens ;  jn, 
paired  ducts. 


Fio.  845.— Inner  male  sexual  organa  A,  Of  Melopliagai  ovlniii.  B,  Of  Acheta  oampettris. 
C,  Of  Melolontlia  vulgaris  (after  Cams  and  GegenDaur).  t,  Testes ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  vs,  semioAl 
vesicle ;  de,  ductus  ^aculatorius ;  gl,  accessory  glands. 

In  all  Hexapoda  the  genital  apertures  lie  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  male  almost  always  behind  the  9th,  in  the  female  behind  the  8th 
(in  the  Ephemerklce  7th)  abdominal  segment. 

Accessory  organs  are  almost  always  found  connected  with  the 
ducts  of  the  male  and  female  sexual  apparatus  of  all  Antennata ;  the 
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special  arrangement  of  these  is  very  varied  Single  or  paired  sperm 
vesicles  (yesieulse  seminalis),  serving  as  sperm  reservoirs,  are  often 
found  in  the  male  sex,  either  as  invaginations  of  the  ductus 
ejaculatorius  or  of  the  vas  deferens.  Accessory  glands  enter 
either  the  ductus  or  further  back  enter  the  vas  deferens  and  mix  a 
secretion  with  the  sperm.  Such  glands  occasionally  yield  a  hardening 
secretion  which  encloses  small  masses  of  sperm  in  the  form  of  capsules 


Fio.  S47.—A,  Female.  B,  ICale  sexual  apparatus  of  the  Honey-bee  (queen  and  drone)  (after 
R.  Lenokart).  or,  Ovaries,  consisting  of  numerous  chambered  ovarian  tubes ;  vd,  oviducts ;  r«,  re- 
ceptaculum  seminis ;  to,  vagina ;  nva^  accessory  sac  of  the  same ;  k»,  bulb  of  the  stinging  apparatus ; 
md^  rectum  twisted  back  and  cut  off;  ad,  colleterial  gland  ;  gd,  poison  glands ;  gb,  poison  vesicle  ; 
t,  testes ;  vd,  vas  deferens ;  e,  wider  portion  of  the  same ;  de,  common  ductus  ejaculatorius ;  ad, 
accessory  glands  ;  p,  penis. 

(spermatophores).  The  terminal  section  of  the  male  sexual  apparatus 
is  often  protrusible  as  a  penis. 

Special  invaginations  from  the  vagina  serve  as  burssB  copulatrices 
for  the  reception  of  the  penis  during  copulation,  and  as  receptacula 
seminis  for  the  reception  and  the  preservation  of  the  semen.  In  the 
Lepidoptei'a  (Fig.  348)  the  bursa  copulatrix  opens  outward  separately 
from  the  vagina,  but  is  connected  with  the  receptaculum  seminis  by  a 
duct.  The  sexual  apparatus  often  enters,  close  to  the  anus,  the  base  of 
a  common  depression  (cloaca).  As  in  the  male,  so  in  the  female,  outer 
organs  are  formed  by  the  integument  of  the  last  abdominal  segments,  and 
are  brought  into  the  service  of  the  sexual  apparatus  as  ovipositors,  etc. 

Colleterial  or  cement  grlands  for  attaching  the  eggs  to  foreign 
objects  enter  the  vagina. 

In  most  Diplopoda  among  the  Myriapoda  the  legs  of  the  7th  trunk 
ring  are  transformed  into  copulatory  appendages. 

The  germ  glands  of  the  Hexapoda  have  still  to  be  specially  considered.    The 
testes  are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  almost  always  paired  ;  in  the  Lepidoptcra 
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alone  they  may  fuse  to  form  an  apparently 
unpaired  organ.  Each  testis  consistB  of  a 
smaller  or  greater  number  of  blind  tubas 
or  taitiole  follicles;  these,  which  are 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  long  and 
coiled,  usually  lie  embedded  in  a  common 
envelope.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  geneni 
rule,  that  where  the  testicle  tubes  are 
very  long,  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
vice  wrsd.  The  DipUra  and  Orihoplera 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes. In  the  former  (Fig.  345,  A) 
there  is  on  each  side  only  one  veiy  long 
coiled  testicle  tube,  in  the  latter  there 
are  often  many  hundred  short  tabes  or 
follicles  united  into  one  mass  (6).  The 
testis  on  each  side  also  may  fall  into 
separate  tubes  or  into  separate  groups  of 
tubes  (c).  Only  one  Ta«  deferens  is, 
however,  found  on  each  side,  into  this 
enter  the  testicle  tubes  united  into  one 
testis,  or  the  separate  testicle  tabes,  or 
the  ducts  of  several  groups  of  such  tubes. 
Just  as  the  testes  consist  of  a  varying 
number  of  long  or  short  testicle  tubes, 
so  each  of  the  ovariei  consists  of  a  vary- 
ing number  of  ovarian  tnbes,  which 
together  enter  an  oviduct.  In  each  of 
these  ovarian  tubes  (Fig.  349)  we  can 
distinguish  three  parts  :  (1)  the  terminal 
filament,  (2)  the  terminal  chamber,  and 
(3)  the  actual  ovarian  tube,  divided  into 
chambers,  this  last  is  the  largest. 

Fio.  348.— DaaalB  arohlppaa  (Lepidoptera) 
Female.  Showing  the  anatomy  after  removal 
of  the  right  hair  of  the  body.  Lottartng  of  the 
bead:  a,  Antenna;  ph,  pharynx;  pl^  labial 
palps ;  r,  proboscis ;  y,  brain ;  utg^  infra  o»o- 
phageal  ganglion.  Lettering  of  the  thorax: 
/,  //,  J II,  thoracic  segments ;  b],  bs>  ^>  ^^^ 
coxal  Joints  of  the  8  pairs  of  legs ;  hm,  mus- 
culature ;  ac,  aorta  cephalica  with  its  swelling ; 
oe,  oesophagus ;  bg,  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
ventral  chord  ;  arf,  salivary  glands  of  one  aide, 
those  of  the  other  side  cut  off  near  their  entrance 
into  the  common  salivary  duct.  Lettering  of 
the  abdomen:  1-9,  abdominal  segments;  h, 
heart ;  «m,  so-called  sucking  stomach  (food  r^ 
servoir);  ens  chiliflc  stomach  (mid -got);  a$, 
abdominal  ganglia ;  ed,  hind-gut  with  colon  (f) 
and  rectum  (r);  vm,  Malpighian  vessels;  or* 
ovarial  tubes,  those  of  the  right  side  cut  off; 
ot««,  terminal  filaments  of  the  ovaries ;  6e,  bum 
copulatrix ;  o6c,  its  outer  aperture ;  od,  oviduct ;  vag,  vagina ;  ico,  its  outer  aperture :  ad,  gUndalar 
appendages  of  the  vagina  partly  cut  away ;  vk,  connective  canal  between  vagina  and  bursa  copulatrix 
with  swelling  (receptaculum  seminis) ;  an,  anus  (after  Barges). 
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The  thin  tomiiiial  filamanU  of  the  egg  tubes  are  generally  attached  to  or  near 
to  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  suspender.  The  elements  of  these  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  terminal  ohamber.  The  latter  contains  undifferentiated 
cell  elements  as  remains  of  the  ovarial  rudiments,  from  which  proceed  (either  in 
the  embryo  or  the  larva),  on  the  one  hand,  the  follicle  epithelium  of  the  ovarian 
tubes,  and  on  the  other,  the  ripening  eggs  and  nutritive  cells  contained  in  these 
tubes.  In  the  terminal  chamber  these 
cell  elements  remain  undifferentiate<l, 
excepting  when  required  for  the  renewal 
of  the  follicle  epithelium,  eggs,  and 
nutritive  cells  in  the  adult  insect  Tlie 
third  section  which  leads  into  the  oviduct 
has  usually  the  form  of  a  string  of  beads. 
It  contains  the  riiiening  eggs.  The 
youngest  and  smallest  lie  nearest  to  the 
terminal  chamber,  the  oldest  and  largest 
near  the  entrance  into  the  oviduct.  Two 
sorts  of  egg  tubes  have  been  distin- 
guished :  those  without  nutritive  cells 
and  those  with  nutritive  cells.  The 
most  simple  are  the  ovarian  tubes  with- 
out nntritive  celli  (Fig.  349,  A\  which 
are  found  e,g,  in  the  OrthopUra  and 
ApUrygota  (excluding  Campodea).  Here 
in  each  tube  there  is  a  simple  row  of 
eggs  from  the  terminal  chamber  to  the 
oviduct.  Between  these  consecutive  eggs 
the  tube  appears  constricted,  and  this 
causes  the  beaded  appearance.  Those 
parts  of  the  egg  tube  which  lie  between 
two  constrictions,  each  of  which  contains 
one  egg,  are  called  ovarian  chamben. 
In  the  OTarian  tube  with  nntritive  cells 
we  must  again  distinguish  two  different 
types.  In  the  one  tjrpe  (Fig.  349,  B) 
there  is  a  regular  alternation  of  egg 
chambers  and  nutritiye  chambers,  each 
of  the  latter  containing  one  or  more  nutri- 
tive cells,  which  serve  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  ripening  egg  contained  in  the 
neighbouring  chamber.  The  ovarian  and 
nutritive  chambers  may  be  distinctly  separated  externally  by  constrictions  {Hymen- 
optera  and  many  Coleopfera),  or  one  nutritive  and  one  egg  chamber  may  lie  in  each 
section  of  the  ovarian  tube,  which  is  externally  visible  as  a  swelling  {Lepidoptera, 
DipUra),  In  the  second  tjrpe  with  nutritive  cells,  the  actual  tube  consists  (Fig.  349, 
C)  of  ovarian  chambers  only,  the  nutritive  cells  here  remain  massed  together  in  the 
large  terminal  chamber.  The  single  eggs  in  the  tube  are  united  with  the  terminal 
chamber  by  connective  strands,  which  convey  the  nutritive  material  to  the  eggs. 

Egg  cells,  nutritive  cells,  and  the  cells  of  the  follicle  epithelium  (epithelium  of 
the  chambers  of  the  ovarian  tubes)  are,  according  to  their  origin,  similar  elements, 
like  the  egg  and  yolk  cells  of  the  Platodes ;  division  of  labour  leads  to  their  later 
differentiation.  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  egg  germs  develop  into  eggs,  the  rest 
serving  as  envelopes  and  food  for  these  few. 


Fio.  S49.— yarions  types  of  ovarian  tubes, 

diagrammatic.  A^  Ovarian  tube  without  nutri- 
tive cells.  B,  Egg  tube  with  alternating  nutritive 
and  egg  conipartinents.  T,  Ovarian  tubt^s  In 
which  the  terminal  chamber  (e*r)  in  developed 
into  a  nutritive  chamber,  with  which  the  develop- 
ing eggs  remain  connected  by  means  of  strands 
(da) ;  </,  tenninal  filament ;  eA*,  terminal  chamber ; 
«/«»  ^tJ5f  compartments  or  chambers ;  /e,  follicle 
epithelium  ;  d/,  yolk  chambers. 
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In  a  few  Thysanttra  {Maehili$,  Lepisma^  and  especially  lapyx)  the  ovarial  tubes 
(5-7  on  each  side)  are  placed  in  the  abdomen  in  more  or  less  strict  segmental  arrange- 
ment. Each  independently  enters  one  of  the  two  oviducts,  which  nm  through  the 
abdomen  as  straight  canals.  The  two  oviducts  open  externally  by  a  short  unpaired 
terminal  piece  ;  this  common  piece  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  Mtichilig,  only  the  outer 
aperture  of  the  two  oviducts  being  in  this  case  common  to  both.  In  Cfampodea  and 
the  Collembola  the  ovaries  and  testes  on  each  side  are  simple  tubes. 


Xn.  Dimorphism — Polymorphism. 

In  all  insects  the  males  and  females  differ,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
sexual  organs,  but  also  in  various  details  of  their  outer  organisation.  This  sexual 
dimorphism  is  in  some  cases  very  remarkable,  and  is  generally  connected  with  the 
absence  of  wings  in  the  female,  e.g,  in  the  scale  insects  {Coeeidai),  in  the  luminous 
Colcoplera  {Lampyrida:),  and  in  a  few  BomJbycina  {Psyche^  Orgyia),  In  the  parasitic 
Strepsiptera  the  females  are  legless,  wingless,  eyeless,  and  feelerless,  and  are  thus 
like  maggots.  They  are  viviparous,  and  remain,  as  long  as  they  live,  enclosed  in 
their  pupal  envelopes,  inside  the  host,  ix.  in  the  abdomen  of  various  Hymen/opUnL 

In  colonial  insects  |)olymorphism  arises  in  consequence  of  division  of  labour 
between  the  individuals  of  the  colony.  In  many  colonial  Hymenoptera  (bees  and 
ants)  only  a  few  of  the  females  (queens)  are  sexually  mature  and  capable  of  re- 
production. The  great  majority  of  the  other  females  (workers)  have  reduced  sexual 
organs,  and,  among  the  ants,  are  wingless.  Among  the  ants  different  forms  of 
workers  may  appear  (soldiers  and  workers  proper).  In  the  colonial  TermUeSt  and  also 
among  the  CorroderUia^  there  are,  besides  the  winged  reproductive  males  and  females, 
unwinged  males  and  females  with  rudimentary  sexual  organs ;  these  are  again 
divided  into  castes  (workers,  fighters),  and  vary  in  form  accordingly. 


XIII.  Development  and  life-History. 
A.  The  HatamorphosM  of  Insects. 

The  greater  part  of  the  developmental  processes,  by  means  of  which  the  adult 
insect  is  produced  from  the  fertilised  egg,  take  place  within  the  egg -envelope. 
The  time  passed  within  the  egg  is  the  period  of  embryonic  development 
The  organism  which  escapes  from  the  egg-envelope,  or  in  other  words,  is  hatched 
from  the  egg,  is  always  already  very  highly  developed,  and,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  wings,  .no  mature  sexual  organs,  and  no  compound  eyes,  is 
l>rovided  with  all  the  typical  insect  organs  in  functional  condition.  It  possesses  a 
completely  segmented  body,  antenna,  mouth  parts,  thoracic  limbs,  developed  nervous, 
digestive,  and  tracheal  systems,  the  dorsal  vessel,  the  body  musculature,  etc  It 
moves  and  feeds  itself  independently.  It  is  called  a  larva.  The  larvte  of  the  insects 
are  thus,  when  hatched,  far  more  highly  developed  than  the  larvae  of  most  other 
Invertebrata. 

The  changes  which  an  insect  undergoes  before  it  becomes  an  adult  sexually 
mature  animal  (imago)  are  extraordinarily  various,  and  are  conditioned  by  a  whole 
series  of  co-oi)erating  factors,  among  which  the  most  important  are  :  (1)  the  degree 
of  deviation  of  the  imaginal  form  from  the  racial  form  ;  (2)  tlie  different  modes  of 
life  and  of  places  of  habitation  of  the  larvae  and  imagines. 

I.  The  Apterygota  {Thysanura  and  Colleinbola)  are  considered  to  have  retained 
their  original  wingless  condition,  and  in  other  ways  also  appear  to  stand  nearest  to 
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the  common  racial  form  of  the  Inseeta,  The  distinction  between  larva  and  imago  is 
here  wanting.  The  young  animal  hatched  from  the  egg  resembles  in  all  points  the 
sexually  mature  form,  which  it  reaches  by  simple  growth  accompanied  by  ecdyses  and 
by  complete  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  Both  young  and  adult  animals  live 
on  land  and  lead  the  same  sort  of  life.  Development  without  metamorphoiie 
(Ametabole). 

II.  The  adult  insect  is,  apart  from  the  complete  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  principally  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  wings.  In  the  simplest  cases, 
in  the  Orthopiera,  CorroderUiat  Thysanoptera,  and  most  Hhynchota,  the  larvae  lead 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  the  imagines.  They  change  gradually  into  the  imaginal 
form,  growing  slowly  through  numerous  ecdyses,  while  the  wings  arise  and  become 
more  strongly  developed  each  time  the  integument  is  shed.  Oradual  meta- 
morphosis. 

III.  In  the  Cicada  the  modes  of  life  of  the  imagines  and  the  larvae  differ.  The 
former  live  on  trees  and  shrubs,  the  latter  underground  on  roots,  and  for  this  purpose 
possess  strong  fore-feet  adapted  for  digging.  The  transition  from  the  last  larval  stage 
to  the  imago  must  here  be  accompanied  by  a  transformation  of  the  fore-legs.  Since 
an  intermediate  life  between  that  on  trees  and  on  the  earth  is  not  easily  conceivable, 
and  since,  comiequently,  any  intermediate  form  between  ordinary  feet  and  digging 
feet  would  be  purposeless,  the  transition  from  the  larva  to  the  imago  has  become 
direct.  The  last  larval  stage  is  then  what  is  called  quiescent,  i^  the  organisation 
of  the  imago  develops  within  the  chrysalis  at  the  expense  of  the  accumulated  reserve 
material.    Gradoal  metamorphosis  with  pnpal  stsge. 

IV.  The  modes  of  life  of  the  larvae  and  imagines  of  the  JSph^meridcBt  Odonatay 
and  Plecoptera  are  very  different  Tlie  imagines  live  on  land,  the  larvie  haVis 
become  adapted  to  aquatic  life.  In  the  transition  to  the  imaginal  form  the  tracheal 
gills  are  generally  thrown  off  {Ephemeridca  and  many  lAheUvXida)^  the  stigmata 
break  through,  and  the  tracheal  system  becomes  holopneustic.  In  other  forms  the 
metamorphosis  and  the  growth  of  the  larvae  occur  gradually  (in  Chloi  by  means  of 
more  than  20  ecdyses).    Incomplete  metamorphosis  (Hemimetabole). 

In  cases  II.  III.  and  IV.  the  transformation  of  the  larva  into  the  imago  is,  as  a 
rule,  accomplished  very  gradually.  The  still  wingless  larva  hatched  from  the  egg 
shows  an  external  organisation  like  that  which  the  Apterygota  possess  throughout  life, 
even  in  their  sexually  mature  condition. 

V.  Some  Rfvynchota  are  wingless  (the  PedictUidos,  many  bugs  and  the  females  of 
the  plant-lice),  and  so  are  some-  CorroderUia  (the  Mallophaga)^  Orthoptera  (various 
genera  and  species  of  Blattidce  and  Phaamidoei)^  and  DermapUra,  The  wingless 
condition  in  these  forms  is  derived,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Apterygota ; 
they  are  descended  from  wing -bearing  BhynckoUif  CorroderUia,  Orth^tptera,  and 
Dermapteray  but  their  wings  have  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  parasitism  or  of 
other  habits  of  life.  The  larva  hatched  from  the  egg  has  not,  therefore,  to  develop 
wings.  This  process  is  suppressed,  and  with  it  the  metamorphosis.  The  young 
form  becomes,  by  simple  growth,  the  sexually  mature  imago.  In  contrast  to  the 
original  ametabole  of  the  Apterygota  we  have  here  an  acquired  ametabole. 

VI.  In  contradistinction  to  the  insects  as  yet  mentioned,  all  others,  i.e,  the 
Neuropteraf  Parvorpatay  Trichoptera,  Lepidopteray  Diptera,  SipJumapteray  Coleopteray 
and  Hymmopteray  are  distinguished  by  so-called  completelmetamorphosis  (holometa- 
bole).  A  wingless  larva  is  hatched  from  the  egg,  which  indeed  grows  and  moults, 
but,  nevertheless,  always  retains  the  same  organisation  and  undergoes  no  trans- 
formation during  the  larval  stage.  At  the  end  of  larval  life,  however,  when  the  fat 
body  has  become  strongly  developed  by  rich  nourishment,  the  larva  moults  and 
passes  over  into  the  differently  formed  pupal  sta^e.  The  pupae  are  very  variously 
shaped,  often  distinctly  segmented  with  rudimentary  extremities  and  wings,  often 
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Mrith  concealed  extremities.  They  are  generally  quiescent,  immoTable,  and  not 
capable  of  taking  food,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  special  protectiye  enrelopes— 
cocoons.  The  best  known  cocoons  are  those  of  the  Lepidoptera,  which  are  spun  by 
the  caterpillars  from  the  secretion  of  their  spinning  glands.  At  the  end  of  papal 
life  the  envelope  is  opened  and  the  imaginal  insect  (beetle,  butterfly,  fly,  etc.)  issues 
from  it. 

This  complete  metamoitphosis  evidently  proceeds  from  an  incomplete  or  gradual 
metamorphosis.  The  wingless  larva  adapts  itself  to  various  conditions  of  existence, 
or  is  provided  by  its  parents  with  excessive  nourishment.  It  accumulates  so  much 
reserve  material  in  its  fat  body  that  the  further  larval  stages  do  not  need  to  feed 
independently.  By  the  suppression  of  numerous  eodyses  these  successive  larval 
stages  are  abbreviated  into  one  stage, — the  stage  of  the  outwardly  quiescent  pupa, 
within  which  the  imago  attains  development  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  nourish- 
ment 

The  larvae  of  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  vary  much  in  their  organi- 
sation, each  being  adapted  to  its  own  special  surroundings.  Two  principal  groups 
can,  however,  be  distinguished  :  (1)  with  feet,  e.g,  the  larvsB  of  the  JVeuropter€k,  the 
**  caterpillars  '*  of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  larve  of  the  Coleqptera  and  TrichopUra ;  (2) 
without  feet,  maggot -like  larvse  of  the  DipterOy  larvae  of  most  HyTiuncptera  and 
Siphonapiera.  The  former  by  possessing  legs  are  the  least  removed  from  the 
Thysanura-like  larval  form  of  other  winged  insects ;  they  move  freely,  and  with  few 
exceptions  feed  independently.  Many  are  carnivorous,  living  either  on  land  or  in 
water  ;  many  feed  on  plants,  on  the  leaves  (caterpillars)  or  roots  (cockchafer  grubs). 
Among  the  Hymenqptera  the  larvae  of  the  TerUhredinida  are  vermiform,  and  like 
the  butterfly  caterpillars  possess  parapodia-like  appendages  on  several  abdominal 
segments  in  addition  to  the  thoracic  feet. 

The  modes  of  life  of  the  footless  larvae  of  the  Diptera  and  most  HymenopUra  are 
very  varied.  They  sometimes  live  free  and  are  carnivorous,  generally  living  then  in 
water  ;  sometimes  they  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals  or  in  plant  tissue ; 
sometimes  in  putrefying  matter,  dung,  etc. ;  sometimes  inside  cases  or  cells  which  are 
filled  with  nutritive  material ;  sometime  they  are  fed  by  the  adults,  etc  etc.  Head- 
less maggots  without  feelers  or  ocelli  and  with  reduced  mouth  parts  are  distingaished 
from  larvae  which  have  heads  with  these  organs. 

The  larvae  of  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  are  all  originally  peripneustic 
By  adaptation  to  aquatic  or  parasitic  life  they  may  become  amphipneustic,  meta- 
pneustic,  or  even  apneustic,  and  in  the  last  case  inay  develop  trachaeal  gills.  The 
mouth  parts  of  the  larva  may  difler  greatly  from  those  of  the  imago.  This 
difference  is  best  known  and  most  striking  in  the  Lepidoptera,  whose  larve  have 
masticating  mouth  parts,  while  their  imagines  have  sucking  mouth  parts. 

The  more  specialised  the  larva  on  the  one  hand  and  the  imago  on  the  other,  and 
the  greater  the  difference  in  organisation  between  them,  the  more  far-reaching  natu- 
rally are  the  transformations  by  means  of  which  during  the  pupal  period  the  larval 
organisation  becomes  that  of  the  imago.  For  instance,  in  the  bee,  the  larva  does 
not  pass  direct  into  the  pupal  stage,  but  first  into  the  pre-pupal  stage. 

In  certain  ColeopUra  several  larval  stages  differing  very  much  from  one  another  are 
met  with.  The  Coleopteran  genus  Sitaria  (Fam.  Meloidea)  lives  parasitically  on  a 
boe  (Anthophora),  The  larvae  of  this  beetle,  which  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  are 
active  little  animals  with  thoracic  legs.  They  lurk  in  flowers  in  order  to  spring 
upon  the  bees  coming  to  gather  honey.  They  are  thus  carried  to  the  hive,  where 
they  seize  upon  the  eggs  of  the  bee  as  soon  as  these  are  laid  in  the  honey  of  the 
cells,  and  devour  them.  They  afterwards  moult  and  appear,  after  ecdysis,  as  meta- 
pneustic  maggot-like  larvae  with  reduced  feet,  floating  on  the  surfiace  of  the  honey, 
the  mouth  placed  below,  and  the  posterior  end  on  the  surface.    When  the  honey  is 
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exhausted  they  pass  into  a  pupa-like  stage,  out  of  which,  however,  not  the  imago, 
but  a  new  larva  emerges.  Still  farther  pupa-like  stages  of  development  then  follow, 
till  at  last  the  final  real  pupa  stage  occurs.  Here  we  can  very  clearly  recognise, 
especially  in  the  first  two  larval  stages,  the  influence  of  various  modes  of  life  on  the 
iarvK  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 

Many  PteromaXiAa  {Hymenoptera)  pass  through  a  series  of  peculiarly  shaped  larval 
stages,  which  are  as  yet  by  no  means  explained.  The  larvse  live  parasitically  in  the 
eggs,  larvse,  and  pupie  of  other  insects,  in  which  the  Pteromalidas  lay  their  eggs  by 
means  of  an  ovipositor.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  youngest  larvae  possess  far  less 
highly  developed  inner  organs  than  are  usually  found  in  the  larvae  of  other  insects. 

The  above  is  naturally  but  a  veiy  incomplete  description  of  this  most  interesting 
subject. 

B.  The  Emtaryonlo  Development  of  Inieote. 

ffydrophiltu,  the  water  beetle,  affords  us  a  good  illustration  of  this  development. 

The  egg  is  a  long  oval,  vrith  pointed  anterior  and  blunt  posterior  pole.  The 
segmentation  is  that  typical  of  the  centrolecithal  eggs,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
a  blastosphere.  In  this  blastosphere  we  can  distinguish  a  single  superficial  layer  of 
small  cells,  the  blaitodenn,  and,  enveloped  by  it,  the  nntritiTe  yolk  with  scattered 
nndeL 

The  formation  of  the  embryo  proceeds  from  one  side  of  the  blastosphere  only,  i.e, 
from  the  future  ventral  side,  on  which  the  blastoderm  cells  are  higher  than  elsewhere. 
We  may  call  this  portion  of  the  blastoderm  the  embryonic  rudiment.  At  an  early 
stage  we  can  distinguish  the  boundaries  of  the  segments,  appearing  externally  as 
transverse  streaks  or  lines.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  two  longitudinal  furrows 
appear,  grow  towards  each  other  and  unite,  so  as  to  mark  off  on  the  embryonic 
rudiment  a  peripheral  portion,  the  lateral  platei,  from  a  central  portion,  the  middle 
plate.  The  middle  plate  sinks  below  the  surface,  and  so  forms  the  floor  of  a  channel- 
like medio-ventral  invagination,  whose  edges  grow  towards  each  other  on  each  side. 
This  invagination  is  represented  in  transverse  section  in  Fig.  850,  A.  Its  edge  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  edge  of  the  blastopore.  How  the  lateral  edges  of  this  blasto|)ore 
approach  each  other  in  the  middle  line  and  finally  fuse  with  each  other  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  852,  A,  B,  C.  After  the  closing  of  the  blastopore  the  invagination  becomes 
a  medio-ventral  longitudinal  tube,  over  which  the  blastoderm  of  the  former  lateral 
plates  spreads.  From  this  invaginated  tube  proceed  the  mesoderm  and  perhaps  also 
the  endoderm  (epithelium  of  the  mid-gut). 

Even  before  the  closing  of  the  blastopore  tlie  rudiments  of  the  embryonic  en- 
velopes so  common  among  insects,  viz.  the  amnion  and  the  serona  envelope,  appear. 
They  first  appear  as  a  fold  of  the  blastoderm  at  the  edge  of  the  embryonic  rudiment. 
This  fold  grows  more  and  more  from  all  sides  over  the  embryonic  rudiment, 
finally  covering  it  The  embryonic  rudiment  thus  comes  to  lie  in  the  base  of  a  cavity 
whose  mouth,  wide  open  at  first,  grows  smaller  and  smsUer  by  the  growing  and  final 
dosing  together  of  the  amnion  folds ;  the  final  closing  takes  place  over  the  anterior 
end  of  the  embryonic  rudiment.  The  tranverse  section  B^  Fig.  350,  shows  the  rising 
anmion  folds,  the  transverse  section  C  shows  them  grown  over  the  embryonic 
rudiment  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  cover.  In  the  surface  views  of  Fig.  852  the 
folds  are  denoted  by  af  and  a/". 

The  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the  amnion  is  called  the  amnion  cavity.  Its  roof, 
in  correspondence  with  its  origin,  consists  of  2  epithelial  lamellae,  an  inner  one,  which 
at  the  edge  of  the  embryonic  rudiment  is  continued  into  its  blastoderm  and  represents 
the  actusd  amnion,  and  an  outer  one,  which  at  the  edge  of  the  embryonic  rudiment 
is  continned  into  the  blastoderm  of  the  whole  remaining  surface  of  the  egg,  and 
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together  with  this  represents  an  unbroken  epithelial  membrane,  the  seroiui  envelope ; 
this  latter  surrounds  the  whole  egg  with  its  embryonic  rudiment  and  the  amnion  on 
all  sides. 

The  amnion  and  the  serona  envelope  have  no  share  in  the  bnilding  np  of  the 
embryo.  The  latter  derelops  ezoluiiyely  out  of  the  blaetoderm  of  the  embryonic 
rudiment  and  the  invaginated  tube,  which  we  will  call  the  germ  streak.  The  blasto- 
derm of  the  embryonic  rudiment  grows  further  and  further  dorsally  at  its  peripheral 
edges,  so  that  at  last  it  envelops  the  embryo  on  all  sides  as  ectoderm.  Though 
somewhat  out  of  its  strict  order,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  this  process  as  well  as  the 
fate  of  the  amnion  and  serosa  may  be  here  illustrated  by  means  of  the  following  dia- 
gramatio  transverse  sections.     Fig.  351,  A^  represents  the  same  stage  as  Fig.  350,  JT, 


Fio.  351.— Formation  of  the  dorsal  tube  (process  of  involution  of  the  embryonlo  integuments) 
in  HydrophUuB  (after  Chraber  and  Kowalevsky).  A,  Transverse  section  through  an  egg,  whose  em- 
bryonic rudiment  is  still  covered  by  the  niunion  (a)  and  serosa  («).  B^  Amnion  and  serosa  having 
grown  together  in  the  middle  line  have  now  torn  open,  drawing  back  on  each  side  to  form  a  fold. 
C,  The  fold,  by  the  contraction  of  the  serosa  becomes  more  dorsal.  D,  The  contracted  serosa  (dorsal 
plate)  is  being  grown  over  by  the  fold.  £,  The  dorsal  tube  has  become  closed  by  the  growing 
together  of  the  folds.  F^  The  mid-gut  is  closed  dorsally  and  has  enclosed  the  dorsal  tube  («). 
a,  Amnion ;  ef,  nutritive  yolk ;  A,  heart ;  Z,  coelome ;  m,  rudiments  of  mid-gut ;  n,  nervous  system  ; 
«,  serosa  and  the  structures  developed  out  of  it,  i.e.  the  dorsal  plate  and  dorsal  tube ;  fr,  principal 
tracheal  trunk ;  ec,  ectoderm. 


but  the  position  of  the  embryonic  rudiment  is  reversed.  In  Fig.  351,  B,  we  see  the 
amnion  and  the  serous  envelope  torn  in  the  ventral  middle  line,  after  they  had 
previously  grown  together.  The  amnion  and  the  serous  envelope  thus  form  on  each 
side  a  fold  projecting  ventrally.  In  G  the  serosa  has  contracted  and  has  become  the 
so-called  dorsal  plate,  which  now  consists  of  high  cylindrical  epithelium.  At  the 
same  time  the  ectoderm  of  the  embryonic  rudiments  on  both  sides  has  extended 
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fnrtber  donally.  In  D  the  fold  (which  proceeded  from  the  amnion  and  a  part 
of  the  serous  envelope)  has  bent  back  and  the  dorsal  plate  has  contracted  still 
more.  In  £  the  folds  have  overgrown  the  dorsal  plate  and  their  edges  have  gronn 
together  in  the  middle  line.  By  this  process  the  so-called  donal  tube  comes  into 
existence,  and  then  sinks  into  the  yolk.  The  ectoderm  then  joins  over  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  embryo.  The  tube  of  the  mid -gut  enclosing  the  yolk,  together  with  the 
dorsal  tube,  is  formed  by  the  complete  surrounding  of  the  yolk  by  the  endoderm. 
The  dorsal  tube  is  then  broken  up  with  the  yolk  and  reabsorbed  within  the  mid-gnt 

In  other  insects  these  processes  take  the  same  course.  The  most  important 
difference  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  from  the  first  the  yolk  penetrates  between  the 
amnion  and  the  serosa,  so  that  the  embryo  with  the  amnion  seems  to  be  imbedded 
deep  in  the  yolk.  The  amnion  remains  connected  with  the  serosa  at  one  place  only. 
At  the  place  where  the  two  membranes  adhere  a  rent  arises  later,  through  which  the 
embryo  together  with  the  amnion  are  everted.  In  the  LepidopUra  no  dorsal  tube  is 
formed.  The  embryonic  integuments  are  here  simply  constricted  off  from  the  embryo 
and  serve  as  the  first  food  of  the  young  grub.  This  is  i^erhaps  also  the  case  in  the 
DipUra  and  HymenopUra. 

To  return  now  to  the  daralopmeiiUl  procenM  in  the  embryonio  radimont  itself, 
we  must  go  back  to  Fig.  S50,  B.  The  blastopore  here  appears  closed.  The  invagin- 
ated  tube  (germ  streak)  is  compressed  dorso-ventrally  and  has  a  slit-like  lumeiL  The 
transverse  section  (7  of  a  still  later  stage  shows  us  the  germ-streak  spread  out  flat 
under  the  ectoderm.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  line  the  latter  is  thickened  and 
bilaminar.  The  thickened  parts  are  transverse  sections  of  longitndinal  thicksningi 
(primitive  thickenings),  between  which  there  is  a  shallow  median  longitudinal  groore 
(primitive  groove).  The  deeper  cells  of  the  longitudinal  thickenings  form  the  two 
lateral  strands,  from  which  come  the  paired  poitions  of  the  ventral  chord.  Tlie  so- 
called  yolk  furrowing  has  taken  place  at  this  stage,  the  yolk  belonging  to  each 
nucleus  being  marked  off,  so  that  the  whole  is  divided  into  irregular  masses. 

In  the  transverse  section  D  we  see  the  germ  streak  divided  into  two  lateral  halves, 
a  cavity  appearing  in  each  half;  these  cavities  become  those  of  the  primitive 
segments.  These  appear  more  clearly  demarcated  in  the  transverse  section  E  of 
an  older  stage.  They  are  the  mesoderm  cavities,  which  are  repeated  segmentally  on 
each  side.  The  remaining  mesoderm  of  the  germ  streak  has  again  united  in  the 
midSle  line.  On  each  side  near  the  primitive  thickenings  the  ectoderm  becomes  in- 
vaginated  to  form  a  trachea.  These  tracheal  rudiments  appear  segmentally  in  pair&, 
as  is  shown  in  the  ventral  surface  view,  Fig.  353,  where  their  outer  apertures 
(stigmata)  are  seen. 

In  the  transverse  section  J*  of  a  later  stage  the  germ  streak  has  drawn  back  some- 
what from  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  cavity,  which  becomes  the 
definitive  ccelome  and  later  joins  the  segmental  cavities.  The  longitudinal  trunks  of 
the  tracheae  are  already  formed,  as  shown  in  transverse  section.  The  lateral  strands 
of  the  nervous  system  have  separated  from  the  ectoderm  (hypodermis),  and  the 
primitive  groove  between  them  has  deepened.  Tlie  fusing  of  its  base  with  the  lateral 
strands  yields  the  transverse  commissures  of  the  ventral  chord.  We  find  in  each 
side  between  the  yolk  and  the  segmental  cavities  a  newly  formed  layer  of  ceEs.  This 
cell  layer  represents  the  endoderm.  Gradually  extending  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
yolk,  it  becomes  the  epithelium  of  the  mid-gut  which  encloses  the  yolk.  The  yolk 
is  gradually  absorbed  later.  The  wall  of  the  mesoderm  cavities  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  endoderm  follows  the  latter,  as  it  grows  over  the  yolk  and  yields,  as  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  mesoderm,  the  muscular  wall  of  the  mid-gut 

Long  before  all  these  processes  have  taken  place  the  stomodsBum  has  formed  at 
the  anterior  (head)  end  of  the  embryonic  rudiment  and  at  the  posterior  end  (in  the 
terminal  segment)  the  prootodaoum,  both  being  ectodermal  invaginations  which 
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become  connected  with  the  mid-gut  at  a  later  stage.  The  Halpighian  Tesaeli  arise 
as  invaginations  from  the  ectodermal  proctodseum. 

The  limbe  (Fig.  353)  appear  as  paired  bud-like  outgrowths  of  the  ectoderm  and 
the  subjacent  mesoderm  ;  they  appear  between  the  primitive  thickenings  of  the  nerve 
chord  and  the  stigmata. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  besides  the  rudiments  of  the  head  and  thoracic  limbs, 
which  alone  are  present  in  the  adult  animals,  there  occur  at  a  certain  stage  distinct 
rudiments  of  abdominal  limbs  as  well,  those  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  being 
particularly  clear  (cp.  especially  Fig.  353,  B),    Those  rudiments  degenerate  later. 

The  origin  of  ^e  two  andodermal  coll  layers,  which  we  saw  appear  in  the 
transverse  section  (Fig.  350,  JT),  is  difficult  to  explain.  At  the  stage  at  which  this 
section  is  taken,  the  whole  endodermal  rudiment  consists  of  two  lateral  cell  streaks 


Fig.  352.— A-E,  Ventral  view  of  6  stages  in  th»  development  of  Hydrophllna  (after  HelderX 
The  anterior  end  ii  directed  upward,  a  and  b,  Points  at  which  the  blastopore  first  closes ;  of,  edge  of 
the  amnion  fold ;  a/',  caudal  fold ;  a/",  paired  cephalic  fold ;  an,  antenna ;  ei,  terminal  segment ; 
g,  pit-like  invagination  (rudiment  of  the  amnion  cavity);  fc,  procephallc  lobes;  r,  groove-like 
medio-ventral  Invagination ;  s,  germ-streak  covered  by  the  amnion. 


between  the  yolk  and  the  two  rows  of  mesoderm  cavities.  Anteriorly  at  the 
stomodffium  and  posteriorly  at  the  proctodseum  the  two  streaks  pass  into  one 
another.  At  earlier  stages  the  endoderm  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
U-shaped  double  streak.  The  limbs  of  the  U,  which  are  very  short  to  begin  with, 
are  at  first  directed  backward  in  the  anterior  double  streak,  and  forward  in  the 
posterior  streak  ;  they  gradually  elongate  till  at  last  the  two  anterior  limbs  meet  the 
two  posterior,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  two  above-mentioned  endodermal  streaks. 
The  first  origin  of  the  two  U-shaped  double  streaks  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  median  invagination  of  the  blastoderm  of  the 
embryonic  rudiments,  which  elsewhere  forms  only  mesoderm.  The  whole  invagina- 
tion would  thus  be  the  rudiment  of  the  mesoderm  plus  the  endoderm,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  the  gastrula  invagination.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the  still  open 
anterior  part  of  the  invagination  its  base  would  represent  the  formative  zone  of  the 
U-shaped  endodermal  streaks,  while  the  lateral  somewhat  bulged-out  walls  yield 
mesoderm.  The  mesodermal  germ  streak  would  thus  be  continued  anteriorly  in  two 
lateral  bulgings  of  a  gastrula  invagination,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  regard 
the  mesodermal  formation  of  insects  as  a  modification  of  that  manner  of  forming  the 
mesoderm  in  which  it  proceeds  from  paired  invaginations  of  the  archenteron. 

According  to  another  view,  the  yolk  with  its  nuclei  represents  the  endoderm,  and 
VOL.  I  2  K 
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yields  the  epithelium  of  the  mid-giit  in  a  way  which  has  not  been  more  closely 
observed.  Other  observers,  again,  maintain  that  the  whole  enteric  epithelium  is 
formed  from  the  proctodeum  and  the  stomod«imi. 

It  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  investigate  whether  the  endoderm  does  not 
arise  from  the  yolk  cells  by  a  kind  of  micromere  formation,  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  ectoderm  is  produced  in  many  animals  whose  eggs  contain  much 
nutritive  yolk  (cp.  p.  124,  etc.) 

The  hetrt  arises  out  of  two  lateral  originally  widely  separated  rows  of  mesoderm 

B 


Fig.  858.— il  and  B,  Hydrophllus  embryoi  with  the  rodlmenta  of  the  extremities  (after 
Haider).  In  the  somewhat  older  embryo,  B,  the  rudiments  of  abdominal  feet,  which  disappe«r 
later,  are  distinctly  seen,  a,  Anal  aperture ;  an,  antenna ;  jr,  rudiment  of  the  ventral  gangli<^ni' 
chain ;  m,  oral  aperture ;  md,  mandible ;  mxi,  first  maxilla ;  rnxj,  second  maxilla  (rudiment  of  ifce 
lower  lip) ;  m,  P2i  Pi,  thoracic  legs  ;  p^,  ps,  pr,  p^  rudiments  of  the  extremities  of  the  fiist>  smodI, 
fourth,  and  sixth  abdominal  segments ;  st,  stigmata ;  vk,  procepbalon. 


cells.  Each  row,  by  sending  out  muscular  processes,  forms  the  side  of  a  groove.  Th? 
two  sides  move  towards  each  other,  uniting  later  in  the  middle  line  to  form  lb* 
cardial  tube. 

The  brain  arises,  like  the  ventral  chord,  as  two  lateral  ectodermal  thickenings 
(neural  plates),  which  remain  separate  from  each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
from  their  first  appearance  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  strands  of  the  ventnl 
chord.  Besides  this  a  second  ectodermal  invagination  on  each  side  takes  part  in  it> 
formation. 

Opinions  as  to  the  development  of  the  eyes  in  insects  still  differ  veiy  mncL 
According  to  recent  observations  it  appears  probable  that  both  the  compound  and  tk 
simple  eyes  proceed  from  invaginations  of  the  ectoderm,  which  become  oonsfaictal  <^ 
as  vesicles,  and  only  secondarily  become  connected  with  the  optic  portion  of  the  bnin 
(ganglion  opticum). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  sazual  organs  is  not  yet  suflSciently  investigated. 
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C.  The  InxMr  Ptoommi  in  the  HttamorphoMs  of  luaots. 

In  insects  without  metamorphosis  or  with  gradual  or  incomplete  metamorphosis 
the  organs  of  the  larva  simply  pass  into  those  of  the  imago.  There  is  no  breaking  up 
and  disappearance  of  the  larval  organs,  and  no  new  formation  of  the  imaginal  organs, 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  throwing  off  of  tracheal  gills  and  the  formation  of 
wings,  compound  eyes,  and  so  on. 

In  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  the  case  is  different  The  larval  organisa- 
tion has  here  been  adapted,  independently  of  the  imago,  to  special  conditions  of 
existence.  A  gradual  continuous  transformation  of  the  larval  organs  into  the  often 
quite  differently  constructed  organs  of  the  imago,  during  which  the  different  stages 
would  feed  independently,  is  inconceivable,  since  organs  undergoing  such  complete 
transformations  could  hardly  be  capable  of  ftmctioning.  There  are,  further,  numerous 
phenomena  in  the  most  various  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  prove  that 
organs  which  have  functioned  actively  during  larval  life  are  only  slightly  capable 
of  development  and  metamorphosis.  They  are  more  often  reabsorbed  or  thrown  off 
in  the  further  course  of  development  We  thus  see  why  in  insects  with  complete 
metamorphosis  the  transition  from  the  larva  to  the  imago  almost  necessarily  takes 
place  during  a  pupal  stage,  the  pupa  changing  into  the  imago  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  reserve  nourishment  accumulated  by  the  larva,  it  being  unable  to  acquire 
food  for  itself. 

So  as  to  understand  the  inner  processes  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  holometabo- 
listic  insect,  we  will  take  as  an  example  the  larva  of  Corethra  plumicamis  {IHptera, 
Tipularia).  Most  of  the  larval  organs  here  simply  pass 
during  metamorphosis  into  those  of  the  pupa  and  of  the 
imago.  The  larva,  however,  is  footless  and  wingless. 
The  rudiments  of  feet  and  wings  form  shortly  before  the 
pupal  stage.  Three  pairs  of  ventral  and  3  pairs  of  dorsal 
invaginations  of  the  hypodermis  appear  and  are  called 
imaginal  discs.  In  the  bases  of  these  invaginations  out- 
growths appear  and  grow  continuously  longer,  while  the 
invagination  in  which  they  lie  deepens  (Fig.  354).  The 
outgrowths  in  the  6  ventral  invaginations  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  thoracic  limbs,  the  outgrowths  of  the  2 
posterior  dorsal  pairs  of  imaginal  discs  are  the  rudiments  ^U 

of  the  wings  and  halteres  which  thus  lie  hidden  within        Fig.  S64.— Rudiments  or 
the  body,  till  they  are  protruded  and  attain  development    *^  Imaginal  discs  In  tlie 

The  muscles  of  the  wings  are  already  rudimentarily    ^  <^^  °°!?*^'  ^^l*?"""!: 

^   .      ^,  ,  11     x«     J      I.  i.  i.1  1       u»*tlc.    Invaginations  (/fe  and 

present  m  the  embryo  as  cell  strands,  but  they  only    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  l^^l  hypodermis 

begin  to  differentiate  at  the  end  of  larval  life.  (ihy),  in  whose  bases  the  radi- 

The  complete  metamorphosis  of  some  insects,  especi-  menta  of  wings  (fa)  and  legs 
aUy  of  the  Museidce  (e.g,  Musca  vaniitoria),  is  accom-  ^^  *'^*®*  '*•  "^^^^^^"^^  ^^' 
panied  by  for  more  thorough  transformations.  gumen  o      e     y%. 

It  must,  first  of  all,  be  pointed  out  that  the  distinction  between  larval,  pupal,  and 
imaginal  stages  rests  upon  external  phenomena.  In  the  inner  organisation  the  series 
of  alterations  is  continuous  ;  the  larva  on  the  one  hand  already  possesses  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  imaginal  organs,  and  in  the  pupa  on  the  other,  the  larval  organs  only 
gradually  disappear.  Speaking  generally  the  inner  metamorphosis  is  such  that  the 
irnagin*!  organs  proceed  out  of  parts  of  corresponding  larval  organs,  which  remain 
during  larval  life  in  an  undifferentiated  embryonic  condition  (formative  centres) ;  the 
portions  which  function  during  larval  life  gradually  disappear  during  metamorphosis  in 
proportion  as  the  imaginal  parts  attain  development.    The  amoeboid  blood  corpuscles 
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play  an  important  part  in  the  breaking  up  and  diBappearance  of  the  larral  organs ; 
since  they,  as  pluigocytM  (laoooeytM)  seize  upon  the  elements  of  the  larval  organs, 
and  like  amcebte  take  them  into  their  protoplasm.  The  phagocytes  thus  laden  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  lan^al  organs  and  floating  in  the  body  cavity  are  themselves  later 
turned  into  food  for  the  developing  imaginal  portions,  especially  for  the  epithelia, 
into  which  they  immigrate  and  break  up. 

At  the  end  of  larval  life  there  are  found  in  the  thorax  imaginal  discs  similar  to 
those  in  the  Corcthra  larva.  They  here  lie,  however  (Fig.  856),  much  deeper  in  the  body, 
and  are  connected  with  the  hypodermis  by  means  of  long  cell  strands  which  are  hollow 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imaginal  discs.    The  thoracic  limbs  and  wings  b^in 


Fio.  855.— i4,  B,  C,  D,  Diagmmmatic  representatioii  of  the  development  of  the  wings,  legs,  and 
the  Imaginal  hsrpodermls  of  the  Mnscida  from  the  Imaginal  dlsos  of  the  larva  during  nuta- 
morphoiis,  diagTBmmAtic  transverse  sections.  ZA,  Chitinous  integnment  of  the  larva,  firom  which  tht 
subjacent  hypodermis  (Ihy)  has  withdrawn ;  ifd,  imaginal  discs  of  the  wings ;  iir,  of  the  thoracic  legs ; 
if,  the  strands  connecting  them  with  the  hypocfermia  ;  Jl,  wing  rudiments ;  b,  leg  mdimeats ;  iAy, 
imsginal  hypodermis,  spreading  out  in  D  fh>m  the  imaginal  discs.  The  imaginal  rudiment!  of  tb« 
hypodermis  are  indicated  by  thick  black  outlines,  the  larval  hypodermis  by  two  thin  panliel 
lines. 


to  form  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  Corethra  as  outgrowths  within  the  imaginal  i 
At  a  later  8tage  the  processes  of  the  imaginal  discs  which  are  connected  with  the 
hypodermis  shorten  and  become  hollow.  The  larval  hypodermis  then  opens  over  the 
imaginal  discs,  which  have  moved  outwards,  and  the  feet  and  wings  come  freely 
to  the  surface.  A  new  hypodermis  layer  spreads  out  from  the  imaginal  discs  over 
the  thorax  :  this  is  the  rudiment  of  the  imaginal  hypodermis,  while  in  proportion  ^ 
the  imaginal  hypodermis  spreads,  the  larval  falls  to  pieces  and  disappears,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  larval  and  imaginal  hypodermis  taken  together  at  all  stages  of  tbt 
metamorphosis  form  a  continuous  cover  round  the  body.  While  in  the  thorax  th€ 
formation  of  the  imaginal  hypodermis  proceeds  from  the  imaginal  discs,  in  th« 
abdomen  it  proceeds  (later  than  in  the  thorax)  from  the  formative  centres,  the  so- 
called  islands,  in  the  hypodermis.  In  each  abdominal  segment  there  are  four  larger 
and  two  smaller  islands  (Fig.  356). 
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Fio.  856.—^  aud  £,  DiagrammAtic  represenu- 
tlon  of  the  fbmuttioii  of  the  imaginal  hypodermis 
in  t]ie  abdomen  of  Xhit  Mtucida,  proceeding  from 
the  centres  of  the  Imaginal  hypodermla  (Islands) 
(^t).    Ih,  Larval  hypodermis. 


In  trying  to  understand  these  metamorphosio  processes  we  must  always  keep  in 
riew  that  eodysis  only  affects  the  chitinous  cuticle  of  the  body,  from  which  the  sub- 
jacent hypodermis  withdraws,  secreting  a  new  chitinous  integument  under  the  old  one. 
The  formation  of  the  head  is  yery  peculiar.    It  is  (as  oesophagus  and  optic  vesicles 
connected  with    the    oesophagus)    in- 

Taginated  into  the  thorax,  and  is  later  A 

evaginated  anteriorly  out  of  the  thorax 
daring  the  pupal  stage.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  oesophagus  becomes  in  this 
process  the  neck,  which  after  the 
evaginatiou  of  the  head  connects  it 
with  the  thorax. 

Of  the  inner  organs,  the  haart  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  seznal  organs 
seem  to  pass  direct  into  the  corre- 
sponding organs  of  the  pupa. 

The  whole  muaoaUtim  of  the  larva 
except  a  few  muscles  of  the  second 
thoracic  segment  diaappaan.  The 
imaginal  connective  tissue  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  imaginal  musculature 
are  formed  anew  from  the  mesoderm 
elements,  which  early  appear  on  the  inner  side  of  the  imaginal  discs.  Perhaps  the 
imaginal  discs  themselves  yield,  besides  the  thoracic  hypodermis,  the  mesodermal 
layers  belonging  to  them  as  well ;  this  point,  however,  needs  further  investigation. 
Certain  dorsal  muscles  of  the  second  thoracic  segment  of  the  larva  do  not  disappear, 
but  are  transformed  during  a  temporaiy  loss  of  their  transverse  striation  into  the 
wing  muscles  of  the  imago. 

A  large  part  of  the  larval  tracheal  lyateni  disappears.  The  imaginal  tracheal 
system  seems  to  be  regenerated  out  of  scattered  cells  and  cell  groups  of  the  larval 
tracheal  hypodermis.  In  the  digestive  tract  the  greater  part  of  the  mid-gut  dis- 
appears. The  imaginal  mid-gut  forms  anew  out  of  persistent  epithelial  islands  of  the 
larval  mid-gut.  Parts  of  the  fore-  and  hind-guts  proceed  direct  from  the  fore-  and 
hind -guts  of  the  larva,  while  other  parts  arise  out  of  circular  islands  or  formative 
centres,  the  so-called  imaglna]  rings,  of  the  larval  fore-  and  hind -guts. 

The  central  portion  of  the  nervons  system  (brain  and  ventral  chord)  and  prob- 
ably also  the  beginnings  of  the  larger  peripheral  nerves  proceed  by  means  of  peculiar 
alterations  and  transformations  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  larva. 

The  salivary  glands  of  the  larva  fall  to  pieces  and  disappear,  falling  victims  to 
the  leucocytes.  The  imaginal  salivary  glands  are  regenerated  out  of  imaginal  rings 
of  the  larval  glands.     The  larval  fat  body  is  gradually  devoured  by  the  leucocytes. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  disintegration  of  the  larval  organs  and  the  new 
formation  of  the  tmaginal  organs  do  not  belong  to  two  distinct  periods.  Both  pro- 
cesses go  on  side  by  side,  so  that  in  general  there  is^no  discontinuity  either  in  the  out- 
ward form  or  in  the  structure  of  the  organs.  Physiological  discontinuity  prevails 
only  in  this  sense,  that  the  organs  cannot,  during  transformation,  perform  their 
respective  functions. 


Parthenogenesis— Cyclic  Beprodnction— Pedogenesis. 

Parthenogenesis  occurs  in  many  insects,  and  especially  frequently  in  the  plant 
lice  (Bhynchcta)  and  in  many  ffymenoptera,  though  here  also,  most  probably, 
it  is  not  the  only  method  of  reproduction,  but  merely  alternates  with  reproduction 
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by  means  of  fertilised  eggs.  In  the  colonial  ffymencptera  only  nmles  come  from 
unfertilised  eggs.  In  the  Aphides,  in  summer,  several  generations  of  parUieno- 
genetically  reproducing,  viviparous,  generally  wingless  females  succeed  one  another. 
The  last  viviparous  summer  generation,  however,  produces  winged  males,  and  either 
winged  or  wingless  females,  whose  fertilised  eggs  remain  through  the  winter. 
From  these  latter  the  first  summer  .generation  of  parthenogenetically  reprodncing 
females  is  again  produced.  The  reproductive  cycle  of  Phylloxera  is  similar,  with 
this  distinction  only,  that  all  the  generations  are  wingless,  except  that  one  out  of 
whose  eggs  the  sexual  (male  and  female)  generation  is  produced.  Phylloxera  is 
not  viviparous. 

The  reproductive  arrangements  of  Chermes  are  very  peculiar ;  the  males  of  this 
fir  louse  were,  till  recently,  altogether  unknown. 

A  wingleu  generation  (I.)  of  Chermes  dbietis  hibernates  on  the  fir-tree,  and  in  the 
spring  lays  unfertilised  eggs,  out  of  which  a  second  winged  generation  (II.)  of  females 
is  produced.  Some  of  these  females  migrate  from  the  fir  to  the  larch.  From  their 
unfertilised  eggs  a  third  winglasi  generation  (III.)  of  females  comes,  which  winter  in 
the  larch,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  lay  unfertilised  eggs,  from  which  a 
fourth  wingod  generation  (lY.)  of  females  comes.  These  fly  back  to  the  fir  tree,  and 
from  their  unfertilised  eggs  a  fifth  generation  ( V. )  of  malai  and  femalos  is  developed. 
Th«  sixth  generation  (VI.)  which  comes  from  the  fertilised  eggs  of  this  generation, 
again  corresponds  with  the  first  hibernating  generation  with  which  we  started. 
Some  of  the  second  winged  generation  (II.)  of  females,  however,  remained  on  the  fir- 
tree.  From  the  unfertilised  eggs  of  these  females  which  remained  arises  an  unwinged 
generation  of  females,  and  these,  again,  are  succeeded  by  a  winged  summer  generation, 
and  so  on.  In  this  second  parallel  series  of  generations  of  Chermes  individuals 
which  remained  on  the  fir-tree,  two  generations  of  females  appear  yearly,  alteniately 
winged  and  ^vingless,  both  reproducing  parthenogenetically.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  parallel  series  the  generations  do  not  thus  reproduce  (parthenogenetically) 
ad  infinitum,  but  rather  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  parallel  series  re-enters  the  original 
series,  so  that  then  a  generation  of  males  and  females  again  appears.  The  different 
generations  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  form,  even  apart  from  the  alternat- 
ing absence  or  presence  of  wings. 

The  Aphides  afford  an  example  of  a  kind  of  cyclic  reproduction  (heierogttiqr)  in 
which  the  parthenogenetically  reproducing  females  are  viviparous.  The  unfertilised 
eggs  here  develop  within  the  mother  body.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  in  the 
DipUra  {Ceddomyia)  also  ;  here,  however,  in  the  generation  of  females  which  rejivo- 
duces  parthenogenetically,  the  germarium  which  corresponds  with  the  ovary  becomes 
mature  very  early,  i.e.  in  the  larval  stage.  The  unfertilised  eggs  are  here  developed 
within  the  larval  body  ;  thus,  in  the  cycle  of  reproduction  of  Ceddomyia,  an  imaginal 
generation  reproducing  sexually  by  means  of  fertilised  eggs  alternates  with  several 
generations  of  parthenogenetically  reproducing  viviparous  larvse.  This  special  kind 
of  heterogeny  is  called  Pssdogenesia  In  one  species  of  Chironomus  also  the  pu|w 
may  occasionally  lay  eggs,  which  develop  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  fertilised  eggs 
of  the  imago. 

D.  Development  of  the  Hyriapoda. 

The  embryonic  development  of  the  Myriapoda,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  doea  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  Inseeta.  Embryonic  envelopes,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  form. 

When  the  young  Myriapoda  are  hatched,  they  are  either  provided  with  the 
definitive  number  of  segments  and  legs,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Seolopendridm  and 
Oeophilidce  {Chilopoda),  or  they  possess  a  smaller  number,  to  which  the  wiiaeS^g 
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ones  are  gradually  added  posteriorly  during  the  many  moults  undergone  by  the 
auimaL  The  young  of  the  Scutigerida  and  LUkobiidm  {Chilcpoda)  have  7  pairs 
of  legs.  The  number  then  increases  to  15.  The  young  Viplopoda  ( Fig.  357),  on 
the  contrary,  have  only  3  pairs  of  feet  on  the  8  anterior  trunk  segments,  and  a  few 
|x>sterior  segments  still  limbless.     They 

thus  recall  the  type  of  the  Insect  larvse.  ,^Si 

New  segments  gradually  appear  posteriorly 
and  the  number  of  legs  increases.     After 

each  moult  the  number  of  rings  is  greater  ;  ^    it i       \   \JJ  -§ — \     ^gc» 

the   increase   generally  takes  place  very 

irregularly,    so    that    {e,g,    Polydesmidac)  ^Q"TjTTrT^V'>^t>^  E 

stages  with  7,  9,  12,  15,  17,  18,  19,  and  ^■•■■t-4-4.4^UUU.>->-''-:^  »U 

finally    20   rings,    succeed    one   another. 

From  the  above  we  see,  firstly,  that  a  sort 

of  metamorphosis   takes   place  in   many 

Myriapodaj  and,  secondly,  that  the  body  (^'^^^-^u^-y^^-^Ci'Tr'^j^ 

there  differentiates  from  before  backward, 

a  point  which  can  no  longer  be  made  out 

in  the  InsecUi, 


XIV.  Phylogeny, 

Of  the  Antennata  now  living,  the 
Symphyla,  perhaps,  stand  nearest  the 
common  racial  form.  Yet  even  they  are 
oue-sidedly  developed,  and  many  of  their 
organs,  and  above  all,  the  tracheal  system, 
by  no  means  show  a  primitive  arrange- 
ment. From  the  common  racial  form  of 
the  Antennata,  the  Myriapoda  branched 
off  to  the  one  side,  and  the  Hexapoda  to 
the  other.  The  different  orders  of  Myria- 
poda perhaps  developed  polyphyletically, 
while  for  aU  Hexapoda  we  can  assume  one 
common  racial  form,  resembling  the  now 
living  Apterygota,  and  especially  the  Thysanura,  There  is  thus  no  special  reason 
for  considering  the  Apterygota  as  originally  winged  insects,  which  became  sexually 
mature  at  progressively  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  finally  at  a  larval  stage. 
At  least  one  reason  against  such  .a  supposition  is  the  occurrence  of  the  protrusible 
vesicles  in  the  abdomen  of  the  Thysanura,  which  is  present  in  the  Myriapoda 
{Lysiopetalidce  and  Symphyla),  but  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  Pterygota, 
only  one  pair  appearing  temporarily  on  the  foremost  abdominal  segment  in  the 
embryo. 

The  racial  form  of  the  Pterygota  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Apteiygota-like  racial 
form  of  all  Hexapoda,  from  which  the  various  orders  of  insects  have  been  produced. 
These  have  of  course  developed  independently  of  one  another.  Those  orders,  how- 
ever, whose  members  undergo  a  gradual  or  incomplete  metamorphosis,  have  retained 
the  original  characteristics  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  rest  Of  the  remaining 
orders,  again,  it  is  the  Lepidopiera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Diptera  which  are  furthest 
removed  from  the  racial  form,  and  which  reach  the  highest  development  among 
the  Inseeta, 

Regarding  the  relation  of  the  Antennata  to  the  Protracheata,  there  can  be  no 


Fia.  857.— Larva  of  Polydesmus  oom- 
plaaatns,  just  hatched  (after  ▼.  Sath).  Ibr, 
Upper  lip ;  a,  antenna ;  M,  sides  of  the  head 
(cheeks) ;  gehf  gnathochilarium ;  &i,  h^  h^  the 
three  pairs  of  legs  of  the  lanra ;  «d,  glands 
(saftdriisen) ;  an^  anus. 
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doubt  that  the  two  claases  are  racially  connected,  and  that  Peripatus  has,  Ut  more 
than  any  member  of  the  whole  class  of  the  Antennata,  retained  the  original  Annuliun 
characteristics. 
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Class  IIL  Armohnoldea  sive  Gheliocrotfr— Bpider-lUro  Artionlata. 

Systomaiio  Beiiew. 

Order  1.  Scorpioiiida  (Fig.  359,  p.  512). 

The  body  is  divided  into  a  compact  unsegmented  oephalo-thoraz  and  a  long  seg- 
mented abdomen.  In  the  abdomen  again  a  thick  and  broad  pre -abdomen  of  7 
segments  is  marked  off  from  a  long  slender  post-abdomen  of  5  segments.  The 
terminal  segment  of  the  latter  carries  a  poison  sting.  On  the  ventral  side  of  the  2d 
abdominal  segment  there  is  on  each  side  a  comb-like  appendage.  The  jaw-feelers 
(chelioerse)  and  jaw-palps  (pedipalpe)  are  provided  with  pincers.  The  pedipalps  are 
leg-like,  with  large  pincers.  There  are  4  pairs  of  book -leaf  trachese  (lungs),  whose 
stigmata  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  8d  to  the  6th  abdominal  segments.  Euscorpius^ 
BuUius,  Androetonus, 

Order  2.  Boljpngida  (Fig.  358,  p.  511). 

Head  separate.  Thorax  of  8  segments,  hind  body  cylindrical,  of  10  segments. 
Chelicene  with  pincers,  pedipalpe  long  and  leg-like.  Tubular  tracheae.  Stigmata  in 
pairs  on  the  1st  thoracic,  and  2d  and  3d  abdominal  segments.     Oaleoda,  Solpuga. 

Order  8.  Psendotoorpioiiidn  (Gheniatlda)  (Fig.  860,  p.  513). 

Cephalo- thorax  unsegmented  or  with  two  transverse  furrows,  abdomen  broad,  flat, 
of  11  segments.  Neither  poison  stings  nor  caudal  cerci  present.  Chelicene  and 
pedipalps  like  those  of  the  Scorpionidce,  Tubular  trachese.  Two  pairs  of  stigmata, 
on  1^6  2d  and  3d  abdominal  segments.  With  spinning  glands.  Small  animals. 
Chemes,  CheHfer^  Obisiunif 'Chthanitis, 

Order  4.  Pedipalpi  (Thelyphonida)  (Fig.  364,  p.  519). 

Cephalo-thorax  imsegmented,  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  hind  body.  The 
latter  flattened,  consisting  of  11-12  segments.  Chelicene  claw-shaped.  Pedipalps 
large,  ending  either  in  claws  or  pincers.  First  pair  of  legs  with  flagellate  ends,  like 
feelers.  Two  pairs  of  book-leaf  trachee,  whose  stigmata  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
2d  and  3d  abdominal  rings.  Thelyphonus  (last  3  abdominal  segments  form  a  tnmcated 
portion  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  and  carrying  a  long  jointed 
caudal  cercus).    Phrynus, 

Near  the  Pedipalpi  are  perhaps  to  be  classed  the  small  and  insufflciently  known 
divisions  of  the  Tartaridca  and  MicrothelyphonidcR, 

Order  5.  Fhalangida. 

Cephalo-thorax  unsegmented,  hind  body  of  6  segments,  compact,  applied  along 
its  whole  breadth  to  the  cephalo-thorax.  Chelicene  pincer-like,  pedipalps  leg- 
like. Legs  often  extraordinarily  long  and  thin.  Tubular  tracheae  with  one  pair  of 
stigmata  which  lies  ventrally  at  the  junction  of  the  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen. 
Without  spinning  glands.    PhcUangium,  Leiobunum,  Oonyleptus. 

Order  6.  Cyphophthalmidn  (often  placed  as  a  family  of  Order  5). 

Cephalo-thorax  unsegmented,  abdomen  of  8  segments.  Of  the  pseudoscorpionid 
type.  Chelicerse  and  pedipalps  like  those  of  the  PhalangidcB,  Tubular  trachese. 
Cyphophthalm-aa  (without  spinning  glands,  with  one  pair  of  stigmata  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  1st  abdominal  segment).     Gibbocellum  (spinning  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
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abdomen  behind  the  sexual  aperture  ;  2  pairs  of  stigmata  on  the  2d  and  3d  abdominal 
segments)  (Fig.  372,  p.  529). 

Order  7.  Araneids — Spiden. 

Both  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  unsegmented,  the  latter  large  and  egg-shaped. 
Abdomen  joined  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  a  short  narrow  stalk,  4  to  6  pairs  of 
spinning  mammillse  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Chelicerae  claw-like  with  poison 
glands.  Pedipalps  leg-like,  terminal  joint  in  the  male  transformed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
into  an  organ  for  transmitting  the  semen  in  copulation  (Fig.  377,  p.  535).  Tracbes 
either  exclusively  book-leaf,  or  book-leaf  and  tubular  at  the  same  time. 

Sub-order  1.  Tetrapnenxnones. 

With  4  book-leaf  tracheee,  without  tubular  tracheae.  The  2  jMdrs  of  stigmata, 
ventral,  behind  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Generally  4  (in  Aiypus  6)  spinnerets. 
MygaU  {Aviculariaf  Fig.  374,  p.  531),  Cteniza,  Atypus. 

Sub-order  2.  Dipneumones. 

With  2  book-leaf  tracheae  whose  stigmata  lie  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  with 
tubular  traches  emerging  through  an  unpaired  (less  frequently  paired,  e,g,  Dyaderida) 
stigma  behind  those  of  the  book-leaf  tracheas.  Tlie  unpaired  stigma  of  the  tubular 
tracheae  is  generally  moved  far  back,  so  that  it  lies  in  front  of  the  6  spinneretsw 
This  sub-order  includes  most  of  the  web-spinning  spiders.  Fam.  Dyaderidce  (2  stig- 
mata for  the  tubular  trachece) :  Dysdera,  Segeslria,  Fam.  Salli  grada :  Saliicus^ 
AUu8,  Fam.  CUigrada{Lyco8idai):  Lycosa,  Tarantula,  Fam.  Latirigrada:  Microm- 
fnata,  Philodro7nu8,  Xysticus.  Fam.  Tubitelaria :  Diclyna,  Tegenaria,  Agelena, 
Argyroneta,  DrasauSt  Clubiona,  Fam.  Betitelaria :  Linyphia^  Theridium^  Fholcus. 
Fam.  OrbiUlaria :  Epcira,  ZUla^  Mela, 

Orders.  Acazina— Mitei. 

Abdomen  fused  with  cephalo-thorax.  Body  unsegmented.  Mouth  parts  adapted 
for  biting,  or  piercing  and  sucking.  Respiratory  organs  (trachene)  either  present  or 
absent     Many  Mites  are  parasitic. 

a.  Mites  proyided  with  trachen : — Fam.  Tromhidiidcc :  Trmnbidiurru  Fam. 
Tetranychidce :  Tetranychus,  Fam.  ffydra^nidft :  Atax,  Hydracknaf  Hydrodmfu*. 
The  sub-families  of  the  marine  ffalacarid^e :  Aletes,  Halacarua  without  tracheii;. 
Fam.  Bd^llidce:  Bdella.  Fam.  Orihatidce:  Orihata,  Leiosoma.  Fam.  Oamaaida:: 
Oamasus  (Fig.  861,  p.  514),  Uropoda.     Fam.  Ixodidcc :  Ixodes,  Argas, 

b.  Mites  without  traohen :— Fam.  Tyroglyphidoe  (cheese  Mites) :  Tyroglyphus. 
Fam.  DennaleichidcB :  ListrophoruSf  Analges,  Fam.  Sarcoptidoc:  SarccpUs.  Fam. 
Demodicidcc:  Deirwdex,     Fam.  Phytoptidoe:  Phytoptus. 

Appendage  to  the  Class  of  the  Arachnoidea. 

The  LinguatnUdn  (PentastomidiB) 

Body  vermiform,  generally  flattened,  and  ringed  externally.  No  oral  appendages 
Two  pairs  of  movable  hooks  near  the  mouth.  Without  sensory  oi-gans,  trachee, 
Malpighian  vessels,  or  diverticula  of  the  mid-gut.  Male  aperture  in  front,  behind  the 
mouth  ;  female  aperture  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Parasites,  PenttistomiUHf 
P.  taenioides  (Fig.  378,  p.  537).  Parasitic  in  the  nasal  and  throat  cavities  and  in 
the  cephalic  sinus  of  the  dog  and  wolf.  The  embryos,  enclosed  in  their  egg  envelopes, 
reach  the  exterior  with  the  nasal  mucus.  If  they  are  taken  into  the  intestine  of  a 
rabbit  or  a  hare  (or  of  a  few  other  mammals)  the  embryos  become  free,  pierce  their 
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way  through  the  enteric  wall  and  enter  the  liver  or  lungs.  They  here  hecome 
encysted  and  undergo  a  remarkable  metamorphosis,  passing  through  many  moults  ; 
the  final^result  is  a  larva  which  has  been  named  PetUastoma  derUictUatunu  This  larva 
finally  breaks  through  its  cyst  and  moves  about.  If  it  in  any  way  (most  often  with 
the  flesh  of  its  host)  reaches  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  definitive  host,  it  chooses 
its  future  place  of  location,  and  through  a  series  of  moults  develops  into  the  adult 
PerUastfymum. 


I.  Outer  Organisation. 

A.  The  Body. 

If  we  compare  the  body  of  the  Arachnoidea  with  that  of  the 
Antennaia^  the  most  important  difference  that  strikes  ns  is  that  in  the 


Fig.  858.^Oal60<lef  Dastnguel  9 1  natoial  size.   1-6,  The  six  pain  of  extremities ;  1,  chelicere 
2,  pedipalps ;  c,  head ;  th^  the  thorax  of  S  segments ;  a&,  the  abdomen  (after  L.  Dufour). 

former  no  head  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  thorax,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  on  thorax  separated  from  the  head,  can  be  distinguished. 
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In  the  body  of  the  Arachnoidea  we  find  almost  always  a  number  of 
anterior  segments,  probably  7,  fused  to  form  a  generally  unsegmented 
cephalo-thorax.  Following  upon  this  cephalo-thorax  there  is  an 
abdomen  consisting  of  a  varying  number  of  separate  or  fused  segments, 
which  may  again  fuse  with  the  cephalo-thorax,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Acarina  and  LinguatulicUeCi)  and  thus  the  body  appears  neither  segmented 
nor  divided  into  regions.  We  thus,  within  the  class  of  the  Arachnoidea, 
have  not  only  fusing  of  segments  and  an  obliteration  of  segmentation, 
but  also  a  progressive  concentration  of  the  whole  body ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Arachnoidea  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
more  richly  and  completely  segmented  the  body  is  the  better  has  it 
retained  the  primitive  arrangement     The  segmentation  is  richest  in 

the  Scarpionida  and  Solpugida,  but 
is  very  different  in  the  two  groups 
The  segmentation  in  both  these 
forms  claims  special  attention. 

The  SoljmgidcB  (Fig.  358)  vividly 
recall  the  Inseda  in  the  metamerism 
of  the  body.  In  opposition  to  all 
other  Arachnoidea,  not  only  is  the 
anterior  division  of  the  body, 
answering  to  the  cephalo-thorax, 
distinctly  segmented,  but  it  even 
falls  into  two  parts,  an  anterior 
unsegmented  head,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  head  of  the 
Antennaiay  and  a  posterior  thorax, 
consisting  of  three  segments,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  thorax 
of  the  Inseda  and  with  the  three 
anterior  trunk  segments  of  the 
Myriapoda,  An  abdomen  of  ten 
segments  follows  the  thorax. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  comparing  the  segments  of  the 
body  of  the  Solpugida  with  the  head  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  trunk  segments 
of  the  Antennata ;  these  difficulties  arise 
chiefly  in  comparing  the  extremities  and 
nervous  system,  and  will  be  discussed  later 
on.  The  ontogeny  of  the  SolpugidcB  is 
unfortunately  almost  unknown. 

In  the  Scorpionid(e  (Fig.  359) 
the  cephalo-thorax  is,  in  the  adult 
condition,  unsegmented;  in  the 
embryo,  however,  a  segmentation  into  seven  somites,  including  the 
frontal  lobes,  may  be  recognised.      The  abdomen,  on  the  contrary, 


Fig.  S59.— Scorpio  aMoanus  (after  Cuvler, 
lUgne  animal). 
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is  distinctly  segmented  and  consists  of  twelve  segments.  In  it,  again, 
we  can  distinguish  two  divisions,  distinctly  marked  off  from  each  other. 
The  anterior  division,  the  broad  pre-abdomen,  consists  of  7  segments ; 
the  posterior,  slenderer,  tail-like  division,  the 
post-abdomen,  of  5  segments.  At  the  end  of 
the  post-abdomen  is  found  the  poison  sting*, 
which  is  often  included  as  one  of  the  segments. 
It  ought,  however,  probably  to  be  considered 
as  an  articulated  appendage  of  the  last  seg- 
ment, the  latter  being  recognised,  as  in  all 
Arthropoda,  by  the  position  of  the  anus. 

Two  small,  insufficiently  known  groups  of  Arach- 
noidea,  the  Tartaridct  and  JUierothelffphonidce,  appear, 
as  far  as  the  metamerism  of  the  body  is  concerned, 
to  occupy  in  some  respects  an  intermediate  i)osition 
between  the  Solpugidce  and  the  Scorpionidce,  and  in 
others  between  the  latter  and  the  Thelyphonidce,  In  pig.  860.— Ohellfer  Bravalili 
the  Microthdyphonidx  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  (after  Ouvler,  Bkgne  animal). 
division  can  be  distinguished  in  the  cephalo-thorax,  2-6,  Second  to  sixth  pairs  of 
and  again,  the  latter  shows  on  its  dorsal  surface  indis-  ®*^'*™  *** 
tinct  division  into  three  ]>arts  which  recalls  the  arrangement  of  the  cephalo-thorax  of 
the  SolpugidoR,  The  abdomen  consists  of  ten  segments,  the  last  three  being  much 
narrower  and  smaller  than  the  rest  and  representing  a  sort  of  |)ost-abdomen,  whose 
terminal  segment  carries  a  long,  thin,  jointed  caudal  filament  In  the  TartaricUz  the 
thorax  is  divided  by  a  distinct  circular  constriction  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
division.  The  abdomen  consists  of  seven  or  eight  segments  followed  by  a  small, 
short,  truncated  post-abdomen,  formed  of  a  few  (four)  segments  and  carrying  a 
variously-shaped  caudal  appendage. 

In  the  Pedipalpi  the  cephalo-thorax  is  unsegmented.  The  abdomen 
consists  of  1 2  segments  {Thelyphonus)  or  of  1 1  (Phrt/nus).  In  Thelyphonus 
the  last  3  segments  are  very  small  and  narrow,  and  form  a  sort  of 
post-abdomen,  which  carries  an  anal  filament. 

The  cephalo-thorax  of  the  Chemeiidce  {Fseudoscorpionidcp)^  which 
recall  the  Scorpionidw  in  their  general  type,  is  unsegmented  or  else  has 
2  dorsal  transverse  furrows.  The  abdomen  consists  of  1 1  (less  often 
10)  segments.  A  pre-abdomen  and  a  post-abdomen  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  a  poison  sting  or  a  caudal  or  anal  filament  is  wanting. 

The  cephalo-thorax  of  the  Phdangidce  (including  the  Cyphophthal- 
midte)  is  unsegmented.  The  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  clearly, 
sometimes  indistinctly  segmented,  is  applied  to  the  cephalo-thorax  along 
its  whole  breadth.  There  is  no  separation  of  the  abdomen  into  pre- 
abdomen  and  post-abdomen,  and  no  caudal  filament 

In  the  Araneidce  (the  true  spiders)  the  cephalo-thorax  as  well  as 
the  abdomen  is  unsegmented.  The  two  are  separated  by  a  deep 
constriction. 

In  the  Acaridce  the  segmentation  of  the  body  as  well  as  its  division 
into  regions  is  suppressed.  It  is  rightly  assumed  that  the  un- 
VOL.  I  2  L 
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segmented  body  has  here  come  from  the  fusing  of  an  unsegmented 
cephalo-thorax  with  an  unsegmented  abdomen.  It  only  rarely  occurs 
that  the  limbless  abdomen  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  limb- 


Fig.  861.— Lanra  of  Oamafui  fnoomm  (after  Winkler).  1-5,  The  5  pairs  of  extremities  of  tl^^ 
larva  (the  sixth  still  wanting);  1,  the  cheliceree= mandibles;  2,  the  pedipalpe)= maxilla:  ^ 
muscles ;  vm,  Malpighian  vessels  ;  g,  brain =supra-€esophageal  ganglion ;  Is,  diverticula  of  the  m^^ 
gut  (hepatic  tubes) ;  md,  mid-gut ;  h,  heart ;  ac,  aorta-cephalica  ;  r,  rectal  vesicle. 

bearing  cephalo-thorax.  An  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  often 
distinguished  as  the  "head,"  and  carrying  the  oral  aperture,  can 
certainly  not  be  regarded  as  an  original  division  of  the  body,  t.^-  * 
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division  derived  from  ancestors.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether  a 
ringing  of  the  body,  which  can  here  and  there  be  recognised,  has 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  a  true  segmentation. 

The  body  of  the  parasitic  LinguaiuUidcd  is  elongated,  vermiform,  and 
ringed.  But  this  ringing  has  again  nothing  to  do  with  a  real  seg- 
mentation. 

B.  The  Extremities. 

The  Araehnoidea  are  typically  provided  with  six  pairs  of 
extremities  exclusively  belonging  to  the  cephalo-thorax.  The 
abdomen  is  everjrwhere  limbless. 

Of  the  6  pairs  of  extremities  the  most  anterior  pair  is  known  as  the 
chelicersB  (mandibles,  Jaw-feelers,  claw-feelers,  falces),  the  second 
as  the  pedipalps  (undeijaws,  maxill»).  The  other  4  pairs  are 
mostly  similar  in  form  and  serve  as  ambulatory  legs  for  locomotion. 

The  First  Pair  of  Extremities — the  ehelieersB — lie  in  front  of  and 
above  the  mouth.  They  are  either  2-  or  3-jointed,  and  serve  for 
seizing,  and  often  also  for  killing,  prey.  The  terminal  joint  is  claw- 
like. The  chelicerse  are  chelate,  when  the  terminal  claw  is,  as  in  the 
chelate  feet  of  AstacuSy  movable  against  a  process  of  the  preceding 
joint ;  they  might  be  called  claw-Jaws  when  the  terminal  claw  can 
merely  be  bent  round  upon  the  preceding  joints  as  in  the  seizing  feet 
of  the  Stamatopoila, 

The  Second  Pair  of  Extremities — the  pedipalps  or  maxillse — 
lie  on  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  everywhere  function  as  oral 
appendages,  being  nearly  always  provided  with  masticatory  ridges  at 
their  bases.  The  masticatory  ridges,  which  elsewhere  can  move  freely 
against  one  another,  have  in  the  Fedipalpi  {Thelijphonidce)^  Cyphophihal- 
midm,  and  Acarina,  grown  together  in  the  middle  line  as  an  adaptation 
for  sucking.  As  opposed  to  the  masticatory  ridge,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  second  extremity  is  called  the  palp  or  feeler.  The  many- 
jointed  palp  (originally  6-jointed)  everywhere  serves  as  an  organ  of 
touch,  but  may  perform  very  different  functions  as  well,  and  in 
correspondence  with  these  functions  may  be  very  variously  modified. 
In  the  ScorpumidcBy  Cherneiidce,  and  in  many  mites  it  ends  in  pincers 
and  functions  as  a  seizing  organ.  In  the  Fedipalpi  it  ends  as  a  claw 
feeler  with  a  movable  claw.  The  feelers  of  the  Phalangidce  and  of  many 
Acariiui  have  a  terminal  claw.  In  the  male  Araneidce  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  feeler  is  transformed  into  a  copulatory  organ.  The  feelers  of  the 
Solpugid(e  serve,  like  the  4  subsequent  pairs  of  extremities,  for  locomotion, 
and  are  formed  much  like  the  rest.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Micro- 
thehjphonid€e,y  where  the  second  pair  of  extremities  not  only  resembles 
those  which  follow  it,  but  is  even  devoid  of  the  masticatory  ridges. 

The  Third  Pair  of  Extremities  lies  behind  the  mouth,  and  is  in 
most  Araehnoidea  more  or  less  like  the  3  following  pairs,  and  serves, 
like  them,  for  locomotion.  In  the  Scorpionidce  and  Phalangidce  the 
basal  joint  is  provided  with  a  masticatory  ridge.     The  third  pair  of 
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extremities  is  differently  shaped  in  the  Pedipalpi  \  it  is  long  and  thin, 
with  long  flagellate  ringed  terminal  joints.  Here  it  is  principally  or 
exclusively  used  as  an  organ  of  touch. 

The  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Pairs  of  Extremities  are,  as  a  rule, 
similarly  shaped — 6- jointed  locomotory  organs.  In  the  Scorponida 
the  fourth  pair  of  extremities  also  carries  a  masticatory  ridge. 

In  the  LinguaiulidiEy  which  are  regarded  as  Arachnoidea  degraded 
by  parasitism,  the  limbs  are  reduced  in  number  and  form.  Only  two 
pairs  of  clinging  hooks  are  found  near  the  mouth.  Definite  data  for  a 
comparison  of  these  clinging  hooks  with  any  special  pairs  of  the  limbs 
of  typical  Arachnoidea  are,  however,  wanting. 

The  homologies  of  the  Arachnoidean  limbs  with  those  of  other  Arthropoda  are 
difficult  to  establish.  If  we  compare  the  Arachnoidea  with  the  Aidennaia,  and 
especially  the  cephalo-thorax  of  the  former  with  the  head  and  8  anterior  trunk 
segments  (thorax)  of  the  latter,  we  find  that  the  Arachnoidea  possess  one  pair  of 
extremities  less  than  the  Antettnata  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

In  the  SoljmffideBf  in  which  the  section  of  the  body  which  corresponds  with  the 
cephalo-thorax  of  other  Arachnoidea  is,  as  in  the  AntenTuUa^  segmented,  the  head 
carries  3  pairs  of  extremities,  viz.  the  chelicerae,  })edipalps,  and  the  pair  of  limbs 
which  follow  these.  Each  of  the  thoracic  segments  following  the  head  possesses  a 
])air  of  limbs.  Since  the  AntcnncUa  carry  typically  4  pairs  of  limbs  on  the  head, 
viz.,  the  antennae,  mandibles,  anterior  and  posterior  maxillse,  it  follows — presup- 
|K>sing  that  the  head  of  the  Solpugidae  really  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Antennaia 
— that  the  wanting  limbs  belong  to  the  head.  Various  facts,  chiefly  ontogenetic, 
make  it  probable  that  it  ia  the  antenna  of  the  Antennata  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Solpugidce  and  in  the  Arachnoidea  generally,*  while  the  other  limbs  correspond  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  succession.  In  this  way  we  reach  the  following  homolc^'es 
between  the  Arachnoidean  and  Antennatan  limbs. — 

Antennata  Arachnoidea 

!  Antennae                     wanting*  \  Head  \ 

Mandibles              ;=  Chelicerfle  f  of  the  J 

Anterior  Maxillae  =  Pedipalps  t  Solpugida^  j     Cephalo- 

Postenor  Maxillae  =  3d  i>air  of  limbs  )  ^^  I       thorax 

3  Anterior   /  >       of  the 

trunk       I    first   ^    Trunk  foot  =  fourth  ^  Pair  ^     3  thoracic    1       Araeh- 

segments    <  second  |-  (thoracic  legs  =   fifth  r    of     V  segments  of  I  ■     naidea 

=  thorax    |   third  J      of  Iiiseeta)  =  sixth  J  LimbsJ  thCi^o/jw^Mtel 
of  Insecta    \  ) 

If  these  homologies  are  correct,  then  the  chelicerae  especially,  but  also  the  pedi- 
palps and  the  3d  pair  of  extremities  of  the  Arachnoidea,  differ  very  greatly  firom  the 
corresponding  cephalic  limbs  of  the  AntennaUiy  i.e.  the  mandibles  and  anterior  and 
|)osterior  maxillae.  The  mandibles  of  the  Antennata  are  never  jointed  and  the 
maxillae  never  elongated  like  legs,  as  in  the  Arachnoidea.  Now  since  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  3  anterior  pairs  of  much-jointed  limbs  of  the  Arachnoidea  hare 
proceeded  from  the  reduced  and  specialised  oral  appendages  of  the  Anlennata,  we  ai? 
com|)elled  to  assume  that  if  there  is  any  near  relationship  between  the  two  groups. 

*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  it  is  announced  that  the  embryo 
of  a  large  spider  {Trochoaa  singoriensist  Laxm.)  shows  distinct  rudiments  of  antenns 
which  disappear  later  ;  and  further,  that  more  than  4  pairs  of  rudimentary  abdomis^ 
limbs  are  visible,  with  traces  of  several  pairs  of  stigmata.  (Zool,  Anxeiger,  11th  May 
1891.)    [Tr.]  MWtf. 
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the  Arachnoidea  branched  off  from  the  common  Tracheatan  stem  at  a  time  when  the 
oral  appendages  were  still  mnch  jointed,  and  elongated  like  legs. 

In  connection  with  the  assumed  complete  absence  of  the  Antennatan  feelers  in  the 
Arachnoidea  or  Chelicerota,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  rudiments  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  those  of  antennae  a]>pear,  as  far  as  we  know,  at  any  stage  of  development, 
even  temporarily.*  And  yet  we  must  assume,  keeping  Peripattis  in  mind,  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tracheata  possessed  well-developed  antenme. 

In  recent  times  the  near  relationship  of  the  Arachnoidea^  and  especially  of  the 
ScorpionidcBt  with  the  fossil  OigcuUostraca  and  the  Xiphosura  has  been  zealously 
maintained.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  6  pairs  of  limbs  of  the  Scorpion  show 
greater  agreement  with  the  6  pairs  of  limbs  of  the  cephalo-thorax  of  Limulus  than 
with  the  limbs  of  the  AnUnnata.  There  are,  however,  other  serious  objections  to  the 
assumption  of  a  nearer  relationship  between  the  Arachnoidea  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Xiphosura  and  Oigantostraca  on  the  other  (see  p.  541). 


Budimente  of  Abdominal  Limbi  in  the  Arachnoidea. 

1.  In  various  Arachnoidea  rudiments  of  abdominar;  limbs  appear  temporarily 
during  embryonic  development ;  6  jiairs  on  the  6  anterior  abdominal  segments  in  the 
Scorpionid/B  (Fig.  379,  p.  538),  4  pairs  in  the 
C7iemetidce  and  4  pairs  in  the  Araneidce  (Fig. 
380,  p.  539).  Such  rudiments  of  abdominal 
limbs  will  probably  also  be  found  in  the 
embryonic  stages  of  other  Arachnoidea,  whose 
development  has  been  hitherto  not  sufficiently 
investigated. 

2.  The  Scorpionidce  possess  in  the  adult 
condition  on  each  side  of  the  second  abdo- 
minal segment  ventrally  a  comb-like  organ  g.. 
(Fig.  362,  k)f  whose  function  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  These  two  ** combs"  are  said  to 
come  from  embryonic  rudiments  of  the  limbs 
of  the  second  abdominal  segment. 

3.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  spinning  mammillae  of  the  Araneidce j 
which,  4  or  6  in  number,  rise  on  the  hind 
body,  represent  rudimentary  abdominal  limbs. 
This  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  :  {a) 
they  are  for  the  most  jwtrt  jointed  ;  (6)  they, 
as  recently  observed,  develop  from  the  em- 
bryonic rudiments  of  abdominal  limbs  ;  (c)  the 
fact  that  they  are  spinning  mammillse,  i.e. 
that  the  spinning  glands  open  on  them. 
These  facts  gather  weight  when  we  remember 
the  coxal  and  spinning  glands  of  the  Pro- 
tra^Jieaia  and  Aniennatay  and  particularly  the 
slime  papillae  of  Peripatua  and  the  spinnerets 
of  Scolopendrella.  The  assumption  that  the 
spinning  mammillae  of  the  Cyphophthahnid 
genus,  Oibbocellum,  also  represent  rudimentary  limbs,  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  two  pair  of  mammillae  lie  in  one  and  the  same,  i.e.  the  2d  abdominal  segment. 


S  -^^ 


Flo.  362.  — ButhuB  oooitaniu  {Rkgne 
animal).  Cephalo-thorax,  pre- abdomen 
(pro),  and  the  first  segments  of  the  post- 
abdomen  (pa),  fh)m  the  ventral  side.  Limbs 
(1-6)  not  fully  drawn.  1,  Chelicene ;  2, 
peclipalps  (jaw-feelers,  chelate-feelers) ;  g, 
genital  aperture  ;  s,  stigmata ;  k,  combs. 


See  note  on  p.  516. 
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The  occurrence  of  rudimentaxy  abdominal  limbs  in  the  Arachnoidea  proves  that 
the  ancestors  of  these  animals  possessed  extremities  on  the  abdomen  (at  least  on  6 
abdominal  segments). 

IL  The  Nervoiis  System. 

The  segmentation  of  the  body  is  reflected  in  the  segmentation  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  ScorpienidcPy  which  of  all  Arachnoidea  show 
the  richest  segmentation  of  the  body,  also  possess  the  greatest  number 
of  ganglia  in  the  ventral  chord,  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
Araneidcg  and  AcaridcR  concentration  both  of  body  segmentation  and 
of  nerve  chord  reaches  its  highest  point.  As  in  other  Arthropoda 
concentration  of  the  nerve  chord  is  due  to  displacements,  fusings, 
and  to  reductions  of  originally  separate  segmentally-repeated  pairs  of 
ganglia ;  these  processes  may  be  directly  observed  during  onto- 
genetic development 

The  brain  is  connected  with  the  ventral  chord  by  a  short  oeso- 
phageal commissure.  From  the  brain  arise  the  optic  nerves,  and 
also,  in  most  cases,  the  nerves  of  the  chelicersB.  The  fact  that  the 
chelicerse  are  innervated  from  the  brain  seems  to  oppose  the  assumption 
that  they  are  homologous  with  the  mandibles  of  the  Antennala,  since  the 
latter  always  receive  their  nerves  from  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglion. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
that  portion  of  the  brain  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  chelicerse  arise, 
and  which  is  often  still  distinctly  separate  in  the  adult  animal,  begins 
to  form  in  the  embryo  as  the  first  post-oral  pair  of  ganglia.  These  later 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  oesophageal  commissures,  or  else  even 
fuse  with  the  ganglionic  rudiments  of  the  segment  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  ie.  with  the  rudiments  of  the  actual  brain.  This  process  is  evi- 
dently similar  to  the  fusing  of  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  antennas 
with  the  brain  in  the  Crustacea.  In  the  FJuilangid(Bf  however,  in  op- 
position to  the  other  Arachnoidea,  the  nerves  of  the  chelicerse  are  said 
to  arise  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  great  thoracic  ganglionic  mass. 
A  similar  observation  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Acarina  {Gamor 
sidce),  where  "the  mandible  nerves  arise  out  of  two  spherical  gan- 
glionic masses  of  the  infraroesophageal  ganglion,  and  pass  through  the 
supra-oesophageal  ganglion." 

Throughout  the  Arachnoidea,  even  in  the  ventral  chord  of  the 
most  richly  segmented  Scorpianidce  and  SclpugicUe^  all  the  ganglia  of 
the  cephalo-thorax,  and  a  number  of  the  anterior  abdominal  ganglia, 
fuse  to  form  one  great  thoracic  ganglionic  mass,  from  which 
arise  the  nerves  for  the  second  to  the  sixth  pairs  of  extremities 
and  for  the  anterior  abdominal  segments.  In  the  abdomen  there 
may  be  several  separate  ganglia  (Scorpionidcey  Fig.  363),  or  only  one 
or  two  {Thelyphonida*,  Fig.  364,  Solpugidce,  ChemeiidcB,  Phalangidtr, 
Mygalid(B  among  the  Araneidce,  Fig.  374,  p.  631).  In  the  Dipneufnone^< 
{Araneidce)  and  the  Acaridce  (Fig.  365)  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
central  nervous  system,  the  brain  and  ventral  chord,  form  a  single  ncass 
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Fio.  sea.— NerTous  flyitem  of  the 
Soorpion  (after  Newport).  1-6,  Nerves  of 
ttie  6  pairs  of  limbs ;  ma^  middle  eyes  ;  «a, 
lAteral  eyes  ;  g^  brain  ;  ig^  large  infht-ceso- 
l>liageal  ganglionic  mass  ;  ai-aj,  ganglia  of 
tlie  abdomen. 


Fig.  S64.— Nervoni  flystem  of  Thely- 
phonuB  oaudatUB  (after  Blanoliard). 
1-6,  First  to  last  pairs  of  limbs  with  the 
corresponding  nerves  fh)m  the  thoracic 
ganglionic  mass  ;  au,  eyes  ;  g,  brain  ;  ug, 
thoracic  ganglionic  mass  ;  ob,  abdomen  ; 
ag,  abdominal  ganglion  ;  «a,  Jointed  caudal 
appendage. 
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pierced  by  the  oesophagus ;  the  greater  part  of  this  mass,  which  lies 
behind  the  oesophagus,  represents  the  fused  ventral  chord,  from  which 
the  nerves  radiate. 

The  disappearance  of  a  eegmented  abdominal  ganglionic  chain  in  the  Arach- 
noidea  may  have  been  brought  about  by  various  co-operating  factors :  (1)  by  a  forward 
displacement  of  the  gauglionic  masses,  and  the  fusing  of  the  same  with  the  thoracic 
mass  ;  (2)  by  the  fusing  of  several  abdominal  ganglia  to  form  one  or  two  abdominal 
masses  ;  (3)  perhaps  also  by  the  running  of  the  ganglia  into  the  nerve  trunks  which, 
|)aired  or  externally  unpaired,  run  through  the  abdomen  ;  and  (4)  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  whole  ventral  chord  into  one  single  thoracic  ganglionic  mass. 

In  the  Scorpianidce,  where  the  nervous  system  in  the  abdomen  is  still  most  richly 
segmented,  there  are  7  abdominal  ganglionic  masses,  3  in  the  pre-abdomen,  8  in  the 


Fio.  865— Oentna  nervous  system  (thor- 
ado  ganglionic  mats)  of  OamasiLS,  diagram- 
niatic  (after  Winkler),  g,  Portion  lying  over 
the  oesophagus  (0)= brain ;  ug,  portion  lying 
under  the  cesophagns  (inflra-oesophageel  gang- 
lionic mass) ;  1-6,  nerves  of  the  6  pairs  of  limbs ; 
1,  of  the  chelicene  (mandibles) ;  2,  of  the  pedi- 
palps  (maxillee) ;  nz,  nerve  of  the  tongue ;  ns, 
visceral  nerve ;  tti,  nerve  of  the  maxiUar  palp. 


Fig.  366.— Nervous  system  of  Fsatas- 
tomum  tSBnloldes  (after  B.  Loudcart).  ^. 
oesophagus ;  m,  anterior  iwrtion  of  the  chylidc 
stomach ;  on,  oesophageal  nerves ;  os,  oe»v 
phageal  ring  running  over  the  oesophagn^; 
uQt  infn-oesophageal  ganglionic  mass. 


post-abdomen,  and  1  on  the  boundary  between  the  two,  which  as  yet  cannot  be 
certainly  assigned  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  longitudinal  commissures  of  the  Arachnoidean  ventral  chord  are,  almost 
everywhere  where  they  are  distinguishable,  fused  in  the  middle  line  into  an  exter- 
nally single  median  longitudinal  strand. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  endo-parasitic  LijigiuUtdicUz  (Fig.  366)  is  much  reduced. 
It  is  restricted  to  one  ganglionic  mass  lying  beneath  the  oesophagus  and  an  apparently 
double  commissure  embracing  the  oesophagus,  in  which  no  special  cerebral  swellim: 
can  be  made  out.  This  great  reduction  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  due  to  the  degenerarion 
of  the  eyes. 

A  sympathetic  nervoiu  system  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  various  Arachnotdei 
(ScorpionidcCf  AraneidcBf  Acarid<x),  and  consists  of  an  unpaired  nerve  connected  with 
the  brain  by  paired  nerves  and  running  along  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  Ganglia 
connected  with  the  ventral  chord  have  also  been  described  as  belonging  to  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system. 
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III.  The  Eyes. 

Most  Ai-achnoidea  possess  eyes.  These  are  unicorneal  and  are, 
except  in  the  middle  eye  of  the  Scoi-pianSy  constructed  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  ocelli  of  the  Anteiinata.  The  hypodermis  is  nearly 
always  continued  under  the  cuticular  lens  to  form  the  so-called  vitreous 
body. 

Number  and  Position  of  the  Eyes. — The  eyes  of  the  Arachnoidea 
are  sessile  and  from  2  to  1 2  in  number ;  they  lie  symmetrically  arranged 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax. 

Solpugidcc :  2  large  ocelli  on  one  common  prominence.  Scorpionidce :  2-6 
|vairs  of  eyes,  one  pair  of  which,  the  great  middle  eyes,  are  placed  close  to  the  median 
line,  and  the  rest  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  Chemetidm :  0,  1  or  2 
{tairs  of  eyes.     Pcdipalpi :  4  pairs  of  eyes,  the  largest  lying  in  the  middle,  the  other  3 


Fio.  S67.— A  section  tbroagh  a  middle  eye  of  EuBOorpiuB  itallous  (after  Oarrlte«).  c,  Chitinous 
carapace ;  ?,  chitinous  lens  ;  hy,  hypodermis,  continued  as  so-called  vitreous  body  under  the 
chitinous  lens  ;  p,  pigment  cells  ;  r,  retinulse ;  rlfc,  the  proximal  nucleated  portions  of  the  retinulse ; 
no,  optic  nerves.  B,  A  single  retinular  cell  (rX  with  the  rhabdoniere  {rh),  and  the  nucleus  (k). 
Cy  A  retlnula  with  the  pigment  cells  pj,  p„  p,,  p<.    (B  and  C,  after  Ray  Laakeiter.) 

on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  Phcdangidve :  usually  1  pair  of  eyes  in 
the  middle  of  the  cephalo-thorax  on  a  prominence.  In  Cyphophthalmus  there  is  an 
eye  on  each  side  on  a  prominence  ;  in  Gibbocellum  2  eyes  on  each  side  at  the  edge  of  the 
cephalo-thorax,  each  on  a  prominence.  Araneidcc :  generally  8,  less  often  6  or  fewer 
eyes,  symmetrically  arranged,  generally  in  2  transverse  rows  on  the  cephalo-thorax. 
The  si)ecial  arrangement  is  of  value  for  classification.  Acarina :  eyes  are  wanting, 
or  present  in  1  or  2  pairs.     LingucUulidcc :  eyes  wanting. 

The  Structure  of  the  Middle  Eye  of  the  ScorpionldsB  (Fig.  367). 
— The  middle  eye  of  the  Scorpion  takes,  according  to  its  structure,  an 
intermediate  place  between  a  simple  eye  (ocellus)  and  a  compound  or 
facet  eye.  It  agrees  with  the  ocellus  in  possessing  one  single  cuticular 
corneal  lens,  and  with  the  facet  eye  in  its  retinal  cells  (understanding 
these  cells  in  Grenacher's  sense)  which  form  groups,  the  so-called 
retinulae. 
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Uuder  the  cuticular  lens  an  epithelial  layer  lies  as  a  continuation  of  the  hypoder- 
mis  ;  this  represents  the  matrix  of  the  lens  and  is  called  the  vitreous  body.  Under 
the  vitreous  body  lies  the  layer  of  the  retinulse.  Each  retinula  is  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  pigment  cells  and  consists  of  5  retinal  cells.  One  rhabdomere  belongs 
to  each  retinal  celL  The  5  rhabdomeres  fuse  in  the  axis  of  the  retinula  into  one 
rhabdome. 

IV.  Glands  Opening  on  the  Outer  Integument. 

Tliese  are  very  numerous  in  the  Arachnoidea.  Many  of  them  are  insufficiently 
known,  especially  as  far  as  their  constitution  and  the  physiological  significance  of 
their  secretions  are  concerned.  We  shall  divide  the  different  sorts  of  glands  into  two 
principal  groups  :  (1)  such  as  open  upon  limbs,  and  (2)  those  whose  ducts  have  no 
apparent  connection  with  limbs. 

1.  Glands  opening  on  Limbs.— Among  these  we  have  in  the  first  place  the 
spinning  glands  of  the  Araneld»,  since  the  2  or  3  pairs  of  spinning  mammillx  on 
which  they  open  are  very  probably  rudimentary  abdominal  limbs.  There  are  on  eich 
aide  several  variously  constructed  spinning  glands,  whose  secretion,  which  hardens  by 
exposure  to  air,  serves  for  forming  the  various  sorts  of  webs.  Among  these  different 
jiairs  of  glands  there  is  one  pair  which  only  seems  to  occur  in  the  female  and  to  serre 
for  the  spinning  of  the  egg  cocoon.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
spinning  mammillae  there  is  found  in  some  Araneidos  a  paired  glandular  region,  the 
so-called  CribreUom,  in  which  extremely  numerous  spinning  glands  open  through 
fine  pores.  The  cribrellum  perhaps  also  represents  the  last  remains  of  another  (4th) 
abdominal  pair  of  limbs. 

The  spinning  glands  of  the  AraneioUE  are  rightly  reckoned  among  those  variously 
developed  integumental  glands  (coxal  glands,  spinning  glands,  protrusible  sacs), 
which  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  segmental  setiparous  glands  on  the  parapodia 
of  the  Annelida. 

In  Oibboeellum  {Cyphophlhdlmidai)  there  are  found  on  each  side  ventraUy  on  the 
2d  abdominal  segment  2  spinning  mammillse,  on  which  several  spinning  glands  open. 

Glands  which  open  on  the  4  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs  (either  on  one  or  on  several) 
have  often  been  observecL  One  large  gland  is  found  on  each  side  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  of  the  Scorpianidoc  It  emerges,  at  least  in  the  embryo  and  in  young  animals, 
on  the  coxal  joint  of  the  3d  pair  of  ambulatory  legs.  On  the  1st  and  2d  pair  at 
the  place  where  the  glandular  apertures  lie  in  the  3d  pair,  there  are  bulgings  which 
suggest  that  there  were  once  glandular  apertures  here  also.  The  apertures  of  th^ 
coxal  glands  are  usually  not  demonstrable  in  adult  animals. 

Similar  glands  having  aj)ertures  on  the  coxse  of  the  3d  pair  of  legs  are  found  in 
the  Araneidoc  also,  in  the  Tetrapneumancs  (Mygale,  Atyptis)  as  well  as  in  some 
l>hjmcumoihes.  Here  also  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  outer 
apertures  in  the  adults,  and  here  also  slits  may  appear  on  other  legs  which  correspond 
in  position  with  the  glandular  apertures  of  the  3d  iMiir  of  legs. 

The  fact  that  the  coxal  glands  of  the  Scorpionidce  and  Araneidoe  are  unmistakably 
similar  to  the  coxal  glands  of  the  Xiphoaura  in  position  (on  the  5th  pair  of  extremi- 
ties), in  structure,  and  in  manner  of  opening,  has  been  used  as  a  further  argument  in 
favour  of  the  relationship  of  these  latter  with  the  Arachnoidea. 

In  the  Solpugidce  and  Phalanffidce  also  coxal  glands  are  said  to  occur,  in  these 
cases  on  the  bases  of  the  last  pair  of  legs.  Their  ducts  have,  however,  not  been 
observed.  The  occurrence  of  coxal  glands  in  the  Acaridw  has  also  been  described. 
In  the  OribcUidce,  for  example,  they  lie  at  the  bases  of  the  2d  pair  of  legs ;  in  tbt 
Gamasidoif  it  appears,  between  the  coxal  muscles  of  all  the  legs.  It  is  not  yet  known 
if  certain  stigma-like  pores  near  the  bases  of  the  1st  pair  of  legs  of  the  JSdkuxtrid^z 
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belong  to  the  category  of  coxal  glands.  In  Trombidium  a  gland  with  its  opening  lies 
on  the  terminal  joint  of  each  leg. 

Olandi  of  the  pedipalpfl  (the  2d  pair  of  extremities)  have  been  observed  in  various 
Arachnoidea  {Atypus  and  other  AraneidoCf  Solpugidos^  Seorpionidae,  PheUangidcCf  and 
Tetranyekus  among  the  AcaridcB).  They  have  been  classed  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
some  as  salivary  glands,  others  {Oaleodes)  as  poison  glands,  and  others  again  as  spinning 
glands  {Tetranyekus), 

Olandfl  flmerging  on  the  chelicerM  are  also  somewhat  widely  distributed.  The 
best  known  and  most  investigated  are  the  poison  glands  of  the  Araneidn,  which 
mostly  lie  in  the  cephalo-thorax,  but  often  partly  project  into  the  chelicene  themselves 
and  always  open  outward  on  their  terminal  claws.  In  the  OamasidcB  also  there  are 
glands  at  the  bases  of  the  chelicerse.  According  to  recent  observations,  the  webs  pre- 
l)ared  by  the  Pseudoaeorpionida  are  said  to  be  formed  by  glands  lying  in  the 
cephalo-thorax,  whose  ducts  penetrate  into  the  chelicerse  and  open  on  the  terminal 
joint.  Earlier  observers  had  asserted  that  the  spinning  glands  and  their  apertures 
were  to  be  found  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  In  the 
Linffuaiulidce  there  are  glands  emerging  at  the  based  of  the  4  clinging  hooks. 

We  thus  find  in  the  Arachnoidea  a  striking  number  of  limb  glands.  This  number 
will  no  doubt  be  stiU  further  increased  on  more  thorough  investigation,  and  it  may 
])erhaps  be  established,  that  many  of  these  glands,  especially  those  emerging  on  the 
coxal  joints  of  the  extremities,  belong,  like  the  spinning  glands  of  the  AraneicUg,  to  the 
category  of  segmental  coxal  glands  homologous  with  the  seti^Mrous  glands  of  the 
Annelidcu 

2.  Glands  not  emerging  on  the  Limbs. — Here  belong  the  in  tegumental  glands 
emerging  through  pores  in  the  chitinous  cuticle  at  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  these  have  been  observed  in  different  divisions,  with  special  frequency,  however, 
in  the  Aearidee  and  LingucUulidce,  and  have  been  called  oil  glands,  stigmatic  glands, 
stink  glands,  etc.  The  poison  gland  of  the  Scorpion  also  belongs  to  these.  It  is 
l>aired,  lies  in  the  swollen  terminal  segment  of  the  post-abdomen  and  emerges  by  2 
separate  apertures  at  the  point  of  the  sting  with  w^hich  the  tail  is  armed.  In  the 
Phalangidoe  and  Oyphoph^ialmidcc  {Gibbocellum)  there  is  in  the  cephalo-thorax  one  \ya,ir 
of  glands  (the  so-called  B^rohn's  glands),  the  2  ducts  of  which  are  said  to  emerge 
through  2  apertures  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax. 


y.  The  Intestinal  Canal. 

This  has  as  a  rule  a  straight  course  through  the  body.  We  can 
again  distinguish  in  it  the  three  well-known  divisions,  fore-gut,  mid- 
gut, and  hind-gut. 

The  Fope-fiTUt — The  mouth  or  buccal  cavity  is  followed  by  the 
muscular  pharynx,  which  functions  chiefly  as  a  suction  pump,  as 
it  can  be  expanded  by  means  of  special  groups  of  muscles  attached 
to  it,  and  contracted  by  circular  muscles.  The  pharynx  passes  into 
the  narrow  OBSophagrus.  This  passes  through  the  oesophageal  ring  and 
enters  the  mid-gut.  Before  entering  the  latter  it  swells,  in  the  Aran- 
eid(B,  into  a  special  sucking  stomach. 

The  mid-gut  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  digestive  tract 
In  the  Arachnoidea  It  shows  In  a  very  high  degrree  the  tendency  to 
form  eoBcal  Invaginations  which  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  viscera 
taken  together  in  size  and  importance.    Where  the  cephalo-thorax  and 
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abdomen  are  distinctly  separate,  these  invaginations  may  be  repeated 

in  each.     The  whole  mass  of  the  mid-gut  with  its  invaginations  repre- 

0  sents  the  digesting  chylific  stomach,  and  has  glandular 

(]  ^  ^  walls.     The  liquid  nourishment  reaches  to  the  verr 

extremities  of  these  diverticula,  which  have  been 

inaccurately  called  hepatic  tubes. 


Fio.  868.  —  Dlgeitive 
tract  of  the  Soorplon 
(after  Newport).  p^,Phar. 
ynx ;  «d,  Halivary  glands ; 
md,  diverticula  of  the  raid- 
gut;  vm,  Malpighian  ves- 
selH;  ed,  hind-gut 


Fio.  869.—^,  Digestive  apparatus  of  M^^gale  caamentuU 
(after  Dng^s  in  (Tavler's  Rigne  Animal).  B,  The  abdominal 
portion  of  the  same,  fh>m  the  side.  C,  DigestiTe  apparatss 
of  a  Oamasos,  diagrammatic  (after  Winkler).  Lettering  the 
same  in  the  8  figures :  9,  brain ;  dt,  enteric  diverticula  of  tb^ 
thorax ;  cfa,  enteric  diverticula  Giver)  of  the  abdomen  (aX  onlj  lb'- 
portions  entering  into  the  abdominal  mid-gut  drawn ;  nuL,  iai<l- 
gut  with  diverticula  (d)  of  Ganuunu ;  rm,  Malpighian  vessels ;  A 
rectal  vesicle  (cloaca)  into  which  bolii  the  digestive  tract  ani 
the  Malpighian  vessels  enter ;  0,  cesophagus. 


The  hind-grut  is  generally  very  short  It  opens  externally  through 
the  anal  aperture  which  is  placed  ventrally  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body.  Into  the  hind -gut  enter  tube-like  excretory  organs,  corre 
spending  with  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  the  Antennata.  There  is 
generally  one  pair  of  these,  less  frequently  several  pairs.  In  the 
A  carina  an  unpaired  excretory  tube  is  often  found. 

The  fact  that  the  Arachnoidea  like  the  Antennata  have  Malpighian  vessels,  whil*- 
these  vessels  are  not  found  in  the  Crvstacea  and  Xiphosura  and  Pycnoganidc^  is  of 
great  importance  in  deciding  the  question  of  their  systematic  position. 
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The  dorsal  wall  of  the  hind-gut  is  often  bulged  out  in  the  form  of 
a  muscular  sac.  It  then  looks  as  if  the  IVialpighian  vessels  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  mid-gut  on  the  other  entered  a  common  terminal  sac,  not 
at  its  blind  end  but  near  the  anal  aperture.  In  the  structure  of  its 
walls  this  rectal  vesicle,  which  is  also  often  called  the  cloaca,  agrees  with 
the  Malpighian  vessels,  and  not  with  the  mid-gut.  This  favours  the 
view  that  the  excretory  tubes  of  the  Arachnoidea,  like  the  Malpighian 
vessels  of  insects,  are  invaginations  of  the  hind-gut,  and  consequently 
ectodermal  formations. 

Salivary  glands  have  often  been  described  in  the  Arachnoidea,  but  our  knowledge 
of  them,  especially  of  their  manner  of  emei^ging,  is  very  inadequate.  The  glands 
which  open  on  the  pedipalps  are  also  often  regarded  as  salivary  glands.  In  certain 
Acarina  (OrihcUida)  a  pair  of  glands  emerging  at  the  boundary  between  the  fore-gut 
and  the  mid-gut  has  been  observed.  In  various  Arachnoidea  there  are  groups  of 
glands  in  the  upper  lip. 

The  anatomy  of  the  diverticula  of  the  mid-gut  varies  greatly  in  tlie  different 
orders.  In  the  Scorpianidoe  (Fig.  368)  they  form  a  5-lobed  mass  on  each  side  in  the 
pre -abdomen,  this  mass  being  connected  with  the  mid-gut  by  means  of  5  canals 
(hepatic  ducts).  In  the  mid-gut  of  Solpuga  (OaUodea)  numerous  branched  diverticula 
are  said  to  enter  both  its  anterior  and  its  posterior  ends.  In  the  Psevdoseorpumidcs 
there  are  3  diverticula  of  the  mid-gut,  2  lateral,  and  1  unpaired  ventral.  The  two 
lateral  diverticula  again  subdivide  at  their  outer  edges  into  8  lobes.  The  mid-gut 
here  forms  a  double  loop.  In  the  Mierothdyphonidce  5  pairs  of  shallow  bulgings  have 
been  observed  in  the  mid-gut.  In  the  mid-gut  of  the  AraneidcB  (Fig.  869,  Ay  B)  we 
must  distinguish  a  cephalo-thoracic  and  an  abdominal  division.  The  former  often  has 
5  pairs  of  diverticula.  The  first  two  diverticula  may  anastomose  with  each  other  over 
the  sternal  side  of  the  thorax  and  so  form  a  ring.  The  lateral  diverticula  often  bend 
round  from  the  side  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  body  uudep  the  thoracic  ganglion, 
first,  however,  giving  off  a  blind  branch  to  the  coxal  joint  of  each  limb  {e.g,  in  Epeira 
and  many  other  Araneidcc).  In  Atypus  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  mid-gut  has  only 
3  pairs  of  diverticula,  the  most  anterior  pair  in  this  case  not  forming  a  ring. 

In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Arantida  the  mid-gut,  which  is 
here  somewhat  expanded,  forms  a  considerable  number  of  diverticula  varying  in  size 
and  much  branched ;  these  are  united  by  connective  tissue  to  the  mass  which  is 
erroneously  called  the  liver.  The  coloured  secretions  occurring  in  some  of  the  cells 
of  these  diverticula  distinguish  them  from  the  non-coloured  diverticula  of  the  cephalo- 
thoracic  mid-gut 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Phalangidce  is  a  tolerably  sj^wious  sac  covered  laterally  and 
dorsally  by  numerous  (30)  blind  tubes.  These  blind  tubes  enter  the  mid-gut  through 
6  lateral  and  1  anterior  pair  of  apertures. 

The  mid-gut  of  the  Acarina  (Fig.  869,  C)  also  has  longer  or  shorter  bulgings,  in- 
vaginations, or  CGBcal  diverticula,  whose  number  varies.     There  are  often  2  or  3  pairs. 

The  mid-gut  of  the  LingtuUulidce  is  a  straight  tube  without  diverticula. 

The  Malpighian  VeBsels. — In  the  ScorpionidcRy  2  Malpighian  vessels  enter  the 
hind-gut.  In  one  species  {Sc.  occUanus)  4  vessels  are  said  to  occur,  2  of  them  being 
branched.  In  the  Araneidce,  the  Malpighian  vessels  consist  of  numerous  fine  branched 
and  anastomosing  tubes  which  finally  unite  on  each  side  into  two  collecting  ducts. 
The  two  ducts  of  one  side  enter  the  rectal  vesicle  by  a  common  terminal  portion. 

The  tubes  of  the  Phalangidce,  formerly  considered  to  be  Malpighian  vessels,  are 
said  by  more  recent  observers  to  emerge  at  the  mouth.  In  this  case  they  can  of 
course  not  be  regarded  as  Malpighian  vessels.    They  regju£fi.^iiy;{her  investigation. 
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In  the  Cyphophthalmidoi,  and  especially  in  the  genus  OilhoetUumy  2  long  Malpighiaii 
vessels  are  found  which  enter  the  sac-like  expanded  rectum  (cloaca).  Each  Tessel 
begins  with  a  blind  terminal  tube,  which  breaks  up  into  a  plexus  of  fine  taboles, 
uniting  again  into  a  single  vessel  entering  the  rectum.  Malpighian  vessels  have  been 
found  in  many  Acarina,  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  2  long,  occasionally  coil&l 
tubes,  entering  the  hind-gut  Sometimes  the  2  tubes  unite  in  a  common  duct  which 
enters  the  hind-gut,  and  they  thus  assume  the  form  of  the  letter  T  {Atax).  In  other 
,Aoarina  the  excretory  organ  is  an  unpaired  tube  lying  on  the  mid-gnt  In 
Hydrodoma  it  emerges  close  behind  the  anus,  but  separate  from  it.  In  otiier  cases 
numerous  Malpighian  vessels  are  said  to  enter  the  hind-gut  near  the  anus  {Argtu). 
Here  and  there  a  rectal  sac  like  that  of  the  Araneidce  is  found,  and  into  this  enter 
both  the  gut  and  the  Malpighian  vessels  {Oamasida;,  Fig.  369,  C,  and  Halaraehnidtz). 
The  arrangement  of  the  long  Malpighian  vessels  in  the  larve  and  the  fiist  nymph 
stage  of  the  Oamaridce  is  interesting.  They  here  (Fig.  861,  p.  614)  reach  far  forward 
and  form  a  loop  at  each  leg  which  may  reach  into  its  third  or  fourth  joint  The 
blind  ends  of  the  two  vessels  reach  far  into  the  first  pair  of  legs.  In  some  Acarida 
and  in  the  LingtuUulidce  no  Malpighian  vessels  have  as  yet  been  found.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  the  Arachnoidea  in  general  is  exceedingly  scanty. 

YI.  The  Blood-vascular  System. 

Among  the  Arachnoidea  this  system  shows  very  various  stages  of 
development  It  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  Scorpionidce  and  next 
in  the  Araneidce,  The  blood  nowhere  flows  entirely  in  blood  vessels 
separated  from  the  body  cavity,  but  rather  for  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  its  course  enters  blood  sinuses  and  lacunae,  which  represent 
the  coelome.  In  the  Arachnoidea  also  distinct  relations  between  the 
blood -vascular  system  and  the  respiratory  organs  can  be  established. 
Where  the  respiratory  organs  are  very  strictly  localised,  as  in  the  book- 
leaf  tracheae  of  the  Scorpumidw  and  Araneidce,  the  vascular  system  with 
walls  of  its  own  is  most  developed ;  where  the  respiratory  organs  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  as  they  are  in  the  Antennafa,  and  a{so 
where  there  are  no  special  respiratory  organs,  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  vascular  system  is  reduced,  as  in  the  Aniennata^  and  even  its 
central  organ,  the  hearty  may  disappear. 

The  central  organ,  the  heart  (Figs.  370,  371),  shows,  like  that 
of  the  Crustacea,  various  degrees  of  concentration,  from  the  extended 
many-chambered  dorsal  vessel  provided  with  numerous  pairs  of  ostia 
(ScorpionidcB),  to  the  short,  one-chambered  cardial  sac  with  one  pair  of 
ostia  {Acaridcp),  This  progressive  concentration  is  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  progressive  concentration  of  the  whole  body. 

That  the  heart  lies  in  a  pericardium  has  only  been  with  certainty 
observed  in  a  few  cases.  Muscles  and  strands  of  connective  tissue, 
which  are  attached  on  the  one  side  to  the  heart  or  the  pericardium 
(the  latter  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Araneidm),  and  on  the  other  to 
the  integument,  seem  to  occur  pretty  generally. 

After  the  heart  itself  the  most  constant  portion  of  the  vascular 
system  is  a  median  anterior  vessel-like  prolongation  of  the  heart, 
running  on  the  dorsal  side  to  the  brain ;  this  may  be  called  the  aorta 
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cephalica.  It  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  an  originally  long  tubular 
heart  which  reached  as  far  as  the  anterior  region  of  the  body,  and 
which  ceased  to  develop  ostia. 

The  heart  lies  in  all  Arachnoidea  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  that  part 
of  the  body  which  corresponds  with  the  abdomen. 

ScorpionidJB  (Fig.  370,  A), — The  extended  tubular  heart  of  the  Scorpion 
lies  in  the  pre-abdomen.  It  is  8  chambered,  and  has  8  pain  of  lateral  openings. 
From  the  posterior  end  of  each  chamber  a  pair  of  lateral  arteries  diverges.  The  heart 
is  continued  posteriorly  into  an  aorta  of  the  poit-abdomen,  and  anteriorly  into  an 
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Fio.  370.— The  hearts  of  ▼arlous  Arach- 
noidea. At  Soorplon  (after  Newport).  B, 
Araneid.  C,  Oblsluxn  sUvaticum,  Juv. 
(Pseudosoorpionid)  (after  WinklerX  D, 
Qamasns  ftaoorum,  larva  (after  Winlder). 
£,  Young  Phalangld  (after  Winkler). 
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Fig.  871.— Heart  of  a  Spider  (Phokus 
phalangoiiUa)  (after  Schlmkewltsoh).  ac, 
Aorta  cephalica ;  o,  ostia  of  the  heart ;  vp, 
origin  of  the  vena  pulmonalis;  a],  a^,  a^, 
lateral  arteries  of  the  heart;  oa,  aorta  or 
art«ria  abdoniinalis ;  m,  alar>'  muscles, 
attached  to  the  i)ericardiuin ;  pc,  pericardium. 


aorta  cephalica  which  runs  through  the  cephalo-thorax.  From  the  posterior  aoi-ta 
several  lateral  pairs  of  arteries  arise.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  most  anterior  pair 
of  ostia,  and  thus  at  th6  root  of  the  aorta  cephalica,  a  lateral  artery  is  likewise  given 
off  on  each  side.  A  little  further  forward  there  are  two  more  lateral  arteries  running 
downwards,  and  embracing  the  oesophagus,  so  forming  an  cesophageal  ring.  From  this 
oesophageal  ring  arises  a  medio-ventral  longitudinal  vessel  running  backwards  ;  this 
lies  above  the  ventral  choi-d,  and  is  called  the  supranenral  yesseL  In  front  of  the 
vessels  forming  the  oesophageal  ring  the  aorta  cephalica  gives  off  numerous  other 
arteries,  principally  to  the  6  pairs  of  extremities. 

All  the  arteries  apparently  open  into  a  lacunar  system  of  the  body,  through  which 
the  blood  flows  in  si^ecial  currents,  those  of  the  pre-abdomen  bathing  the  book-leaf 
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tracheae,  again  retuniing  to  the  pericardium,  and  thence  into  the  heart.  This  por- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  circulatory  system,  however,  requires  fresh  investigation. 
The  circulatory  system  of  the  Scorpionidw  shows  considerable  similarity  with  that 
of  the  Xiphosuray  which  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  an  oesophageal  ring  aud  a 
medio- ventral  longitudinal  vessel.  It  must,  however,  be  particularly  noticed  that  a 
medio-ventral  longitudinal  vessel  (subneural  vessel)  occurs  also  in  many  Crustaeea 
(Malaco8traea\  which  further,  in  the  Isopoda,  is  connected  with  the  anterior  end  of  the 
cephalic  aorta  by  means  of  an  cesophageal  ring.  In  Peripatus  also  a  medio-ventral 
vessel  is  said  to  have  been  observed. 

Araneida  (Figs.  370  B,  371).— After  the  Scorpionxdce  the  Arantida  possess,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  most  richly  developed  vascular  system.  The  heart,  which  runs 
along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen,  is  enclosed  in  a  sac-like  pericardium,  which  \^ 
itself  again,  as  it  appears,  surrounded  by  a  blood  sinus.  The  heart  has  only  3  (in 
Mygale  4  X)  pairs  of  openings,  and  is  continued  anteriorly  into  an  aorta  cephalica  and 
l>osteriorly  into  a  short  aorta  or  arteria  posterior,  and  sends  off  laterally  3  pairs  of  in- 
considerable arteries  which  soon  open  into  the  lacunar  system  of  the  body.  The 
arteria  pofterior  opens  into  a  blood  sinus  placed  near  the  anus.  The  aorta  cephalica 
mns  further  forwiutl  into  the  cephalo-thorax,  soon  dividing  into  2  lateral  trunks, 
which  bend  downwards,  and  after  a  short  course  break  up  into  several  arteries 
wliich  run  to  the  eyes  and  extremities.  All  these  arteries  open  into  blood  lacmue  or 
blood  sinuses.  In  this  definitely  arranged  system  of  lacunae  and  sinuses  the  blood 
flows  through  the  body  in  definite  directions.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  it  finally 
collects  on  the  ventral  side  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  here  takes  an  upward 
direction,  and  thus  round  the  book-leaf  tracheie,  and  then  again  finally  enters  the 
pericardium,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  chiefly  through  the  most  anterior  pair  of 
ostia.  From  the  book-leaf  trachese  (lungs)  to  the  pericardium  the  blood  flows  through 
a  special  vein,  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  pericardial  wall.  Since,  however,  the 
pericardium  itself  is  only  a  part  of  the  coelome,  this  vein  also  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  genuine  blood  vessel,  but  only  as  a  more  shari)ly  demarcated  canal-like  part  of 
the  coelome,  i.c.  of  the  general  lacunar  system. 

In  the  PBendoecorpionidJB  (Fig.  870,  (7),  PhalangidiB  (E)^  Cyphophthalxnidie  and 
Acarina  {D)  the  vascular  system  is  reduced  to  the  heart  and  the  aorta  cephalica. 
The  heart  itself,  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  becomes  shorter  and 
more  compact.  The  number  of  its  pairs  of  ostia  diminishes,  till  finally  there  is 
only  1  pair  {Acarifuif  and  Obisium  among  the  Pseudoscorpionidce).  This  reduction 
probably  is  caused  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  heart  losing  its  ostia,  becoming  narrow 
and  passing  into  the  aorta  cephalica,  while  only  the  posterior  cardial  chambers  with 
their  pairs  of  ostia  remain  as  a  sac-like  organ  of  propulsion. 

The  heart  of  the  Pseudoscorpionidce  lies  in  the  3  or  4  anterior  abdominal  segments, 
and  in  Obisium  is  said  to  have  only  1  pair  of  ostia,  in  Chemes,  however,  4  |)sirs. 
Tlie  heart  of  the  Phalangidw  and  Cyphophthalmidx  has  2  pairs  of  ostia.  Among  th? 
Acarina  a  heart  has  so  far  been  found  only  in  the  Oamasida  and  in  Ixodes,  It  is 
probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that  many  other  Acarina  have  no  heart,  and  in 
general  no  special  blood- vascular  system.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Lin^mUulida. 
In  tlie  otlier  Arachnoidea  the  blood-vascular  system  has  either  not  yet  been  in- 
vestigated or  else  not  sufficiently  investigated  for  a  comparative  study. 


VII.  The  Respiratory  Organs. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Arachnoidea  are  trachesB,  whose  1 
to  4  pairs  of  outer  apertures  or  stigmata  almost  always  lie  ventrally 
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and  anteriorly  in  the  abdomen.     Two  sharply  distinguished  forms  of 

tracheae  occur :  tubular  trachea  and  book-leaf  trachese.     The  former 

essentially  agree  with  the  tracheae  already  known  to  us  in  the  Pro- 

tracheata  and  Antennaia,     The 

latter,    which   are   also   called 

lungs,    lung    tracbesB,    lung 

sacs,  or  leaf  traehese,  have  till 

now  only  been  met  with  in  the 

Arachnoidea. 

Tubular  traehese  appear 
in  three  modified  forms,  between 
which,  however,  intermediate 
stages  occur.  (1)  The  principal 
trunk  arising  from  the  stigma 
is  branched  like  a  tree  in  the 
body,  as  in  the  Insecta  and  most 
Myriapoda,  Separate  tracheal 
trees  are  connected  together  by 
anastomoses.  A  spiral  thread 
becomes  differentiated  in  the 
chitinous  cuticle  of  the  tracheae. 
Such  branched  tree-like  tracheae 
are  found  in  the  Solpugidce^ 
Ci/phophthalmid(B  (Fig.  372,  5^), 
Phcdangidce,  a  few  Psevdoscor- 
pionicUe,  and  a  few  Acarina 
{Gamasidce,  Ixodes), 

(2)  The  principal  trunk 
arising  from  the  stigma  gener- 
ally divides  only  once  into  2 
chief  branches.  On  each  of 
these  principal  branches,  at 
irregular  intervals,  are  attached 
tufts  of  long  finer  unbranched 
tracheal  tubules.  Only  one 
such  tracheal  tuft  is  sometimes 
found  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  trunk.  Such  tracheae  are  found  in  many  AraneidaSf  many 
FseudoscorpionidcBy  and  in  most  of  those  Acarina  which  are  as  a  rule 
provided  with  tracheae.  This  second  tracheal  form,  and  especially  the 
modification  of  it  last  mentioned,  leads  over  to  the  third  form. 

(3)  A  common  tracheal  trunk,  arising  from  the  stigma,  is  wanting. 
The  separate  tubules  of  the  tracheal  tuft  branch  directly  from  the 
stigma.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  tracing  back  this  third  form  to 
a  shortening  and  later  disappearance  of  the  common  tracheal  trunk, 
since  the  posterior  tracheal  tufts  of  a  few  Pseudoscorpionidae  {Cherries 
cimicddes)  still  rise  from  the  end  of  a  short  tube.     Such  simple  tufted 
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Fig.  872.— Diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
tracheal  flystem  of  OlbbooeUuxn  Sudetlonm  (after 
Stacker).  1-6,  Ist  to  6th  pair  of  limbs,  only  the  flrat 
(chelicera)  drawn  fully ;  au,  eyes ;  90,  genital  aper- 
ture ;  «i,  anterior  pair  of  stigmata  (for  the  tree-like 
tracheee) ;  «o,  posterior  pair  of  stigmata  for  the  tufted 
tracheee ;  an^  anus. 
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tracheae  are  found  in  a  few  Pseudoscorpionidce  and  a  few  CypJwphthalfnid(f 
{GibboceUumy  Fig.  372,  s^y  They  show  much  similarity  with  the  trachea 
of  the  Scutigera  (p.  479).  True  spiral  threads  are  not  found  in  the 
second  and  third  forms  of  tubular  tracheae. 

Book-leaf   trachese    (tracheal    lunsrs,    lung    sacs,   Figs.  373 

and  374).  The  stigma  leads  into 
a  sac  filled  with  air,  into  which 
there  project  from  the  anterior 
wall  numerous  leaves  arranged  like 
those  of  a  book.  They  are,  how- 
ever, also  attached  by  their  side 
edges  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
sac,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  letter-case  divided  by 
many  partition  walls  into  numerous 
compartments  ;  the  walls  of  the  sac 
are  internally  lined  with  a  chitinous 
cuticle,  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
chitinous  integument  of  the  body ; 
this  is  also  continued  on  to  the 
leaves,  so  that  these  consist  of  two 
somewhat  closely  contiguous  lamellae 
connected  by  (muscular  f)  trabecule 
or  transverse  supports.  Between 
the  two  lamellae  of  a  leaf  the  blood 
enters  from  the  coelome  and  the 
respiratory  process  takes  place 
through  the  lamellae. 

The  most  plausible  view  of  the  mor- 
phological signification  of  these  lung  sics 
seems  still  to  be  that  they  are  modified 
tracheal  tufts.  If  we  imagine  that  in  a  tracheal  tuft  which  oi)ens  outwardly 
by  means  of  a  short  tracheal  trunk  the  separate  tubules  standing  close  together 
mutiuklly  flatten  each  other  out  into  hollow  plates,  and  that  these  hollow  platen 
become  arranged  in  a  row,  we  have  before  us  a  so-called  book-leaf  trachea  or  tracheal 
lung.  The  separate  very  narrow  spaces  lying  between  the  leaves  of  the  air  sac  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  lumina  of  the  flattened  tracheae. 

Ribbon-like  flattened  tracheae  are  in  fact  to  be  found  in  the  Araneidm.  Compare 
further  the  figures  of  the  tracheal  tufts  of  Scutigera^  p.  479,  which  greatly  facilitate 
a  comprehension  of  the  view  here  given  of  the  rise  of  book-leaf  tracheae. 

Another  view  as  to  the  morphological  significance  of  the  book -leaf  tracheae  of  the 
Arachnoidea  has  been  put  forward  by  those  who  hold  that  the  AracknoicUa  aud 
especially  the  ScorpumidcB  are  nearly  related  to  the  Xiphosura,  According  to  thi> 
view  the  leaves  or  partition  walls  which  project  into  the  lung  sac  answer  to  the 
branchial  leaves  of  the  abdominal  feet  of  LimuluSf  which  have  sunk  below  tlif 
body  surface.  The  4  pairs  of  book-leaf  tracheae  in  the  Scorpion  would  thus  represtn: 
rudiments  of  the  4  pairs  of  abdominal  feet,  i.e,  of  their  branchial  ap|)endages.  k 
comparison  with  the  view  first  given,  this  view  seems  to  us  artificial  and  unsupport€<i 
by  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny. 

/ 


Fio.  873.— Longitudinal  section  through  a 
IXMk-leaf  trachea  of  an  Araneid,  diagram- 
inatic,  after  MacLeod,  v,  Anterior;  h,  pos- 
terior ;  U0,  ventral  side  of  the  book-leaf  trachea ; 
d,  dorsal  side;  Zic,  integument  of  the  ventral 
body  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  st,  stigmatic  aper- 
ture :  Ihf  air-  or  tracheal  cavity ;  tr,  the  spaces 
between  the  tracheal  lamellie;  p,  transverse 
supports  between  the  trachea. 
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The  Seorpionidce,  Pedipalpi,  and  the  tetrapneumonic  Araneidce 
(Mygalidce)  have  only  book-leaf  tracheae.  In  the  dipneumonic  Araneidce 
book-leaf  and  tubular  tracheae  exist  simultaneously. 

Nnmber  and  Petition  of  the  Stigmata. 

The  ScarpionuicB  possess  4  pairs  of  book-leaf  trachese  and  4  pairs  of  stigmata, 
lying  laterally  on  the  ventraU  side  of  the  3d  to  the  8th  abdominal  segments 
(Fig.  362,  p.  517). 

The  PedipcUpi  have  2  pairs  of 
book -leaf  trachese  with  2  pairs  of 
stigmata  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
2d  and  .3d  abdominal  segments  (Fig. 
364,  p.  519). 

Among  the  Araneidce  the  ar- 
rangements are  different  in  the  Tetra- 
pneumones  and  the  DipneuTnaties. 
The  TetrapneumoTua  {MygcUidce) 
have  2  pairs  of  book -leaf  tracheae 
and  2  pairs  of  stigmata  (Fig.  374, 
ft,  8)  lying  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  Di- 
pjieumanes  have  only  one  pair  of 
book -leaf  trachese,  corresponding 
with  the  anterior  pair  of  the  Tetra' 
pneumones.  Besides  these,  however, 
they  have,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
second  pair  of  book-leaf  tracheoB 
of  the  Tetrapneumones  —  tubular 
trachese,  which  generally  open 
through  an  unpaired  stigma  in  the 
shape  of  a  transverse  fissure  placed 
far  back  on  the  abdomen.  This 
unpaired  stigma  no  doubt  arises 
from  a  posteriorly  placed  pair  of 
stigmata,  which  have  united.  This 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  Araneidce  [Dyadera, 
Segestria,  Argyroneta)  two  separate 
more  anteriorly  placed  stigmata  for 
the  tubular  trachese  occur  (behind 
the  pair  for  the  book-leaf  trachese), 
and  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  a  few  cases  {Dictyna)  the  tracheal 
trunks  which  open  through  the  un- 
]>aired  stigma  are  distinctly  recog- 
nisable as  double. 

The  SolpugulcB  have  tubular 
tracheae  with  tree -like  ramifica- 
tions, opening  through  3  pairs  of 
stigmata,  the  first  pair  lying  in  the  first  thoracic  segment,  the  second  and  third  pairs 
in  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments.  The  position  of  the  first  pair  of  stig- 
mata in  the  thorax  deserves  to  be  specially  noted. 


Fio.  874.— Mygale,  from  the  ventral  side.  The 
ventral  wall  of  the  cephalo-thorax  removed  to  show  the 
large  cephalo-thoracic  ganglion  (bg)  and  the  2d  small 
ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  ventral  wall 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  left  side  opened  out.  m,  Ventral 
mascles  of  the  abdomen ;  {,  lamell»  of  the  book>leaf 
trachete;  /I,  book-leaf_trachea ;  i,  stigmata  of  the 
same ;  ov,  ovary ;  «p,  spinning  mammilUe ;  1-6,  Ist  to 
dth  pairs  of  extremities.  2-6,  not  completely  drawn 
(RiffTU  animal). 
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The  Pseudoaeorpionida  have  tubular  tracheal  with  2  pairs  of  stigmata,  which  lie  in 
the  2d  and  3d  abdominal  segments.  In  Cheiridium  there  is  only  one  pair  of  stigmata, 
which  has  perhaps  arisen  by  the  fusing  of  the  two  ^mirs  found  in  other  Pseudo- 
seorpionidae. 

The  ramified  trachese  of  the  Phalangida  are  said  to  open  through  a  single  pair  of 
stigmata,  lying  ventrally  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  closely  applied 
along  its  whole  breadth  to  the  cephalo-thorax. 

Among  the  CyphopMhalmidoR^  Cyphophthalmus  ia  said  to  have  only  one  pair  of 
stigmata  on  the  under  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment.  Gibbootllum  (Fig.  372\ 
on  the  contrary,  has  2  pairs  of  stigmata  lying  laterally  and  ventrally  in  the  2d 
and  3d  abdominal  segments.  The  anterior  pair  of  stigmata  leads  into  richly  branched 
tracheaB,  whose  two  principal  trunks  unite  into  an  unpaired  median  trunk  in  tlie 
cephalo-thorax.  The  posterior  })air  of  stigmata  lead  into  tiifted  tracheie.  Each 
stigma  is  covered  by  a  plate  pierced  like  a  sieve,  and  each  pore  in  this  plate  repr^ents 
the  aperture  of  a  tracheal  tubule. 

In  many  Acarima,  especially  in  the  parasitic  and  marine  Aearina,  tncheie  are 
wanting.  When  tliey  are  present  they  open  out  through  one  pair  of  stigmata, 
which  are  placed  very  unusually.  This  pair  of  stigmata  generally  lies  near  the  coxal 
joints  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities,  but  often  much  further  forward.  It  occasiooaUy 
lies  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  sometimes  above  the  base  of  the  chelicene.  This  arrange- 
ment  is  not  at  present  understood.  In  certain  Acari-na  short  tubes  or  sacs  connected 
with  apertures  in  the  outer  chitinous  integument  have  been  considered  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  trachese. 

The  LinguatulidcB  are  devoid  of  trachefe.  The  Microthelyphonidm  also  are  said 
to  have  no  special  respiratory  organs.  If  this  be  established,  it  must  not  be  considered 
in  the  Acaridoc  the  original  arrangement. 

The  Tartaridx  are  said  to  possess  lateral  apertures  supposed  to  be  stigmatic  in 
the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  ventral  rings,  thus  having  6  in  all. 

A  review  of  the  position  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  their  apertures  in  the  varions 
divisions  of  the  Arachnoidea  shows  us  that  not  only  do  several  abdominal  segments 
possess  stigmata,  but  that  these  may  occur,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
SolpugtdiXy  in  the  thorax  also.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  anterior  positioD 
of  the  stigmata  in  certain  Aearina,  which  are  a  very  one-sidedly  developed  Arachnoid 
group,  and  evidently,  excepting  the  Linguaiulidx,  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
racial  form,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the,  to  us,  unknown  racial  form  of  the 
Arachnoidea  possessed  a  larger  number  of  stigmata  ^  and  of  tracheie  connected  with 
them  than  any  Arachnoid  form  now  living.  This  presupposes  that  the  book-leaf 
trachese  are  modified  tubular  trachese. 


VIIL  Sexual  Organs. 

In  all  Arachnoidea  the  sexes  are  separate.  The  sexual  organs  lie 
in  the  abdomen.  The  testes  and  ovaries  are  either  paired  or  single. 
The  paired  condition  must  be  the  more  primitive.  The  ovaries  in 
very  many  Arachnoidea  appear  as  tubes  beset  with  spherules  or  sacs^ 
and  so  have  a  grape-like  appearance.  The  eggs  arise  only  in  the  sacs, 
which  may  be  called  egg -follicles,  and  they  thence  enter  the  ovarian 
tube,  which  serves  only  as  a  duct. 

With  very  rare  exceptions  the  ducts  of  the  sexual  organs  are 
paired.     These  unite  in  their  terminal  portion,  and  open  externally 

*  See  footnote  on  page  616. 
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through  an  unpaired  ventral  genital  aperture  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  abdomen.  Several  organs,  chiefly  accessory,  are  connected  with 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  ducts,  viz.  receptacula  seminis,  vesiculae 
seminales,  glands,  male  and  female  copulatory  organs.  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  sexual  apparatus  in  the  different  Arachnoidea  varies 
greatly  in  detail.  The  review  which  follows  is  incomplete,  and  only 
takes  into  account  the  better  known  forms. 

ScorpionidJB.  Female  Apparatus  (Fig.  375,  ^).— Three  longitudinal  tubes,  beset 
with  spherical  ovarian  follicles,  lie  in  the  pre-abdomen,  one  median  and  two  lateral. 
The  median  tube  is  connected  with  the  lateral  by  5  transverse  anastomoses,  also  beset 


Fio.  875.— Female  sexual  apparatus  of  varlGUf  Araobnoldea.  Most  of  the  figures  are  some- 
what diagrammatic  A,  Scorpio  oooitanuf  (after  Blanoliard).  B,  Oaleodes  iMurbaraa  (after  L. 
I>afour).  C,  Trloliodactylua  aaonymuB  (Acarid)  female  sexual  organs  of  the  nymph  (after 
Nalepa).  D,  An  Araneld.  E,  Pentastoma  tasnioides  (after  B.  Leuokart).  F,  Phalangiuxn 
opUlo  (after  Oegenbauer).  G.  (3epheuB  tegeocranus  (oribatid)  (after  MiOliaelX  H.  (lamasus 
crasilpeB  {Aoarid)  (after  Winkler).  I,  Trombidium  follglnoium  (after  Henklng).  ov,  ovaries ; 
od,  oviduct ;  go,  genital  aperture ;  r«,  receptaculum  seminis  ;  or  (in  C),  outer  aperture  of  the  same ; 
va,  vagina  (in  E  also  the  uterus) ;  op,  ovipositor ;  a,  glandular  appendages. 


with  ovarian  follicles,  so  that  the  ovigerous  portion  of  the  sexual  apparatus  forms 
a  network  of  8  meshes.  From  the  anterior  end  of  this  there  arises  on  each  side 
an  oviduct,  which  at  once  swelfa  into  a  rather  long  tube  (receptaculum  seminis,  or 
vagina?)  The  two  tubes  converge  towards  the  ventral  middle  line,  where  they 
emerge  on  the  first  abdominal  ring,  in  front  of  the  combs,  through  an  aperture  which 
is  covered  by  2  valves.  The  Scorpionidce  are  viviparous.  The  embryos  develop  in 
the  ovarial  tubes,  which  function  as  uteri. 

Male  Apparatus  (Fig.  376,  A). — Tlie  tubular  testes  are  distinctly  paired.     There 
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are  od  each  side  two  testicle  tubes  connected  together  by  anastomoses.  These  Ko 
tabes  unite  anteriorly  to  form  a  sperm  duct,  which,  joining  the  duct  from  the  other 
side,  opens  outwardly  at  the  place  where,  in  the  female,  the  genital  aperture  lies. 
Paired  accessory  organs  are  connected  with  the  ducts,  viz.  oopulatoiy  organs,  semin&I 
vesicles,  and  glands. 

Peeadocooriiioiiida. — The  ovary  is  an  unpaired  tube  beset  with  follicles,  which  is 
continued  into  two  oviducts  entering  a  short  vagina.  Numerous  tmioellular,  and  2 
long  tangled  tubular  glands  are  connected  with  the  vagina. 

The  testes  in  Chemea  and  Obinum  recall  in  their  form  the  ovaries  of  the  Scot- 
jyumidcc  In  Chdifer,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  single  median  testicle  tube.  There  are 
everywhere  2  sperm  ducts,  entering  a  common  copulatory  apparatus,  with  which  are 
connected  glands  similar  to  those  in  the  female.  The  unpaired  genital  aperture  lies 
ventrally  in  both  sexes  on  the  boundaries  between  the  2d  and  dd  abdominal  s^ments. 


Fio.  876.  —Male  sexual  apparatus  of  various  Araolmoldea.  Most  of  the  figurea  are  some vbat 
diagrammatic  A,  Scorpio  oodtanus  (after  Blanohard).  B,  Oaleodes  tiarbans.  C,  Oaleodas 
nlgrlpalpls  (after  DufourX  D,  Phlloloa  domestioa  {Araneid)  (after  BertkauX  £,  Fentaitoma 
tSBnloides,  only  the  anterior  end  of  the  testes  drawn  (after  LeuOkart).  F,  Uropoda  {Aoarid)  (aft«r 
Winkler).  G^  Trombldium  fullginosam  {Aoarid)  (after  HenklxigX  H,  Pbalangium  opUio  (after 
Krokn).  /,  Oamasns  orassipes(^oaruO  (after  Winkler).  The  letters  in  all  cases  signify :  U  te«tef 
(dotted) ;  vd,  vasa  deferentia ;  sb,  seminal  vehicle ;  p,  penis ;  a,  glandalar  appendages ;  as,  tubclar 
appendages ;  a5,  vesicular  appendages ;  be,  bursa  expulsatoria ;  c,  cirrus ;  ob,  cirrus  pouch. 


Solpngidn.— The  female  sexual  apparatus  (Fig.  375,  B)  consists  of  2  long  ovami 
tubes  beset  at  their  outer  edges  with  nimierous  ovarian  follicles,  and  placed  in  the 
abdomen.  From  each  ovary  there  arises  an  oviduct.  The  2  oviducts  unite,  their 
ends  swelling.  The  external  genital  aperture  is  a  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment. 

The  male  apparatus  (Fig.  376,  -ff,  C)  consists  of  2  thin  and  very  long  winding 
testicle  tubes  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  quite  separate  from  each  other.  These 
testicle  tubes  are  continued  into  sperm  ducts.  The  2  sperm  ducts  of  one  side  unite 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  into  one  duct,  which,  joining  that  from  the  other 
side,  opens  externally  through  a  common  aperture,  which  lies  ventrally  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment.     The  ducts  have  either  4  or  2  swellings,  regarded  as  semin^ 
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vesicles  ;  if  there  are  4  they  lie  in  the  course  of  the  4  sperm  ducts,  if  2  in  the  course 
of  the  2  common  efferent  ducts. 

Fadipalpi. — The  ovaries  and  testes  are  paired  \vith  paired  ducts,  and  a  common 
unpaired  genital  aperture  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  The 
PhrynicUt  are  viviparous. 

Mioroihelyplioiiidff. — The  germ  glands  (the  ovaries  at  least)  are  said  to  be  un- 
paired. There  are  probably  2  oviducts,  which  o^ien  outward  by  means  of  a  common 
terminal  piece  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  abdominal  segment. 

AraneidjB.  Female  Apparatus  (Fig.  375,  D). — ^There  are  in  the  abdomen  2  wide 
tubes,  beset  with  numerous  ovarian  follicles,  and  looking  like  a  cluster  of  grapes. 
The  free  ends  of  the  ovaries  sometimes  fuse  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  an  un- 
paired circular  ovary.  There  are  always  two  short  oviducts,  uniting  to  form  a  short 
terminal  portion  (vagina),  which  emerges  through  the  unpaired  median  genital 
aperture  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  ventral  side,  between  or  somewhat 
behind  the  anterior  pair  of  stigmata.  All  female  Araneidai  possess  receptacula 
seminis.  There  is  either  one  receptaculum,  or  two  lateral  receptacuU,  less  frequently 
three,  one  median  and  two  lateral.  These  receptacula,  into  which,  during  copula- 
tion, the  semen  is  introduced,  are  entirely  separate  from  the  sexual  apparatus  in 
many  Araneidce,  and  have  separate  outer  apertures  near  the  female  genital  apertures. 
In  others  they  are  accessory  organs  of  the  vagina.  In  Epeira  each  of  the  two 
receptacula  has  2  apertures — an  outer  one,  placed  on  the  genital  plate  near  the 
sexual  aperture,  and  an  inner  one  leading  into  the  vagina. 

Male  Apparatus  (Fig.  376,  D). — Two  testes  lie  as  long  tubes  in  the  abdomen,  and 
are  continued  as  2  long  thin  and  often  much  coiled  sperm  ducts,  these'  opening  out- 
ward by  means  of  a  short  wide  common  duct  through  the  male  genital  aperture,  which 
lies  between  the  2  anterior  stigmata.  The  transition  from  the  testes  into  the  vasa 
deferentia  is  often  gradual,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  former  leave  off  and 
the  latter  begin.  Occasionally  the  blind  ends  of  the  2  testes  are  united  by  connec- 
tive tissue. 

In  the  male  sexual  apparatus  of  the  Araneidce  a  special  copulatory  organ  is 
wanting.  The  pedipalps  of  the  male  function  as  copulatory  organs,  their  terminal 
joints  (Fig.  377)  being  transformed  in  a 
jieculiar  manner.  The  inner  side  of  this 
terminal  joint  carries  an  outgrowth,  through 
which  runs  a  spirally  coiled  canal  emerging 
at  the  pointed  end.  This  canal  is  filled  by 
the  male  with  isperm  from  the  genital  aper- 
ture. When  copulation  takes  place  the 
]>oint  of  the  outgrowth  of  the  pedipalp  is 
introduced  into  the  receptaculum  seminis  of 
the  female,  and  the  semen  discharged  from 
the  spiral  canal  into  the  receptaculum.  ^  ,  ,' 

Pi,«u«»4^-/i7iV  i7»;    V  v\r,  ^ifK    TTi      FiG.  877.-Last  Jolnt  of  the  pedipalp  of  PUl- 

PhaUngid.  (Fig.  3/ 5,  F,  Fig.  3/ 6,  ^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  I^^  ^^^^  Bertkau). 

— Both  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  here  un- 

i>aired.  Each  germ  gland  is  a  semicircular  tube  which,  by  analogy  with  the 
arrangement  described  in  the  AraneidcCf  may  well  be  considered  to  have  arisen  by  the 
fusing  of  the  blind  ends  of  originally  paired  germ  glands.  The  ovarian  tube  is 
superficially  beset  with  ovarian  follicles.  The  2  ends  of  the  germ  glands  are  con- 
tinued into  2  ducts  (sperm  ducts  in  the  male,  oviducts  in  the  female),  and  these 
unite  to  form  a  common  duct  which  enters  the  copulatory  apparatus.  This,  in  the 
male,  is  a  rod-like  penis,  in  the  female,  a  long  cylindrical  ovipositor.  Both  the  penis 
and  the  ovipositor  are  enclosed  in  special  sheaths,  and  they  can,  together  with  their 
sheaths,  be  protnided  and  evaginated.     The  2  vasa  deferentia  are  very  much  coiled 
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shortly  before  entering  the  common  duct.  Before  the  latter  enters  the  penis,  its 
wall  becomes  strongly  muscular.  This  muscular  portion  of  the  duct  evidently  serves 
as  a  propelling  organ  for  driving  the  semen  out  of  the  i^enia.  A  pair  of  accessory 
glands  enters  the  end  of  the  penis  sheath. 

In  the  female  the  conmion  efferent  duct  has  2  divisions,  the  proximal  division 
being  enlaiged  into  a  uterus,  which  at  maturity  is  filled  with  eggs,  the  narrow  and 
long  distal  portion  being  a  vagina  which  is  continued  into  the  ovipositor.  The  vagina 
has  3  lateral  sacs,  which  are  regarded  as  receptacula  seminis.  Accessory  glands  enter 
the  end  of  the  sheath  of  the  ovipositor. 

The  genital  aperture  in  both  sexes  lies  ventrally,  on  the  boundary  between  the 
cephalo-thorax  and  the  abdomen. 

It  often  occurs  ih  the  male  Fhalangidas  that  eggs  develop  on  the  surface  of  the 
testes  ;  these  apparently  do  not  leave  the  body,  but  are  reabsorbed. 

Cyphophthahnida. — Here  also  the  genital  aperture  lies  ventrally  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  (on  the  first  abdominal  segment).  The  male  has  a  long  (lenis,  the 
female  a  long  ovipositor. 

Acarina  (Fig.  876,  (7,  (7,  ff,  7,  Fig.  376,  F,  O,  /).— Great  variety  here  prevails  m 
the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  following  are  2  extreme  cases.  In  the 
first  there  are  2  separate  symmetrically-placed  germ  glands  and  2  separate  ducts, 
opening  outwards  through  a  common  unpaired  copulatory  organ.  We  here  see  the 
more  original  arrangement.  The  other  extreme  is  rare.  It  is  found  in  the  female  of 
the  OamasidoB  (Fig.  375,  H),  where  a  single  unpaired  ovary  is  continued  into  a  single 
unpaired  duct,  which  opens  outwards  through  the  copulatory  organ.  Transition 
forms  between  these  2  extremes  are  very  commonly  found.  The  2  germ  glands  fiise 
iu  various  ways  to  form  one,  which  sometimes  still  shows  traces  of  its  originally 
double  character  ;  the  ducts,  however,  remain  separate  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent. 

Accessory  organs,  glands,  receptacula  seminis.  are  often  connected  with  the  ducts. 
The  unpaired  terminal  portion  of  the  ducts  nearly  always  leads  to  the  outer  sexual 
apparatus,  which  in  the  male  is  the  penis,  and  in  the  female  may  be  developed  as  an 
ovipositor.  There  are  often  found  near  the  genital  apertures  adaptations  {e.g,  suckers) 
which  assist  in  copulation.  The  sexual  organs  are  by  no  means  limited  in  position 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they  often  run  far 
forward  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  concentration  of  the  whole  body  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  boundary  between  the  cephalo-thorax  and  the  abdomen  have 
taken  place.  The  aperture  of  these  organs  often  lies  far  forward  also,  in  some  cases 
as  far  forward  as  between  the  most  anterior  pair  of  legs.  It  has  been  observed  in 
the  Tyroglypha  {Trichodactyltis  anonymtts)  that  the  genital  aperture  which  in  the 
adult  female  lies  between  the  2d  pair  of  legs,  in  the  last  larval  stage  (before  the 
last  moult)  still  lies  between  the  last  pair.  This  observation  also  throws  light  on 
the  anterior  position  of  the  stigmata  in  many  mites,  which  must  be  attributed  to 
displacement. 

As  iu  the  AraneicUc,  so  also  in  certain  Acaridtt  there  occur  in  the  females  recepta- 
cula seminis  with  apertures  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sexual  apparatus.  Tricho- 
dactylus  thus  has  a  receptaculum  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  opening  outward 
through  a  post-anal  aperture.  The  penis  is  introduced  into  this  aperture  during 
copulation.  The  receptaculimi  is  connected  by  2  short  tubes  with  the  2  ovaries. 
This  arrangement  and  that  found  in  Epeira  recall  to  a  certain  extent  the  well-known 
arrangement  in  the  TrcmcUoda  and  Cestoda,  where  the  female  sexual  apparatus  is 
connected  with  the  exterior  not  only  by  means  of  the  usual  genital  aperture,  but  by 
Laurer's  duct  as  well.  In  Trichodactylus  the  receptacidum  arises  independently  by 
an  invagination  of  the  integimient,  and  becomes  connected  with  the  ovaries  only 
secondarily. 

Some  Acarina  are  viviparous,  others  ovoviviparous,  i.e.  the  eggs  develop  Uy  a 
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certain  extent  within  the  mother  body,  so  that  the  young  is  hatched  soon  after  the 
laying  of  the  egg.  Most  Acariiuiy  however,  are  oviparous.  The  eggs  or  embryos 
collect  often  in  great  numbers  in  the  expanded  oviducts,  which  theu  function  as 
uteri. 

LinCTiuitiilidM.  Female  Apparatus  (Figs.  375  E,  378).— The  ovary  is  a  long  un- 
paired tube,  beset  with  ovarian  follicles,  which  runs  through  the  body  over  the 
intestine  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  is  continued 
anteriorly  into  2  oviducts,  which  surround  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  under  it  enter  the  anterior  end  of  the 
unpaired  vagina.  This  serves  at  the  same  time  as 
uterus,  the  first  embryonic  development  of  the  eggs 
taking  place  in  it.  The  vagina  is  an  unusually  long  1 S 
tube  which  runs  backward  with  many  windings, 
accompanying  the  intestine,  and  is  often  filled  with 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs  and  embryos  ; 
it  opens  outward  through  a  female  genital  aperture 
close  to  the  anus.  The  ducts  of  2  long  receptacula 
seminis,  which  lie  at  the  2  sides  of  the  mid-gut,  enter 
the  most  anterior  end  of  the  vagina  at  the  point  where 
the  oviducts  join  it. 

Male  ApparatuB  (Fig.  376,  ^.— The  testes  are 
paired  or  unpaired  tubes  placed  like  the  ovary. 
The  testis  or  testes  are  continued  anteriorly  into 
an  unpaired  efferent  division,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  seminal  vesicle.  This  vesicula  semi- 
nalis  divides  anteriorly  into  2  canals,  the  vasa 
deferentia,  which  encircle  the  oesophagus.  Each  vas  t>ct 
deferens  ends  in  a  male  copnlatory  apparatus.  The 
male  genital  a|)erture  common  to  the  2  copnlatory 
apparati  lies,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
female,  in  the  anterior  jwrtion  of  the  body,  between 
the  2d  pair  of  hooks.  Corresponding  with  the  recep- 
tacula  seminis  of  the  female  there  are  in  the  male  2 
blind  tubes  running  backward,  these  are  apparently 
organs  for  propelling  the  semen,  and  enter  the  2  sperm 
ducts.  The  end  of  each  sperm  duct  enters  a  very  long 
chitinous  cirrus,  which  at  a  time  of  rest  is  rolled  up 
in  a  special  sac. 


IX.  Ontogeny. 


Fio.  87S.— Female  of  Pentas- 
tomiun  taBnioldei  at  the  time  of 
copulation,  with  the  viscera  (after 
LeuOkart).  ft,  Hooks;  oe,  oeso- 
phagus; r«,  receptacula  seminis, 
one  of  which  is  still  empty ;  d, 
gut ;  or,  ovaiy ;  tJo,  vagina. 


"We  can  only  bring  forward  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  ontogeny  of  the  Arachnoidea,  chiefly  such  as  are 
of  most  importance  from  the  ix)int  of  view  of  com|)ara- 
tive  anatomy. 

1.  The  segmentation  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  centre-  or  mesolecithal  eggs.  A 
l>lastoderm  is  formed  covering  the  yolk,  in  which,  however,  merocytes  remain.  The 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  of  the  rudiments  of  the  most  important  organs 
proceeds,  as  in  other  Arthropoday  from  a  blastoderm  plate,  which  may  be  called  the 
embryonic  rudiment.  In  the  Scorpionidce,  however,  the  egg  seems  to  be  meroblastically 
telolecithal,  and  the  furrowing  takes  a  corres|>onding  course,  so  that  no  blastoderm 
enveloping  the  yolk  on  all  sides  is  formed,  but  a  germ  disc  is  developed  at  one  pole 
of  the  egg. 
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2.  Embryonic  envelopes  have  till  now  only  been  found  in  the  ScorpiotUdcB,    The 
embryonic  envelope  here,  as  in  the  Inseda^  consists  of  2  membranes,  the  outer  rep^^ 
senting  the  serosa,  the  inner  the  amnion  of  the  Hexa- 

/^^^CiGK —  ^'  '^^  formation  of  Begments  in  the  embryonic 

'    ^  —^  ^i^  rudiments  takes  place  as  a  rule  from  before  backward, 

so  that  new  segments  are  continually  formed  from  the 
terminal  segment  behind  those  already  developed.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  segment  bearing  the  chelicene, 
and  sometimes  that  bearing  the  pedipalps,  appear  only 
after  the  formation  of  a  few  of  the  subsequent  segments. 

4.  The  mdiments  of  the  extremities  seem  in  various 
Arachnoidea  to  have  different  orders  of  succession.  The 
l)ermanent  extremities,  with  the  exception  of  the  cheli- 
cene, which  begin  to  form  later,  often  develop  simul- 
taneously. In  the  Pseudoscorpionidx  the  rudiments  of 
the  extremities  are  even  said  to  be  recognisable  before 
the  marking  off  of  the  segments  on  the  embiyonie 
rudiments. 

5.  In  all  Arachnoidea,  except  the  LingtuUxdida^  th« 
body  is,  in  its  embryonic  condition,  more  richly  seg- 
mented than  in  the  adolt  animal  The  cephalo- 
thoracic  region  especially  shows  embryonic  metamerism. 
This  region  consists  at  certain  embryonic  stages  of  a 
cephalic  or  frontal  lobe,  in  which  the  stomodsum  and 
the  definitive  oral  aperture  form,  and  of  6  subsequent 
and  thus  post-oral  segments,  the  Ist  being  that  of  the 

chelicerffi,  the  2d  that  of  the  pedipalps,  while  the  4  others  are  the  segments  of  the 
4  following  pairs  of  extremities.  In  the  abdomen  also,  even  when  there  is  no  meta- 
merism in  the  adult  animal,  .segmentation  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  embiya  The 
number  of  the  embryonic  abdominal  segments  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Arach- 
noidea, however,  differs  greatly. 

It  is  a  specially  important  fact  that  the  segment  bearing  the  ohelioenB  ii 
in  the  embryo  post-oraL  No  extremities  develop  on  the  frontal  lobe,  where,  in  the 
Crustacea^  Protrncheata^  and  AnUnnataf  the  antennte  form.^  From  this  fact  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  chelicerse  of  the  Arachnoidea  and  the 
autennse  of  the  AntenncUa. 

The  appearance  of  rudimentary  abdominal  limbs  in  the  embryos  of  many 
Arachnoidea  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  some  of  these  rudiments  disappear  later, 
some,  however,  are  retained  {e.g,  the  combs  of  the  Scorpion,  the  spinning  mammillae  of 
the  Araneidcc), 

6.  \VTiat  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  the  embryonic  metamerism  of  the 
body  to  the  definitive  metamerism  of  the  same  is  also  true  of  the  nervous  system. 
Investigations  show  that  in  the  Scorpionidce  and  Araneidce  a  pair  of  ganglia  forms  in 
each  embryonic  segment.  The  embryonic  pair  of  ganglia  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion.  In  the  first  post-oral  segment  a  spedal 
ganglion  for  the  ohelicersB  is  developed,  which  only  secondarily  joins  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion,  forming  with  it  the  brain.  In  the  AntennoUa  and  Protracheata, 
on  the  contrary,  the  antennse  are  from  the  very  first  innervated  from  the  preoitil 
supra-cesophageal  ganglion.  Each  of  the  following  embryonic  segments  except  the 
terminal  segment  in  like  manner  possesses  1  pair  of  ganglia.     The  more  or  lea 


Fio.  879.— Embryo  of  a  Scor- 
pion, spread  out  flat,  fW)m  the 
ventral  side  (after  Metiohnl- 
kofl)*  ^>  Frontal  lobes;  1, 
chelicene;  2,  pedipalps;  8-6, 
the  4  pairs  of  legs ;  a&o,  rudi- 
ments of  the  abdominal  limba ; 
pa,  post  abdomen. 


See  footnote  on  page  516. 
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concentrated  form  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  adult  animal  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  fusing  of  pairs  of  ganglia  which  were  separate  in  the  embryo.  The  whole  central 
uervoos  system  arises  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  other  Arthropoda, 

7.  The  Mesodflrm  of  the  Arachnoidea  at  a  certain  embryonic  stage  is  developed 
just  as  in  the  Annulata,  Protracfieata,  AnlenncUa^  and  perhaps  also  the  Crustacea, 
in  the  form  of  2  lateral  segmented  streaks  or  bands  with  segmental  cavities. 

8.  The  fore-  and  hind-gats  develop  in  the  well-known  way  as  invaginations  of 
the  ectoderm  (stomodeeum  and  proctodreum).  Opinions  still  differ  as  to  the  manner 
of  formation  of  the  tnbe  of  the  mid-gat. 

9.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  long!  (book-leaf  tracheae)  appear  as  invaginations  of 
the  ectoderm,  and  thus  in  the  same  way  as  the  tracheae  in  the  ArUennaia, 

10.  Most  Arachnoidea  when  bom  or  hatched  from  the  egg  resemble  the  adult. 
As  far  as  we  know,  a  post-embryonic  metamorphosis  occurs  only  in  the  PseucUh 
seorpionidcd  and  Acarina.     The  former  are  hatched  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  but 


Fig.  880.— il,  £,  C,  Bmbryos  of  Agelena  labyrintlUoa  at  three  stageH  of  development ;  in  A  and 
B  supposed  to  be  spread  out  flat,  in  C  in  the  natural  form  from  the  ventral  side ;  klj  frontal  lobes ;  st, 
stomodseum ;  1-6, 1st  to  6th  pairs  of  extremities  (of  the  cephalo-thorax) ;  viz.  1,  the  chelicene ;  2,  the 
pedipalps;  8-6,  legs;  a,  rudiments  of  abdominal  limbs;  aw  in  C  spinning  mammillee  (after  BaUbur). 

remain  for  some  time  (parasitically)  attached  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  who  carries 
the  eggs  about  with  her.  The  young  larvae  of  the  Acarina  (Fig.  361,  p.  514)  are  still 
devoid  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities,  i.e,  of  the  4th  pair  of  legs.  The  metamorphosis 
in  the  Acarina  is  often  very  complicated,  and  is  accompanied  by  many  moults. 
Sometimes  several  pupal  and  larval  stages  occur.  In  such  cases  the  metamorphosis 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  inner  processes  as  in  the  Insccta  with  complete  meta- 
morphosis, i.e.  by  the  breaking  up  and  disappearance  of  larval  organs,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  definitive  organs  out  of  imaginal  portions  of  the  larva.  The  development 
and  life-history  of  the  LitigiuUulidce  were  briefly  described  in  the  systematic  review. 
The  ontogeny  of  this  group  yields  no  data  for  deciding  their  systematic  iK>sition. 


X.  Phylogeny. 

The  Arachnoidea  form  a  sharply  demarcated  natural  division  of  the  Arthropoda, 
Leaving  the  Liiiguatulidoe  out  of  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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relationship  of  the  various  orders  united  in  this  class.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt 
that  those  Arachnoidea  whose  bodies  are  most  richly  segmented  have  best  preserved 
the  original  character.  These  are  the  SeorpionidxKf  on  account  of  the  rich  segmenta- 
tion of  their  abdomen  and  abdominal  nervous  system,  and  the  Solpugida:^  on  account 
of  the  segmentation  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  answers  to  the  cephalo-thorax  of 
other  Arachnoidea  ;  this  cephalo*  thorax  consists  of  an  anterior  section  and  three  sub- 
sequent segments,  which  may  be  compai-ed  with  the  head  and  three  anterior  trunk 
segments  of  the  AiUennaia.  For  such  a  comparison,  however,  further  data  as  to  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  Solpitgidm  are  needed. 

The  Acarina^  with  their  highly  concentrated  organisation,  are  evidently  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  racial  form  of  the  Arachnoidea.  The  other  divisions  in 
various  ]X)ints  take  intermediate  positions,  and  may  be  used  as  examples  of  pro- 
gressive concentration. 

It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  LitigucUtilidce  belong  to  the  Arachnoidea.  We 
are  not  even  in  a  position  strictly  to  prove  that  they  are  Arthropoda.  It  is,  in  any 
case,  quite  possible  that  the  LingvMulidfB  are  mite-like  animals  greatly  modified  by 
parasitism,  but  they  might  just  as  well  be  degenerate  descendants  of  other  Arthropoda. 
Definite  data  are  wanting  for  deciding  whether  the  want  of  a  respiratory  and  blood- 
vascular  system  is  original,  or  has  only  arisen  secondarily  through  parasitism.  The 
presence  of  2  pairs  of  hooks  does  not  prove  that  they  are  Arachnoidea  or  indeed  Arthro- 
poda at  all.  The  history  of  their  development  also  affords  us  no  assistance.  The 
position  of  the  female  genital  aperture  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  unusual  in 
the  Arachnoidea.  The  diverticula  of  the  mid-gut  so  common  among  the  Arachnoidea 
are  wanting  here.  The  reduction  of  the  central  nervous  system  to  an  oesophageal 
ring  with  several  oesophageal  ganglia  is  probably  connected  with  the  reduction  of 
sensory  organs,  extremities  (?),  etc. ,  brought  about  by  parasitism,  but  this  does  not 
help  to  decide  the  question  whether  they  are  descended  from  Arachnoidea  and  not 
from  other  animals  provided  with  such  a  nervous  system.  There  finally  remains  only 
the  constitution  of  the  ovarial  tubes  beset  with  ovarian  follicles,  which  sjiecially  recall 
the  Arachnoid  arrangement,  and  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  this  point  of 
agreement. 

Tlie  question  as  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  Arachnoid  class  in  the  Arthro- 
podan  system  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  There  are  two  views  on  this  subject. 
According  to  one  of  these  views  the  Arachnoidea  are  nearly  related  to  the  Xiphosura 
and  fossil  Oigantostraca ;  these  three  would  then  together  form  a  third  subphylum  of  the 
Arthropodaf  distinct  both  from  the  CrvMacea  and  the  Antennata.  According  to  the 
other  view  the  Arachnoidea  are  racially  connected  with  the  Antennaia,  and  form  with 
these  and  the  Protracheata  the  subphylum  of  the  Tracheata,  At  present  we  prefer  the 
latter  view,  and  consider  the  Arachnoidea  as  TrocAeoto  which  have  lost  their  antennie,^ 
while  the  first  postoral  pair  of  limbs,  homologous  with  the  mandibles  of  the  Antcii- 
nala,  has  been  pushed  forward,  so  that  in  all  adult  Arachnoidea  they  are  inserted  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  The  cephalo-thorax  of  the  Arachnoidea  would  then  correspond 
with  the  fused  head  and  thorax  (3  anterior  trunk  segments)  of  the  Aniennata^  and 
we  thus  perhaps  find  in  the  segmentation  of  the  cephalo-thorax  in  the  Solpugidon  a 
primitive  arrangement.  If  this  supposition  should  prove  correct,  then  the  comjari- 
son  of  the  other  organs  presents  no  very  great  difficulties.  In  judging  of  the  system- 
atic position  of  the  Arachnoidea,  their  relationship  to  the  Antennata  is  strongly 
sup})orted  by  the  facts  that  the  Arachnoidea  poflaees  both  BEalpighian  TeBselB  and 
trachesB,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Cnutaoeans  as  in  the  Xiphosura. 

In  the  Antennata^  the  mandibles  and  the  2  pairs  of  limbs  of  the  head  which 

*  See  footnote  on  page  516. 
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follow  them  are  either  not  at  all  or  very  little  like  legs,  they  are  changed  into  mouth 
parts.  In  the  Araehnoideaj  the  appendages  which  probably  correspond  with  them 
(the  chelicene,  the  pedipalps,  and  the  1st  pair  of  legs)  liave  preserved  far  better  the 
character  of  long-jointed  extremities.  Now,  since  we  can  find  no  justification  in  com- 
parative anatomy  or  ontogeny  for  deriving  long  many-jointed  extremities  from 
abbreviated  and  specialised  luonth-iiarts  adapted  for  chewing,  sucking,  etc.,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  distinctly  justified  in  assuming  that  the  opposite  process  is  the  usual 
one,  we  conclude  that  the  racial  form  of  the  Arachnoidea  branched  off  from  the  racial 
form  of  the  Antennnla  very  early,  at  a  time  when  the  limbs  lying  directly  behind 
the  mouth  were  not  yet  changed  into  specialised  mouth-iMirts.  The  Arachnoidea 
{Chelicerota)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  AfUainata  on  the  other,  would  thus  represent 
two  branches  diverging  early  from  the  Tracheate  trunk.  The  Frotracfuata  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  placed  at  the  root  of  this  trunk,  but  may  still  in  many  points  of  their 
organisation  much  more  faithfully  retain  the  primitive  condition  than  do  the  Arach- 
noidea and  Antennata,  and  may  thus  to  a  certain  extent  represent  an  ofishoot  from 
the  root. 

The  above  statements  must  make  the  relationship  of  the  Arachnoidea  and  especi- 
ally of  the  Scorpionidce  with  the  Xiphosura  and  Oigantostrtiea  api)ear  at  present 
doubtful.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  limbs  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  in  the  Arachnoidea  show  a  remarkable  agreement  with  those  of  the  Xiphosura 
and  Oiffantostraca,  a  much  greater  agreement  than  with  the  corresponding  limbs  of 
the  AfUennata.  The  want  of  preoral  limbs  comparable  with  the  antennse  is  also  a 
point  of  agreement  not  to  be  underestimated.^  But  we  may  jwssibly  have  here  only 
a  phenomenon  of  convergence.  The  agreement  in  the  rest  of  the  organisation,  leaving 
out  of  account  characteristics  common  to  all  Arihropoda^  appeara  to  us  not  so  great 
as  to  justify  a  nearer  relationship  based  upon  it.  Even  if  the  occurrence  of  rudi- 
mentary abdominal  limbs  forces  us  to  assume  that  the  ancestora  of  the  Arachnoidea 
possessed  abdominal  limbs,  the  "same  is  true',  of  the  Hexapoda  also,  the  Myriapoda 
still  possessing  limbs  on  all  the  trunk  segments. 

The  comparison  of  the  book-leaf  trachese  with  the  book -like  gills  of  the  Xiphosura 
seems  far-fetched  compared  with  their  derivation  from  the  tufted  trachese.  Tlie 
assumption  that  the  tubular  tracheee  in  the  Arachnoida  have  arisen  indeyiendontly  of 
those  of  the  Protracheata  and  Antennala  can  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  makeshift.  Mal- 
pighian  vessels  are  wanting  in  the  Xiphosura.  The  sexual  organs  may  emerge  at  very 
different  regions  of  the  body  in  the  ArUenrMta^  as  was  seen  as  early  as  in  the  Myria- 
poda, and  therefore  no  very  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  circumstance  that 
their  position  is  almost  similar  in  the  Arachnoidea  and  the  Xiphosura.  The  presence  of 
coxal  glands,  which  emerge  in  the  Arachnoidea  and  Xiphosura  on  the  third  pair  of 
legs,  does  not  bear  much  upon  this  question,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  coxal  glands  may 
occur  on  other  pairs  of  legs  as  well  in  the  Arachnoidea,  and  on  the  other,  these  glands 
are  very  widely  distributed  among  the  Frotracheata  and  Afitennata  (esi)ecially 
Myriapoda) f  and  apparently  were  originally  found  in  all  the  ^Miirs  of  legs,  as  is. still 
the  case  in  the  Frotracheata. 

In  any  case  further  investigations  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Arachnoidea  and 
the  Xiphosura  cannot  but  be  fruitful,  and  may  throw  much  light  upon  the  as  yet 
by  no  means  solved  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Fanlopoda  {Fycnogonidce)  are  also  often  considered  as  related  to  the  Arach- 
noidea, a  view  which  was  arrived  at  originally  in  consequence  of  the  great  similarity 
in  appearance  of  the  two  groups.  This  view  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned  when 
their  organisations  were  more  closely  compared  {cf.  p.  424). 

^  See  footnote  ou  page  516. 
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CHAP. 


Appendage  to  the  Race  of  the  Arthropoda. 
Th«  Tardlgrada,  or  Bear  Animalcule. 

The  body  of  these  small  animals,  which  does  not  exceed  1  mm.  in 
length,  is  cylindrical  or  a  long  oval ;  it  is  outwardly  unsegmented,  and 
carries  4  pairs  of  short  truncated  appendages  armed  with  elaws, 
and  not  marked  off  from  the  body  by  joints.  The  last  pair  of  these 
appendages  lies  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  either  narrowed  like  a  proboscis,  or  marked  off 


Fio.  8S1.— Xaorobiotiu  Huftl- 
Outlines  of  the  body  and 
ventral  chord.  The  supra -ceso* 
phageal  ganglion  is  not  repre- 
sented, iig,  Infra-oesopbageal  gan- 
glion ;  Qi,  Qi,  Qi,  04,  the  4  following 
ganglia  (after  PUie). 


Fio.  382.— Head  of  Doyeila  ilm]ilex,  ttom 
the  ventral  side.  The  nervous  system  not  drawn. 
pa.  Oral  papilln ;  nU,  oral  ca\ity ;  ev,  hypoder- 
mal  thickenings  near  the  mouth  (glands?);  r, 
teeth;  mrj  oral  tube;  pk,  pharynx;  oe,  oeso- 
phagus ;  mdt  mid-gut  or  stomach  intestine ;  br, 
hypodermal  thickenings  O^S  glands?  ooxal 
gUnds  f)  in  the  feet  (after  Plate). 


like  a  head.  The  body  is  covered  by  a  probably  chitinous  cuticle, 
which  is  thrown  off  from  time  to  time  (ecdysis).  The  mouth  lies  at 
the  anterior,  and  the  anus  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  In  the 
straight  digrestive  tract  which  passes  through  the  coelome  the  3  well- 
known  regions,  the  fore-gut,  mid-gut,  and  hind-gut  (rectum)  may  be 
distinguished.  The  oral  apertiu*e,  which  is  surrounded  by  papillae,  and 
in  some  cases  by  setae,  also  leads  into  an  oral  cavity,  into  which  project 
the  pointed  and  sometimes  calcified  ends  of  2  teeth.  Two  pear-shaped 
or  tube-like  glands  (salivary  glands?  poison  glands?)  enter  the  oral 
cavity.  The  oral  cavity  is  followed  by  a  generally  narrow  oral  tube, 
which  swells  out  at  its  posterior  end  into  a  muscular,  spherical,  or 
egg-shaped  oesophageal  bulb  (pharynx).    Between  the  mid-gut  (stomach) 
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and  the  oesophageal  bulb  an  oesophagus  is  intercalated.  Two  blind 
tubes  enter  the  rectum,  no  doubt  corresponding  with  the  Malpigrhian 
vessels  of  the  Tracheata, 

The  sexes  are  separate ;  the  germ  glands  unpaired,  and  sac- 
shaped.  In  both  sexes  they  enter  the  hind -gut,  which  thus  becomes 
a  cloaca.  Special  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  are  wanting. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain,  an  infra -oesophageal  gan- 
glion which  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  two  oesophageal  commis- 
sures, and  4  other  ventral  ganglia,  which  are  connected  by  longitudi- 
nal commissures  placed  far  apart  from  one  another.  There  are  two 
eye  spots  in  the  head,  lying  on  two 
small  ganglia  connected  by  nerves  with 
the  brain.  The  musculature  is  richly 
developed.  Various  dorsal,  ventral, 
and  lateral  longitudinal  muscles  run 
under  the  integument.  Special  muscles 
serve  for  moving  the  legs.  All  the 
muscles  are  smooth. 


The  systematic  position  of  the  Tardigrada 
is  uncertain.  The  three  related  facts  that 
they  possess  accessory  organs  of  the  hind-gut 
comparable  with  the  Malpighian  vessels,  tube- 
like oral  glands,  and  truncated  feet  provided 
with  claws,  make  it  not  improbable  that 
they  belong -to  the  Arthropoda,  and  especially 
to  the  Tracheata,  The  want  of  oral  limbs, 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
manner  of  emergence  of  the  sexual  organs, 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  comparison  of  the  Tar- 
digrada with  the  Aearina.  Although  we 
may  agree  with  the  view  that  they  are  some- 
how related  to  the  Tracheata,  or  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Tracheata,  we  cannot  in  any  case  assume  that  they,  in  any  way,  resemble 
the  primitive  arrangements.  The  want  of  a  blood-vascular  system,  the  unpaired 
germ  glands,  the  reduced  and  abbreviated  condition  of  the  whole  body,  the  absence 
of  nephridia  and  of  coxal  glands  (T),  rather  make  the  Tardigrada  appear  as  a  one- 
sidedly  developed  lateral  branch. 

Most  of  the  Tardigrada  live  among  moss  and  lichens,  a  very  few  in  fresh  or  salt 
water.  They  can  stand  desiccation,  and  remain  apparently  dead  for  a  long  time, 
reviving  again  when  wetted.    Echiniscus,  Maorobiotos,  Milnesium,  Doyeria. 


Fig.  883.— Posterior  portion  of  the 
body  of  MaoroblotuB  Hnfelandll  ^ ,  from 
the  side,  h,  Testis ;  ad,  accessory  gland  of 
the  male  sexual  apparatus ;  eZ,  cloaca ;  an, 
anus;  vm,  excretory  tube  (Malpighian 
vessel) ;  md,  mid-gut  (after  PlateX 
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Abdomisaua,  292 

Abyla,  70 

Acantharkit  6 

AcanthiOf  440 

Acanthin,  16 

Acanthocephala,  180 

AcarUhodrilus,  181 

AcanihoTnetraf  6 

AcanthocystiSf  6 

Acarina,  610 

Accessory  intestine  (Vermes),  206 

Acheta  campestriSf  sexual  organs,  486 

Achromatin,  35 

Achthtres,  291 

Acidaspia,  415 

Acinetcu,  11 

Acoda,  134 

Acone  eyes  (Insecta),  470 

Acontia,  83 

Acoti/Ua,  ISS 

AcrcupecUi,  71 

AcridiidcBf  439 

Acridium  tariaricum,  474 

AcronyctidoR,  44^ 

Actinaria,  71 

Actinia f  71 

Actinoeephalus,  9 

Actifwpfiryst  6 

Actinophrys  sol,  6 

Acttnosphoenujn,  6 

Actinotrochtty  272 

AcuUata,  44^ 

Adamsia,  71 

Adradii,  74 

^ffo,  296 

^ginet€Ly  69 

^girvopsis,  69 

jElosonuif  181 

^Bquorea  Forskalea,  68 ;  auditory  vesicles, 

96 
^Sschna,  439 ;  sexual  organs,  486 
Agalma,  70 
AgalmopaiSt  113 


AgeUna^  610 

„       labyrinthica,  embryo,  689, 
Aglantha  digitalis^  69 
AgnosiuB,  41^ 
Agrion,  439 
Agratidcej  442 
Alary  muscles,  475 
Alcippidce,  292 

Alcyonaria,  70 ;  gemmation,  107 
AlcyoneUa,  184 
Alq/onium^  70 
Alcyonidiunif  184 
AlcyopicUe^  182 
Aletes,  610 
Aletia,  463 

Alima  type  of  larva,  393 
AUantonetna  mirabUe,  200 
Allaiocoda,  134 
AUolobophara,  181 
Allurua,  181 
Alma  nilotica,  246 
Alpheus,  298 
Alternation  of  generations  (Protozoa),  21  ; 

(Cnidaria),  115;  (Vermes),  267;  (An- 

tennata),  502 
Alydus,  440 
Amaltfumdce,  90 
AmeUbole,  491 
Ammoth£af  4^4 
Amnion,  434,  493 
AmcebOf  4 

„       polypodia^  8,  12 
Afnod^irut,  4 
Amphiasters,  35 
Amphiglene,  234 
Amphilina,  134 
AmphinomieUE,  182 

Amphipoda,  296  ;  circulatory  system,  862 
Amphiporus,  178 

,,  Moseleyi,  220 

Amphipneustic  tracheal  system,  482 
Amphistoma,  134  ' 
AmphHhoU penicillcUaf  thoracic  limbs,  818 
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Amphitrite,  182 

Anachoeia,  181 

Analges,  610 

AnceieUgf  295 

Anchtyrella,  291 

Anchylottoma,  180 

AndroctonuSf  509 

Anemoniat  71 

AnguUlula  acetic  178 

Anilocra,  295;  pleopoda,  324 

AnUopodOt  293 

Anisospore,  20 

AnnitlcUa  (Annelida),    180 ;    diagram  of 
pharynx,  202»  203 ;  section,  237 

Anamura,  298 

Anonymus,  ISS 

ArUenruUa,  438-508 

Anthea  cereus^  50 

AntheTHodes,  70 

Anthcmedutaet  68 

AnUwphora,  492 

AnlhozoOf  70 

Antipatharia,  71 

Aphaniptera,  J^l 

Aphanoneura,  181 

Aphidm,  440 

Aphis  pdargonii,  tracheal  system,  481 

Apkroditeaf  182 

Aphrophora,  441 

ApidaSf  442 

Apis  TMliJlca^,  anatomy,  462,  463  ;  sexnal 
organs,  487 

Aplysina,  62 

Apoda,  293 

Apolemiaj  70 

Apneustic  tracheal  system,  481 

Apseudes,  293  ;  auditory  hair,  366 ;  thor- 
acic limbs,  318 

Apseudes  Latreillii  nervous  system,  346 

Apierygota,  4^9 

Apus,  288 ;  section,  816  ;  larvs,  383 
,,  longicaudatuSf  ti'unk  feet,  316 
,,      lucasanus,  mandibles,  311 

Arachn<ndeaf  509-543 

Arantidaa,  610  ;  book-leaf  trachesB,  630  ; 
sexual  organs,  633 

ArceUa^  4 

„      vulgaris^  3 

Archaostraca,  293 

Archenteron,  37 

Archiannelida,  181 

ArchigeteSy  134 

ArenicolidcB,  182 

ArgaSf  610 

Argiope^  185 ;  larva,  273 

Argulidce,  291 

ArgtUuSf  291 

„       Corregoni  nervous  system,  346 
„      foliaceus,  291 

Argyroneta,  610 

AricUda^  182 

Arthrobranchis,  328 

Arthropoda,  287-545 


ArthrMtraea,  293 ;  thoracic  limbs,  818 

ArticiUala^  287 

Asapkusj  4^6 

Ascandra,  60 

AscaridtB,  180  ;  section,  194 

Ascaris  lumbrieoides,  180  ;  genital  appara- 
tus, 266 
„       nigrovenosa,  179 

A  scones f  62 

AseilidcB,  295 ;  thoracic  limbs,  318 

Asellus  aquatieuSf  enteric  canal,  340 ;  geni- 
tal apparatus,  374 ;  nervous  system,  3M 

AsUidae^  443 

AspidiotuSf  440 

Aspidogcuter,  143 

Asplancha,  185 

AstaddtE,  298 

Astacus  JluviatUis,  298^  298,  299;  Sd 
antennffi,  310  ;  antennulea,  306 ;  anterior 
maxiUie,  312  ;  cephalo-thorax,  396 ;  for- 
ceps, 336  ;  ghls,  327  ;  mandibles,  811 ; 
muscles,  834  ;  nervous  system,  8M ; 
ontogeny,  399-406  ;  pleopoda,  334 ;  pos- 
terior maxillffi,  313  ;  sections,  338,  366 ; 
segments,  333 ;  sexual  organs,  378 ; 
thoracic  feet,  323 

Asterias  glacialiSy  ^ggs,  31,  33 

Asteroptt  182 

Astneet,  71 

Astrouies,  71 

Ataz,  510 

Atractonema,  200 

Atractosoma,  438 

AttM,  510 

AtyptiSj  610 

AtUactiniunif  7 

,,  cuUinastrum,  7 

AtdosphoercL,  7 

AtUostomum,  181 

Auraliaf  70 

Aurdia  aurita,  72 ;  development  of,  ISO 

Auronecta,  70 

Aurophore,  70 

Autdytus,  182 

AmculariOy  610 

Avicularia,  267 
.^xoloa,  119 

Axopodia,  14 

BACiLLm,  439 

Baetis  binoculntus,  segment,  483 

BalanidcB,  292 

BalanoglossuSy  119 

Bcdantidium,  9 

Balanus,  292 

„       Ifameri,  303 

„       per/orcUuSj  trunk  feet,  316 

„        tintinctbulum,  304 
BdeUidcB,  610 
BdinuruSf  417 
BeroidcB^  72 
Bibionidce,  44^ 
Biogenesis,  118 
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Bijxdium,  1S3 
Birgus,  299 

„       latroj  sections,  828,  867 
BUtaeuSt  441 
Blastocoel,  123 
Blastoderm,  126 
Blastomeres,  12M31 
Blastopore,  57,  123 
Blastula,  36,  57 
Blatta,  mouth  parts,  446 

„      orientalis,  nervous  system, f 466 
BiaUidaB,4S9 
BombycidcBy  44^ 
Bombycina,  442 
Bombylliidce,  44^ 

Banellia,  182  ;  egg  segmentation,  124 
Bopyridce,  296 
B&reomyaia  tcyphopSy  821 
Boreus,441 
Bofiasia,  178 
Bostrychidce,  441 
BothriocephcUus  latusy  134  t  scolez,  164 

,,  punctatuSf  154 

BattgainvUUa  ramosa,  68,  67,  104 
BmchitmuSf  185 
BrachiopodcL,  184,  268 
Brctchonidas,  44S 
Brcuhycera,  443 
Brachydesmus,  4^8 
Braehyura,  299  ;  development,  396 
Bract,  112 
Branchellum,  181 
Branchial  formula,  AstcKvs,  329  ;  Cancer 

pagurtu,  329 
Branckiata,  287 
BrancMobdella,  181 
Branchiamma,  247 
BranckiopoeUi,  288 
Branchiostegite,  807 

Branehiptu,  288 ;  mandibles,  811 ;  section 
of  eye,  364 ;  tactile 
hair,  306 ;  ontogeny, 
398 
„  stagncUis,  191 

Branchiura,  291 
BratUa,  443 
Brood  capsule,  316  ;  care  of,  379  ;  cavity, 

380  ;  chamber,  434  ;  lamellae,  821,  878  ; 

plate,  819  ;  pouch,  318 
BrorUeus,  41^ 
Bryozoa,  183 
Bugula,  184 
Bunodes,  417 
Buprestidce,  44^ 
Buthus,  509 

„        occinaiua,  anatomy,  017 

CEirOGSyESIS,  118 
CalaneUa  mediterranea,  353 
Calappa,  299 
Calcaria,  60 
Calceoli,  356 
Ccdcispongias,  60 


Caligus,  291 

CaUianasta,  298 

CaUianira,  aboral  pole  and  sensory  body, 

97 ;  development,  181 
CaUiaxia,  gills  of  larva,  822 
Callixona  grubei,  eye  of,  280 
Calopteryx,  439 
Calyamecta^  70 
Calymene,  415 
Calymna,  6 
Calypiopis  larva,  389 
Campanariii,  68 
CampaniUaria  geniciUata,  68 
Campanulina  tenuis,  68 
Campodea,  439 

„         ataphylinus,  444 
Campyktspis  noduloea,  mandibles  811 
Cancer,  300 
Cancrion  miter,  879 
CannopUus,  7 
Cannorhiza,  72 

„  connexa,  86 

Cannostomoe,  72 
Cantharidce,  441 
Canthocamptusy  291 
CapUeUidoB,  181 
Capitibranchiata,  182 
Capnia  nigra,  larva  and  imago,  466 
Caprella  acutifrons,  295 
Caprellido!,  296 
Capsus,440 
Carabidas,  44^ 

Carabua  auratus,  digestive  apjmratus,  461 
Careinus,  300 
Carchcsium,  11 
Carididas,  298 
Carina,  804 
CaHnella,  178 
Carmarina  hastaia,  69 
Caryophylloius,  134 
Caryophyllia,  71 
Cassiopasa,  72 
Catallacta,  11 
Cathammal  plates,  74,  78 
Catometopa,  300 
Ceddomyia,  502 
Cellep&ra,  184 
Cellulose,  16 
Centrotus,  441 
Cephalodiaeus,  184 
Cephalogaster,  341 
Cephalo-thoraz,  302 
Cepheus  tegiocranus,  sexual  organs,  588 
Ceramhyddce,  441 
CeraspongioB,  62,  61 
CeratiocaridoB,  293 
Ceratium  8, 

„         Tripus,  9 
Ceratcpeyllus,  441 
Cercaria,  169 
Cerebratulus,  178 
Cerianthus,  71 
Cestidoe,  72 
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Cestoda,  1S4 

CestcplaTutf  1S3 

Cetoehiltu,  £91 ;  deyelopment  of,  385 

,,        septentrionaliSf  S86  ;  ontogeny, 
898 
CeUmia  aurtUa,  sexual  organs,  485 
ChaOcgoiter  diaphanui^  anterior  part  of 

body,  321 
Chaiogastrida,  181 
Chastognaiha,  185 
Ch^gU^foda,  181 
Choetwutne,  258 
Chalaza,  80 
CfudUngeria,  7 
CharifiKUidce,  72 
Cheirums,  il5 

„         Quefutedtii,  414 
Chelicjera  (Xiphosura),  417;  (Arachnoidea), 

515 
Cheliceroia,  609 
Chdifer,  509 

„        BravainitlZ 
Cherma,  440 
Ckem^idcB,  609 
ChUaria,  417 
ChUodmit  9 
Chilognaiha,  438 
ChiUmwnas,  8 

,,  Paramacium,  8 

Chilopoda,  4S8 
ChUostomata,  264 

Chironomus plumosfiSf  nervous  system,  466 
Chirodropus,  72 
Chio'if  439 ;  segment,  888 
Chloratmida,  182 
Chloragogen  cells,  213 
ChoanoJUxgeUataj  8 
C%ondracanthus,  S91 
Chondrxma,  61 

Cfuyrdeumtdcey  438  n 

Chordotonal  ligament,  472 ;  organs,  472, 

478 
Chorion  28 
Chromatin,  35 
Chrysaora^  101 
ChrysamelidcBy  44^ 
Chrj/sopoj  441 
CMhonius,  509 
Cicada,  441 
CicindelidcB,  442 
Ciliata,  9 
Ciliq/lagellata,  8 
Cirokma,  295 

„       spinipeSf  posterior  maxilla?,  313 
Cirratulid^K,  182 
Cirri,  188 
CirripediOf  291 
Cistelidce,  441 
Citigradaf  510 
Cladocera^  289 
CUtdocora,  71 
Cladocoryne,  90 
Cladonema  radiatum^  68 


Clathfia,  61 

CUUhrulina,  6 

Clatuocalanutf  291 

„  nuutigopfumu,  290 

CUpsidrina,  9 

Clqmne,  181 

Clistamaatus,  266 

ClUeUio,  181 

Clitellum,  192 

Cloen,  dimidiatum,  segments  of  Urva,  467 

CltUnana^  510 

Cnidaria,  66-132 

Cnidoblast,  89 

CoccidiB,  440 

Cocetn^UidoBf  441 

CoBUnterata,  58-132 

Cceloblastula,  128 

Coelogastrola,  123 

Ccdojplana  Mecmikowi,  136 

Coeloplannla,  126 

Cixnurus,  172 

„        cerebralis,  135 

Ccieopttra^  441 

ColUmbola,  439 

CoUosendeis  gigas,  4^4 

CoUoqfhcera,  6 

CoUozoum,  6 

Columella,  99 

Complementary  males  {Oirripedia),  305; 
(MyzosUmida),  266 

Conchoderma,  292 

Conilera  cylindraceOy  861 

ConocephalUes^  415 

ConopidcB,  443 

Convolula,  134  I  pharyngeal  apparatus,  139 

Copepoda,  290 

Corals  (Anthoxoa),  70 ;  section,  76 

Cordilcphora  laciutris,  68 ;  stinging  cells, 
81 

CorethrOf  imaginal  discs,  499 

„       plumicamiSf  nervous  system,  478 

CcreuSf  440 

Corixa,  440 

Corizust  440 

Cormidium,  70,  112,  118 

Comutella,  7 

Coronula,  292 

Corcphium,  296 

,,  langicome,  thoracic  limbs,  S18 

Corrodentiaf  440 

Cortina,  7 

„       typua,  7 

Corycceus,  291 

CorydaliSf  441 

Cossxdas,  442 

CotyUa,  133 

Cotylorhiza,  72 

Crab's  eyes  (gastroliths),  337 

Crambessa,  72 

Orangon,  298 

Crania^  185 

Craspedotay  67,  69,  73  ;  diagram,  73  :  for- 
mation of,  106 
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Crayfish,  see  Atiaeus  flufritUUis 

CfreveUinUf  296 

Cribrellam,  522 

CriodnHda,  181 

CristaidUi,  184 

Crustacea,  288-413 

CryptoniaeidcBy  296 

Cryptopentameraj  441 

Cryptophyalua,  293  • 

Cryptops,  4S8 

Cryptotetramaf  44^ 

CUnaria  ctenopharaf  68,  80 

Cteniza,  610 

CtenodrUus,  181 

„         manostflus,  267 
„  pardalia,  267 

Ctenophora,  72 ;  adhesive  cells,  81 ;  de- 
Telopment,  181 ;  segmeDtation  of  egg, 
180;  sensory  body,  79,  96;  swimming 
plates,  79,  81 

CUnoplana  Kowalnskii,  136,  137 

Cubomedusce,  72 

Ciiculliadce,  442 

CuUx,  mouth  parts,  400 

CulicidcB,  443 

Culictfomiu,  448 

Cumacea,  297 

Cunina,  69 

„       UUiventris,  tentacnlocysts,  90 

Carculionidm,  44^ 

Cyamidce,  296 

Cyanta,  72 

Cyclonustcpa,  299 

Cydoporuuy  ISS 

Cydops,  291 

„       coronatus,  posterior  maziUae,  818 
,,       semUata,  antennules,  808 
„       signatus,  2d  antennie,  810 
„       tenuieomis,  mandibles,  811 

Cydoatomata,  264 

Cydippidcct  72 

OylicobdeUa,  259 

Cylindrostoma,  156 

Cymothoa  aestroides,  seznal  organs,  881 

Cymothoidea,  295 

CynipidcB,  442 

Cyphonantes,  271 

Cyphophthalmidas,  509 

Cypridina,  290 

,,         mediterranea,  889 

,,         messinensis,  posterior  maxillie, 

818 
,,         atdli/era,  anterior  maxillffi,  818 

Cypris,  290 

CyprU  larva,  387,  886,  888 

Cyrtqpia  larva,  389 

Cysticercua,  171 

„  cellulosce,  135,  178 

,,         fasciolaris,  135 
,,         pisiformis,  135 

CystoJIagellata,  8 

Cyatonecia,  70 

Cythera,  290 


Cythera  viridia,  anterior  maxillie,  819 
Cytod,  2 

DANAI8,  463 

,,        archippVLa,  anatomy,  488 
Daphnia,  290 

,,       puUx,  antennnles,  808 

„       aimilia,  889 ;  anterior  mazillse, 
818  ;  trunk  feet,  816 
DaphnidfB,  289 
Daaybranchtia,  181 
Deeapoda,  298 
Decticua,  439 
Delamination,  126 
Demodicidce,  510 
DendrobcBna,  181 
Dendroecdum,  133 
DendrocomeUa,  11 
iJendrometridce,  44^ 
Demudeichidca,  510 
iMrmaptera,  439 
Dero,  181 
Deaora  larva,  275 
Deutomerit,  9,  16 
Deutoplasm,  26 
Diaaiylia,  297 

II         stygia,  890 ;  thoracic  feet,  819 
pleopoda,  884 
Dictyaatrum,  6 
Dictyna,  510 
Dicyemido!,  58 
Dicyema,  09 
Diffiugia,  4 

„        pyriformia,  8 
Digenetic  Trematoda,  184 
Dimorphism,  sexual  (Vermes),  265;  (Crust- 
acea), 376 ;  (Antennata),  490 
Dinojlagdlata,  8 
Dinophilua,  185 

,,  apatria,  265 

,,  gyrociliatua,  846 

,,  vorticoidea,  265 

Diopatra,  182 
Diphyea,  70 
Diplcpoda,  438 
Diplozoon,  134 
IMpneunumea,  510 
Diptera,  44^ ;  mouth  parts,  400 
Discalia,  70 
DUcoedia,  120 
DiacodrUidce,  181 ;  segmentation  of  egg, 

120 
Discogastrula,  128 
ZHacorneduacB,  72 
Diaconantha,  70 
Diaconecta,  70 
Diacophora,  180 
Discoplanula,  128 
Diatoma,  134 

,,        ditsergrm*,  water- vascular  system, 
103 

,,        hannatobiwn,  154 

hewiticum  134  \  life-history  169 
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Dittoma  uottcmum,  134;  inteitiiud  and 

nenroas  gystero,  148 
f,       lanceolatunif  134 1  seznal  organs, 

168 
Doehmius  dvodenalia^  180 
Dorippe,  $99 

Donpygus  porcicaudaf  tronk  feet,  818 
DorKfbranchiata,  182 
Doyeria  simplex,  head,  6M 
Dmastts,  610 
DrepaiujphomSf  178 

„  LankasUrii,  neirons  sys- 

tem, 818 
DronUa,  299 
Dwarf  males  (Cirripedia),  305 ;  (Crustacea 

generally),  877 
DytderidoB,  510 
]>yam4jrpho8a  eamea,  68 
Dytiseidce,  442 
lij/tiscuSf  flection  through  ocellns,  470 

Earthworm,  see  Lnmbricns 

EcardineSf  186 

Ecdysis,  458 

Echinococeut,  172 

„  veterinorum,  136 

Echinodera,  186 

Eekinoderm,  119 

Echinorhynchus,  180 ;  genital  organs,  267  ; 
organisation,  268 
f>  ffiffosi  iso 

Eehiuridoe,  182 

£chiuru8,  enteric  canal,  vascular  system, 
and  nephridia,  807;  nervous  system, 
228 

Ectoparasitiea,  134 

Ectoplasm,  13 

Ectoproctaf  184 

Ectosarc,  13 

JSdriophthalmata,  293 

Edtoardsia,  71 

Eggs,  animal,  25 ;  parthogenetic,  82 ; 
segmentation,  121-131  ;  summer  (Crust- 
acea), 376,'382  ;  types  of,  27-32  ;  winter 
(Crustacea),  376,  382 

Elateridce,  442 

Elytra  (Vermes),  189  ;  (Antennata),  441 

Embidcgf  4^9 

Embole,  123 

Empidce,  44^ 

Empia  stercoreaj  nervous  system,  466 

Enchytroeidcey  181 

Encystation,  16 

Endite,  315 

EndomychidoR,  44^ 

Endoparcuitica,  134 

Endoplanm,  13 

Endopodite,  307 

Endosarc,  13 

EnoplidcBf  178 

Entomostraca,  288 

Entanisctis,  296 

EntoproctOf  184 


Epeira,  610 

Ephemeridce,   439  ;    sexual   organs,  485 ; 

larva,  488 
Epkippigera,  463 
Ephippium,  380 
Epkyra,  72 
Epibole,  124 
Epimerit,  9,  16 
Epipodite,  315 
EpUtyliSy  11 

Equitidcef  44^  ' 

EridUhua  larva,  393,  894 
Eripkia,  300 
Enrantia,  182 
Erscea,  70,  113 
Eschara,  184 
Ettheria,  288 
Eucharis,  72 
Eucone  eyes,  470 
Eucope  campanuUUa,  68,  74,  108 
Eucopepoda,  290 

Eucopia  austrcdia,  posterior  mazilhe,  818 
Eudendrium  rumosum,  68 
Eudorina,  8 
Eudoxia,  70,  118 
Eudrilus,  181 
Euglena,  8 
Eulimnadia  Agassizii,  2d  antennae,  810 

,,  texana,  2dantemue,  810 

Eunice  limosa,  188 
Eunicidcg,  182 
Eupagurus,  298 
Euphausia  peUudda,  2d  antenns,  310] 

anterior  mazilbe,  812 ;  nervous  system, 

846 ;  pleopoda,  826 
Euphausidae,  298;  larval  history,  389; 

larvae,  890 
Euphrosyne,  182 
EuplecteUa,  61 
Euplotes,  9 
Eupomatus  uncinatus,  egg  segmentation, 

128 ;  larva,  269 
Euprepiadce,  442 
Eurylepta,  133 
Eurypteridce,  4^6 
Enscorpius,  609 

„  italieus,  eye,  621 

Euspongia  ojieinalia,  62 
Eustrongylaa  gigaa,  180 
Evadne,  290 
EvaniadcB,  442 
Exogone,  182 
Ezopodite,  307 
Exotheca,  99 
Exumbrella,  73 
Exuvia,  458 
Eye-spots  (Cnidaria),  75,  97  ;'  (Protoioa). 

18  ;  x-shaped  (Crustacea),    352 ;  (Pla- 

todes),  169 

Fabricia,  234 
Facet-eyes,  470 
Falces,  515 
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Fat-body  (Crnstaoea),  870;  (Antennata), 

477 
Filaria  fnedinensiSj  179 
FOariidce,  178 

Filiatata  testacea  LtUr, ,  pedipalp,  580 
Finn,  136,  166,  171,  172 
' '  Fiah  trap  "  apparatna  (Pantopoda),  422  ; 

(Antennata),  451 
FlabeUum,  71 
Flagellata,  7 
Flame-cell^  152 
FhsctUaria^  186 
Flustra^  184 

ForJictUa  aurieularia,  seznal  organs,  485 
ForfiadidUE,  4S9 
Formicidci,  J^J^ 
Forakalia,  70 
Fosaoria,  44£ 
Frederioella,  184 
Freia,  9 
Fulgora,  441 
Fungia,  71 
FungicokB,  448 
Fnniculoa,  215 
Furcilia  larva,  889 

GalatsidjE,  S99 
Oaleodes,  609 

„        harbarua,  seznal  organs,  588,  684 

„        Daataguei,  511 

,,        nigripalpiay  sexual  organs,  084 
OaUeria,  463 
OaUieoUe,  44S 
OamatidoBf  610 

Oanuuus,  nenrons  system,  020 ;  digestive 
apparatus,  624 
, ,        eraasipes,  sexual  organs,  688, 084 
„        fucorum,  larva,  014 ;  heart,  027 
Gametes,  20 
Cfammaruaf  296 
Oaateroatomumf  162 
Oastrsea  theory,  66 
GaatrcndcBy  58-60 
OaatroUaata  Raffcelii,  68 
Gastroliths,  387 
Oaatrophyaema,  68 
OaatroirichOy  186 
Oastrula,  87,  57,  118 
Gastrulation,  120-131 
Otbia,  $98 
Gecarcinuaf  SOO 
Gemmulffi,  66 
Oeocoreaf  44^ 
Oeodeamusy  1S3 
Oeodia,  61 
Oeometrina,  44^ 
Geonemertea  palaenaiat  199 
GeophUidcSf  488 
Gephyrea,  190 

Gerardia,  71  \  horn  skeleton  of,  99,  100 
Gennaria,  25,  155 

Germinal  disc,  128  ;  spot,  26  ;  vesicle,  25 
Geryoniay  segmentation  of  egg,  126 


Geryonia  prdboacidalia,  69 
Giant  nerve  tubes  (Crustacea),  851  ;  (Ver- 
mes), 222 
GibboceUum,  609 

„  Sudeticum,  529 

Gigantoatracaf  415,  416 
Glands,  40 

„      anal  (Protr.),  481 

,,       autennal  (Crust. )»  368,  369 

„       cement  (Antenn.),  487;  (Crust.), 

369;  (Pantop.),  424 
,,       coxal    (Arach.),    522;     (Protr.), 

432  ;  (Xiph.),  420 
„      granular,  160 
„       green  (Decapoda),  368 
.,       hook  (Caprella),  331 
„       Krohn's  (Arach.),  522 
,,       leg  (Antenn.),  459 ;  (Crust),  830  ; 

(Protr.),  432 
„       Morren's  (Oligochnta),  206 
„       oil  (Arach.),  522 
,,       pedipalp  (Arach. ),  522 
,,       pharyngeal  (01igoch«ta),  202- 
,,       poison    (Antenn.),    459;    (Aran- 

eidae),  522 ;  (Vermes),  199 
„       rectal  (Antenn.),  459  * 
,,       salivary,  (Antenn.),  458;  (Arach.), 
525  ;  (Crust),  336  ;  (Platodes), 
140;  (Protr.),  429;  (Vermes), 
202 
septal  (Oligocheeta),  202 
shell  (Crust),   368,   369;   (Plat- 
odes),  158 
slime  (Antenn.),   487 ;    (Protr.), 

432 
spinning  (Antenn.),  '458  ;   (Aran- 
eidfe),  522 ;  (Vermes),  192 
stigmatic  (Arach. ),  522 
stink   (Antenn.),    459;  (Arach.), 

522 
ventral  (Crust.),  880 
wax  (Antenn.),  459 
Olobigerinaf  4 
GlomencUXf  4S8 

GloTiuria  viarginataf  sexual  organs,  486 
Glyceridas,  182 
Glyptonotua,  348 
GnathobdellidoB,  ISl 
Gnathochilarium,  447 
Gnathophauaiaf  349 
Gnathoatomata,  311 
Gonades,  102 
Gonangia,  68 
Gonochoiism,  24 
Gonophore,  105,  106,  111 
Gonyleptua^  609 
Gordiidce,  ISO 
Gordiua^  266 

,,        aquaticuaj  180 
„        Prealii,  236 
Gorgonia,  70 
GraffiUa,  184 
Grapaua,  300 
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Oregarina,  8 
Oromiaf  4 

,,        ovtformis,  5 
OryUidoSf  4S9 
GryUotalpa,  4S9 
Ounda  segmeniataf  1S3 
(iygty  S96 

(rynoecophorus  hasmatobius,  134 
UynUor,  157 
OyrodaetyluSf  134 

H^MATOPINUS,  440 
ffcemopis  aulastamunif  181 
Halcuxmdcey  610 
ffaUsus,  441 
Halidumdrina,  61 
Halipkysema,  68 
Haliscaraf  61 

,y        Mfularis,  section,  65 
Mdlistemmaf  70 
HaUa,  182 
HalobaUSy  440 
HcUocypriSf  £90 
i  HalycryptMj  183 
Halteres,  478 
HaphsyUia,  182 

,t  sponfficolUf  266 

MarpeSf  415 
HeliconiidcBf  44^ 
Heliozoa,  6 
Hemerobius,  441 
Jfemiaapidcef  416 
Hemimetabole,  491 
Hemiptera,  440  \  mouth  parts,  461 
HenicopSj  438 
Hermaphrodidsin,  24 

ft  protandrons,  65 

HermtUidije,  182 
Ilermianef  182 
Hesionid<jey  182 
I/esperidce,  44^ 
Heterogeny,  171 
Heteromeraf  441 
Jfeteroptera,  440 
Heterotrichaf  9 
Hexacorallia,  71 
Hexaciinellidw,  61 
Hexapoda,  438 
Himantariunif  438 
mppid4Xf  299 
J/ippolyUf  857 
HippopodiuSf  70 

Hirudinmt  180 ;  eye,  282  ;  section,  249 
Hirudo  mcdidnaliSf  181  ;  genital  organs, 

258 ;    intestinal    canal,    206 ;    nervous 

system,  218,  219,  220 
HistriobdellUf  181 
Holometabole,  491 
Holopneustic  tracheal  system,  480 
Hdotricha,  9 
Homariis,  298 
Uomopteraf  441 
Honey-bee,  see  Apis 


Honey-stomach,  461 
Hoplinemertina,  178 
Hormipihera,  72 

„  plumoM,  79 

ffofitsrOf  184 
HycUonewuL,  61 
Hyaloplasm,  26,  49 
HycUosphenia,  4 

„  lata,  8 

Hydatina,  186 

„         serUa,  246 
Hydra,  67 ;  neuromuscular  cells,  46 
Hydrachnidctj  610 
HydridtE,  67 
Hydracorallia,  67 
HydrocortSf  440 
Hydrodoma,  610 
ffydromedutce,  67 
Hydrometra,  440 
HydropkUida,  442 
Hydrophilus,  embryos,  455  ;  deTelopmeot, 

494,  495,  497,  498 
Hydropolyp,  66  ;  diagram,  78 
Hydrop&yche,  441 
Uydrozoa,  66 
Hydrvla,  66 
Hymenocaris,  293 
Uymenoptera,  4^2 ;  mouth  parts  of  lam, 

449 
Hyperina,  296 
ffypotricha,  9 

lAPlx,  439  \  '  . 

Ibla,292 

Ichneunumida^  44^ 

IcMhydium,  186 

IdotheidfB,  296 

Ilia,  299 

Imago,  490 

Imper/oraia,  4 

Inachus,  299 

Infusoria,  9 

Ingluvies,  461 

Insecta,  438 

Interarticular  (intersegmental)  membranes, 

800 
Interradia,  74 
Interseptal  spaces,  88 
lutima,  836 
Intraseptal  spaces,  88 
lolanthe  acanthronotus,  2d  antennae,  810 
Isis,  70 

Isopoda,  294 ;  circulatory  system,  860 
Isospore,  20 

Isopteryx  apicalis,  chordotonal  oigan,  473 
Isotoma,  439 
lulidce,  438 

lulus  Sabulosus,  sensory  organs,  474 
Ixodidce,  610 

Kartokinesis,  85 
Kenirogonidce,  292 
Kentrogon  larva   887,  886 
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Kophdbdemnont  70 

jt  LeuekartUj  71 

LabidvrAj  4S9 

LacentUaria,  185 

Lacinia,  externa,  312,  S18  ;  interaa,  812, 

SIS 
LambruSf  299 
Lamdlicomia^  44S 
Lamodipoda,  296 
Langia,  178 
Lanice,  182 

,,       conchiUgOj  241 
Laimedia  Caliculataf  68 
Laierigrada,  610 
Laarer's  canal,  159 
Lecanium,  440 
Ledra,  441 
Leiabunum^  509 
Lemnisci,  248 
Leiaaama,  510 

Lepadid4E,  292 ;  organisation,  SOS 
Lepas  antifera,  SOS 

„  /a3cictU€Ua,Cypris4ihe\&vrtL, 

SSS 
„  pectinata,  pnpa,  888 

Lepidoptera,  44^ 
Lepisma^  439 
Leptida,  443 
Leptochdia,  293 
Leptodiaeusy  8 
Leptodora,  290 
teptomedusas,  68 ^^^ 
Leptoplana^  133 ;  sexual  organs,  166 
Leptoatraca,  292 ;  pleopoda,  824 
Lermcea,  291 

„       branchialis,    posterior    maxillae, 
SIS 
Lemceascus,  291 

,,  nenuUozySf  877 

Lemceocera,  291 

,,  eaocina,  880 

LerruBopodida:,  316 

LemanthroptUt  291 ;  genital  organs,  872 
Leucandra,  60 
Leucocytes,  500 
Leuconea,  63 
LibeUulidoe,  439 
Lichaa,  415 
Ligula,  134 

Limnadiay  288  ;  nervous  system,  846 
Limnceua  truncattUtUf  169 
Linmobiidoey  443 
Limnocythere    inciaa,    posterior   maxillae, 

818  ;  trunk  feet,  816 
LimnodrUua,  181 
LimnophUu8f  441 

LimuUdcBf  421 ;  section  of  eye,  419 
Limulus  moluccanuaf  4^1 

„       polyphemuay  421,  418 ;  trilobite 

stage,  481 ;  section,  419 
Lineua,  178 
Linguatulidce,  510 


Lingtda,  185;  embryo,  278 
Linyphiay  510 
Liotheum,  440 
LiparidtEy  44^ 
Liatrophoraay  610 
LUhobiidcKy  438 
LWiobiua  forficulatiiay  464 

,,        vcdidua,  447 
Lithodea,  299 
Lituola,  4 
Liviay  440 
Lizuaa  octocUiay  68 
Lobaiasy  72 

Loctuta  viridiaaima,  tibia  of  fore  leg,  478 
Locuatiday  439 
Lopadorhynchuay  280 
LophogcLaUr  typicua,  thoracic  feet,  821 
Lophog<utridaiy  298 
liOphophore,  183 

Lophopuay  184;  anterior  body,  184 
LoriccUo,  410 
Laeoaoma,  184 
Lucemaria,  71 
Lucifer y  298 ;  mandibles,  811 
LumbricidcBy  181 
LumbricuUdaSy  181 

Lumbricua,    181 ;    embryo,    276 ;    germ 
streaks,  278,  279 ;  section, 
250 
,,  cLgricoUiy  genital  organs,  260 

,,  ierreatria,  anterior  body,  261 

LyccenidcBy  442 
LycoaidcHy  510 
LygtEua,  44O 
L}^ph  gills,  246 
Lynceu8y  290 
LyaianoMUy  296 

,,         pToduct4Xy  pleopoda,  824 
„  umbOy  posterior  maxillae,  818 

Lyaopetalid{ey  438 
Lyawpetalum  carin€Uum,  gnathochilarium, 

447 
LyaiaaquiUa  macxdatOy  posterior  maxillae, 

818 

MACBIUBy  439 

„         marUimOy  nervous  system,  466 ; 
tracheal  system,  481 ;  ven- 
tral shield,  464 
MacroMeUoy  sensory  organ,  282 
Macrobiotua  ffu/dandii,  hinder  body,  646 ; 

outline,  644 
MacroUpidopUrOy  mouth  parts,  448 
Macromeres,  122-181 
Macronucleus,  9,  18 
Macrorhynchuay  134 

,,  croceii8y  proboscis,  161 

Macrospores,  20 
Macroatomoy  134 
MacrotomOy  439 
Macrura,  298 

Madreporariay  71 ;  diagram  of  structure, 
98 
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Moeandrina,  71 
Magotphcera^  11 ;  plannla,  11 
Maja,  299  ;  Zotxa  of,  396 

,,      aquinadot  nervous  system,  S46 
Mala  interna  and  externa,  446 
MalaeobdeUina,  178 
AfalaeodermatcL,  44B 
Malacostracat  i9£  ;  pleopopa,  824 
MaUophagOf  440 
Mali)ighian  vessels,  460,  462 ;  (Arachn. ), 

525 ;  (Tardigr.),  546 
MantidcBf  4^9 
Mantispat  441 
Margelia  Tamoaa^  68,  67 
Marginal  lobes,  71,  92  ;  vesicles,  75 
Maatigophora,  7 
Magtobranehus,  253 
Mecostethust  439 
Afedusce,  67,  71 
Megalopa,  larva,  896 
Megaloptera,  441 
Mdicerta,  185 
Meloidce,  441 

Melolontha  vulgaris,  sexual  organs,  486 
Melophagus,  443 

„  ovimus,  sexual  organs,  486 

Mermecophila,  4^9 
Mermis  nigrescena,  179 
MermUhicUg,  179 
Merocytes,  126 
MeroUomoB,  415 
Mesenterial  filaments,  75,  83 
Meaostoma,  134  $   intestinal  and  nervous 

system,    142 ;    pharyngeal 

apparatus,  139 
,,  Ehrenbergii,     sexual   (organs, 

168 
Mesothorax,  444 
Meta,  610 
Metagenesis,  115 
Metanaupliua  larva,  389 
Metapneustic  tracheal  system,  482 
Metathorax,  444 
Metazoa,  4  ;  divisions  of,  57 
Microlepidoptera,  442 
Micromeres,  122-181 
Micrommata,  610 
Micronucleus,  9,  18 
Micropttryx,  44^ 
Micropyle,  28 
Microspores,  20 
Microstoma,  134 

„  lineare,  166 

Microlhdyphonidce,  609 
Miliola,  4i  6 
Millepara,  67 
Miris,  440 
Misidce,  291 
Mitrocoma,  94 
Moina,  290 

„      rectirostris,  ontogeny,  397 
Manas,  8 
Monera,  2,  4 


Moniligaster,  181 

Monoq/sticUe,  9 

Monogenetic  Trematoda,  134 

Monoatomum,  134 

Monothalamia,  16 

Monotus,  134 

Monozoa^  134 

MiUler's  larva,  168 

Munnopsis  typica,  antennnles,  308 

Museidce,  448 ;  development,  600,  501 

Mygale,  610 ;  anatomy,  681 

,,       exfMntaria,  digestive  appaiatns, 
624 
Myoblasts,  49 
Myophriscs,  15 
Myrianidce,  182 
Myriapoda,  488 
MyrmeUon,  441 

Myaidae,  297  ;  antennal  gland,  369 
Myais  JUxuoaa,  thoracic  feet,  821 

„     relida,  349 

„     larva,  298,  892 
Myaodopsis,  865 
Myaiacidea,  441 
Myxiccla,  182 
MyxiUa,  61 
Myxodictum,  4 
Myxopodia,  14 

Myzoatoma,  nervous  system,  824 ;  section, 
263 
„  eirrtferum,  organisation,  862 

Myzoatomidce,  182 

Nadina,  134 

Naidomorpha,  181 

Nais,  181 
„     barbaia,  267 

Narcomeduaoa,  69 

Naasella,  7 

Nassellaria,  7 

yaucaris,  440 

Nauplius,  307,  886,  890 

NausithoS,  72,  77  ;  sensory  bodies,  96, 
116 

Nebalia,  293 ;  antennnles,  808  ;  mandibles, 
811  ;     olfactory    tubes,    S66; 
pleopoda,   324;   thoracic  foot, 
317 
„       Oecffroyi,  298 

Nebalidos,  293 

Nebaliopsis,  292 

Nectophore,  110,  112 

Nemathelmia,  178 

Nematocysts,  39,  81 

Nematoda,  178 ;  diagram  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, 218 

Nemertes,  178 

yemertina,  178;  anterior  end  of  body, 
217  ;  diagram  of  proboscis,  198 ;  in- 
testinal canal  and  genital  organs,  205 ; 
larva,  274;  nephridial  and  circulatory 
system,  286  ;  section  through  body,  192 

Nemocera,  448 
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Xemura,  j^O 

Xepa,  440 

Nepkdis^  181 ;  vascular  system,  249 

Nephridia,  285 ;  as  ducts  for  sexual  pro- 
ducts, 248  ;  excretory  otgans,  243  ;  per- 
manent, 239 ;  phylogenetic  origin  of, 
247 ;  provisionsl  or  embryonic,  237, 
288 

Nephroblasts,  279 

Nepkr(^s,  298 

NeptUhys,  182 

„        scolopendroideSf    251 ;    section, 
262 

Nereides,  182 

Nereis  cidtr\fera,  289 

Nerocila,  295 

Neural  plate,  167 

Neurilemma,  52 

Neuroblasts,  278 

Neurochord  (Vermes),  222  ;  (Crustacea), 
851 

Neuroptenif  441 

Nicoletia,  439 

Noctilitca,  8 

,,         miliaria f  9 

Noctuiformes,  44^ 

Noctuina,  442 

Nan-CcUcareay  60 

NotodelphySf  291 ;  trunk  feet,  816 

„  agilis,  anterior  maxiUse,  812 

,,  Alfnanniif  mandibles,  811 

NotodontidcBf  442 

NotomasiiiSf  181 

Notommata,  185 

Notonecta,  440 

Notopoda,  299 

Notopygosj  182 

Nucleus,  1 

Nuda,  72 

Nycterihia,  44S 

Nymphfdidce,  44^ 

Nymphon,  424 

,,         hi^pidum,  428 

Obbua  geniculata,  68 
Obisium,  509 

,,        silvaticum,  heart,  627 
Ocellaia,  97 
OceUi,  469 

Ocneria,  mouth  parts,  448 
Octocorallia,  70 
Ocypoda,  300 
Odonata,  439 
Odontoblasts,  45 
(Ecanthus,  454 
(Edemeridce,  44^ 

(Edipoda,  439  ;  sexual  oi^gans,  486 
(Estridce,  443 
OUnus,  415 

Oligocficetay  181 ;  nephridia,  240 
Oligodadus,  146 
Olindias  MuUen,  69 
Olynthua,  60,  62 


Ommatidium,  853,  471 
Ooecia,  264 
Ootype,  159 
Oniscida,  295 
Onychophora,  427 
Operculum,  417 
C^hdiacea,  181 
OphiugidcB,  442 
(^hrydium,  11 
Opiithotrema,  162 
OrhiUlaria,  510 
Orchestia,  296 

„         cavimana,  294 
Orihatida,  510 
Orthezia,  463 
OrthonecticUe,  58 
Orthoptera,  4^9 ;  sexual  organs  of  larva 

486 
OicareUa,  61 

,,         lobularis,  section,  66 
Oaculom,  7 
Osteoblasts,  45 
Ostia,  358 
Ostracoda,  290 
Oxycephalus,  296 
Oxyrhyncha,  299 
Oxystomata,  299 
Oxytricha,  9 
Oxyuris  vermicularia,  180 

PACHVDRILUSy  181 
Pfledogenesis,  502 
Paguridce,  298 
Pakemon,  298 

,,         SquiUa,  eyes,  864 
Palaionemertina,  178 
Palingenia,  4^9 
Palingenesis,  118 
Paiinuridce,  298 
Palinunts,  298 

,,         Phyllosoma  of,  896 
Pallene,  424 
Palpons,  112 
Palvdicdla,  184 
Pandorinaf  8 
Panorpata,  44^ 
Pant^toda,  422-425 
Paradegmu3  gracilis,  469 
Paradoxides,  4^^ 
Paragnatha,  315 
Paranuxcium,  9 

,,  aurdia,  17 

Paranebalia,  293 

„  Umgipea,    anterior    maxillae, 

812 ;    posterior    maxilla, 

818 
Parapodia,  188 
Parasitism,  172 
Parthenogenesis  (Vermes),  266  ;  (Insecta), 

501,  502 
Parthenogonidia,  21 
Pauropoda,  438 
PedieeUina,  184 1  liurva,  271 
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PediculieUe,  440 

Pedipalpi,  509 

Pedipalps  (Arachn.),  515 

PeduncxUaia,  292 

Pegantha,  69 

Pelagia  noctUucOy  72 

Pdtogaster,  292 

PenaeuSf  298  ;  posterior  maxillae  of  larva, 

318  ;  older  limrse,  892 
Pendla,  291 
PennattUay  70 
Pentcanera^  44^ 
PenUutomidoE,  510 
Pentaatomunif  510 

,,  denticulcUum,  611 

, ,  tasnundesj  510  ;  nervons  sys- 

tem, 620 ;  sexual  organs, 
688,  684,  687 
Pentatoma,  440  ;  mouth  parts,  461 
Per/orcUOf  4 
Perichceta,  181 

„  mirabilisy  240 

Pericolpa,  72 
Peridinium,  8 
PeripcUuSf  4^ 

„  capensis,  437  ;  amitomy,  480  ; 
anterior  bo4yi  429 

,,  Edwardaiij  4S7  \  embryo,  486  ; 
head,  427  ;  nephridia,  481 ; 
section  of  segment,  428 ; 
sexual  organs,  486 

,,         Leuckariii,  4St 

,,        Novaii  Zealandice,  4^^  427 
PeriphyllOy  72 
PeriplancUa,  439 
Peripneustic  tracheal  system,  482 
Peritricha^  11 
Perlaria,  440 
PeromeduscCy  71 
Peronio,  69 
Perradii,  74 
Phacelli,  78,  85 
PhacopSf  41^ 
PhccodariOj  7 
Phaeodium,  7 
Phagocytes,  500 
PhcUangidce,  609 ;  heart,  627 
PhtUangium  opUiOt  sexual  organs,  688, 684 
Phalansieriumj  8 
PhascoUon^  244 
Phaacdosoma,  183 
Phasniidce,  439 
Phdalidium  variabiles  68 
PhilodromuSf  610 

PhUoica  dornestica,  sexual  organs,  684 
Philopterus,  440 
Pholcus,  510 

,,       phalangoides,  heart,  627 
Phoronidof,  183 
Phor&nis,  183 ;  larva,  272 
Pfuxmchilidium,  4^4 
Phractaspiaj  6 

prototypus,  6 


Pkreatothrix,  240 

Phreoryctida,  181 

Phronima,  296 

Pkryganeay  441 

Phrynus,  609 

Phthinus,  44O 

PhylactoUemaia,  184 

Phyllacanthidce,  water- vascular  system,  168 

PhyUium,  439 

Phyllobothnum,  134 

Phyllobranchise,  328 

PhyUododdai,  182 

Phyllopoda,  288 

PkyUoaoma  larva,  896 

Phylloxera,  44O  . 

Physalia,  70  ^ 

Pkysemaria,  68 

Phyaoneda,  70 

Phyaophora,  70 

Phyaopoda,  440 

PhytometHdcBf  442 

Phytophthirea,  440 

PhyU^idce,  610 

PiUnut,  72 

PUidium  krva,  274,  276 

PUumnuaf  300 

Pinnotereaf  300 

Piaay  299 

PiacicoUif  2^0 

Plagioatoma,  134 

Plakina,  61 

Planaria,  133 ;  ovary,  29 

Planocera,  133 ;  pharynx,  189  ;  intestinal 

and  nervous  system,  141 
Planula,  129,  180  ^^ 
Platodea,  133-172 
Platydeiay  439 
Platyacdua,  296 
Plecoptera,  440 
Pleon,  301 
Pleopoda,  815,  822 
Pleura,  414 

PleurobranchisB,  328,  827 
PUurochosta^  181 
Plumataiat  I84 

„         repens,  208 
PlumtUanOf  68 
Plusiada,  442 
Pneumatophore,  70,  108 
Podobranchis,  328,  827 
Podoconus,  7 
PodocfrQ/n€  camea,  68 
PodcphTyOf  11 

,,         gemmipara,  11 
PodophthalmaiOj  296 
PodurOf  489 
Pcecilqpoda,  417 
Polar  bodies,  81 
Polia,  178 
PoUicipea,  292 
PolychaUa,  181 
Polycladidce,  133 
Polycyatida^  9 
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Polycyttaria,  6 

Pdydeamida,  438 

Polydermus  camplanatut,   anterior  Ixxly, 
462  ;  la^n^  608 

Polygordius^  181 

Polymnici,  182 

Polymorphism  (Inaecta),  490 

Polynix,  182 

PolyophUwdmua,  181 

Polyphemus^  290 

PolystomuMy  134 

Potythalamia,  16 

Polyzenidce,  438 

Polyzoa,  134 

Polyzanidce,  4^8 

Pontobdeila,  181 

PonUmia,  298 

P<yreellanidcf,  299 

PorceiliOf  205 

Porifera,  60-66 

PorpcUia,  70 

„        prunella  f  114 

PorpUa,  70 

PortunuSf  300,  878 

„         mcenadis,  embryo,  379 
„        Megalopa,  larva,  896 

Pranizidce,  295 

Praya,  70 

„      galea.  111,  118 

Priapulidcc,  183 

Prdboscidea,  139,  167 

ProctodBeum,  269 

Proetua,  415 

Proglottides,  164 

PromesosioTna,  157 

Pronucleus,  82 

Prorhynchus,  134 

Proaopygia,  182 

ProsOiiostomum,  133;  pharyngeal  appar- 
atus, 189 

Protajnoeba,  4 

ProUlla,  296 

ProUoUpadida:,  292 

Prothorax,  444 

Protista,  4 

Proto,  296 

Protodrilus,  181 

Protomerit,  9,  16 

Protomyxa,  4 

Protoplasm,  1 

Protopodite,  307 

Protospongiaf  8 

„  Haeckdii,  8 

Protozoa,  4-23 

Protoxocea  larva,  390,  391,  892 

Protraeheaia,  427-487 

Protula,  182 

Provortex,  157 

Proxenetes,  156 

Psammoryctea,  181 

Pselaphidce,  442 

Pseudocalanus  elongatus,  2d  antennae,  810 

Paeudoceridoe,  150 


Paeudoneuropiera,  44^ 

Paeuchphana,  44^ 

Paeudopodia,  4,  14 

Paeudoacarpionidce,  509 

Paocidfr,  44O 

Paychida:,  442 

Paygmobranchua,  280 

Payllidae,  44O 

Psyllopaiafraxinicola,  enteric  canal,  463 

Pterobranchia,  183 

Ptenmalidas,  442 

PteropkoridcB,  442 

Pterygota,  439 

Pierygotua,  4^6 

„  oailienaia,  416 

PuUx,  441 
Pupipara,  44^ 
Pycnogonidae,  422 
P}'gidium,  414 
Pyralida:,  442 
Pyrrhocoria,  440  ;  mouth  parts,  461 

QUADRVLA,  4 

„  aymtnetrica,  8 

Radiolaria,  6 

RancUra,  440 

Raphidia,  44^ 

Rathke's  organ,  342 

Redia,  169 

Reduviia,  440 

Reniera,  61 

Reticulum,  151 

Retinacula,  200 

Retinophora*,  471 

Retitelaria,  510 

Rhabdites,  138 

Rhabditis  nigrovenoaa,  178 

RhaJbdocodidoi,  133 

Rhabdom,  854 

Rhabdomere,  470 

RAabdoplevra,  184 

Rhachis,  414 

RhipiphoridoR,  44^ 

Rhizocephala,  292 

Rhizophyaa,  70 

Rhizopoda,  4 

Rhizoatonue,  72 

Rhodalia,  70 

Rhopalia,  71,  95,  96 

Rlwpalocera,  44^ 

Rhopalonerna  velatum,  69  ;  tentacles,  96 

Rhopalura,  58 

„  Giardii,  69 

Rhynchelmia,  181 
Rhynchobdellida:,  181 
Rhynchocala,  178 
Rhynchodseum,  197 
Rhynchanella,  185 

„  paittacea,  191 

Rhynckota,  44O 
Khynchothorax,  424 
Rotalia,  4 
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Rotalia  Frtycri,  6 
Rotatoria^  185 
Rot\ftraj  diagram,  185 
Rugosa,  70 

Sabella,  182 
Sabellaria,  182 

,,        alveotata^  nervous  and  nephri- 
dial  system,  221 
SaccocirruSf  181 
Sacculina,  202 

,,         carcini,  806 ;  development,  386 ; 
section,  878 ;  larval  stages,  886 
,,         externa  J  387 
,,         interna^  887 
Sagitta,  185 ;  development,  281 ;  section, 
197 
,,       hipunctata,  head  of,  227 
,,       JvcrapterOf  227  ;  eye,  231 
Salpingoeciiy  8 
Sanatoria,  439 
Salticus,  510 
StUtigradaf  510 

Sapphirina,  291 

„  Kdwardsii^   nervous    system, 

346 
Sarcodictyum,  15 
Sarcodina,  4 
Sarcolerama,  48 
Sarcomatrix,  15 
Sarcophaga    camariaf    nervous    system, 

466 
SaroopsyUa,  44^ 
SarcoptUUny  510 
Sarcosepta,  99 
Sarsia  fiphonophora^  110 

,,      tubuloaay  68 
Satumidie,  442 
Saiyridce,  442 
Scalpellum,  292 
Schistocephalus,  134 
Schizonemertina,  178 
Schizoneura^  440 
Schizopoda,  297  ;  thoracic  feet,  821;-,  larva, 

892 
SchuUziOy  156 
Scolex,  138, 164 
Scolopendrdla,  4^8 ;  heart,  476    . 

,,  immaculata^  444;  poster- 

ior body,  468 
ScolopendridcBj  438 
Scolopophore,  471 

Scorpio,   embryo,  688;    nervous  system, 
619 ;    digestive    tract,    524 : 
heart,  627 
„        AfrieanfUy  612 
,,        occitanusy    sexual    organs,   588, 
684 
Scorpionida:,  509 
Scuta,  304 

Scutigera  coleoplera,  tracha,  479 
Scutigeridce,  438 


Sq/Uarus,  298 ;  development,  896 

Scyphistoma,  72 

Sqfpfumeditsce,  71 

Scyphopolyp  or  Scyphrda,  70;  develop- 
ment, 180 

Scyphozoa,  70 

SederUaria,  182 

Segestria,  510 

Segmental  organs,  tee  Nephridia 

SegmenUtion,  120-129  ;  nudeos,  33 

Seisan,  185 

Semoatomce,  72 

Sensory  body  of  Ctenophora,  79,  96 

Sergestea,  298 

Serictery,  458 

Serpulida,  182 

Sertularia,  68 

Sesiada:,  442 

Siatidce,  441 

Sida,  290 

SUphidoEf  442 

Siphonantha,  70,  108-114,  109 

Siphonaptein,  441 

Sipkonophora,  69 

Siphonostoma,  182 

Sipuncula^ea,  183 

Sipunculidce,  183 

SipuHculus,  183 ;  anatomy,  208 ;  diagrun 
of  muscles,  196  ;  larva,  270 

Siridla,  297 

,,        gracilis,  pleopoda,  324 
,,        Thompsoniij  pleopoda,  324 

Sitaris,  492 

Sklerosepta,  99 

Sminthurus,  4^9 

Solenopharynx,  157 

Solmaris,  69 

Sotpugida,  509 

SpadeUa,  185 

Sphoeromidce,  295 

Sphcerozoum,  6 

Spharula  bomJbi,  179 

Sphingina,  44^ 

Spicules,  64 

Spiculispongice,  61 

Spionidx,  182 

Spirifer,  185 

Spirographis,  182 

Spirostomum,  9 

Spongelia,  62 

Spongilia,  61 

Spongin,  63 

Spongioplasm,  26,  49 

Sporocysts,  169 

Spumdlaria,  6 

Squame,  309 

Squilla,  295,  296 ;  thoracic  feet  of  larva, 
320 ;    circulatory    system    of 
larva,  868 
,,      mantis,  genital  oigans,  875 

Staphylinidoe,  442 

Statoblasts,  264 

Stauridium  dadonema,  68 
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StavrameduMB,  71 

SUnobothruSy  4S9 

SUnorkynchua,  g99 

Stmostama,134'f  water- vascular  system,  16S 

Steniar,  9 

,,       Rouelii,  10 
SUphtdia,  70 

,,         eoTonoL,  110 
SUphanooeros,  186 
SUphanoaphoBra,  8 
StemtupiiUe,  182 
Sterrogastrola,  124 
Sterroplauula,  127 
StichocotyU,  143 
StigmaU    (Protoioa),    18 ;     (AntennaU), 

426-478 
Stomaiopoda,  fS97 ;  larvn,  893,  394 
Stomodsum,  167,  269 
StrcUiomyideB,  44S 
Strepsiptera,  490 

StrobUa,  Monodisc,  107 ;  Polydiac,  107 
StrobUation,  116 
Strombidium,  11 
Stylaria,  181 
Stylasier,  67 
Styloehoplana,  162 
Styloehua,  162 
Stylodnlua,  181 
StylonichiHt  9 

,,  mytilus,  10 

StylorhynehuSf  9 

„  longicoUiSf  9 

StyUyatomum,  ISS 
Suberites,  61 
Sabradii,  74 
Subambrella,  73 
Sudoria,  11 
Sycandray  60 

,,         cUiaiOf  63 
Sycones,  62,  66 
SyUid€S,  182 
SyUis,  182 

,,      ramosaf  267 
Sympathetic    nervous    system   (Antenn.), 

468;   (Arachn.),   520;    (Crust),    350; 

Protrach.),  430  ;  (Vermes),  220 
Symphyla,  4S8 
Syneoryne  Saraii,  68 
Syncytia,  41 
SyrphidoBy  443 

Tabanidjs,  443 
Tabanuaf  mouth  parts,  460 

,,        bovinitaf  nervous  system,  466 
Tcenia,  134 

aenuruay  136 
craaaicollia,  135 
cucumerinaf  136 
Echinocoecaa,  136 
aaginata^   134  \    proglottis,   169  ; 
(mediocanellata)   sexual    oi^gans, 
169 
scolices,  164 
VOL.  I 


Toania  aemUat  136;   nervous  system  of 
scolex,  147 
„      aolium,  136;  proglottis,  169 ;  sco- 
lex, 164 ;  Finn  17S 
Tsnioles,  75,  78 
TalUrua,  296 
Tanaia,  293 
Tarantula,  610 
Tardigrada,  544,  545 
Tartaridat  609 
Tegenaria,  610 
Telphuaa,  299 
Telson,  322 
TenebrionieUe,  441 
Tentaculata,  72 
Tentaculocyst,  69,  96 

TenthrtdinidaSy  J^2 

Tenthredo,  mouth  parts  of  larva,  449 

TerthdlidoB,  182 

Terdfraniia,  442 

TerebratulOf  186 

„  vitrea,  3S6 

Terga,  804 

Termitidas,  440 

Teaaera,  71 

Teatuxurdinea,  186 

Tethya,  61 

TetraccraUiOy  70 

Tetranyehidas,  610 

TetrapkyUidaa,  162 

Tetrapneumonea,  610 

Tetrarhyndiuay  134 

Tetraatemma,  178 

TeUigoniaj  441 

TeUix,  439 

Thalaaaemaf  182 

Thalaaaicolla,  6 

Thalaaaoplaneta,  6 

,,  breuiapicula,  6 

T*hamnoiriMon,,  439 

Theca,  68,  99 

Thecidium,  186 

ThdypJumidce,  609 

Thdyphonua   caiuiatua,   nervous   system, 
619 

TheremdcBf  443 

Theridium,  610 

Th4jr€icoatraca,  296 

Thripa,  440 

Thyaanoeaaa  gregaria,  thoracic  feet,  821 

Thyaanopodaf  S^8 

ThyaanopterOf  440 

Thyaanozoon,  133 

Thyaanura,  489 

Tineida,  442 

TifUinntta,  11 

Tipularioy  443 

TomopteridcBf  182 

TortricicUgy  442 

TrachesB,  477  ;  structure,  478 
,,        book-leaf,  680 
„        tubular,  529 

Tracheal  gills,  457,  482,  488 
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Tracheal  Inngs,  530 

Traeheata,  287 

Traehdius,  9 

TVachomedutce^  69 

TravitiOf  181 

TVebius  caueUUuSf  2d  antennn,  810 

TrenuUodaf  1S4 

Tricenophorust  1S4 

Trichina  spiralis,  179,  179 

Trichobranchue,  328 

Trichocephalus  dispar,  179 

Trichocyrt,  13,  17 

Trichodactylus  anonymus,  sexual  organs, 
533 

TrichodecUs,  440 

Trichodina,  11 

IVichoplax  adharens,  58,  60 

Trichopiera,  441 

Triehotrachelidce,  179 

Tridadidoe,  1S3 ;  intestinal  and  nenroas 
systems,  142  ;  sexual  organs,  166 

l^oncporus,  133 

TrUobita,  414,  415 ;  restored  tmnk  seg- 
ment, 414 

Trinudeus,  4^5 

Tristomum,  134 

Trochosa  singoriensis,  516 

Troctes,  440 

Trombidiido!,  610 

Trombidium  /tUiginosum,  sexnal  oigans, 
533 

Tuberdla,  61 

Tubicinella,  292 

Tubificidcs,  181 

TvMpora,  70 

Tubiidaria,  510 

Tubularia  larynx,  68 

Turbdlana,  133-,  pharyngeal  apparatus, 
139  ;  excretory  cell,  162 

7)/lendius  scandens,  178 

Tympanal  organ,  473 

Typhlosolis,  206 

TyroglyphidoB,  510 

UROCBRIDJBy  442 
Vrochceta,  181 


Uropoda,  510 ;  sexnal  oi^gans,  934 
Uropoda,  389 
Crospora,  9 

,,         Sanuridis,  9 
Urostyla,  9 
Utenu  beU,  257 

Vacuoles,   contractile,   17 :   noncautiac' 

tile,  14 
Velarium,  92 
VeUUa,  70,  114 
Velum,  75,  90 
Vermes,  177-286 
Versurida,  101 
Vesiculaia,  94 
Vespida^442 
Vibracularia,  267 
Vitellaria,  26,  155 
Volvox,  8 

„      glcbalur,  21 
Vortex,  134 
VarticeUa,ll 

,,        microttcma,  10 
Voriieeros,  134 

Waldbeimia,  185 

,,  JUtveseens,  196 

Water-vascular  system,  136 

Xanteo,  300 

XestoUberis  auranlia,  mandibles,  311 

Xiphosura,  417-421 

Xylophaga,  44^ 

Xyl^hoffidce,  443 

Xysticits,  510 

TUNQIA,  133 

ZiLLA,  510 

ZoaxuXarva,  298,  391,  392,   896 

ZoanthVrS,  71 

Zoophyta,  58-132 

Zona  radiata,  28 

Zygcenidce,  442 

Zygote,  20 
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